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PREFACE 




H itherto it has commonly been supposed that the pre-Aryan peoples of India were 
on an altogether lower plane of civilization than their Aryan conquerors ; that to the 
latter they were much what the Helots were to the Spartans, or the Slavs to their 
Byzantine overlords — a race so servile and degraded, that they were commonly known 
as Dasas or slaves. The picfurc of them gleaned from the Hymns of the Rigveda 
was that of black skinned, flat-nosed barbarians, as different from the fair Aryans in 
physical aspebl as they were in speech and religion, though at the same time it was evident 
that they rnu^I have been rich in cattle, good fighters, and possessed ot many forts in which 
they defended themselves again^l the invaders. These “forts ”, however, were explained by 
Vedic scholars as being no more than occasional places of refuge — simple earthworks, that 
is to say, surrounded, may be, by palisades or rough stone walls ; for, seeing that the 
Aryans themselves were sTll in the village ^fate and that their society was in other respefts 
correspondingly primitive, it was deemed impossible that the older races of India — the 
contemptible, outcaft Dasas — could already have been living in well-built cities or fortresses, 
or in other respefts have attained to a higher ^fate of culture. Mentally, physically, socially, 
and religiously, their inferiority to their conquerors was taken for granted, and little or no 
credit w'as given them for the achievements of Indian civilization. Never for a moment W'as 
it imagined that five thousand years ago, before ever the Aryans were heard of, the Panjab 
and Sind, if not other parts of India as well, were enjoying an advanced and singularly 
uniform civilization of their own, closely akin but in some respects even superior to that of 
contemporary Mesopotamia and Egypt, liet this is w'hat the discoveries at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro have now placed beyond que^ion. They exhibit the Indus peoples of the 
fourth and third millenia b.c., in possession of a highly developed culture in which no 
veftige of Indo-Aryan influence is to be found. Like the re^t of Western Asia, the Indus 
country is ilill in the Chalcolithic Age — that age in which arms and utensils of sdone continue to 
be used side by side with those of copper or bronze. Their society is organized in cities ; their 
wealth derived mainly from agriculture and trade, which appears to have extended far and 
wide In all diredlons. They cultivate wheat and barley as well as the date palm. They have 
domefticated the humped zebu, buffalo, and short horned bull, besides the sheep, pig, dog, 
elephant, and camel ; but the cat and probably the horse are unknowm to them. For 
transport they have wheeled vehicles, to which oxen doubtless were yoked. They are skilful 
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metal workers, with a plentitul supply ot gold, silver, and copper. Lead, too, and tin are, 
in use, but the latter only as an alloy in the making ot bronze. With spinning and weaving 
they are thoroughly conversant. Their weapons of war and of the chase arc the bow and 
arrow, spear, axe, dagger, and mace, d'he sword thev have not yet evolved ; nor is there 
any evidence of defensive body armour. Among their other implements, hatchets, sickles, 
saws, chisels, and razors are made of both copper and bronze ; knives and celts sometimes of 
these metals, sometimes of chert or other harci stones. Lor the crushing of grain they have rhe 
muller and saddle-quern but not the circular grindstone. I'heir domestic vessels are common!’.' 
of earthenware turned on the wheel and not infrequently painted with encausdic ctesigns ; more 
rarely they are of copper, bronze, or silver. The ornaments of the rich are made of the 
precious metals or of copper, sometimes overlaid with gold, of faience, ivory, carnelian, and 
other ^ones ; for the poor, thev are usually of shell or terra-cotta. Figurines and toys, for 
which there is a wide vogue, are of terra-cotta, and shell and faience are freely used, as they 
are in Sumer and the West generally, not only for personal ornaments but for inlay work 
and other purposes. With the invention of writing the Indus peoples are also familiar, and 
employ for this purpose a form of script which, though peculiar to India, is evidently 
analogous to other contemporary scripts of Western Asia and the Nearer Ea^. 

To the extent thus briefly summarized the Indus culture corresponded in its general 
features with the Chalcolithic cultures of Webern Asia and Egypt. In other respefts, 
however, it was peculiar to Sind and the Panjab and as disdinflive of those regions as the 
Sumerian culture was of Mesopotamia or the Egyptian of the Valley of the Nile. Thus, to 
mention only a few salient points, the use of cotton for textiles was exclusively reidriibded at 
this period to India and was not extended to the We^fern world until two or three thousand 
years later. Again, there is nothing that we know of in prehi^oric Egypt or Mesopotamia 
or anywhere else in We^dern Asia to compare with the well-built baths and commodious 
houses of the citizens of Mohenjo-daro. In those countries, much money and thought were 
lavished on the building of magnificent temples for the gods and on the palaces and tombs 
of kings, but the resd of the people seemingly had to content themselves with insignificant 
dwellings of mud. In the Indus Valley, the piflure is reversed and the fine^ sdruftures 
are those erefted for the convenience of the citizens. Temples, palaces, and tombs there 
may of course have been, but if so, they are either ^ill undiscovered or so like other edifices 
as not to be readily diidinguishable from them. At Ur, it is true, Mr. W'^oolley has unearthed 
a group of moderate-sized houses ot burnt brick which constitute a notable exception 
to the general rule ; but these disclose such a ftriking similarity to the small and rather 
loosely built ^Irucdures of the latesd levels at Mohenjo-daro, that there can be little doubt as 
to the influence under which thev were erected. Be this, however, as it may, we are ju^ified 
in seeing in the Great Bath of Mohenjo-daro and in its roomy and serviceable houses, with 
their ubiquitous wells and bathrooms and elaborate sy^ems of drainage, evidence that the 
ordinary townspeople enjoyed here a degree of comfort and luxury unexampled in other parts 
of the then civilized world. 

Equally peculiar to the Indus Valley and damped with an individual charadter of their 
own are its art and its religion. Nothing that we know of in other countries at this period 
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bears any resemblance, in point ot stvlc, to the miniature taicn^e models or rams, anJ 

other animals or to the intaplio en^ravintts on the seals, tlie best ot wIv.lI'i — notabi’. the 
humped and short-horn bulls — are distinguished by a breadth ot treatment and a techna tor 
line and plasdic form that has rarely been surpassed in givptic art ; nor would it be j'los-i'ole, 
until the classic age of Greece, to match the exquisiteiv supple modeilinu ot the two huiTian 
sdatuettes from Harappa figured in Plates X and XI. In the religion of the Indus lu'oplcs 
there is much, of course, that might be jiarallcled in other eauintries. This is true ot c\cr\ 
prehistoric and ot mosl; historic religions as well. But, taken as .i whole, their reb.uion so 
characderisdically Indian as hardly to be distinguishable from still lixanp ibndin-m or at 
least from that aspect of it which is bound up with aniiius'.ii .md the cults ot .si'.'.i .mdl th(* 
XIother Goddess — sdill the two most potent forces in po[H!l.ir worship. Among the m.iny 
revelations that XIohenjo-daro and Harapp.a have had in store for us, none perh.ips is more 
remarkable than this discovery that Saivism has ,i history goinu bat k to the khiakolithic 
Age or perhaps even turther still, and that it thus takes its place as the most tincient living 
faith in the world. 

In manv wavs, the problems propounded by these discoveries arc closely akin to those 
raised two generations ago by Schliemann’s excavations in Greece and .Ysia .Minor. When, 
in the Second citv of Troy, Schliemann unearthed his ftimous treasure of gold, he jumped to 
the conclusion that it was part of the treasure of Priam hidden at the sack of Troy ; and 
when, later on, he lit upon the royal shaft graves of Xlycenae, he lielieved, not without reason, 
that he had found the reeling places of Agamemnon and his family. At that time none 
dreamt of the sea-power of Xlinos or the brilliant culture that had existed round the coasts 
of the .i^lgean before the coming of the Aryan Hellenes. It was reserved for later explorers 
to demon^rate that there w'ere kings of Xlycenae of a different race and speech before 
Agamemnon ; and that the second city of Ilium had crumbled to ruin long centuries before 
the Trojan war. The parallel that Greece presents in this matter is the more significant 
because in Greece, as in India, it was the happy fusion of the southern and northern races 
and the intermingling of their widely divergent talents that led to the splendid outburst of 
classic thought and art ; and the memory, moreover, of what she owed to her older population 
was effaced almosi: as effectually in Greece as it was in India. To the ancient Greeks the Iliad 
and the Odyssey were as much the beginning of things as the Vedas sfill are to Indians, many 
of whom may regard it as little short of impious to look beyond these venerable writings 
for a possible source of inspiration and knowledge. 

But it is in regard to the early civilization, not ot India alone, but ot the whole Ancient 
Orient that these new discoveries seem likely to revolutionize exisfing ideas. Ihe importance 
of the role played by palasolithic man in India has long been recognized, and from a 
typological comparison of palaeolithic and neolithic artefacts the inference has been drawn 
that it was aftually on Indian soil that the latter were firsf evolved from the former. Be this 
view correct or not, there can be no question that the north-west ot India, with its v.ast, well- 
watered plains, with its abundance of game, its warm but variable climate — more propitious 
perhaps then than now i — and with its network of rivers affording ready means of 

' Sec below. Charter I. 
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communication and intercourse, musd have oftered a specially t'avourable field tor the 
advancement of early society, alike when man was in the hunting stage and later when he 
had turned himself to agriculture and the domeilication of animals or was opening up 
commerce with distant lands. At present, our researches carry us hack no further than the 
fourth millennium b.c. and have lifted but one corner of the veil that hides this remarkable 
civilization, but even at Mohenjo-daro there are still several earlier cities lying, one below 
the other, deeper than the spade has vet penetrated, and though the permanent rise of the 
subsoil water precludes the hone of our ever being able to explore the earliest settlements 
on this site, it can hardlv he doubted that the storv already unfolded will be carried still 
further back on other sites, of which there are a multitude waiting to be excavated in Sind 
and Baluchistan. One thing that stands out clear and unmistakable both at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa, is that the civilization hitherto revealed at these two places is not an incipient 
civilization, but one alreadv age-old and ^ereotyped on Indian soil, with many millennia of 
human endeavour behind it. Thus India muft henceforth be recognized, along with Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt, as one of the moft important areas where the civilizing processes 
of society were initiated and developed. I do not mean to imply bv this that India can claim 
to be regarded as the cradle of civilization ; nor do I think on the evidence at present 
available that that claim can be made on behalf of any one country in particular. In my 
view, the civilization of the Chaicolithic and succeeding Ages resulted from the combined 
efforts of many countries, each contributing a certain quota towards the common ^fock of 
knowledge. From the Neolithic, if not from the Palasolithic Age onwards the mo^f populated 
regions were undoubtedly the great river valleys of South and South-\\'e^t Asia and Northern 
Africa, where the cold was never intense, where food and water were ready to the hand of 
man, where pa^urage was good, irrigation feasible, and communication easy along the 
courses of the natural waterways. In each of these river valleys, on the banks of the Nile 
and the Euphrates as on those of the Karun, the Helmund or the Indus, mankind may be 
assumed to have had equal chances of development, and it is natural to suppose that progress 
in one direbfion or another was being made in all these regions simultaneously and doubtless 
in many others besides. If this view, which is surely the moSl rational one, be accepted, if 
we regard this wide-flung civilization ot the Afrasian belt as focussed in various centres and 
developed by the mutual efforts of different peoples, we shall better underhand how, despite 
its general homogeneity, it nevertheless comprised many widely differing branches, each of 
which, in its own sphere, was able to maintain its local and individual charabfer. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

The excavations at Mohenjo-daro described in these two volumes were carried out in 
five winter seasons between 1922 and 1927, and preliminary accounts of mosT: of the work 
done have already appeared in our Departmental Reports. These preliminary accounts, 
however, were necessarily brief and were compiled perforce at the close of each season, before 
the excavators themselves had had time fully to digeft their materials. For this reason and 
in view of the world-wide interest awakened by these discoveries it seemed to me desirable 
to co-ordinate the results of these fir^ five vears and to publish as complete a record of them 
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as is at present prafticable, but the reader must understand that these volumes do not claim 
to be other than provisional. In the nature of things it could not be otherwise. ^Ve are 
engaged in opening up an entirely new chapter of civilization. Our task is but jusd beginning. 
Fresh materials are coming to light almosT: daily, and our horizon, therefore, is insensibly 
changing. In such conditions any approach to finality is out of the quesdion. With our 
fa<fi:s and figures — and these are the backbone of these volumes — we are on firm ground. 
They may be relied on to stand the teSd of time. But tacts and figures are not everything. 
They need to be effedtively interpreted, and this can only be accomplished elfecdivel} 
when our knowledge of this period is much fuller than at present. Let me add, 
too, parenthetically, that it can only be accomplished, now or in the tuture, by specialists 
conversant with the subjedt in all its bearings. I cannot retrain from stressing thi'' 
point here, because the antiquities from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa already figured in 
the pages of our Departmental Reports have been made the subject ot much nonsensical 
writing, which can be nothing but a hindrance in the way of useful research. It was my 
anxiety to ensure that the exploration ot Mohenjo-daro and the publication ot these valuable 
materials should lack nothing which expert knowledge could supply, that decided me three 
vears ago to enlidf for our work here the help of a specialiift in Mesopotamian Archaeology, 
the intimate bearing of which on our Indus Culture had become abundantly clear. By a 
Stroke of good fortune I was able to secure the services of Mr. Frneft Mackay, well-known 
for his excavations at Kish and Jemdet Nasr, and an archaeologist of long experience in Kgypt 
and Palestine as well. To this officer my debt in regard to these volumes is a particularly 
heavy one ; for to him has fallen the task, necessarily very laborious and exacting, of describing 
not only the bulk of the minor antiquities, but a substantial share of the monumental remains 
as well. Other collaborators in this publication to whom I take this opportunity of tendering 
my grateful thanks, are ; — Mr. Hargreaves, Officiating Director Genera! of Archa'ology in 
India, and his Deputy tor Exploration, Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, who have furnished 
descriptive accounts of the excavation work done by them in the -reasons 1925-6 and 
1926-7 respectively ; Mr. Sidney Smith, Inspector of Antiquities in Mesopotamia, and 
Mr. C. J. Gadd, of the British Museum, who have together compiled the elaborate Sign- 
Manual reproduced in Plates CXIX-CXXIX and contributed illuminating note- on the 
mechanical nature and on some external features of the Indus writing; Professor S. Langdon, 
of Oxford, who has supplied another important chapter on the same perplexing subjed of the 
writing ; Mr. M. Sana Ullah, Archceological Chemisl in India, who has made most of the 
chemical analyses and, in Chapter XXV, has dealt with the sources and metallurgy of copper 
and its alloys ; Mr. A. S. Hemmy, lately Principal of the Government College at Lahore, who 
has investigated the syStems of weights and measures ; Col. R. B. Sewell, DireCtor of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and his colleague Dr. B. S. Guha, who have made an exhaustive 
examination of the animal remains ; and Sir h.dwin Pascoe, DireCbor ot the Geological 
Survey, and Mr. A. L. Coulson of the same Department, who have performed the same 
service in regard to metals and minerals. 

To Mr. A. J. Turner of the Indian Central Cotton Committee and his colleague in the 
Technologic^ Laboratory, Mr. A. N. Gulati, I am also much indebted for their careful 
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researches in connetlion with the use of cotton at Mohcnjo-daro ; to tsir Aiircl Stein tor 
suppiyins: me with the materials relative to Baluchistan from which the map at the end of 
the text has been compiled ; to Dr. C. \V. B. Xormand, Director General ot the Meteoro- 
loe;ical Department in India for ready assistance given on the question of climatic changes ; 
to Dr. H. R. Hall, ever a generous and helpful friend, as well as to the frustees of the 
British Museum, for allowing two of their officers to take up the compilation ot the Sign- 
Manual as part of their official duties in the Museum ; to Dr. H. J. Plendcrleith, also ot 
the British Museum, for his insdruttn-e note on the glazed pottery in Appendix II ; and to 
Dr. A. B. Cook, of Queen’s College, Cambridge, for several valuable suggesdions in 
connexion with mv chapter on the Indus Religion. 

Three other scholars whose names I cannot pass over in silence, are the late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, to whom belongs the credit of having discovered, if not Mohenjo-daro itself, at any 
rate its high antiquity, and his immediate successors in the task of excavation, Messrs. M. S. 
Vats and K. N. Dikshit. The valuable work accomplished by each of these officers in turn 
is already widely known and will be ftill further apparent from the pages of these volumes, 
but no one probably except myself can fully appreciate the difficulties and hardships which 
they had to face in the three firft seasons at Mohenjo-daro or the pluck and enthusiasm 
with which they overcame them. 

Finallv, and as a postcript to the above, which was written more than a year ago, let 
me add how much indebted I am to Mr. T. K. Penniman of Trinity College, Oxford, for 
the great care he has taken in compiling the Index to these volumes, and to Mr. Arthur 
Probslhain, the Publisher, for his unremitting interest in the work as well as for much 
practical help. 


JOHN MARSHALL. 
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Chapter I 


THE COUNTRY, CLIMATE, AND RIVERS * 


T Hr. nchesT: grain-lands of Sind in the days betore modern irrigation were the broad Natural fertility 
plains of Larkana between the Indus and the Kohisdhan or Kirthar hills. Nowadays of district round 
their fertility is much enhanced by the network of artificial canals and protecdive Mohenjo-daro. 
''bands ” along the banks of the river, but, even without these, this tracdmusd always have been an 
exceptionally productive one, since it was watered not only by the main ftream of the Indus 
but by the long and winding loop that now functions as the Wesdern Nara Canal, as well 
as by a multitude of other natural waterways and lakes that take the drainage of the 

western mountains. Round Larkana Itself the country is known as the Garden of Sind, 

and compared with many parts of the Province it may well be likened to a garden. At the 

be^t, however, the term is a relative one. For in spite of Its natural advantages, there are 

^lill many patches of salt wilderness or sdretches of unreclaimed jungle interrupting the 
cultivation. 

It is In this dlilridf and in one such small patch of barren land that Mohenjo-daro, Situation and 
the “ Mound of the Dead ”, is situate. It Elands on what is known locally as “ The Island ” extent of site. 
— a long, narrow ^Irlp of land between the main river bed and the Wesdern Nara loop, its 
precise position being 27° 19' N. by 68° 8' E., some 7 miles by road from Dokri on the North- 
Wesdern Railway, and 25 from Larkana town. The mounds which hide the remains of 
the ancient citv, or rather series of cities (since there are several of them superimposed one 
upon the other) are conspicuous from afar in the riverine flat, the highesd of them, near the 
north-weSd corner, rising to a height of some 70 feet, the others averaging from 20 to 30 feet 
above the plain. The aClual area covered by the mounds is now no more than about 240 acres, 
but there is little doubt, as we shall presently see, that floods and erosion have greatly 
diminished their extent, and that the deep alluvium deposited by the river has covered all 
the lower and outlying parts of the city. Floods, too, and erosion, accelerated by the extreme 
aridity of the climate, have worked much havoc in the mounds that have survived, cutting 
them up into hillocks, furrowing their sides, and widening and deepening the long depressions 
that mark the lines of the ancient streets. The salts also which permeate the soil of Sind 
have hastened the decay of the site. With the slightest moisture in the air, these salts 
crystallize on any exposed surface of the ancient brickwork, causing it to disintegrate and flake 
awav, and eventually reducing it to powder. So rapid is their adion that within a few hours 
after a single shower of rain newly excavated buildings take on a mantle of white rime like 
iVeshlv falten snow. The desolation that thus distinguishes this group of mounds is shared 
bv the plain immediately around them, which for the most part is also white with salt and 
sustains little besides the dwarf tamarisk and the babul, the camel-thorn, and tussocks of 


1 A map of Sind and Baluchiftan. showing 
pocket at the end of this volume. 
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coarse k.inh grass. .\dd to this that the clini.ite of the locailt;- is one ot the wor-i: in India ; 
that the temperature ranges trnm below free/dn” point to ico ^ieurees 1-ahrenheit; that there 
are bitterlv cold winds in winter, trequcnt elu-.l storms m summer ; th.it rlie a\eraoe rainfall 
is not more than 6 inches, but occasionallv (as in ipco) \'arieni bv toi'rential downpours ; 
that clouds of sandflies and mosquitoes increase the discomtorts ot hte — and it will be tound 
hard to picdure a less attractive spot than IVIohenjo-daro is to-da\-. Nevertheless, it would 
be wrong to assume that the conditions now prevailin'^- were necessarilv the same fi\-e thousand 
vears ago, when Mohenio-daro was a flourishing citv. On the contrarv, there arc reasons 
tor believine that both the climate and physical aspects ot the countrv have undergone 
material changes since then. Thus, that the raintall used to be substantiallv heavier than 
it is at present, may be interred from the universal use ot burnt instead of sun-dried bricks 
tor the walls of dwelline houses and other buildings. From the earliesd times at 
Mohenjo-daro with which we are as yet acquainted, its builders were iusl as familiar with 
sun-dried as with kiln-burnt bricks, and habituallv emploved the former for foundations and 
infillings, wherever thev were protected from the elements. Had the climate been as drv 
and the rainfall as scantv as it is to-day, it can hardly be doubted that they would have used 
sun-dried bricks (which are tar cheaper than burnt ones) in exposed parts of the buildings 
as well, jusd as builders use them to-dav, not only in Sind but in every other arid country of 
the Orient. Another piece of evidence bearing on the same point is furnished by the class 
ot animals engraved on the seal amulets (Pis. CIII to CXVI). Apart from cattle and 
fabulous creatures, these animals are such as are commonlv tound in damp, junglv country — 
namely, the tiger, rhinoceros, and elephant ; the lion, which notoriously prefers a dry zone, 
is conspicuous by its absence. ' Unfortunately, none of this evidence is decisive. It may 
be argued, and fairly so, that the poorer kinds of houses have not vet been excavated in the 
earlier sdrata ; that, so far as the later ones are concerned, the materials for them were obtained 
by dismantling the older structures belonging to the wealthier classes ; and that the use of 
kiln-burnt in preference to sun-dried bricks signifies nothing more than the prevailing 
opulence of the citv. Similarlv, it can be maintained that the manv house and street drains which 
are such a conspicuous feature at Mohenjo-daro, were designed to carry off only the refuse- 
water of the houses, not rain-water at all ; and that, had they been intended for the latter, 
the receptacles into which thev discharge, if not the drains themselves, would necessarilv 
have been more capacious. Then, again, as to the animals on the seals, it is true no doubt 
that the tiger, rhinoceros, and elephant are found as a rule in moi.Ter regions, but the tiger 
is still occasionally shot in .Sind, while the elephants portraved on the seals mav have been 
tame ones imported from other dislricts. Taken by itself, therefore, none of these pieces 
ot evidence from Mohenjo-daro can be regarded as conclusive. But, taken colleCtivelv, thev 
certainlv point to a heavier raintall than Sind enjoys to-day, and this interence is corroborated 
by the climatic changes that can be shown to have taken place in the neighbouring disdridfs 
of Baluchisdan. Luckily, the fafts in regard to the latter region are indisputable. At spot 
atter spot in Southern Baluchisdan, in the midsd of desert wasdes where there is either no water 
at all or only enough to susdain a handful of nomads, Sir Aurel Stein found the remains of 
large and once flourishing settlements belonging to the prehisdoric age. Of these remains 
I shall have more to say anon in connection with the westward diffusion - of the earlv Indus 


* "I ht onl;. representation rt lions, it' indeed the;e are lior;., either at Mohenjo-daro or Itnrarpa is tiiat on the 
5m.iii sealing hgured in PI. XII, 12, where two lions appear as “ genu ”, concei'.ej per-haps as orhcialing .n a s.u red 
ceremonial. Cf, pp. ;2 and pc. 

- Ct, rp. c,6 a, ir.fru. 
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culture. Here it is sufficient to draw attention tii three points onlv in reu-U'd to theiu. The 
first IS that the immense and labonoush' constructed d.ims or r-E:';.!.'. .is the\' .tre loc.ille 
called, which are a distinctive te.rture ot manv ot the--e sertiements and whish were intend.ed 
for the hoIding-up and sloratte ot water, would have been a-- u-eles^ a^ then are fo-d iw un'ess 
the raintal! had been substantiallv heavier. On the other hand — and this is the scLond 
point — these sam.e dams would have been etitireiv superfluous it the rainial! ha.i iKen 
a reasonably ample one and distributed more or less evenlv over the whole vear, as it imw 
is, for example, in Northern ]iuroj’'e. It was onlv because the r.uniall was deficient that 
they were needed at all. The third point is that much c't the desiccatioii ot B.ilachistan 
must have taken place at some period between tiie Chalcolithic Period, when the population 
was comparatively dense and settled, and the fourth centurv h.c., when Alexander the < Ireat 
made his disastrous march back through the deserts ot ( ledrosia, and when its condition must 
have been as parched and barren as it is to-daw Indeed., trom the terrible [Mcture ot this 
area which is painted bv Arrian and other lustorians ot Alex.inder, there can be no room tor 
doubt that the general desiccation ot the country hud been accomplished smne centuries at 
least before Alexander tnn’ersed it, and this conclusioti is borne out bv Arri.in's statement, 
based on the authority ot Nearchos. about the losses susta.ined bv hemir.imis and Cvrus when 
they attempted a similar feat ; for, whatever the truth behind that story, it is evident that in 
popular tradition Gedrosia had long been rcg.irded as impractic.ihle tor the passage ot armies.’ 

So far, then, as Baluchistan is concerned, we are on pertectly sale ground in affi.rining that 
in the Chalcolitlilc Age — the acre to which most of these prehiToric remains are to he 
assigned' — the rainfall of that country, though by no means a hea\y one, was substantially 
in excess of what it is now ; in other words, that it was in the neiahhourhood ot, say, 15 to 
20 inches fer annum ; and it will accord with the evidence at present av.iil.iiflc t'-om 
Mohenjo-daro if an approximately equal raintall is assumed tor .'sind. Bur wlierher in other 
respedfs the same climatic conditions prevailed in both these areas and whether the desiccation 
that subsequently overtook them is attributable to the same causes, are questions that must 
s'till remain open. 

A theory that has won some acceptance amonv climatcjlogists - is th.tt during the List Possible causes 
glacial and post-glacial periods the northern storm belt was deflected by Arctic pressure of climatic 
further south, with the result that the Atlantic rainstorms, which now paSs over Central and changes. 
Northern Europe, then passed over the IMediterranean and Northern .\tnc.t and gradually 
expended their enerev over what is now the ciry belt ot Southern Asia, but not betore they 
had reached the Indo-Gangetic plains. According to this theory, the .Sahara and Ifirypt 
at one time enjoyed a climate as damp and variable as Central Europe Pioes to-day, and the 
now desiccated countries further east — Arabia, Alesopotamia, Persia, Baluchistan, and 
Sind — though not quite so favoured, nevertheless came in for a relatively bnuntitul rainfall 
more or less evenlv disTributed throughout the year. Northern India, be it said, is still 
affedled by the winter slorms that traverse the Mediterranean to Syria and Palestine, and it 
has therefore been inferred that Northern India received ampler and more frequent rain 
before the storm belt had shitted northward. I his theory is certainly an attractive one, 
the more so because it links together climatically all the countries, trom the .ctlantic to the 
Indus, that arc comprised in the .Afrasian drv zone, and furnishes a simple out not inadequate 
explanation of how these countries, which arc now largely liarren waNtes, may once have 
been densely populated. So far, however, as the theory applies to Sind, it is not a convincinL,' 
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one, since it takes no account ot the ^r.iJual she’ink.iue fh.u has keen on in the area 

affected Ia" the south-west monsoon or ot the obvious hkelihoo^l ot the wiliev ot the Indus 
haviny once been included in that area. hear that the monsoon h.is, in tact, Cvcn in leaent 
centuries, extended over tracts that are now untouch'al by it, is atrw-ted by the ecnlence ot 
hisdorv. dhus, iSIoslem writers up to the clo-e oi the lourteentn centuri. \.i). treipienriy 
allude to the rainv seasons in the iNiultan Province, wnicn is now well within the dry zone, 
though It occasionallv feels the torce ot ca'chanie storms traveliinu' westwai'd troni the head 
of the Bay.’^ Aoain, it musf have been this same retreat or the south-west monsoon that 
produced the devastating drvness which in modern times has overtaken the plains ot Sibi 
to the south-west ot Ouetta and converted lands that were once ureen and well cultivated 
into a howlina; wilderness.- heeina, then, that in the case ot both ?\Iultan and Sibi, the cause 
of recent desiccation is to be tound, not in the failure ot the wesferly rain-stcirms, but in the 
withdrawal of the monsoon towards the north and. easd, it is not unreasonaole to inter that, 
at a sdill earlier date, the monsoon mav have withdrawn from the lower valley ot the Indus 
and the deserts to the easd of it, and that its withdrawal may account, in part at any rate, tor 
their desiccation. In this connection Dr. C. \\ . Xormand, Direcfor ot the Indian Meteoro- 
logical Department, writes as follows A “Sind and Baluchisdan are alike in being arid 
regions, but differ from one another in respecd of the time of incidence of their scanty rainfall. 
In Sind (and some neighbouring portions of Baluchislan also) rainfall occurs chiefly during 
the monsoon. Over the greater part of Baluchistan, however, the season of greatesd raintall 
is winter. These fairs are shown in the tollowina: table : — 


RainUl! in 
Normal very wet 

rainfall. season. 


Rainfall in 
very dry 
season. 


Sind 

Baluchis’tJn 


I W inter 
\ Monsoon 
I Winter 
I Monsoon 


I 


- 1 

^ TT 

2 


2 ;V (, I q I I ) 
•7 OQ 13 ) 
10 (191 1) 
t (iqi?) 


0 (1921) 

1 (1918) 

2 (1920 

4 (iqtS) 


“ In this table the winter season covers the months Xiovember to April, while the monsoon 
is from June to September. The table also contains data of the total raintall in abnormally 
wet and abnormally dry seasons respectively. It is immediately obvious that, it one is called 
upon to explain a pasd rainy age in Sind, it is more reasonable to do so by postulating a change 
(and, judging from 1913, not a very great change) in the monsoon conditions ; a very much 
greater change in meteorological conditions is required to explain a copious raintall in winter, 
unless a change in the orographv of Sind’s surroundings is simultaneously postul.ited. 

“ So far as Ealuchisdan is concerned, one may imagine either a more rainy winter or 
a more rainy monsoon than at present, but preferably the former. In Baluchistan a dry 
winter is one in which the winter depressions from the wesd are inactive. Westerly winds 
are a normal feature of the upper air circulation over Baluchisdan in both dry and wet winters. 
Sometimes, for some unknown reason, these westerly winds carry with them attive 
disturbances, which produce a wet season, as in 1911; sometimes they carry equally 
numerous but inactive depressions, as in the dry winter of 1921. 


Cr. Imperial Gaz.etteer of India (Prov. Scries), Panjab, vol. i, p. 14; and Major II. G. Raverty, “ 'I'he Mihran 
of Sind and its tributaries,” JASB. vol. Ixi (1892), pp. 281, 282, 417, etc. 

- Ct. Ravery, loc. cit., pp. 3 1 2—1 3,n. 3 1 2, where he quotes from the Ardish-iAIahfil and the hisdory of .Mir Ma’sum 
oi BaLhar. 

^ I quote from a persona! letter. 
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On the whole, it one is to put torw.ini one Mnule exp'.in.ttion t.>r h.L.iwe:- r.iin in the 
piibt in both Sind and B.iluchi:^t.ln (e'-peei.tlK' South ihiluchistrui;, it i-^ >i'np.e:' on 

meteorological grounds to seek th.at expl.ination in a m.ore .tbunO-.int morooon :r. th>ew' ,ire.l^. 

Independently ot these con^ideratlons we mu^t aKo not toruet that in neither Isuvpt 
nor Mesopotamia is there anv evidence to show that during tlie L h.iitohthic .\ge tPe rainKiii 
was subktantiallv heavier than it is at present. On the contrary, rht universal use or sun-^lried 
brick in exposed buildings — to sav nothing ot other tacts pointin” m the s.imc dwection — - 
is proot positive that the climate has altered little in those countries during the last h\e or six 
thousand vears. \\ c shall do well, therefore, to hesit.ite lieti're assuming that the pluvi.il 
theory alluded to above explains the ehanpes that h.ive r.iken pi.ice in ^indi si;-;, f rhe 
Chalcolithic Age. 

I have dwelt at the outset on this {juesfion ot chm.ite bei,ause of its intim.ite iH’.iring 
on manv o! the problems that confront us at Alohenio-daro. .Another haixiiy less import, int Changes in the 
question concerns the nver svstein ot the Snul \ .illey. At present tsiiui is w.itere,! by rhe river system of 
Indus alone with its affluents and branches. 1 his w.is not so always. 1 welve i.entu:iC' Sind, 

ago, when the Arabs first came to Sind, there yere two gre.it rivers flowing th'‘oUL.n the i.uid ; 
to the west, the Indus ; to the east, the < o'eat Alihr.ui,' aKo known as the i lakra or \\ .ihind.ih. 

Of these two rivers the eastern one seems to have been the more iinport.mt. \V har precisely 
were their courses in successive periods, aiul in what manner they were connecteii or 
independent one of the other, are questions that ha’-e been miKh deb.ited without any icliable 
conclusions being reached. Major Ravertv, the foremost authority on the subject, (.omiiKied 
th,at at the time of the Arab invasion the main channel ot the Ore.it .Mihr.in followed a line 
roughly coincident with the exisling Eastern NTira can.il, which was once an imprirt.inf river 
bed.^ According to him the terminal course ot the Indus, which flows by Mohenjo-daro, 
was then a subsidiarv branch ot the Mihriin, but its course was not the same as .u present. 

The Mihran itself, he held, w'as the chief channel by which the rivers of flw Panjalv' tound 
their wav to the sea. Whether conclusions as sweeping as these are justified on the data 
available is doubtful. One thing, however, may ix- regarded as certain — and this is the one 
that mainly concerns us here — viz. that throughout the Mediaeval Period and up to the 
middle of the fourteenth centurv there were two large riv'ers inste.id ot one, fiowing in parallel 
courses to the sea, and that these two rivers divided between thcmse'ves the vast volume 
of water from the five rivers ot the Panjab, as well as trom rhe old ( dn igghar and Chi.ang 
to the easd.^ Whether in the three thousand years that el.ipsed between the Ch.ikohthic 
Age, w'hen Mohenjo-daro was a flourishing city, and the coming ot the Arans, these rivers 
underwent as manv changes as during the last twelve centuries, we have no means ot knowing. 

1 The name Mihran, however, appears to have been applied aiso cn occaaon to the pre.^ent InJj-. Cl. Coa.-e,-,;, 

Antiquities of Sind, p. 5 ; Ravertv, p. 297; Ain-i-Akbari translation by Hiochminn, Jirrclt, v./. 11, p. ;2~. 

2 I.e., it passed close by the city of .Mor, tl.ence aowed south for some 9c miics and swept eastward in .1 curve which 
carried it wesTt of Umarkot, and so to the Rann of Cutch (then an estuary of rim se.i) and by the Kor; Creek to t.-.c .-Vrabun 
Sea. Cf. Ravertv, op. cit., pp. I 56-, 'oS. On the other hand. Mr. Couscns is of opinion tii.at at -he time r: the .Mab 
invasion the Mihran, which he identifies wilh Raverty’s Kumbha, was iioMng from norti. to ..airi. betwe-r. tl.e .A.or 
hills and the present line of the Indus in a co.irrC which tot>k it by the wan, ot .Maixurah. Ci. his An.iqu.tia -f S.na, 

p. 5 and PI. cm. _ , , , . . 

^ Including the Chitang, Ghagghar, and ."-utlej on tiie e,ist, the Bca , Raw.. Climao, rmi iin.a.m ir. ti.o c ntre, .an.l 

the Indus on the west. - ■ t . 

‘ How preciselv they divided thi, volume of water, and whether the ma.n waters ot tiu In.,a. .lowm into tne 

Mihran. as Raverty suppo-es. or follosvcd approximately their present cmir e. - ,ms n, .re rrobah.e, ar. open questions 
into which wc need ivt enter here. 


ho-Ac.: into tr,e 


.re rr'-oci'A.', arc 
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The Indus and 
Mihran in 
relation to 
Mohenjo-daro. 


Danger of 
inundation. 


It is worthy of remark, however, that, aceoraint; t!> iMaii'r R.u'errv, the traiwier o! tiie Suriej 
from the Hakra to the Ileas, the drvitir; up ot tlte li.ikra ir-^eit, .itui perhaps aKo the oi'eikinLt 
awav of the Indus front the Mihrhn, resulted Intm tlie terrihc st<'rm tloods which in the 
middle ot the fourteenth centurv a.u. oterwhelme^l the whole country Ivetwccn the Sutlej 
and the Chinabd If this was so, there is no need to -.tssinue that such a catastrophe was 
anything hut exceptional or that others of a like mauiiitiKie ha^i occurred in eai-!ier aues. 
On the other hand, it is well known that all these rivers are suhiect tci miistant fluctuat'ons 
and chances owing to causes which have always been in operation, tiotaltlv the yholencc of 
the floods to which they' are exposed, the unresisting; nature ot the allinium through which 
they cut their way, and their general tendency, like that of all rivers in the northern hemisphere, 
to “ wesd ”, that is, to erode their right banks rather than their left. I'hus, even under 
modern conditions ot control, there is hardly a year that passes without some alteration in 
their courses ; and, so tar as Upper and Middle Sind are concerned, it is probably not too 
much to say that there is hardly a square mile of their alluvial plains over which the Indus 
or Mihran has not at some time or other flowed. This being so, it tvould manifestly be idle 
to speculate on the precise courses which the one or other of these rivers followed in the third 
or fourth millennium b.c. Nevertheless, the exislence of the two important Chalcolithic 
sites of Mohenjo-daro and Jhukar, the one in the near vicinity of the Indus, the other of the 
\\ extern Nara loop, warrants the presumption that in this disdrief the course of the river 
was not very different five thousand years ago from what it is now, since it is highly improbable 
that cities such as these w'ould have been esdablished elsewhere than on or near the banks 
of an important waterway. 

We may piedure, then, the Sind valley with its twin rivers and their affluents as no less 
green and fertile in that remote period than it was in the davs of Alexander the Great, when 
the territories of Mousikanos were described as the mosd flourishing of all that the Greeks 
had seen In India, or than it was two centuries earlier sdill, when Sind and the Panjab were 
reputed the richesd and mosd populous of all the Satrapies of the Achxmenid Umpire. And 
because the waters of its many affluents were then partly diverted into the Mihran, we mav 
visualize the Indus as flowing by Mohenjo-daro in less formidable volume than it does at 
present' — a river that could have been kept in bounds without such vasd embankments as have 
become necessary in recent centuries, and that in normal years could be counted on to rise 
and inundate, without devasdating, the surrounding country. Our picture, however, would 
be wrongly drawn if we imagined Mohenjo-daro free from the havoc of floods ; for if there 
is one fact that sdands out clear and unmistakable amid these ruins, it is that the people musd 
have lived in ever-present dread of the river. Then, as now, the Indus was the source of 
fertility and wealth ; on its annual inundation depended in a great measure the crops ; on 
It also the commerce and life of the city. But it it was a beneficent giver, it might equally 
become the author ot desolation and ruin. That this was so is shown bv the pains which the 
builders of Mohenjo-daro have taken to provide their edifices with prteternaturally solid 
basements and to raise them aloft on artificial terraces which time and again were heightened 
in order to place them out of reach of the floods. In recent centuries and until the river 
was put under control, the plains of Larkana were annually inundated by a great deluge wfflich 


’ C;, Ravcity, or. cit.. 
floeds nia’.' h.’vc Leer, ore oi 
'.\hich li.ii nor liiilitrro L.:cn 
.V-rrm;. and flooJj in Europe 


pp. 391-2. Ravcrly, v.-hosc a.attiorily 0 
rhe rt-a-ons tor iun? di.S.d'a canaE in liio f 
noticed, that this cdtaitrophc in the Far jab 
, .\rnenca, and Central A'i.i. Ft.r the latt'e 


ti’.e A In U:sat-Ht- T az'jdr Ikh, ;u"geD^^ that these 
!ra.r.,h-Hi;ar Distriep It is a reni.irhable fact, 
synchronr/ed v.'ith a period of unprecedented 
:r, cl. Llhworth Iduntinpton, Civiii-ation and 
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burst the riuht bank ot the river between zo aiivi v- tniie^ ai '.ve ''ukku" .u}^; U' wa'v 

south to the Maiichhar Lake and so back, !n the Aral Ivi'.er, to ti'.e hiJ.U'd In .ari'.er ei.i'.o, 
when the river was smaller, we mav suppose that it oeertiow e.i !t^ bai'.ks :r,ore uent:v .ind 
spread its waters more gradually over the tace ot the usunfrv. .w it i^U'es in the Helta to-day. 
Even so, however, it musd trequcntlv have haj^pened that the riser cauie daiwn ;n .limonnal 
flood, bursding its banks and, in spite ot artificial earthworks y.t sush exirted,', carrsinu 
ruin tar and wide.- 

Nor was it only againsd these occasional deludes that the people ot Mohen'o-,laro h.ivi 
to provide. They were faced, as the centuries passed, b\ the tact that rlie bed; Useit ot the 
Indus was sleadilv beincr raised bv the vast voluip.e ot silt that tlu’ river brings down,'' and 
that with it was being raised also the level ot the adjacent plains. 1 he pr(xe--s was slow but 
relentless. Each annual inundation miuht raise the level ot the ground by only the tr.iction 
of an inch ; nevertheless, in the course ot a tew generations, the si.uiacr ot floohiinu troni this 
cause would be a very real one. The wav in which the river has sprc.ui its alluvium over the 
w'hole expanse ot plain is well demonstrated bv the discfivery ot ancient brick remains nearly 
30 feet below the present surtace ot the ground. The p.irticular str.itum to whii.h these rein.iins 
belong has not vet been established ; but presuming them to be between 4,000 and 5,000 
years old, the average rate of deposit woukl work out at less th.in .1 toot a century. 1 his 
computation, however, cannot be regarded as reliable; tor, on the one hand, the remains in 
question mav be more modern than is presumed ; on the other, the rate at whuh the alluvial 
deposit was formed mav have been substantially more rapid when the Indus was a slower 
moving river and silt consequently was accumulating more quickly on its bed. 


^ Cf. Gazetteer of the Proz inee of Sind, vo!. .-V, p. y 

^ The violent floods of this year (1929) and tlio luivoc caused by tiu ni have .afTordi i a 'tri-.aip, it icrrih.e. 1, a, 'trailer, 
of the danger- tvhich niU't alvva;. - have threatened the dwellers in the Indio \ a'.le;. . ei eii tiiough the river in.o n- it h.ne 


been as turbulent then as now. 

The amount of silt carried down by the river at Sukhur during the mon. i..n jea? ei 


calculited at r.earh a iniihon 


tons a day. 


Rise of Indus 
bed and of 
alluvial plain. 
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THE SITE AND ITS EXCAVATION ‘ 




O RIGINALLY, the site of Mohenjo-daro must have been much more extensive 
than it is to-day and have formed a more closely connected whole, but water and 
wind, aided bv the action of salt in the soil and the extreme aridity ot the climate, 
have com.bined to eat deeply into its sides and carve deep furrows and hollows through Its 
middle, leaving only here and there mere fragments of the later cities. For the most part 
the hollows thus formed bear no relation to the configuration of the ancient structures or to 
the lav-out of the citv. They are solely the result of haphazard erosion, their contours 
reminding us of some jig-saw puzzle ; but a noteworthy exception to this general observation 
is the lateral depression (designated “ East Street ” in the plan) which cuts across the site 
from east to west between the VS and HR Areas. Our excavations in these two areas have 
shown that this long, straight depression was one of the main thoroughtares of the city. 
Crossing it, again, at right angles is another long but apparently less important street (“ First 
Street ” in the plan), which traverses both the HR and VS Areas from south to north and 
continues right through to the north of the site, where it has been picked up again in 
Mr. Mackay’s recent diggings. From these two long streets, as well as from the short 
sections of others disclosed In other parts of the site, it Is evident that the city was intersected 
by long straight or approximately straight thoroughfares mainly oriented north to south or 
east to west ; and it is natural to suppose that one of these thoroughfares — perhaps the most 
important of them all — ran north to south through the broad depression which divides the 
Stupa Mound from the rest of the site, in a line parallel with Firsl Street and conneetting at 
right angles with East Street. The depression in question was thought bv Mr. Banerji, 
the first excavator ot Mohenjo-daro, to be the ancient bed of a river ; but no evidence has 
yet been found to confirm this view. Originally, as I conceive it, this depression was nothing 
more than a thoroughfare like East Street ; but lying, as it did, north and south it came in 
for the full force of the countless floods which once swept down from the north and w'hich 
must have gone on widening and deepening the depression until it reached its present form. 
East Street, on the other hand, being protectled along its whole length by the flanking mounds 
on its north, would not suffer in the same way ; and the lesser streets and lanes, which w^ere 
artificially raised from time to time, would ordinarily have been beyond the reach of flood 
water. In other ancient Indian cities that I have excavated I have commonly found that 
the main thoroughfares were substantially lower than the buildings alongside of them, the 
explanation being that, while the level of the latter was for one reason or another frequently 
raised, the public thoroughfares, and particularly the more important ones, did not keep pace 
wfith them. At Mohenjo-daro, owfing to the ever present menace of inundation, the process 

.A. plan of the site, along with a map of Sind and Baluchistan, will be found in the pocket at the end of this volume, 
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of level-raisin" went on more rapidly, or at any rate the effecTts of it are now more apparent, 
than on mosf Indian sites, not only in the buildings but in the lanes and smaller streets as well, 
where from time to time much labour was expended on laying the drains at higher and higher 
levels. Thus it came about that, in the later periods of occupation, there was a considerable 
drop at the points where many of the lanes debouched on the side streets, and another drop 
where the latter joined the main thoroughfares. 

What extent of ground was covered bv this city at successive periods has yet to be 
determined. On the easd and north of the mounds traces ot ancient occupation, in the shape 
of low tum.uli or prehistoric potsherds ^rewn over the face of the plain, can be seen tor a space 
of half a mile or thereabouts, and to a lesser distance on the west and south ; but whether 
these areas were once included in the city proper or w'ere merely parts ot its extra-mural 
suburbs is uncertain. One thing, however, that is clear beyond question is that the exiting 
m.ounds have been greatly reduced in size by the incessant erosion of their sides, and that 
the ancient city, therefore, must once have extended well beyond their existing limits. This 
being so, it follows that, if the city walls ever stood on ground higher than the present level 
of the plain, they mush inevitably have perished. Mr. Mackay has sugge^fed that the city 
may not have been provided with walls at all, but personally I see no sufficient reason at present 
for this supposition ", nor, on the other hand, do I think that the walls of the later cities have 
necessarily been desdroyed ; for, assuming that up to the time ot its zenith Mohenjo-daro 
went on sdeadily expanding, its centre would naturally continue to occupy the elevated 
ground formed by earlier settlements, while its outlying parts would overflow further and 
further on to the plain below. e do not, of course, know if this process ot expansion 
continued up to the latesd periods of its occupation. Probably it did not. In the three lasd 
flrata of remains there are abundant signs of decadence, and it is more thari likely that the 
city was then shrinking in size and importance. But, hewever this may be, it is clear that any 
fortifications it mav have then possessed, would have sdood, not on the rising ground in the 
heart of the city, but on the then level of the plain, which appears to have been some z^ to 
30 feet below its present level ; and, this being so, it is by no means improbable that remains 
of them may yet be found beneath the deep alluvium. 

Unfortunately, the excavation of this lower ground is likely to be rendered yerv 
difficult, if not entirely prohibited, by the height to which the subsoil water has now risen. 
According to the season of the year, this height varies from zo or 30 feet^ below the surface in 
the hottest months to within a few feet of it during the monsoon ; but in the winter season, 
when excavations alone are feasible, the water comes within some 1 5 feet ot the surface ; 
in other words, it is now 10 to 15 feet above the ground level ot 5,000 vears ago. 

Before I close these general observations on the site, it remains to add a tew words about 
its Gratification. Between the level of the subsoil water and the summits of the mounds our 
excavations have disclosed not less than seven sdrata of remains.^ Of these seven sdrata, 
however, we have found that the three latest are distinguished from tneir predecessors by 
increasing signs of decadence in the size and construction of the buildings, and that in some 
areas, though not in all, there is also a well defined break between the remains of the third 
and fourth Grata from the top, as if the city had been reduced to rum at that time and 

1 I say “ not less ”, because we cannot in every case be sure of the identity ol particular strata in one (juarter ot tlie 
site with those in another. Even in the same area the buildings of any given -ttnitum were not unitoriniy jestro_«d or 
reconstructed at one and the same time. Within, let us say, a space ot two centuries some may hate been rebuilt only 
once, others twice, others three times ; and on each of these occasions their ground Hoor levels may have been raised to 
varying heights. It is obvious, therefore, that, as the excavations progress, it may be tound that the strata aireadyexposcw 
in die several areas represent more than seven successive periods, and that others may yet have to be added to them. 


Extent of 
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walls. 


Rise of subsoil 
water and 
difficulty of 
excavating 
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remained in that condition tor an appreciable period heti^rc beine reinnir. Of the seventh 
stratum on!v a verv small extent has been unco.ercvl, but, ><' f.ir a-~ lan !'e indued at 
present, the distinction between this and the sixth stratum is mo'-e tlian iisuillv niarkcal. 
Provisionallv, therefore, we have divided these seven strata into three m.ijor !)i\isions or 
Periods. The first of these, which we term the ‘‘Late Period”, Loinprises the isf, anil, and 
3rd strata; the second, which we term the “Intermediate Period”, comprises the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th strata ; while the third, which we term the “ Ifarlv Period ”, is for the present 
represented only bv the seventh stratum, though, as the diuuinu proceeds lower, there is no 
doubt that earlier strata still will be unearthed. Thus, “Late II” corresponris with the 
second stratum, Intermediate III ” with the sixth, and so on. These maior and minor 
divisions have tor the present been determined exclusivelv bv the stratification of the structural 
remains, not by the antiquities found in them. Some of the strata, it is true, are associated 
with certain classes or tvpes of antiquities. Thus the polvchrome potterv, for example, which 
is illustrated in PI. LZvXX\’'II, 2, has hitherto been tound onlv in the Late Period, and It may 
reasonably be inferred, though the evidence is not vet conclusive, that it was unknown in 
the earlier periods. But, as a rule, the minor antiquities at Mohenjo-daro exhibit so little 
variation in type, that it is hardly possible to discriminate those of one sdratum from those 
of another, and this difficulty of discrimination is all the greater because up to 1927 our 
labours were mainly directed to the excavation of the surface remains, and nearly all the earlier 
sdrata which we had then opened up were in areas where erosion had alrcadv denuded the 
surface of later remains, but where, as a result of this erosion, many small objects appertaining 
to the later strata must have found their way into the debris of the earlier buildings beneath. 

It is not, of course, to be assum.ed bv the reader that the levels of the seven strata or of 
any one of them are uniform throughout the site. If we ever succeed in penetrating down to 
the oldest settlement, we shall no doubt find that it stood on the dead level of the then existing 
plain, but, as successive settlements rose on the ruins of their predecessors, it must necessarily 
have happened that the surface became more and more uneven. Thus, as I pointed out above, 
the outskirts of the city muff long have been on lower ground than its centre ; while even 
at its centre the levels ot contemporary buildings or groups of buildings show great 
disparity. To cite but one example of this: at the beginning of Intermediate III Period, i.e. 
between sdrata 6 and 7, an immense artificial terrace of unburnt brick and clay was raised 
on what afterwards became the site of the Buddhisd Stupa and Monastery, the effect of which 
was to elevate the buildings of the 6th and later strata in this area some 22 feet above the 
corresponding buildings round about them. It will therefore be clear to the reader that, 
though the particular depth of a given stratum below datum level may be, and frequently 
is, an index to its relative date, it is by no means invariably so. 

The stor)' of the excavation of Mohenjo-daro may quickly be told. The site had long 
been known to disdrict officials in Sind, and had been visited more than once by local 
archaeological officers, but it was not until 1922, when Mr. R. D. Banerji sdarted to dig there, 
that the prehisdoric character of its remains w'as revealed. This was not greatly to be 
w'ondered at ; for the only structures then visible were the Buddhist Stupa and Monastery 
at the north-west corner of the site, and these were built exclusively of brick taken from 
the older ruins, so that it was not unnatural to infer that the rest of the site was referable to 
approximately the same age as the Buddhist monuments, viz. to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Indeed, when Mr. Banerji himself set about his excavations here, he had no idea 
of finding anything prehistoric. His primary objeft w'as to lay bare the Buddhift remains, and 
it was while engaged on this task that he came by chance on several seals w'hich he recognized 
at once as belonging to the same class as the remarkable seals inscribed with legends in 
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an undecipherable script -which had long; been known to us from the ruins of Harappa 
in the Panjab. As it happened, the excavation of Harappa itself had at my Instance 
been taken up in the year previous bv Rai Bahadur Dava Ram Sahni, and enough had already 
been brought to light to demonstrate conclusively that its remains, including the inscribed 
seals, were referable to the Chalcolithic Age. Thus, Mr. Banerji’s find came at a singularly 
opportune moment, when we were specially eager to locate other sites of the same early age 
as Harappa. Mr. Banerji himself was quick to appreciate the value of his discovery, and lost 
no time in following it up. In the first place, he deepened his digging on the east side of the 
Buddhist m.ona^ery, as well as at two or three other points in the same precincts, so as to get 
at whatever stratigraphical evidence might be obtainable, and he then proceeded to attack 
two other mounds in the near vicinity — one (Site II of the plan) on the headland north-west 
of the Buddhist Stupa and due north of the Great Bath ; the other (Site III) isolated on the 
low ground at the foot of the north-east corner of the Stupa mound. \\ ith the hot season 
rapidly approaching, Mr. Banerji’s digging was necessarily very restricted, and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that his achievements have been put in the shade by the much bigger operations 
that have since been carried out. This does not, however, lessen the credit due to him. His 
task at Mohenjo-daro was far from being as simple as it may now appear. Apart from the 
discoveries at Harappa, which he had not personally seen, nothing whatever was then known 
of the Indus civilization. The few ^ruftural remains of that civilization which he unearthed 
were built of bricks identical with those used in the Buddhi^ Stupa and Monastery, and bore 
so close a resemblance to the latter that even now it is not always easy to discriminate between 
them. Nevertheless, Mr. Banerji divined, and rightly divined, that these earlier rem.iins mush 
have antedated the Buddhisd Slrudures, which wxre only a foot or two above them, by some 
two or three thousand years. That was no small achievement ! Naturally, some of his 
conclusions have required modification — it could hardly have been otherwise but in the 
main they have been proved by our subsequent researches to be remarkably correcf. 

For another reason also Mr. Banerji’s work at Mohenjo-daro is deserving ot special 
recognition ; for it was carried through in the face of very real difficulties, due in part to lack 
of adequate funds, in part to the hardships inseparable from camp life in such a trying climate. 
With the comfortable quarters for the officers and sdaff which I took sfeps to have erecled 
at Mohenjo-daro between 1925 and 1927, excavation there has become a very much easier 
and more pleasant task than it w-as in the first three seasons, when Mr. Banerji and his 
successors were living under canvas. The fact that two out ot these ^ thiee officers 
Messrs. Banerji and K. N. Dikshit — completely broke down in health before their labours 
were finished, is proof enough of the many privations they had to endure. 

During the two following seasons attention was, at my request, concentrated on the 
opening oArial trenches across the main group of mounds to the cast. In the first of these 
seasons' (1923-4^ Mr. M. S. Vats, who had temporarily relieved Mr. Banerji as 
Superintendent in Western India, sank two long trenches — one north to soutn and the other 
east to west— across the VS Area. His work, unfortunately, was hampered by continued 
shortage of funds, and it was only at a very few points that he was able to expand the tugpng 
and clear some of the structures disclosed. Nevertheless, he accomplished enough to 
demonstrate that this quarter of the site was occupied, right up to the surtace,^ by remains ot 
the Chalcolithic Age, and that these remains consisted mainly ot the houses ot the well-to-do 
classes. He also eAablished the facf that there were several distinct strata ot remains lying 

one below another down to the level of the subsoil water. , , , , ■ 

In the next season (1924-5) Mr. K. N. Dikshit happilv n.id more labour at his 
command, and was able to continue this trenching work on a bigger scale. The trenchc. .chich 
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he dui 2 were all in the DK .\rea to the noith-eait ot the \'S Area. I he' C'nnpiAed a series 
ot short trenches in the ninunds A, i>, and C, and the longer ones lertei'ed 1) and i-'., the last 
ot which cuts right across the northern part ot the inouiuls trom east to west. llesiLies suikiny 
these trenches, Air. Dikshit al^o partiallv cleared several ot the more import. mt Imikiinus 
or groups ot buildings through which these trenches cut, and recotcred a kirue nuni'Der of 
minor antiquities, including some of the mosf caluable that Mohenjo-daio h.is set pi'oduced. 
Preliminary accounts of his and A'lr. \Ats’ discoveries ha\'e alreadv appeaixvi in the H’inual 
Reports ot the Areh.eohgicdl Department^ with a number of illuslrations, some of which are 
not reproduced in these volumes. ^ 

By the time these trial dierginus were hnished, we had ample evid.ence that 
Mohenjo-daro was a site ot exceptional promise, where the excavator couhi scet back at once 
to the Chalcolithic Age, without the toil and expense ot remocing later accumulations, and 
where he would be sure of tindintj well-built structures and other remains in a reasonably 
good sdate of preservation. It was clear to me, however, that if we were to excavate this 
site on a scale compatible with its impiortance, we musd be prepared to launch a much more 
ambitious campaign than had hitherto been feasible. Fortunately for mv ideas, the discoveries 
which had already been made here, coupled with those at Xal, Harappa, Taxila, XAlanda, 
and other sites, were now rousing such widespread interesd that there was little difficulty in 
persuading Government to agree to a more liberal programme and to accord permission to 
my concentrating tor a season at Alohenjo-daro as many of mv officers and their assistants 
as could be spared from Northern and Western India. AIv reasons for seeking this 
permission were not merely that the campaign of excavation which I had in view would demand 
a very much increased starF, but that it was already becoming evident that the Indus culture 
represented at Alohenjo-daro extended over a verv wide area, including Sind and the 
Panjab, it not other large tracts to the east and west ; and I was anxious that the 
officers on whom would tall the task ot following up this civilization, should have 
this opportunity — an opportunity not likely to recur — of collaborating together on one and 
the same site and ot familiarizing themselves with the newly found antiquities as well as with 
the most up-to-date methods ot excavating and preserving them. The officers assembled 
for this purpose were Air. H. Hargreaves, then Superintendent of the Frontier Circle ; 
Air. Ai. S. \ ats. Air. K. A. Dikshit, Mr. B. L. Dhama, Assistant Superintendent in Rajpiutiina 
and Central India, and Air. Sana Ullah, our Archtcological Chemist. This controlling 
staff enabled me to employ effectively a body of from i,cco to i.coo laliourers. These 
I divided into four groups ; one to work under Air. Hargreaves on the HR .Area, a second 
under Air. \'ats on the \'S Area, a third under Air. Dikshit in the DK Area, and the fourth 
under my personal supervision with the help of Mr. Dhama and of mv Ifxcavation Assistant 
from Taxila, Air. A. D. Siddiqi, on the northern half of the Stupa mound. In the course 
of the season Air. Hargreaves excavated all that part of the HR Area which lies to the east 
of First Street, together with the street itself and a strip of the buildings on its west — as much 
of this area, that is to say, as is described by him in these volumes ; Air. Vats expanded his 
previous trench-digging and cleared both A and B Sections, with the exception of those 
buildings which lie to the easd of First Street and a tew at the southern fringe of B Section - ; 
Air. Dikshit returned to the scene ot his former labours on mounds B and C, and opened out 
the groups of buildings shown on Pis. LXI and LXII ; while I myself unearthed the 
Great Bath and other blocks of buildings in the SD Area, and explored as far as was possible 

^ tor rcterence?, see footnote p. 13. 

“ The extent ot Mr. H.rrgreavei’ digging b shown in the plan published in ASR. 1925-6, pi. xxiii, and of 
l^Ir. Mats’ digging, iiiJ., pi. xxxi. 
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the earlier remains beneath and around the Buddhisl monabterv. 

these areas was to clear the uppermost strata down to such depth on]\' u'auiit i’e •. -r.wiL 


1(^.1 ! * C , 

*- i i . " ; 

without having recourse to dismantling. The later remains are ot budi ir,tere''r in rhenwT’.eb 
and generallv so well preserved, that I was most reluctant to remove a:iv n;irt ot tivrn tor riie 
purpose of penetrating the earlier strata underneath, at anv rate until we h.ad. h.i^i ample tune 
for their study and could be sure that we were removing nothin tt ot vital iiTip,. an an ce. 1 hi-' ' mu- 
principle was again adhered to by Rai Bahadur Da\a Ram fahni in t!u- suvceedmaj i.ear, and 
explains why up to the close of 1926— -7 relatively little stratigrai-hical e'.id.eme wa- re, om. red.' 

Besides carrvinc; out these extensive operations in 192;-'), I v.is al^o ao.e, rnuiks 
largelv to the interest taken in the work bv Sir I.eslie Wilson — then < lovernor or — 

to get a serviceable road made to Mohenio-daro trom the jfailw.iv ^ration at l)i •!,,:■!, .in,: — 
which was more important sdill — to erect adequate othecs, workruomb, and (ruaiterb, and 
a small museum for the housing ot antiquities. Accurate pi. ms ot the -.Us.- were alsn preparedi 
under my direction by Mr. A. Francis, of the Survey of India, on a scale ot or: leet to the 
inch, with contours at 5 feet intervals. These plans have been used in compiling the general 
but more simplified site plan which accompanies this volume. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that up to the close ot 1927—6, the operations 
at Mohenio-daro had been directed by four successive otficers, eaih ol whom l.adi multitarious 
other duties to perform and could give only a limited part ot his rime to the work ca-. h se.i--on. 
This frequent change in the direedion ot the work was manifestly a weaicncss, I'uf it w.is 
a weakness which up to then it had not been possible to avoid. In the infercbt, ho\\e\et, ot 
continuity and the sysdematization ot results, it seemed to me eminently desirable that an 
officer should be placed in charge who could concentrate his undivided attention on this ta-k, 
and, as there was no one in the Archirological Department who could be permanently spared 
for this purpose, I determined, if possible, to get an archa-ologist from outside with a first-hand 
knowledge of prehistoric excavations in Sumer and W estern Asia. As already stated. 1 was 
peculiarly fortunate in being able to secure the services ot Mr. Mackav. ^ .As Mr. Mackay, 
however," was unacquainted with local conditions in Sind or the ways ot Indian administration, 
it was not possible for him to assume immediate direction ot the work. In the winter 
season of 1926-7, therefore, it was arranged for him to work under Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni, an excavator of wide experience in India, and between them they added two 
important plots to those alreadv excavated, the Rai Bahadur devoting himsdt mainly to 
the HR and A’S Areas, Mr. xMackav to the L Area in the Stilpa nuAind. In the HR Area 
the former officer took up the work begun bv Mr. HarLmeaves in the previous season ana 
cleared mosd of the ruins wesd of Firsd Street, while in the \-S Area he rounded off Mr._\ ats 
excavations on the south and cleared some more buildings on the cast side ot Inrst >treet. 
In L Area Mr. Mackay was responsible tor the e.xcavation ot the entire group ot ruins 

as thev stand at present. . i j u 4 

It was a pity that for the purposes of this publication arrangements could not be mauc 

for each of the excavators to contribute the description ot his own discoveries. I relimmap- 
accounts of most of the work done have already appeared in the Annual Rcpo.rfs ot the 
Archaeological Department, = and in the case of HR and L Areas Mr. Haritreavcs, Rai 

1 Since 1927-S .Mr. Mackay has been carrying rn the y.st.-iint:r ec,-:--ra:;on -a tt.e h.-.v. r -’raM in the OK Ar-,a. 

= 1923-4, fF- i'h- ■■'.n.. f 

1925-6. FP. 72-q?' r'-'- = 1926-7. FF- '' • ^ 7 '’'' i . ■ 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Vat,’ o.ntrihnM-.n to the H-p-rt Kr m22-t ua 

Mr. Banerji was unable, owing to the brcal.Jo-.vn in his hta/Ji and I'.i.fr e„j,e,. .... je t. t . . . 

the Report for 192 1-2. 
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Bahadur Dava Ram Sahni, and ^Ir. Mackav have each contributed a chapter descrihinp the 
results of their digging. It was not possible, however, either tor Mr. "^'ats or tor Mr. Dikshit 
to collaborate in these volumes. Accordinsjlv the excavations done by the former in the 
\'S Area have been described bv Rai Bahadur Dava Rani S.ihni, and those done by the latter 
in the DK Area bv Mr. Mackav. Air. Alackav has also contributed a description ot the 
Great Bath and neighbouring buildings discovered by me in 1925-6, while I am myself 
responsible for the chapter on the Stupa Area and earlier ruins beneath it, which were partly 
explored by Air. Banerji in 1922—3, partly bv mvself in 1925—6. The remains brought 
to light by Air. Banerji in Sites 2 and 3, to which allusion has been made above, are not dealt 
with in the present publication, for the reason that their clearance had not proceeded tar 
enough for anv tangible conclusions to be reached. They will be reserved, therefore, for 
a later volume, when their excavation is more complete. Let me add that in writing the 
chapter on the Stupa Area I have had access to a iengthv manuscript article by Mr. Banerji 
describing the results of his labours at Alohenjo-daro in 1922—3. This article not being 
suitable for inclusion in this work, the author of it was authorized by Government to publish 
it, if he so wished, independently. 
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A NIONL: walkin^^ tor the firH time thnniuh iMohenjo-iiaro mi^hr t'micv hi mseit Absence of 
surrounded bv the ruins ot some present-d.w workiiu; town of l.aneashire. That decoration, 
is the imprc'-sion produced bv the wide expanse of bare red brick structures, devoid 
of any semblance of ornament, and bearintr in everv teature the mark ot stark utilitarianism. 

And the illusion is helped out, or perh.ups rather the comparison is proni’pfed, bv the facl 
that the bricks themselves of which these huildinps are composed are much of a size with 
modern English bricks, but diti'er conspicuously trom any used during the historic period 
in India. This workaday appear.incc of the buildintrs and simral absence of decoration is 
the more remarkal)]e, because Indian architecture is notorious for the rich exuberance of its 
ornament, and the art of brick carving itself was developed to a wonderful pitch as far back 
even as the Gupta Age. It may be, of course, that originally there was ornament in plenty but 
that it was confined to the woodwork only, and has, therefore, incvitablv perished. The wood- 
carver’s craft was one of the most ancient in India, and nowhere did his skill show itself more 
than in the fashioning of architectural members into appropriate shapes and the embellishing 
of them with pileasing devices. \Vc know, moreover, from the evidence of the fires which 
consumed many of the Mohenio-daro buildings, that wood must have been freclv u^ed in 
their superstructures, and we cannot, therefore, ignore the likelihood that they were just as 
effectivciv decorated as the carlv rock-cut tcntples, for exampic, which for the most part 
were replicas of wooden structures, or as those half-timbered hajuscs and temples which are 
portraved in the reliefs of the Earlv Indian School. Tor the present, however, we must take 
the Indus buildings as we find them, and not assume the existence of ornament of which 
there is now no visible proof. 

If, however, these buildings were destitute of embellishment, they more than atone for Excellence of 
their plainness by the excellence of their construbtion. This subject ot construction is discussed construction 
in detail bv Mr. Mackav in Chapter XVI, and here I shall do no nrorc than note its most and materials 
salient features. Crude brick was well knoun to the builders ot Mohenio-daro, but was used, 
never used, as it was in Mesopotamia and Egvpt, in the exposed parts ot imildings. It was— 
reserved for foundations or for the packing ot terraces and the like, where it coub.i not be 
atfebled bv the elements. Walls above ground — Imth exterior and interior — were buiit 
of burnt brick laid in mud or in mud and gypsum mortar combined. The latter material, 
however, is not found as an exclusiv'c binding atrent m anv masonry ; it <crve'- occasionally 
for surface pointing or is distributed here and there in the heartint: ot v. aiE or ar the corners 
of buildings, in order to consolidate and strengthen them. Sometimes, ing rmly very rarely, 
lime is used in combination with gvpsum tor lining the interior ot water channels. 

In the smaiier structures exterior wails usualiv had a vertical outer tace ; m larger Walls. 
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buildintx^, u battering one. Ihc inner tnccs were inv.iri.ibiv \'crticnl, .inJ these niiLtht he 
covered with cLiy plaster or brought to a fine tinish be rubbinit lIuwii rite brwks, as was daane 
in mediaeval and modern times in India ; or taey might, again, lie relie'.-ed iw' panels or 
recesses, such as those in rinuse XIII ot the \ b .\rca.” i he remai'kable massiveness which 
distinguishes manv ot' th.e walls was proportioned to their height ' and the tvcight they had 
to support, but in part also it w.as necessitated by the comdrant danger ot floods. 

The quality or the foundations varied greatly. In the larger buildings of the 
Intermediate Period thev were carried to a great depth and laid with much care. In smaller 
structures thev were shallower, but were commonly bedded on a layer ot burnt clay nodules, 
which in this alluvial country had to take the place of broken sfone. In many of the poorer 
class dwellings, on the other hand, particularly of the I/ate I Period, the foundations were laid 
on almost anv kind of debris and, needless to sav, have alrnosl; invariably given way. 

Floors were made of brick either flat or on edge, the latter method being almosT: invariable 
in the case of bathrooms and common wherever the flooring was exposed or subjeefed to 
excessive wear and tear. 

Ground-floor chambers, which alone have survived at Mohenjo-daro, received their 
light and air generally through doorways, but occasionally through interior windows as well, 
such as those in House XIII of the '\’S Area or in the Great Bath.^ Windows in the outer 
walls were rare and sometimes took the form of mere slits, but there may have been other 
windows higher up which have been destroyed. It is probable that both doorways and 
windows were generally spanned by flat wooden lintels, but corbelled arches were also used 
for these as well as for other purposes, such as the covering of drains. The true arch does 
not appear to have been known. Stairways leading to the upper storeys are universal, the 
treads generally, though not always, being ^eep and narrow. 

Mo^t buildings of any size had wells of their own — admirably built of burnt brick and 
usually circular in plan, but in one or two instances, oval. Wells for public use are sometimes 
provided in private houses with an entrance to the well-chamber diredt from the street.^ With 
the exception of three somewhat doubtful examples, there are no fireplaces at Mohenjo-daro. 

Two specially charadleristic features of these buildings are their bathrooms and drains. 
The former are invariably well paved and usually connected with the street drainage sy^em. 
In private houses they appear to have been located on the upper as well as on the ground floor. 
Horizontal drains are ordinarily conslrudfed of brick ; vertical ones, which were provided 
for the upper slorevs, of terra-cotta pipes with closely fitting spigot and faucet joints, either 
protected bv brickwork or let into the thickness of the walls. Rubbish chutes or flues 
descending from the upper sdorevs were also conslrudted in the thickness ot the walls and 
were sometimes provided on the outside with a bin which could be cleared by scavengers 
from the sdreet.’ Besides these private dustbins, public ones were provided at convenient 
spots at the sides of the streets,'’ and sdreet drains were constructed with as much care as private 

^ I do not share Air. Alackay’s opinion that the bricks were sawn for this purpose. The process is too laborious. 

“ Cf. p. 2 1 hfra and Pi. LXIII, a. 

^ Battering walls would, of course, have to be correspondingly thicker at the base. 

■* For House XIII, VS .Area, see infra, p. 20 IF., and Pis. VI and LV, c. \ for the Great Bath, p. 24 IF. and PI. AIL 
The fenestrated walls in the latter are almost equivalent to pillars and intercolumniations. 

® E.g., in House V, HR .Area, Section A. 

® A'iz., in House IX, Block 2 ; House XXIII, Block 5 ; and Flouse LV, Block 7 — all in HR Area, Scclion B. 
See pp. 195, 202, and 2cg infra. 

E.g., in House VI, HR Area, Section A. See p. 1 8 1 V,?. 

* E.g., in Deadman Lane, HR .Area, Section A. See infra, p. 179. 
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ones. Indeed, there are unmistakable si^ns on everv hand that the que^tion of coii'-ervancy 
was one ot prime concern to the civic authorities, and. seeinir how much attention was uiven 
to the matter ot drainage, it is not a little surprising to find ih.vt the street drains merely 
discharged into soak-pits ^ in the open thoroughfares, and that no attempt was made to carrv 
them outside the limits of the town. 

Roofs, as a rule, were probably fiat and were carried, like the ceilings below them, on 
dtout timbers covered with planking and beaten earth, with a protective course of brick, 
matting, or other material between. It must not, however, be taken for granted that they 
were invariably flat. No remains ot tiles, slates, copper, or brass root coverinas, such as were 
common in later times, have vet been found, but it is not improbable that corbelled spires 
of brick may have crowned some of the buildings; tor the excessivelv strong toundations 
and massive walls of the latter sugac.st that they were designed to carry proportionately high 
supersdrudlures, and these superstrudfures might well have taken the torm of the corbelled 
sikhara. This, however, is merely a surmise, which there is no tangible evidence to 
substantiate, though, in trying to revisualize the picture ot this architecture, wc musd not forget 
that, as far back as Hindu architedture can be traced, the sikhara has been its most characteristic 
feature ; that, when the sikhara comes upon our horizon in the early mediaeval age, it is already 
fully developed and musd clearly have had a long antecedent history ; and that its torm is 
the natural resultant when brick or ^one corbelling is used for the roofing ot a square or 
redtangular chamber.- 

The buildings thus far exhumed at Mohenjo-daro tall into three main classes, viz. 
(i) Dwelling houses ; (2) Buildings whose purpose has not yet been determined ; (3) Public 
baths which may have had either a religious or secular character. 

Dwelling houses, large and small, occupy mosd of the excavated areas in the casdern 
mounds, but with them here and there are certain edifices ot the second class, which may 
prove to have had a sacred character. The public baths are situated on the ,Stupa mound, 
and here also are a number of exceptionally well built residences and other .Truedures, 
including a notable Hall in L Area, all of which may conceivably have had a religious 
character. 

The houses varied much in size. The smallesd, such as Nos. XXXIII to XLd II of 
HR Area, Section B, Block 5, which may have been intended for menials’ quarters, have no 
more than two rooms ; the largest, like HR V, Block 2, and X\ III, Block 4, are on a scale 
that entitles them to be ranked almost as palaces.^ In order to give the reader as graphic 
an idea as possible of the average upper cla^^s house, 1 have had two examples drawn out in 
oblique projeStion.* One of these is No. \ III of HR Area, Section A, Block 3 ; the other 
is No. XIII of the VS Area, Sedtion A, Block 2. The former (Pis. IV and XI A , <?) has a 
frontage of 85 feet and a depth of 97 feet.* Its surrounding walls are 4 to 5 feet in thickness 
and have a slight batter on the outside. Against its ea^ and west sides other houses have been 
built. This is unusual. Party walls are common enough at MohenJo-daro, but the general 
pradtice is for them to be furnished by each attached house in succession. Thus, in the present 

^ Where the fluids would so-ak into the soil and the residue would be removed as oltcn as necessary by the to’i’n 
scavengers. These soak-pits arc not so cffeclivc in disposing ot the fluids as the Later soak-aveiis in use at Taxila and 
elsewhere in historic times, but they had the adv,intage of being accc'-sible for cleaning, whereas the soak-wed slowly 
became choked up and av.as then filled in and another opened cisewhere. 

- Sec infra, p. 22. 

* We muCt not, however, exclude the posabiiiry of these great edifices haa .ng been tcnipics. Sec r. C2. 

* Done, under my personal «uren ifinn, by my surveyor, Mr. h. Mukherji. 

■’ ] or furr’ner particular- ot Hruw VlII. 'cc IMr. hia''grcave- de-criptim at pp. tKa—t '.nfra. 
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instance, if House Mil furnished, as it did. the party wall for its neighbour on the wesd, 
it should by rights have made use in turn of the party wall provided by its neighbour on the 
easf. As a fact, however. House Mil was older than its neighbours, and was not only a 
complete sdrubfure in itself, but more solidly built than any of them. 

The front of the house was towards a quiet lane leading off from h'ir.-,! Street, and the 
entrance on this side was more than usually broad. Originally it measured nearly lo feet 
across, but was afterwards narrowed to ft. 6 in. by the insertion of an extra pier againsd 
the easd jamb. No. 5 is the entrance hall, in the north-wesi corner ot which, opposite the 
entrance, is the porter’s lodge (yu), with a doorway almosd as wide as the chamber itself, so 
that there might be no possibilitv of the occupant being hidden trom view. The walls of 
the entrance hall were finished in clay plasder, a large patch of which sdill adheres to the 
wesdern wall. It is about in. thick, and composed of mud and chopped grass, finished off 
with a finer wash of ciav. This plasler has been half converted into terra-cotta by the fire which 
desdroyed the house, and it is due to this circumsiance alone that this specimen of plasder has 
been preserved.^ Had the building not happened to have been burnt down, all trace of the 
plasder would have perished, as it has perished in mosd of the houses at Mohenjo-daro. 

To the right of the porter’s lodge a short passage led to the central courtyard of the 
house (18), which was open to the sky and provided light and air to the rooms grouped about 
it on both the ground and upper floors. And here, let me say parenthetically, that the 
principle of the open court encompassed by chambers was jusd as fundamental to house- 
planning at Mohenjo-daro as it was throughout the rest of prehisdoric and historic Asia, 
and as it has continued to be in India until the present day. In House Vlll the courtyard 
measures appro.ximately 32 feet square, but the square is not a true one. Like other open 
courtyards, it was paved with brick and provided with a covered drain. The latter ran from 
north to south in front of Chambers ii, 12, and 12a (see PI. XXXIX), and communicated 
at its northern end with a vertical drain let into the wall of Chamber 12^/, and at its southern 
w'ith another vertical drain which appears to have descended from the upper sdorey in 
Chamber But a strange thing about this drain is that it discharged, not, as was usually 
the case, into one of the sdreet drains, but into a moderate sized earthenware vessel sunk 
beneath the courtyard pavement in front of Room II. That this receptacle was intended to 
take the w'hole discharge from the vertical pipes which served the upper Florey, is perfedfly 
clear from the slope of the courtyard drain itself, w'hich falls from both directions towards 
the vessel. The point is of intere^, because it is evident that in this house at any rate the main 
drain was not intended to carry off either the bath water from the upper or lower floor, or 
rain-water from the roof. Indeed, it seems as if it was meant to serve the upCfairs privies only, 
the vessel into which it discharged being cleared as often as was necessary and the contents 
conveyed by hand to one or other of the street drains or soak-pits. 

Of the rooms which encompass the courtyard. No, 6 (at the S.W. corner) contains a 
well and is entered up three ^eps from the passage near the vesdibule. Its paved floor is 
2 ft. 6 in. above the courtyard level and there is an aperture between it and the bathroom 
(7 and 8), large enough to permit of small vessels being passed through. Possibly a wooden 
conduit was also inserted here for conveying the w'ell-water direCf into the bathroom. The 
latter, w'hich is on the same level as the wHI-chamber, w'as divided into two by what appears 

^ The same phenomenon is observable in several other houses at Mohenjo-daro, as it is also in the monaileries of 
Jaulian at Taxiia, 

“ There are some remains of a second drain, running beneath the easT: wall of Chamber zSa, but this drain clearly 
belongs to an earlier flrufture. 
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to have been a low kerb, probably no more than 6 or 8 inches hi^h, though too little of it 
now remains for its height to be determined with certainty. As usual, the floor was well 
paved and surrounded by a low edging of brick. A hole through the wall on the south side 
served as an outlet for water, which flowed into the slreet drains in High Lane. On the 
opposite side of the bathroom (i.e. on the side tovv'ards the courtyard), was a wooden window, 
perhaps of lattice-work, the charred remnants of which were still adhering to the brick 
framing when it was firft excavated. Such a window would be a special convenience when 
the bathroom w'as used, as doubtless it often was, for household washing, as it would enable 
clothes, etc., to be passed direft in and out from the courtyard (PI. u). Jusd how the 
entrance to the bathroom was contrived is uncertain owing to alterations made during the 
lifetime of the building, but it seems as if there musd originally have been three sdeps leading 
up to it from Room 9, the floor of which was on the same level as the courtyard and therefore 
below the bathroom floor, though subsequently this entrance was blocked up and a new flight 
of ^eps provided descending from the upper floor. This arrangement is found in several 
other buildings at Mohenjo-daro, and had the advantage of permitting the inmates to go 
direft from their bedrooms upftairs to the bathroom. 

Rooms 10 to 13 on the eaft side of the court are all small, and were no doubt intended 
for menials.^ What purpose Room i%a, on the north side of the court, served, is doubtful, 
but it is not unlikely that it was the kitchen, since there musd have been a kitchen on the 
ground floor, and this is the only room that would have been suitable.- The other remaining 
apartment on the ground floor (No. 17), with a curious passage on two sides, would have 
made a convenient gue^-chamber, since, while it was more or less isolated from the reft 
of the house, there was ready access to it from the entrance hall. The ceiling of this room, 
which was unusually low (less than 7 feet above the floor), was carried on ratters ot deodar 
(Cedrus deodara) and dalbergia sissooy^ the charred ends of which were found ftill imbedded 
in the walls. 

The living and sleeping rooms of the family were all on the upper floor, which was reached 
from the courtyard by way of the ftaircase 14 (PI. V, b)d One of them (No. 16) and the 
passage-ways 15 and are raised up on a solid basement, in order to provide against the 
menace of floods, the idea being to have at leaft one fair-sized room where the family could 
find refuge if the reft of the house collapsed. The remainder of the upstairs rooms w'ere 
disposed round about the central courtyard, following, no doubt, the same plan as the rooms 
below, but with a projefting balcony overhanging the courtyard from which the several rooms 
could be entered. That timber was freely used in the construftion of the upper floor was 
evident from the abundance of charcoal among the debris and trom the faft that the fire 
which deftroyed the house was fierce enough to fuse the surface of some of the walls.® 

As ftated above, the roof of this, as of moft other buildings, w'as probably flat, and 

^ In Rooms lo, 1 1, and 12 the door jambs were rebuilt in antiquiU', and it is noteworthy that gypsum mortar was 
used in the later as well as in the earlier brickwork, 

^ Whether Room iSa was open in front as shown in the drawing or closed by a light wall or lattice screen, there 
is no means of determining, 

^ Dalbergia sissoo is a local timber, which grows abundantly in the dry rivenne tracts ot Sind. Its presence here 
suggests, though it does not prove (since the timber might have come from elsewhere), that the climate of Sind was not 
vastly different then from what it is tO'day. Deodar grows in the Himalayas at an average altitude of between 6,oca 
and 8,000 feet, and was probably floated down the Indus and its affluents to Mohenjo-daro. 

^ In the drawing on PI. IV a subsidiary staircase from the outside is shown in the N.W. corner of Room 16. This 
second ^aircase is conje£lural, this corner of the room being in a ruined condition. 

® E.g., on the right-hand door jamb of Chamber 12. 
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served as a terrace whereon the inmates ot the house could sleep or take the ex’enniy- air. 
I conjecture that the sdairway leadine to it was in the passage thouixh all traces ot the 
steps have vanished. 

House Xra of House XIII in the \'S Area ^ has a more elaborate plan than the precedin';. On its ground 

the VS Area. floor are four fair-sized courts, ten smaller rooms, three staircases, a porter’s lodge, and a 
w'ell-chamber. The front is towards First Street, and here there are three entrances side bv 
side, the principal one of which is plainly the middle, since this is the only one provided with 
a porter’s lodge. Besides these three front entrances there is a small doorway alongside the 
well at the rear of the house, which seems to have been originally open, but was subsec|uentlv 
bricked up. The positions of these entrances and ot the ground floor rooms are clearlv shown 
in the oblique projeedion on Plate VI and in the plan on Plate LIII. Entering the house bv 
the main door one finds oneself in a small veftibule (68), with the porter’s lodge on the left 
and a second doorway diredtly opposite leading to the open Court 67. A feature of the 
porter’s lodge worth observing is the way in which the easd wall has been built obliquely 
across it, so that the porter would be compelled to sit in full view of the entrance. The 
arrangement is at once clever and practical, and shows, like many other features, that the 
architect mu^t have given a good deal of thought to the planning of this house. 

The Court 67, on the weft side of which one of the three flights of sdeps ascends to the 
upper sdorey, musd have been open to the sky, as it had to supply light and air to the 
chambers adjoining. On its south side is a broad brick pier, evidently intended for the 
support of the upper floor, the passage round which (P 2) was originally open, but later on 
closed at one end and converted into a closet. Opposite to this, on the north side of the court, 
are three ornamental panels or recesses, designed, like those in the Hall 76, to relieve the 
bareness of the walls.- 

To the left and right of this court (67) are two other courts, one (No. 57) with its door 
communicating direct with Firsd Street, the other (No. 69) with a small vesdibule (69^) 
intervening between it and the ftreet entrance. Of these two courts, 57 is the larger, 
measuring juft under 25 feet in length, and is disdinguished from the other courts in that it 
has a floor of brick-on-edge in which are two shallow depressions, probably intended for 
ftore-jars to ftand in. Brick-on-edge is also used for the floor of the adjacent room 59, between 
which and the Court \s z large window. Seemingly this part of the ground floor 
consdituted the kitchen and ftoreroom, but we cannot regard this as a certainty ; nor are 
we sure whether the Court 57 roofed over or not. The brick pier againft the face of 
the party wall on the south (which belongs to the adjoining house) looks as if it w'as meant 
to carry a roof, and the two depressions in the floor also point to the same conclusion, since 
it is unlikely that ftore-jars ot any kind would have ftood in the open. On the other hand, the 
window between 57 and 59 was evidently meant to admit light from the former to the latter, 
jusd as the similar window in Room 73 meant to admit light from the Court 69 to the 
Room 75. Perhaps the truth of the matter is that Court 57 was roofed over its w^eftern half 
only, its eaftern half being left open to the sky. 

^ For farther particulars cf this house and of the antiquities .Cound in it, see Chap. XIV, pp. 218-19. 

^ Mr. Mackay is ot opinion that these and other like wall-recesses were air-shafts, his idea being that they were 
boarded o\ er to v ithin a toot or two of the bottom, and that by means of wind-scoops on the roof the air was forced down 
into the court or chamber. This idea is not shared by any of the other excavators. Air-shafts are, of course, a common 
feature of modern Sindhi houses, but, so far as my personal experience goes, are quite unlike these sunk panels, which 
remind one of the ornamental panelling so familiar in Indo-Moslem architecture. From such panels I need hardly say 
that I diflinguish the man> small wall-rccesses which, like those in ancient and modern Indian houses, served as convenient 
niches for lamps, vessels, and other small articles. 
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T. he other apartments on this side ot the house, which are reached trom the passage 
59^/, comprise the well-chamber at the tar end and two other small rooms, which we mav 
safely presume were for menials. Crossing to the other side of the house, there are two 
smallish rooms (70 and 71) leading off from the Court 69, which for a time mav have served 
as guest-chambers, but were subsequently bricked up and filled in solid as a precaution, no 
doubt, againft floods. The tiny apartment “2, next to them on the west:, was a latrine, from 
which a drain ran across the north side of the courtyard 68 to a soak-pit in First Street, while 
in the wall of the latrine is the brick casing tor a vertical pipe which descended from what 
was doubtless another latrine on the upper floor. From its small size it is clear that this 
vertical pipe was meant to convey fluid only, not solids ; and this seems to be true of most 
of the house drains in Mohenjo-daro, notwithstanding that in one case at least, viz. in 
House XLIX of HR Area, Sedtion B, Block 7, privies with seats (as to the character of which 
there can be no question) are direftly connected with brick drains of the usual type, which 
mu^t therefore have been designed for sewage of any kind, solid or fluid.^ 

Leading from the Courtyard 69 into Room 73 is a more than usually wide doorwavp 
and direftly opposite, on the other side of 73, a large window, through the former of which 
light was admitted into Room 73 and thence through the Litter into the lobby 75, where 
the main staircase goes to the upper floor — all of which affords another illustration of very 
practical planning on the part of the architect. 

Of the small Hall 76, which is entered from the further side of the Lobbv 75, 
a conjectural reconstruftion is sketched in PI. LXIII, a. Its north and east walls are reiieveci 
by a series of ornamental recesses with single reveals, to which allusion has already been 
made. On the floor of the hall were found several fragments of alabater trellis-work, which 
I conjecture to have come from clere^ory windows high up in the south wall. On this side 
there was a solid terrace, some 10 feet in height, abutting on to the hall, and windows with 
pierced lattice screens could, therefore, have been easily contrived in the upper part of the wall, 
as sugge^ed in the sketch. At the further end of this hall is the third and much narrower 
stairway leading to the upper floor, and alongside it another small room, above the doorway 
of which there was probably some sort of fanlight.- 

AIl the remaining rooms on the ground floor, viz. Nos. 64, 65, 66, 77, 78, 79, 80, and 
two unnumbered ones alongside 78 and 79, belonged to an older edifice, and were bricked 
up and filled in to form a solid terrace at the time when House XIII was built. In all except 
the smallest dwellings at Mohenjo-daro a certain portion of the ground floor invariably took 
the form of a terrace or plinth sufficiently high and idrong to resisd the floods which 
annually menaced the city ; and in the making of these terraces advantage was naturally 
taken, wherever possible, of pre-exisding sdrucffures, the rooms of wffiich could be filled with 
brick or debris at very little cosd. In this particular house the terrace thus consdrucded was 
some 25 X 30 feet, and quite large enough to support two or three fair-sized chambers where 
the family could take refuge if the other parts of the house showed signs of collapsing. To 
imagine that all the upper apartments were confined to such terraces and that the architedds 
made the latter solid, because they knew no other way of adding a second sdorey, is entirely 
fallacious. The architedls of Mohenjo-daro knew as well as anyone how to eretd two or 
perhaps three-^Ioreyed houses according to the usual methods — houses, that is to say, in 
which the upper floors corresponded in plan wfith the lower ; and they would certainly never 


’ Cf. p. 207 infra and Fig. 10. 

® I infer this from indications in the brickwork of the jambs. The actual door appears to have been about 
5 ft. 3 in. high. 
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have wabled valuable space bv conslrucdinL; solid terraces on the L,'rou;id door, unless there 
had been exceptionally sdrong reasons for them. 

As alreadr indicated, there are many buildings at .Mohenjo-d iro much larger th.ui the 
two described above, d'hus, in the same VS Area (Seclion A) there is the massive and 
well-built sfruedure Xo. XXVII of the Intermediate Period, which has only been partially 
excavated ; and in HR Area, Seedion B, Block 2, there is the very large house X'o. \", which 
in the Intermediate Period seems to have comprised many other courts and rooms besides 
those ascribed to it by XIr. Sahni * ; namely, the whole group wesd ot Court "'O (between 
it and Second Street) and probably others to the south ot this court as well, including 
Courts 109 and 124. A third building, also planned on a large scale, is Xo. XVII! in the 
same area, which, according to my view, occupied the whole of Block 4 and included the 
subsidiary quarters XIX to XXII.- A fourth (numbered XIA'III and XLIX on the plan) 
is beginning to emerge in Block 6 at the north-wesd corner of the same area. A fifth, as 
yet only half excavated, is in Seclion E of the DK Area.® A sixth is in the SD Area, 
immediately south of the Great Bath.^ Whether these spacious and elaborate edifices were 
private houses or not has yet to be determined. Quite conceivably some of them were 
temples. In Mesopotamia the temples of the gods were to all intents and purposes copies 
of the royal palaces — dwellings w'here a god could eat, drink, and make merry like any mortal 
prince, and even be wedded on occasion to his priesless. It may be, therefore, that the same 
idea held good at Mohenjo-daro, and that some of these exceptionally large buildings were 
eredled as homes for the gods. The first, second, fifth, and sixth of the buildings enumerated 
above would have been specially appropriate for this purpose, and it may be recalled that 
in one of them, viz. X’o. V of HR Area, Section B, the excavators found a series of those 
peculiar ringslones which we have good reason for believing were objecls of cult worship.® 
All this, however, is sheer conjecture. Like the Xlinoans, the Indus people may have had no 
public shrines at all, or if they had them, the shrines may have been wholly unlike their ordinary 
residences. Among the buildings of Mohenjo-daro are several whose purpose we have not 
yet succeeded in discovering, and any one of these might have been a shrine as well as anything 
else. Thus, in HR Area, Sedtion B, Block 7, there is the little building L, containing two 
chambers, one much larger than the other, with a corridor at the side ® ; and in the same 
area. Block y, there is the larger diruefure XXX, which comprised a large central chamber 
(ad) with a corridor on its western and southern sides, a well and two other small chambers 
at its southern end, and a group of somewhat larger chambers at its northern, the original 
plan of which is obscured beneath later accretions.’ Little, unfortunately, is left of this 
interesding ruin except its foundations, but these are unusually massive (nearly 10 ft. deep 
with a solid infilling of crude brick) and presuppose a correspondingly high supersdruefure, 
which might very well have taken the form of a corbelled sikhara over the central apartment. 
Whatever the use to which this building was put, it is difficult to escape the conviedion that 
the small quarters (XTs. XXXIII to XXXVII and XLIV to XLVII) ranged symmetrically 
in a double row alongside it, were in some way directly connected with it, being occupied 
either by menials belonging to the main building or, maybe, serving as apartments for visitors. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely that many of the other sdructures in Block 5 may also have formed 
part of the same group, with X’o. XXX as its centre. 


' Cf. pp. 190 fF. ir.fra and Pis. XLIX, a and L, <2. 
-■ Cf. p. 251 infra and Pis. LXIV and LXXIV. 

•’ Ct. pp. 61 fF. infra (Chap. V). 

' Ct. p. 204 infra and PI. LII, a and b. 


® Ct. p. 201 infra and PI. L, b. 

■' Cf. p. 1 43-; infra and Plan on PI. XXII. 
* Cf. p. 208 infra. 
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Another building of the same class is No. XXI of Iliock 4, .'^ection A, \'S Area,' which, 
as onginally planned, embraced a fairly large rectangular root!! (4), a small narrow apartment 
and well-chamber on the south, and two other small chambers on the west.- It was in one 
ot the latter (No. 3) that a quatitity of human bones, ashes, earthenware yessels, and other 
objeds came to light, which in themselves suggest that the use to which this building was 
put was out of the common. Lasdly, there is a small ruin standing on a hillock m L)K Area, 

Block 2, Section A, which Mr. Dikshit, who excavated it, was disposed to regard as a shidne, 
though here, unfortunately, a substantial part of the foundations as well as ot the super- 
druCdure has been eroded away, and it is no longer possible to reconstruct its ground plan.' 

An obvious objection to identifying anv of the foregoing as sacred shrines is the tact 
that not a trace of any image or image-base has been touiul in anv one ot them, nor, indeed, 
any objedit at all to suggest that they possessed a religious char.icter. 'I'hat the religion ot 
the Indus people was iconic is, as we shall see in Chapter V, amply proved, and that their 
cult statues dood in chapels of some sort is vaguely suggested by certain seals on which 
a statue is depided framed, as it were, in a doorwav.* I'here is no evidence, however, that 
such chapels, if they exisded at all, were public. 'Fhey may have been nothing more than 
small rooms set apart in house or palace for worship, just as they were set apart in Xlinoan 
palaces and are still set apart in Hindu houses of to-day. 

It remains, in concluding this brief survey ot the structural remains ot Mohenjo-daro, 
to notice two other buildings in the western part ot the site, viz. the curious pillared hall in Pillared Hall in 
Block 4, Sedtion C, of L Area, and the Great Bath, west ot the .'stiipa in SD Area. The L Area, 
former, which is some 90 feet square, is described by XIr. XIackay in Chapter XI . As 
originally designed in the Intermediate Period, there appears to have been nothing specially 
remarkable about it. It was simply a spacious hall with its roof supported on twenty brick 
piers, disposed In four rows of five each. But at some time in the L-ate Period its original 
plan was transformed by various additions, including partitions between some ot the piers, 
and simultaneously the floor was divided up by a number of narrow corridors or gangways, 
mosd of which lie parallel to one another from north to south.® These corridors are neatly paved 
with brick, five courses in thickness, with raised borders at their edges; but what intervened 
In the strips between them can only be conjectured, since nothing was found there save broken 
brick and debris. In my own opinion a clue to the solution ot the puzzle is to be found 
in some of the BuddhisV rock-cut temples, where the floor of the hall is treated in a very Suggested 
similar manner, being divided up Into corridors with long, low seats Intervening between arrangement 
them. Thus, in the Maharaja or Darbar Hall at Kanheri, the central part of which is benches and 
73 feet long by 32 feet wide, with a broad pillared verandah encompassing it on three sides, ^ corridors, 
are tw'o long low benches about 57 feet long bv 3 feet broad, running parallel to one another 
down the length of the hall. These benches were intended to accommodate the monks during the 
sitting of the Assembly, and here the monks muft have sat side by side in two long rows 
facing the small shrine which ^tood in the middle of the long verandah directly opposite the 


P- 


^ See infra, p. 224. 

- See Plan on PL LVII. The transverse wall towards the caft end oi this chamber is a later addition. 

■* Cf. pp. 234-4 infra and Pi=. LXI and LX'V I, a. 

^ E.g., PI. XII, 13. 

® O. pp. i6c iF. infra and Pis. XXXI\— XXX\ I. 

® Sec Pis. XXX and XXXI 3 ', a, c, and d. 

^ I.e., the two ends and the long side oppoiite the entrance. Cf. I ergn— n ana Burgcs-, Care Tfnr.es 
354 and pL liv. 


-f India. 
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entrance — in the spot, that is to sav, where the presidential scat had been at the fiia.t Huddhisl 
Convocation in the tamous Sattapanni Hall. Similarly, in the Maharwara 1 lall at hJiora, 
there are two low parallel benches, 95 feet lony by 3 teet wide, with corridors about 9 teet 
broad between them, on which the monks also sat in single rows. In the hall at Mohenjo-daro 
the arrangement of the benches was probablv somewhat diderent. Here the chict seat 
seems to have been in the middle of the south side ot the hall and the long benches would 
therefore be at right angles to it, the audience sitting on them in Oriental fashion, two by two, 
with immediate access to the corridors on either side in case they had to leave their seats. 

A possible objecHon that mav be taken to the explanation offered above is that, while 
the corridors are tolerably well preserved, nothing whatever has survived ot the supposed 
seats. The reason for this, I suggesf, is twofold. On the one hand, brick pavements like 
those of the corridors are wonderfully sfrong in resisfing decay — a tabf of which there is 
plentiful evidence on every hand at Mohenjo-daro ; on the other, the benches might well 
have been made of perishable materials, such as clay or clay and reeds combined, or of some 
wood like udumhara, especially if the hall was used for religious or ceremonial purposes ; 
for we know that in India these primitive materials were commonly used for the consfru£fion 
of sacrificial and other rituali^ic seats from the earlie^ recorded times, and we may suspedl 
that their use goes back to a ^ill more remote age before ever bricks were made or sdone 
was quarried.^ 

The Great Bath, which I have reserved to the lasd, was part of what appears to have 
been a va^ hydropathic esfablishment and the mo^ imposing of all the remains unearthed 
at Mohenjo-daro. Its plan is simple : in the centre, an open quadrangle with verandahs 
on its four sides, and at the back of three of the verandahs various galleries and rooms ; on 
the south, a long gallery w’ith a small chamber in each corner ; on the easl, a single range of 
small chambers, including one with a well (No. 16) ; on the north, a group of several halls 
and fair-sized rooms. In the midsf of the open quadrangle Is a large swimming-bath, some 
39 feet long by 23 feet broad and sunk about 8 feet below the paving of the court, with a flight 
of ^eps ^ at either end, and at the foot of each a low platform for the convenience of bathers, 
who might otherwise have found the water too deep. The bath was filled from the well in 
Chamber 1 6 and possibly from other wells besides, and the wasde water was carried off through 
a covered drain near the S.W. corner, the corbelled roof of which is some 6 ft. 6 in. in height 
(PI. XXIV, u, b, and c)? These features are graphically shown in the oblique projecfion 
of the Great Bath (PI. VII), which depicts the ground floor as it appeared in the Late Period 
alter various changes and additions had been made to the original fabric. If the reader 
will compare this projedion wdth the plan in PI. XXII, he will readily be able to distinguish 
the walls which were carried up into the superstrudure from those which were meant merely 
to consolidate the foundations, and he will also find it easier to comprehend the alterations 
effeded during the Late Period, when the northern end of the building was filled in solid to 
make a flood-resisting plinth, while at the same time a dairway to the higher level was 
condruded between Chambers 21 and 22, and a second thick wall added along the north 
end of the building in order at once to drengthen the foundations and increase the floor 
space, the original north wall being simultaneously dismantled down to the top of the newly 


* Cf . Professor S. C. Sarkar, Some Aspeds of the Earlied Social HiSlorj of India (Oxford, 1928), pp. 47 spj. 

~ The brick kfeps were lined with timber bedded in bitumen. 

The vaulted passage over this drain, primarily provided no doubt for the purpose of cleaning, may have served 
as a secret exit in times of need. 
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conslrufted plinth. These alterations radically transformed the northern end of the Bath. 

In the original sdrudture Chambers 23 and 24 (PI. XXII) had formed one large hall, light 
to which was admitted through three parallel series of windows and doors— the firsd between 
the Verandah 26 and the open quadrangle, the second corresponding with it between the 
Verandah and Room 28, and the third opposite to the second on the other side of this room. 

In the course of the renovations this hall and the room immediately to the wesd of it were 
divided into two by a rough retaining wall running easd and west, and the northern halves 
of both were then filled in w'ith debris. Simultaneouslv, the windows on the north and wesd 
sides of Room 28 were bricked up, thus excluding most of the light trom the rooms beyond. 

That the Great Bath had at least one upper Sorey is evfident from the stairway ascending Its elevation, 
to the latter in Room 19, as well as from the drains descending from it ; but what sort 
of elevation it had can only be conjettured. No doubt the tenesdrated wall, which took 
the place of pillars around the quadrangle, was continued through to the upper floor, and 
doubtless there was an upper verandah corresponding with the lower one, with rooms behind 
it, which were also planned like those below. We know, too, from the quantities of charcoal 
and ashes found in the course of my excavations, that a great deal of timber mu^ have gone 
to the building of the upper storey. What we do not know and what it would be of great 
interest to ascertain, is how the facade looking on to the quadrangle was treated. Did the 
roof, for example, projebf far beyond the face ot the walls or was it finished off flush with 
them } Was there a cornice or battlements ? Or were there ^ring courses or other 
ornamental features to relieve the bareness ? In attempting a restoration ol this or any other 
building at Mohenjo-daro the great difficulty is that there is next to nothing to go on. 

Whatever the design or decoration of a ^trufture, it was worked out by the builders in brick 
and timber. The timber, which, for aught we know, may have been richly carved, has 
altogether perished. The bricks alone remain — myriads on myriads of them — but not 
one of them is moulded or chiselled or shaped in such wise as to give a hint of any architectural 
design. Nor do we get any help in this matter from drawings or reliefs or models of buildings 
among the minor antiquities. On a sealing from Harappa, it is true, a ^rudture of some 
sort is portrayed, seemingly of wood with trellis-work at the sides, a verandah and portico in 
front, flat roof and pinnacles ; but this is the one and only pidture of a building that has 
survived, and this one is too small and indeterminate to be of any real service. 

It remains to be said that for careful and massive consfruclion the Great Bath could And remarkable 
hardly have been improved upon. From N. to S. its overall measurement is 180 feet ; from construction. 

E. to W. 108 feet. The outer walls were between 7 and 8 feet in thickness at the base, 
with a batter on the outside of about 6 ^ ; the inner walls for the mosT: part about half 
as much. In the consdrudtion of the swimming-bath in the middle of the quadrangle, every 
possible precaution was taken to make its walls watertight and prevent any settlement of the 
foundations. To this end the adlual lining of the tank was made of finely dressed brick laid in 
gypsum mortar, between 3 and 4 feet in thickness. Backing this was an inch thick damp-proof 
course of bitumen, which was kept in place and prevented from creeping by another thin 
wall of burnt brick behind it. Then came a packing of crude brick (inserted, no doubt, Iasi 
of all), and behind this again another solid reftangle of burnt brick encompassing the whole, 
with short cross-walls between it and the verandah foundations in order to counteradl any 
outward pressure. A more effedlive method of conftrudion with the materials then available 
would hardly have been possible, and how well it has ftood the test of time is sufficiently 
apparent from the present ilate of the tank which, after 5,000 years, is sdill astonishingly 
well preserved. 


^ See p. 136 ixj/i/. 
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Belonging apparently to the same hydropathic esdabiishment as the Great Bath are some 
ranges of small bathroomis to the north of it, which Mr. Mackay brought to light in 1927-8 
and which are duly described in his Report for that year. Another building that also formed 
part of the same establishment is one close by the south-west corner of the Great Bath, and 
apparently connected with it. This building has been only partially cleared and its purpose 
has not yet been definitely determined, but personally I have little doubt that it was a hammam 
or hot-air bath. The part of it that has been excavated consists of a number of re< 5 tangular 
platforms of solid brick, each the size of a small room, and about 5 feet in height,^ with 
a series of vertical chases sunk in their sides. Between the platforms are narrow passages 
crossing each other at right angles, on the floors of which were found cinders and charcoal. 
These platforms I take to have been the solid sub^rufture of the heated rooms ; and the 
chases in their sides I take to have been the beginnings of the hypocausd flues which disdributed 
the heat through the walls and under the floors of the rooms above. Were this the only 
SfruiVure of its kind in Mohenjo-daro, the evidence of these subsfrudtures, passages, and 
flues might well seem too slender to juftify us in concluding that it w'as a hammam. 
Fortunately, however, there is a building in DK Area (Sedlion B, Block 2) which hardly 
permits us to doubt that the principle of the hypocauft was known to the Indus people. In 
this building, which may have been a private house, the floor of one of the rooms is supported 
on a series ot dwarf walls, juft as the floors of the hot rooms were supported in Indian hammams 
of later times, and in a fragment of the superflrufture that has survived there is what appears 
to be a vertical flue for heating the room. Whether this was a true hammam^ or whether 
the hypocausd was intended merely to keep the house agreeably W'arm in winter, we cannot 
be sure ; nor is the point a very material one. What is of importance is that we have here 
evidence ot a hypocausdic sysdem of heating w'hich goes far to corroborate my view that the 
building alongside the Great Bath served as a hammam? 


I.e. as measured from the floor of the passages. The foundations of the platforms go down much deeper. 
- For further particulars of the Great Bath, see Mr. Mackay’s description of it in Chap. X. 








Street looking east, with Great Bath on left. 
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G reat cities with teeming populations like Mohenjo-daro and Harappa could 
never have come Into being save In a country which was capable of producing food 
on a big scale, and where the presence of a great river made transport, Irrigation, 
and trade easyd " Though little Is yet known about the agriculture of the Indus peoples, 
specimens of wheat and barley unearthed among the rums of Mohenjo-daro disclose the 
fa(51: that both these grains were cultivated. The wheat has been Identified as Triticum 
compactum or ‘Triticum sph^erococcum, both of which are growm In the Panjab to-day ; the 
barley as Hordeum vulgcire., which, as Mr. IVIackay points out, has also been found In 
predynasfic graves In Egypt. ^ \\ hether the hoe was ^flll In use or whether It had already 

been replaced by the plough has yet to be determined. Mr. Mackay surmises that certain 
large flint Implements, which he compares with the Danublan shoe-last celts, may have 
served as ploughshares,® but the que^Ion Is ^111 an open one. For the grinding of the grain 
the saddle quern and muller sdlll had to suffice, since the circular grindstone had not yet 
been Invented. 

Besides the above cereals and dates, the Sones of which have been found at both 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, the food of the Indus people comprised beef, mutton, pork, 
and poultry ; the flesh of the gharlyal {Gavidis gangetkus) ; turtles and tortoises ^ ; fresh 
local fish from the river {Rita rita and IVallago) and dried fish {Arius) brought from the sea 
coasd along with shell-fish. The bones or shells of all these have been found, often In 
a half-burnt Sate, either In and around the houses of the living or among the offerings to 
the dead, and they were undoubtedly articles of diet. Milk, too, musl; have been_ another 
Important Item, and doubtless vegetables and other fruits besides the date were Included 
In the dietary, but as to these there Is no positive evidence. 

The domeSIcated animals were many. Those of which atfual skeletal remains have 
been recovered from among the prehistoric ruins are the Indian “ humped bull ” or zebu 
{Bos indicus), the buffalo {Bos hubalus), sheep, elephant {Ekphas maximus), camel {Camelus 
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1 On the all-important part played by the great rivers of Southern Asia m the Chalcolithic Age, see pp. 93 4 


infra. 


- Cf. Chap. XX\ III, p. 5^6. 

3 Cf. Chap. XXIV, p. 458 infra. _ , r c .1 n- ■ 

■* Cf. Chap. XXXI, p. 668. Among the animals identified by him which served for food, wre Tricnyx 

gangetkus, Chiira indica, Emyda granosa, Eesiudo elegant, Damonia hamilloni, and Batagur baska. 

gangeticus is ffill a common article of diet in the Gangetic delta. 
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dr&KieJarius)^ pig (_Sus crif! inns'), and fowl (Giilltis sp.), though it is not certain whether the 
two lasd-named were domesticated or wild. Bones of the dog [Ciinis familiiiris) and horse 
{Equiis cahallus) have also been found, but in both cases on or near the surface, and, in face 
of the denudation that has taken place, it is impossible to affirm whether they belong to 
prehistoric or later times. Colonel Sewell observes that this Canis faiiiiliiiris was akin to 
the Indian pariah as well as to the Australian dingo, and closely related, moreover, to the 
Anau dog. There is every likelihood, therefore, that it was known at an earlv date in the 
Indus valley, and it may indeed be the dog portrayed in some of our terra-cotta figurines 
(e.g. Pi. XC\T, 1 6 and 2o), though these are too roughly shaped to be identified with 
certainty. That dogs were among the domesticated animals of the Indus people is proved 
by the hound, finely carved from steatite, which is illu^rated in PI. XCVI, 1 7. This, however, 
is a much more highly-bred creature than the common pariah. It calls to mind the modern 
mastiff and is seemingly quite distinbi from the hounds depidled by Sumerian or Babylonian 
artiffs, or the hunting dogs figured in Assyrian bas-reliefs. Possibly it was some such breed 
as this that Alexander the Great saw in the Panjab three thousand years later, when he was 
entertained to a display of lion-baiting — a breed of which Allian remarks (iv, 19) that “ if 
the dog once clutches a lion, he retains his hold so tenaciously that, if one should cut off his 
leg with a knife, he will not let go, however severe may be the pain he suffers, till death 
supervening compels him ”. 

Of the Equus caballus Colonel Sewell notes that it was probably of the same ^fock as 
the modern country-bred of Wesdern India and closely akin to the Anau horse. So far, 
therefore, as the breed is concerned, this is precisely the animal that might be expedled 
at XIohenJo-daro. On the other hand, the absence of any representation ^ of a horse 
among the many animals portrayed here and at Harappa, points to the bones of the 
Equuj caballus, which were found near the surface, being of a later date. This negative 
argument, however, is not altogether conclusive ; for the camel, too, is unrepresented, though 
the discovery of a bone of this beasd at a depth of 1 5 feet in the SD Area leaves little doubt that 
it was known as far back as the Intermediate Period. Moreover, if Professor Langdon is 
right in interring that the horse had already been introduced into Mesopotamia before the 
middle of the fourth millennium b.c.,- it is likely to have found its way into the Indus 
valley also. 

hrom the abundant remains of humped Indian bulls met with in every stratum of the 
site fmosl; of them, be it said, of young animals), it is evident that the Indus Valley musf have 
been specialH rich in this fine breed of cattle, which was closely allied to, if not identical with, 
the magnificent white and grey breed sdill common in Sind, Northern Gujarat, and Rajputana" 
but wholly different from the small humped cattle of Central India and the Dekhan. To 
w*hat a pitch these magnificent creatures ® had been bred at this remote period may be ^aueed 


rough terra-cotta figurine recendv unearthed by Mr. Mackay might perhaps be intended for a horse, but might 
equally well represent the wild ass {gurkhar ~ Equus heraio.nus), which still roams the deserts of Thar and Parkar and 
Jdisalinir. 


This inicrence ot Professor Langdon’s is based on the occurrence of the ideogram for horse {an'su-kur = “ass 
of the mountains ) in archaic Sumerian. Ct. p. 453. .Although the queslion is still open, there is no sufficient reason 
at present tor interring that the horse was known at Mohenjo-daro in Chalcolithic times. 


^ The humped bull musl have been common also at this time in Baluchistan, and appears to have been known also 
in W cst Persia and Mesopotamia (et. Chap. X\ III, p. 347), but whether the breed in those countries was the same as in 
SmJ, the indiffe.wnt representations of it do not allow us to determine. Colonel Sewell’s inference (based on the respetlive 
levels at wnich tneir re.mains were found) that these humped cattle were posterior to the sheep and buffalo in Sind is not 
borne out by the seals and other objects depicting these animals, which are found indiscriminately at all levels. 
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from the lite-like engravings of them on seals 329—40, one of which is reproduced on the 
front cover of this volume. 

Besides these great humped cattle, there was also a smaller short-horned and humpless 
species which is not intrequentiv represented among the terra-cottas of this period, both in 
the Indus V aliev and BalQchisdan,^ but of which no actual bones or horns have yet been 
identified. 

Apart from the wild animals alluded to above, which were caught and killed for food, Wild animals, 
the only wild or half-wild ones whose remains have been found at Mohenjo-daro are the 
house-frequenting mungoose {Herpesles auropundatHs), the shrew (Crocidura Indiana), the 
black rat {Mus rtiiius), and four kinds of deer, viz. the Kashmir slag {Cervus cashmeruuius)^ 
the sambhar (Cervus unkolor\ spotted deer {Cervus axis), and hog-deer (Cerviis pordnus). 

Other wild animals, how’ever, which are figured on the seals and copper tablets or 
modelled in the round in terra-cotta, faience, bronze, etc., and which musl have been 
familiar at this time in the Sind \Alley, are the gaur or Indian bison,- the rhinoceros, tiger, ^ 
monkey,® bear,® and hare.'^ 

Of the four slags referred to above, nothing but the horns were found, and inasmuch Stags’ horn and 
as slags’ horn has been used from time im-memorial for medicinal purposes. Colonel Sewell other niedicine. 
infers that this was the use to which these horns were put at Mohenjo-daro, particularly as 
mosl of them musl have been imported from very long dislances. In this conneClion he points 
out that the Kashmir slag is now found only in Kashmir and neighbouring Himalayan tracts at 
an altitude in summer-time of betw'een 9,000 and 1 2,000 feet ; that the spotted deer is not at 
present found in Sind or the Panjab ; and the sambhar neither in Sind, the Panjab, nor 
Rajputana ; so that, of these four deer, the only one that is now native to Sind is the hog-deer. 

Another sub^ance with medicinal properties that has been found in small quantities 
at Mohenjo-daro is ulajlt. It is a curious black subslance found exuding from rocks in the 
Himalayas, and is said to be valuable in diseases of the liver, spleen, etc.® 

Besides gold and silver, the Indus people were familiar with copper, tin, and lead. The Metals and 

respedive sources from which these metals were obtained are uncertain. The metals may minerals, 

have been mined within the confines of India itself, where all of them, including even tin, 
are obtainable ; or they may have been imported from neighbouring countries to the north 
and wed, namely, from Persia, which yields each and every one of them ; or from Afghanistan, 
which yields gold, silver, copper, and lead ; or from Arabia, which yields gold and silver 
and copper ; or from ’Wedern Tibet, which yields gold. Gold, according to Sir Edwin Gold. 

Pascoe,® is likely to have come from the South of India rather than from other quarters, 

since from early hidorlc times it has ahvays been the south ot the Peninsula (Hrderabad,^® 

Mysore, and the Madras Presidency) that has supplied the bulk of India’s gold, and in some 

1 E.g. Pi. XCVII, Nos. 17-23, 25, and z 6 . No. 24 probably depieds the wild bison, as Seals 308-24 do. 

2 Pis. CX, 308-25, and CXI, 326. 

® Ibid., 342—7. 

* Ibid., 350-3, etc. 

® Pis. XCVI, 13, and CLVIII, 5. 

6 PI. CXLIV, 4. 

■ PI, CXVII, 5 and 6. 

® See pp. 689-90 infra, where the analysis of this fubsdance is given by Mr. Sana L llah, to whom its 
identification is due. 

» See Chap. XXXII, where Sir Edwin Pascoe discusses the metals and minerals in detail. 

^0 The Hyderabad here referred to is the Hyderabad State (Nizam’s Dominions) in tlie DeLlian. It is not 
to be confused with the Hyderabad in Smd. 
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of the mines there workings ot ancient date are stiii to be seen. tact that icn^is support 
to this coniecture is that much ot the tjold trom Molienjo-daro and Harappa is alloyed with 
a substantial percentag-e of silver, and this alloy (electron, as it is coimnonly known} is tound 
in the Kolar goldfields of Mysore and at Anantapur in Madras, but not in other di>tricts 
from which the Indus people would have been likely to procure it. Ami another tact which 
also ftrengthens this conjecture is that the green amazon stone, of which more will be said 
anon, almost certainlv came from the Nllgiri Hills, thus showing that there must have been 
commercial intercourse at this time between Sind and the south ot the Peninsula. Cold 
was used for the manufacture of personal ornaments ot all kinds and for such small articles 
as those figured in PI. CLI, b, which are remarkable for the high finish given to the surface ot 
the metal, though finer examples of goldwork, inlaid with faience, have been found at Harappa. 

Silver, like gold, was also fashioned into articles of jewellery ; but, unlike gold, it was 
made into relatively large and heavy vessels, and it is evident from this that in Sind it musd 
have been much less precious than the other metal. Lead, which may have come from 
Ajmer or from the silver mines of xVfghanisdan or Persia, does not seem to have been widely 
used. A lump of it, which may have served as a net-sinker,^ was found in L Area, and 
a small lead ornament with a disc of faience was found in VS Area,- but these are the only 
pieces recovered. 

Copper, which was imported in large quantities, was obtainable either from Rajputana 
or Baluchistan, or further afield from Kashmir, Afghanisdan, Persia, or Madras®; but the 
presence of an appreciable amount of lead indicates, in the opinion of the Archaeological 
Chemisd, that it came either from Rajputana or Baluchisdan or Persia, in all of which areas 
lead is found in association with the copper ore.* Copper had already to a large extent taken 
the place of ftone for the manufadure of weapons, implements, and domesdic utensils, 
such as lance-heads, daggers, knives, axes, chisels, and vessels, and was employed also for 
cheaper kinds of ornaments like bangles, ear-rings, finger-rings, and girdles, as well as 
for figurines, wire, etc. 

Tin, which occurs in the form of cassiterite in the Wesdern Presidency as well as in 
Bihar and Orissa, has not been found as a separate metal at Mohenjo-daro, but only as an 
alloy with copper, the two together forming bronze, in which the percentage of tin averages 
from 6 to 13 per cent.® Bronze was used in preference to copper for the manufadure of 
weapons and implements requiring an extra sharp cutting-edge and for ornaments, figfuri.nes, 
and other such articles in which a specially fine finish was desired, but it was used for^making 
virtually all the same objeds as copper, including vases,® and would probably have superseded 


* Cf. p. i;6 infra. 

® In Block 4, near House XXVI. Cf. p. 227 infra. 

® For possible sources of supply, see p. 676 bfra. 

* See pp. 4S3 ff. In copper objects from Mohenjo-daro the presence of nickel is very marked, the alloy in one 
ca.-e i-unning toas much as 9-38 percent. A ith this exception, however, the average amount of nickel seems to be about 
the same as in Sumerian copper, and it may be that both countries obtained the metal from the same source. Copper 
objects from Baluc.ui.-tan, on the other hand, whether of the prehiftoric or historic period, show verv faint races of 
nickel. Cf. Peake, “The Copper Mountain of Magan” in Antijuin, Dec., 1928. 

^ ® .Mr. Sana UlLih doubts if it was ever higher than about 14 per cent, though in completely oxidized specimens 

It ma.i appear to Have been as high as iS or 19 per cent. The specimens from Zangian, Gatti, and other sites in 
Bamchis.iln, sHneh show a very high percentage of tin, appear to be referable to t.he historic period. 

AT c My M^Aay’s opinion such vessels were ordinarily raised from sheet metal, but this view is contefted by 
Mr. Sana L hah, who holds that they vyre first cast and then finished by hammering. Whatever the technical process, 
tne result: demonsurate remaraabic skill on the part of the bronze workers. 
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the pure ir.etal ucnc-.uiy hut tor the scarcity ot tin ; tor it was certainly not due to anv lack 
of skin in the working ot this metal that bronze obiects are rarer than copper ones at 
?v'I(_)henio'd.ir(i and Ilarappl.' 

In addition to lironze there is another allor' of copper at Mohenjo-daro in which the Alloy of copper 
tin is replaced hv arsenic varying from 3 to 4. 5 per cent. This alloy is about equal in hardness and arsenic, 
to a low-4rade bronze. Whether in its case the arsenic was artificially added, or whether 
the alloy w.is a natural one, is a moot point.- 

Stone of anv kind was a rarity* ; for none occurs in the alluvium of the Indus plain, and Building and 
whatever stone mivht be required for building or other purposes had to be imported from more other stones, 
or less distant places. The three Stones most easily obtained were a white or pale-coloured 
nummulitic limestone which occurs as an outcrop on the banks of the Indus at Sukkur * and 
could be brought down stream by boat or raft, gypsum (sulphate of lime), and alabasder 
(a refined form of gvpsum), which could be quarried a hundred miles or so away in the Kirthar 
mountains, or brought bv boat, if that was more economical, from Kathiawar. Other sdones 
in use both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa were the fine-grained yellow “ Jaisalmir ” sdone, 
steatite or soapstone, and a dark grey slate, all three of which almoft certainly came from 
Rajputana “ ; gneiss and basalt, which are found commonly in many of the neighbouring 
regions ; red, grey, and dark brown limestones ; grey sand^one and chert, the provenance 
oAvhich has yet to be established. Gypsum went mainly to the making of plaster of Paris, 
which, as already noticed, was freely used at all periods as a mortar. Sukkur limestone does 
not seem to have been introduced" much before the Late Period, and was then employed 
principally in the form of rough hammer-dressed blocks as a covering for drains, where the 
traffic was more than usually heavy or where, for other reasons, brick would not serve. 

Alaba^er, which is a soft, ornamental kind of ^one, was found effedive for objects such as 
lattice screens, vessels, and small statues, which were not subjeded to overmuch wear and 
tear. The harder stones, like gneiss and basalt and some varieties of limestone, were employed 
for saddle auerns and mullers, door sockets, weights, and sometimes also for dishes and other 
vessels, the manufadure of which, mainly perhaps for ritual purposes, continued right on into 
hi^oric times. From these hard ^ones were also made the figure-of-eight grinders with 
which the interiors of the stone dishes and saucers were hollowed out. Chert was chipped 
and ground into rvdghts and polishers, or flaked for use as knives. Jusl as obsidian was flaked 
in more wesbern countries. Steatite was fashioned into ftatuettes and seals and flnis d 
off with a coating of hard, white pasbe. The yellow Jaisalmir ftone was evident y muc 
prized and used, among other things, for sbatues and cult objects such as and .™ 

rings, though grev iimesbone was more commonly employed for the lasb mentioned hot 
the rlsb, sa^dsbLe, slate, and Iimesbone were made impartially into mace-heads and slate into 

^"leLtprtiltont •T'fre'used with fine colour effeebs for beads and other ornaments. 

1 Needless to say, the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have completelv disposed ol the hitherto acceptea 
theory Aat bronze was not manufadhired in India during the prehisdonc age. Ch incent Smite. “ The Coprer 
.^ge and Prehiftoric Bronze Implements of India,” M. 190,, pp. 229. 

3 Afa^p^JoSnrity, Mr. Mackay remarks on the finding of a broken slonc vessel which had been lab.-rioudy 
""“r fI" “eTSbution of this nummulitic Ilme^Ione, which belongs to the Khirthar group, see G'.vcV.Vf.e ,,r 

lirS; Afghlnislsn and but there no reason to suprose 

thft thev came from so far afield. See pp. 678-80. . r t c " vvvil 

3 Por particulars of these sdoncs and the places where they are to be found, see Cnap. XX.MI. 
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Of these the majority, including rock crystal, ha’inatite, au.ir,,, chalcCLli my, oiu x, c.irnciian, 
jasper, riband jasper, bloodsfone, plasma, tachvlite, and the exipii^ite a/ure-biue ncphehnc- 
sodalite, were obtainable trom Rajputana, the Panjab, KathiTi a'; nr Leiiti'al liuiia. Some, 
like haematite, which is found up the I’ersian Oult as well as in tvlji'iitana, the I’anjal), the 
Central Provinces and Bihar, or plasma, which Is tound in the bc^li ot rlie ki-^tna and ( lodawiri 
rivers as well as in Rajputana, mav have come trom further ahcLl, but it is sater to assume 
that they came from the nearer regions, with which trade in other commodities is known to 
have been going on. On the other hand, the nearesd spot from which the beautiful green 
amazon sdone (a variety of microcline felspar) could be got, was Doddabetta in the Xilgiris, 
far away in Southern India,i and it is probable that amethysf was procured from the Dekhan 
trap. Lapis lazuli, turquoise, and jadeite were not obtainable in India at all. 'Phe first 
is believed to have come from Badakshan, a Province of Northern Afghanistan ; the second 
from the Persian Province of Khorasan, though it Is found in other parts of Persia also, as 
well as in Si^tan ; and jadeite — a hard form of jade — from either the P.hmlrs, liasdern 
Turkesdan, or Tibet. 

Other minerals found at Mohenjo-daro that deserve notice are : bitumen — used for 
waterproofing and other purposes — which probably w'as brought from Isa Khel on the right 
bank of the Indus, or from the Marri Hills or Sanni in Baluchisdan, but might also have come 
by water from Hit on the Euphrates ; red ochre, which is common in Cutch, Central India, 
and the Central Provinces, but is also shipped to India in large quantities from Hormuz 
and other islands on the Persian Gulf, which produce a speciallv brilliant variety ; 
green-earth (glauconite), which probably came from Baluchistan, though there are many 
other possible sources ; and lollingite, an arsenic mineral which probably came from the 
Panjab, but is found also in Kashmir, Afghanisdan, Persia, and Asia Alinor.- 

Besides the metals and minerals detailed above, several other materials, natural or 
artificial, were in use for ornamental purposes as well as for making various small articles. 
Excluding potter}, these materials w’ere : bone, ivory, shell, faience, and vitrified pasde. 
Bone musd have been easily obtainable in the locality, and ivory is a commodity of which 
there has always been an abundant supply in India. Shells of many kinds ^ and in large 
quantities were imported from the coasts of India as w'ell as from the Persian Gulf and the 
Reel Sea, and the shell indu^rv' played a hardly less important part in the Indus \AlIey than 
It did in Sumer, though shell inlay-wmrk does not seem to have been elaborated to quite the 
same deg^e as in the latter countrjn Faience, which resembled the faience of Mesopotamia, 
Minoan Greece, and Egypt, but has preserved Its colours less brilliantly than In Egypt, 
was a soft and friab e pasde, sometimes made of powdered sdeatite, usually white in colour 
anci coated M^ith a bluCj green, or white vifreous f^laze.*^ 

That spinning was common in the houses of“ Mohenjo-daro is evident from the finding 
of numerous spmdie-whorls in the houses ; and that it was pracTised by the well-to-do and 
poor alike .ynd'cated by the ha that the whorls are made of the more expensive faience 
as well as of the cheaper pottery and shell. For warmer textiles wool was used ; for lighter 


1 -V.Tiazon slone id found also in the Ilmen 
th.erc is some doubt on the point, in Kashmir, 
of these sources. Cf p. 678 infru. 


^Mountains a continuation of the Urals — and is said to occur, though 
It is improbable, however, that it could have come from either 


3 v.w 0 - • f ^ V X, u • , ; remarks at pp. 684, 68 5, and 690. 

. ) ' ' T r"*"'" pp, 66+-,; ,,fr. 

I he ..tAc^preau manutacture of faience, which is not k u • ^ ^ 

countries, is , ne of the mar.v strikina illuftrations of the hom ' invented independently m different 

mustrations of the homogeneitv- of culture in Chalcolithic times. 
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ont*T, Cdttoii.* Oi the latter ’iia.erial a few minute scraps found adhering to the side of Cotton, 
a silver vase - have been subjected to an exhausdive examination bv Messrs. A. X. Gulati, 

M .Sc., and .A. J. Furner, M.A 1 .Sc., of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Technological 
I.aboratorev’ The cotton resembles the coarser varieties of present-day Indian cottons, and 
was proeiuced trom a plant closely related to Gossypiurn arhoreiim or one of its varieties — 
sii>igii!ncnm, neglcdiim^ indicum, or cernuum. It is quite unlike the present-day Am.erican 
cotton {Goss'pium hirsiituni) or anv of the finer varieties. Its typical convoluted sdruedure 
(PI. CLIX, 6 and 7) proves that this Indus cotton could neither have come from a wild species 
such as Goss\pinm stocksii, which is found in Sind to-dav and has no convolutions, nor from 
the Bciiihax species (e.q. Bomhax vialahariciinT)^ which is also without convolutions. This 
discovery, which is one of the rnosl interesting of the minor discoveries made at Mohenjo-daro, 
disposes finally of the idea that the fine Indian cotton known to the Babylonians as sindhti and 
to the Greeks as sindon was a produft of the cotton-tree and not a true cotton. Let it be 
added that the purple dye on a scrap of this cotton material is thought by Messrs. Gulati 
and Turner to be probably of the madder class. 

In a city as cosmopolitan as Mohenjo-daro, with elements in its population drawn from Dress, 
at lea^ four different races, the dress of the people was probably as varied as their personal 
appearance, but unfortunately our evidence on the subject is at present very scanty. The 
two statues illustrated in Pis. XCVIII and C, i— 3> show us a male figure wearing a long shawl, 
which was drawn over the left shoulder and under the right, so as to leave the right arm free, 
and, in the latter case at any rate, was ample enough to cover the seated figure down to its 
feet. Whether a tunic of any sort or a loin-cloth was worn beneath this shawl, there is as 
yet no evidence to show. Some of the terra-cotta figurines also represent males who are 
completely nude save for their head-dresses and ornaments (cf. PI. XCIV, 3, 4, and I 1) ; 
but it would not, I think, be safe to infer from them that it was cu^omary for men of the poor 
or any other class to go nude ; for it is not unlikely that these particular terra-cottas may 
represent male deities, and in that case they may be perpetuating a pradice of some bygone 
age, which had long since been discarded. The same observation applies, and still more 
forcibly, to the female figurines of clay, which, with the exception of such genre^ subjects as 
PI Xci", 19 and lo, and of the ex-votos of pregnant women illudrated in PI. XC\, 24, 29 
and 30, are undoubtedly representations of the Mother Goddess, and wear nothing more in 
the wav of apparel than a band about the loins — a band which, we may suppose, was generalh 
mnde of cotton (d PI XCV, 26-8), but sometimes of wool and was sometimes not unlike 
Te Sumerian Lnakes (PL XCV, I0). The bronze figure of a nude girl, illusdrated in 
PI XCIV 6—8, is in a different category ; for here we clearly have a dancer or nautih girl . 
of' aboriginal dock represented, and we may reasonably infer that girls or this class were 
accusdomed to wear nothing more than their ornaments when dancing, though it would be 

rash to suppose that they ordinarily went naked. , u • 1 u • j 

As to the head and head-dress, the men wore short beards and whiskers, with the upper Hair and 

lin sometimes shaven, as in Sumer, sometimes not. Their hair was taken back trom the head-dress, 
forehead and either cut short behind as in PI. XCVIII, or coiled m a knot or cmgnon at the 


1 Whether flax was also in use we do not know, but pnma ^ 

been cultivated simultaneously, albeit fla.x was already well known in Mesopotamia and h.gyp-. 


lacic it is unlikely that both liax and cotton would have 

Ilcrodoti;?, writing 


ZtT^BTand Scribing ;he cotton plant, implies that it was peculiar to India (iu, .06). Lhewhere (i, 195 and 
ii, 37, 8 0 , he dates specifically that the Babylonians wore dresses of linen or wool .and the Lgyptians tae same. 


- Cf. pp. 194 and 585. 

3 See Bulletin No. 17, Technological Series, No. 

and A. J. Turner. 


12, 


A Note on the Early Ilatory rf Cotton, by .\. N. (lukiti 
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back of the head, with a fillet to support it, as in PL XCIX, 5, 6, 8, and 9. Specimens ot 
fillets have been found at IMohenjo-daro, consisding ot thin bands of beaten gold with holes 
for cords at their ends (cf. PL CLI, u), but as a rule, no doubt, the fillets would be ot cotton 
or some other pliable material. In the case of the nude male figure ot PL XCI\ , 3, the 
head-dress takes the form of a cap curling into a point behind, while in that ot PL XCU", i [, 
the cap is taller and provided with a rolled brim. 

The one and onlv head that we possess belonging to what appears to be a temale sfatue 
exhibits the hair falling loose behind. The bronze dancing-girl, on the other hand, has 
it coiled in a heaw mass which sdarts from above the left ear and tails over the right shoulder, 
while in the terra-cottas it is generally hidden beneath a more or less elaborate coitFure, which 
in the case of one of the pregnant ex-voto figures (PL XCT, 30) takes the torm ot a modern 
turban, but in the case of the XIother Goddess is either crescent-shaped, as in PL XC\", 6, 7, 8, 
and 13, or pointed, as in PL XII, i, with cup-shaped attachments on either side of the head 
supported by bands (Pis. XCIV, i, 5, and 12, and XCV, 6, 7, 8, and 13).^ 

Ornamients were freely worn by all classes alike : necklaces, fillets, anrdets, and 
finger-rings by both men and women ; girdles, ear-rings, and anklets by women alone. 
These various ornaments and their material and technique are described in detail bv 
X'lr. Mackay in Chapter XXVI. They comprise girdles, necklaces, bracelets and bangles, 
fillets for the hair, finger-rings, ear-rings, and perhaps nose-rings, ear-Tuds, and ornamental 
pins and buttons. Those for the rich were of gold and silver, faience. Ivory, and the many 
semi-precious sdones enumerated above ; for the poor they were mainly of shell, bone, copper, 
and terra-cotta. The girdles w^ere worn round the loins as shown in PL XCIV, 14. Some 
exceptionally fine specimens of them w'ere found by Mr. Dikshit in a hoard in a house at 
M in Trench E, DK Area, and are figured in PL CLI, b.- They are composed of several 
springs of long tubular beads of carnelian, the boring of which Implies no small degree of 
technical skill, with spacers and terminals of bronze or copper on which traces of gold wxre ^tlll 
visible. Cheaper girdles were made after precisely the same pattern, but entirely of terra-cotta 
in^ead of carnelian and metal. Besides the long tubular beads, which were suitable for 
girdles rather than for necklaces, large numbers of small beads have been found, mo^t of 
which probably belonged to necklaces — a specially favourite form of ornament with the Indus 
people — though many may equally well have belonged to bracelets or girdles. The heads 
in question are of great variety ; barrel-shaped, globular, segmented, cog-wheel, etc. Some 
are of metal — gold, silver, copper, or bronze ; others of faience, glazed steatite, shell, bone, 
paste, or terra-cotta ; but the vast majority are of one or other of the brightly coloured stones 
mentioned above. A singularly beautiful necklace, which is figured in PL CXLVIII, is 
made of soft green jadeite beads with discs of gold betw'een, producing the efFeft of a bead 
and reel moulding, wfith pendant drops in front of agate-jasper. In this case, fortunately, 
the jadeite and gold have lost little of their original beauty, and they afford a striking example 
of the fine sense for colour possessed by the Indus jewellers. In other cases, stones like the 
blue nepheline-sodallte have loft their pristine brilliance and give but an Indifferent idea of 
their appearance when first made up. 

Of bracelets, a fine example made of six strands of hollow globular gold beads is 
illusfrated in PL CXLIX, 3. Other bracelets are made of blue glazed faience ^ and others 
of what XIr. Mackay terms a vitrified day, dark browm or black on the surface, light grey 



Cf. Chip. \ , rr. 49-;2. 

i lie actual length ot the girdle? as siioivn in the illustration is largelv a matter of conjecture. 

• v p.iir of be.iuiitul blue gUzeJ faience bracelets was found at Harappa. They are of the tvpical Indus shape 
CLV, 41) and tinted acreps the outer edge (cf. PI. CLVII, 22). 
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inside, with a ring like metal and sometimes bearing inscriptions in very minute character'd 
The bronze dancing-girl (PI. XCH", 6—8) has her left arm entireb- encased in bangles u;_i 
to the arm-pit. Bangles covering the whole arm are still commonly worn in Gujarat, thouuh 
they arc being given up in Sind.- Xowadavs, the\' are usually m.ade of ivor\', and those worn 
by the dancing-girl mav have been of this material, though they might ec|ualiv have been 
of shell or thin metal plating.-* Faience would hardly have been durable enough where so 
many bangles were worn together, and solid metal, terra-cotta, or vitrified paste would probably 
have been too heavy. Bangles of true glass are not found in the Indus \Glley, nor was glass 
used for the manufacture of any other objects. This is the more surprising, because not only 
was the secret of glass-making known in Mesopotamia in the third millennium b.c. and in 
Egypt as far back as pre-dynastic times (see infr,', p. 582), but bangles of parti-coloured 
glass were found by Sir Aurel Stein in Chalcolithic deposits at Dabar-kot, Kulli, Suktagen-dor, 
and Shahi-Tump in Baluchistan, as well as Sislan. 

Finger-rings and ear-rings were generally very plain and sim.ple — little more in tact, 
than circlets of wire ; but what appears to be the bezel ot a more elaborate type of ring — ■ 
a flat square of silver adorned with a geometric cross pattern — is figured in PI. CXLVIII, a. 

Weapons of war or of the chase comprised axes, spears, daggers, bows and arrows, Weapons, 
maces, slings, and possibb.- — thou.gh not probably — catapults. Particulars ot these weapons 
are given by Mr. Mackay in Chapters XXI\' and XXV. They are weapons of ottence only. 

Of shields, helmets, greaves, or other defensive armour, there is no trace ; nor has the sword, 
which was to become one of the characferisdic weapons ■* of the later Copper Age in the Jumna- 
Ganges valley, yet made its appearance. The blade-axes or celts (Pis. CXXX\'IIl and 
CXXXIX), which were usually of copper, .more rarely of bronze, were ot two types — one 
long and narrow, the other short and broad. Both types are widely disfributed in the 
Middle and Near Eafl, and sdone prototypes of both are common in Northern and Central 
India. On the other hand, the long bar celts which are found later on in the Jumna-Ganges 
valley and the barbed harpoon heads and swords associated with them are entirely absent at 
Mohenjo-daro. The spear-heads in use among the Indus folk (ct. Pis. CXXXV to CXXXVII) 
are unaccountably primitive in form, thin and broad in the blade without any strengthening 
midrib, and with a tang instead of a socket. Mr. Mackay points out that in Egypt and 
Sumer they had socketted spear-heads with well developed midribs before 3000 b.c., and 
he inclines to the view that these spear-heads of Mohenjo-daro were spoils taken from some 
inferior jungle tribe, not manufactured on the spot. This explanation, however, is discounted 
by the faft that, with one exception, the spear-heads from Harappa are of the same flimsy 
type,= showing the same close correspondence with the specimens from Mohenjo-daro that 
other objects do. Although the weapons under discussion have all been classed as spear 
or lance-heads. It Is possible that some of them (e.g. Nos. 3, 5, and 7 of PI. CXXXVI and 
No. 3 of PL CXXXVII) may have served as daggers or knives.® Of sdone arrow-heads no 
examples have been found at Mohenjo-daro and of copper ones only a solitary specimen ^ 

* For further particulars of this vitrined paste, see Mr. Sana Ullah’s remarks in .-VppenJi't I, p. 686. 

^ Gaxetteer of the Province of Sind, p. 196. 

^ Gold and silver bangles, torques, and anklets, botii iioilov,- and made on a core of iac, are ctiininon in the historic 
period and quite light in weight, 

-* .-V heavy tvpe of copper sword with w cll-deveioped nndrib has been tcaind at I'atr.garli and other sites in tiie 
Jumna-Ganges valley. 

^ In the one c.xception referred to there is an incipient midrib, but no socket. 

^ Xo. a8 19, which is pierced with holes for ha.fiing, seems specially likely to have been a dagger. 

" Mr. Mackav informs me that since the above was written a number rf copper arrosv-heads have been found. 
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(PI. CXLIII, I — a fad: that sugg^esls that the bow-and-arrow could not have been a t.u'oui'ite 
weapon. Maces were of both stone and copperd and of three different shapes, as shown in 
PI. CXXXIV, 25—30. Of these, the pear-shaped mace was the commonesf, as it was, 
indeed, in mosl: other parts of the then civilized w'orld.- Sling balls are very numerous and 
ot two types — one round, the other ovoid. Vfhether catapults had been invented at this 
early age, is more than doubtful. Heavy' balls have been found which may' conceivably' have 
been used in catapults, but it would be rash without further evidence to Infer that this 
was their purpose.^ 

Jusd as copper and bronze had alreadv superseded done for weapons of war and the 
chase, so, too, they had superseded done tor ordinary' household implements and utensils. 
Indeed, it is true to say that the only utensil now in daily use that was really' characderisfic 
of a sdone culture was the flake knife of chert ^ (PL CXXXI, 1-16), provided no doubt with 
a handle and used for cutting up food, jud as the obsidian flake was used in the Nearer 
Ead ; and this ty'pe of knife seems so sdrangely' out-of-date, so wholly incongruous when 
compared with the other artefads of this period, that it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that there mud have been some special reason for the survival of this particular utensil — 
perhaps a religious conservatism which required the use of the traditional sdone knife at 
meals indead of the new-fashioned metal one. A few sdone celts, it is true, that have been 
found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and the flint implements (possibly ploughshares) 
figured in PI. CXXXI, 17-19, are typical done artefads, but, surprising as it may seem, 
these objeds signify little or nothing as to adual age, since they continued in use, albeit 
perhaps among jungle folk only', right down to mediaeval times, I myself have unearthed 
neolithic celts both at Taxila and at Bhita, in ruins of the Greek, Parthian, and early 
Gupta periods. 

For the rest, none of the sdone objeds from Mohenjo-daro — be they dishes, bowls, 
vases, toilet-bo.xes, palettes, burnishers, or w'eights — can be regarded as typical artefads of 
a Stone or Chaicolithic Age. Objeds of the same class might have been turned out 
under, let us say, the Mauryas or Kushans jud as well as three thousand years earlier, and, 
but tor the circumstances in which they were found, it would have been difficult, if not 
Impossible, to determine their age. 

In his description of the stone vessels in Ch. XX, Mr. Mackay notes that vases like 
those figured in PI. Cl, Nos. 11-19, were bored out with a tubular drill, while flat dishes, 
saucers, and bowls were hollowed out with a stone grinder, ^ as they were in Egypt and 
Sumer. All these Mohenjo-daro vessels happen to be of relatively soft stone (e.g. alabaster, 
limestone, or slate), but vessels of gneiss and other hard stones have been found at Harappa’ 
showing that such refractory materials could be worked almost as well at this remote age as 
they were in the days of the Greeks and Mauryas and Scytho-Parthians.'^ 

The Indus weights are specially interesting. Nearly all the small ones are cubes of 
chert, first chipped and then ground down to the appropriate weight, the advantage of chert 

^ T.he copper specimens are from Harappa only. 

2 Ct. Chap. XXIV, p. 460, where Mr. Mackay obsen-es that the lentoid varieW (PI. CXXXIV, 28 and 29) occurs 
at Su'.t and in pre-dynaftic Egypt, but not in Mespotamia. 

3 IXJ., p. 465, where Mr. Mackay quotes from Banks’ 

* Mr. Mackay notes (p. 458 that the short (plain or serrated) flakes, which are charafteri^lic of early 

Me,- --pnt,aniian sites, are not found in Sind. 

^ Grinders ot precisely the same type as our Mohenjo-daro examples have recently been found by Dr. Woolley at Ur. 

8 .Some singularly tine specimens of granite dishes have been found at Taxila belonging to the period 

20G B.C.-A.D. 100. 
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being; that it is fine-grained and hard enoiu^h to dctV ordinary wear and tear (PI. CXXXI, 

20—35). Besides these there are a few small weights of dark gre\' slate, rcsenibiin^f the 
barrel-shaped weights of Elam and Mesopotamia. The larger stone weights were conical 
in form, and either turnished with a rim at the apex or pierced with a hole, through which 
a rope could be passed for their easier handling. These anei the smaller weights, which luckily 
are very numerous, have all been carefully tabulated by Mr. A. S. Hemmy, the results of 
whose investigations will be found in Ch. XXIX. According to XIr. Hemmy, these 
Indus weights are made with greater accuracy and consistency than those of Elam and 
Mesopotamia. As to the sequence of their ratios, he shows that it was binary at first like 
the ratios of the Susa weights, but subsequently decimal, viz. i, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 160, 

200, 320, 640, 1,600 ; and that the most frequently recurring weight (ratio 16) had a mean 
value of 13.71 gm. ( = 21 1.5 gJ.), which bore no relation either to the light Babylonian or 
heavy Assyrian shekel.^ 

Vessels of copper and bronze were relatively rare,- of silver still rarer ; and faience Metal, faience, 
was used only for small ornamental vases intended for cosmetics and the like. Of ordinary and pottery 
domestic vessels 99 per cent were earthenware. These exhibit a great variety of shapes, as vessels, 
the reader will perceive from the drawings on Pis. EXXIX to EXXX\'I and Mr. Mackay’s 
description in Ch. XVII. Among them are offerings’ stands, beakers, bowls, goblets, dishes, 
basins, pans, saucers, pipkins, cups, ladles, jar-stands, heaters, store jars, and a multiplicity Many types of 
of other vessels, each adapted to its own particular purpose. The offering-stands, goblets earthenware 
with pointed bases, heaters and some of the so-called “ store jars ” are specially deserving vessels, 
of notice. The first mentioned (Pis. EXXV'III, 8, and EXXIX) may have had some 
ritualistic or ceremonial significance attaching to them, since they are commonly found 
among the offerings made to the dead, not only in the Indus valley but in Xlesopotamia 
also.^ The goblets with pointed bases (PI. EXXVTII, 5) were the customary drinking cups 
of the period, as is conclusively shown by the large number of them found round some of 
the public drinking wells, ^ and the fa6l that they are turned up in tens of thousands suggests 
that it may have been a praHice with the Indus folk, as it sffill is with the Hindus, to throw 
away the cup from which they had once drunk ; for, unless some such practice as this 
obtained at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, it is difficult to account for the vast numbers of 
these particular vessels. The heaters illustrated in PI. LXXVIII, 20, may have been 

used also as sffrainers or colanders ; that they served as heaters has been shown by 

Sir Aurel Stein’s discovery of similar vessels in Baluchistan, with the ashes still inside 

them. To the large jars figured in Pis. LXXXIV and LXXXV", I shall have occasion to 

allude again.® Many of them, were certainly used for the storage of corn, oil, etc., but just 
as certainly others were used for offerings to the dead, and there is evidence from Harappa 
to show that the two classes are usually distinguishable. 

Mo^t of the Indus potter}- was wheel-made, well fired and plain, but painted ware Painted red- 
was by no means uncommon. As a rule, the designs were executed in black on a dark and-black ware, 
red slip, and consisted ordinarily of foliate and geometrical devices, among which the 
“interlocking circle”, “vase,” “bangle,” “comb,” and “scale” motifs (Pis. XC, 22-4, 


^ See p. 596 infra. 

- Large vessels of copper made of metal sheeting beaten out and rivetted, such as arc common in a later .age at Taxila, 
are unknown in the Indus period. 

® For further particulars sec Chap. pp. 83-4, and Ch. XVII, pp. 293-b, 

^ E.g. in HR Area, Seftion B, Block 3. House XLIII. 

5 Cf. Chap. VI, pp. 86-9. 
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LXXXIX, 9, and XCl, 32 and 34) are the mosh striking. Animal motifs are very rare, 
and the few pieces on which thev do occur were probably imports from BalQchi^>tand \\X 
shall see in Chapiter \’II that red-and-black ware of various kinds was almosd as charaederistie 
ot Eastern Baluchisdan (with Southern Wazirisdan and the Deraiat) as it was ot the Indus 
valley, but the true Indus red-and-black ware is easilv recognizable bv the boldness and 
careless treedom of its patterning as contrasted with the more precise and “ tighter ” 
decoration of the neighbouring Baluchi wares. 

Great antiquity Though this Indus pottery was not of great merit in respeft of either form or 
of the potters decoration, it would be a mistake to regard its shortcomings - as proof of pirimitiveness or 
inexperience on the part ot the potters. On the contrarv, the very multiplicitv and variety 
ot its shapes — mosl ot them peculiar to the Indus valley and quite disdinct from those of 
Persia and Mesopotamia — are evidence enough that the craft of the potter had been 
pradtised there from time im.memorial ; and the dull uninspired charadter of its decoration 
is largely due to its motifs having become sdereotvped and lifeless by countless repetitions — 
repetitions which evidently went on century after century without anv perceptible change, 
since the red-and-black potsherds from all seven strata at Mohenjo-daro are so alike as to 
defy discrimination. 

Besides this red-and-black ware, which is peculiar to the Indus culture, the potterv 
of Mohenjo-daro comprised a few specimens of three other decorated wares, viz. “ incised ”, 
“ polychrome,” and ” glazed ”. Two of these are very interesting, the polychrome by 
reason of the rare stylishness ot its colouring — ^vermilion and black on a ground of 
cream — and because it is quite ditferent from the polychrome wares of Baluchisdan or 
Mesopotamia ^ ; the glazed ware because it is not only the earliest; example of its kind 
known to us in the ancient w'orld, but a singularly fine fabric into the bargain, with the 
appearance almost ot an opaque cream-coloured glass with purplish black markings. 

Among other domestic articles made of earthenware were spindle-whorls (also made 
of faience and shell), flesh rubbers, cake-moulds, dippers, and toys. Bone, too, and ivory 
and shell were pressed into the service of the housewife for the making of needles, bodkins, 
combs, dippers, and the like,^ while copper and bronze were used for the manufacture of 
axes, adzes, saws, chisels, awls, reamers, knives, leather cutters, sickles, razors, needles, 
ladles, and fish-hooks, as well as for the bowls, dishes, and other vessels already alluded to.® 
All the^se are described in detail by Mr. Mackay in Ch. XXIY, and illustrated in 
Pis. CXXXt -CXLI\ . Among them I would invite the reader’s particular attention to the 
razor figured in PI. CXXXVII, 5, of which many examples have since been found,’ and 
to the savs, chisels, and knives. The saws (PI. CXXXVII, 7) are of the parabolic type, 


Other kinds of 
painted ware. 


Other domestic 
articles. 


’ E.g. PI. LXXXIX, I and 2 (as to the latter see my remarks in Chap. VI, p. 82), and PI. XC, 21, 
v\hich 1 ooa 5 suwiciouiv. like Mehi ivare. N.B. — The conventionalized antelope are upside down in this 
iilusiration. 

- Among these shortcomings are the almost complete absence of spouts and handies, as distineP from mere perforated 
lugs (e.g. PI. LXXXIII, Type AC). 

® Cf. PI. LXXX\’II, 2 and 3, and Chap. X\'II, p. 321. 

Ct. Pi. CLIX, r .ind 2, and Chap. XXVIII, p. 578 sq., where XIr. Alackay notes that glazed pottery fir^t 
appears in Mesopotami.i about iccc b.c. and in Egypt not until Roman times. 

® For needles, bodkins, combs, handles, etc., cf. Pis. CXXXII, CXLIII, and CLVI, and Chap. XXIV- 
for dippers, PI. CL\'I, 26-9. 

® See supra, p. 3c. 

A complete razor ot another type uith a sort ot swan-head handle has since been found by Mr. Mackay. 
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like the earliesl; saws of Ecivpt, without any rake to the teeth, which are vcrv small. The 
chisels (Pi. CXXX\", 11 — 16) are of three types, one of which, says Mr. Mackay (i.c. the 
type figured in PI. CXXXV, 12 and 13), is peculiar to the Indus Valley.- None of these 
chisels, be it observed, has a straight edye. Knives of bronze or copper are surprisingly rare, 
possibly because, as I have already suirgesded, there was some religious objection to 
using metal for cutting up food, though it may be that some of the implements classified as 
spear-heads or daggers ought rather to be classified as knives. 

For toys the children had rattles, whisfles, and clay models of men and women, animals. Toys and 
birds, carts, and household articles, such as the baking pan figured in PI. CTIII, i and 2. games. 
Some of the animals had movable heads (PI. CLTII, 39); whistles might take the form 
of birds (PI. CLIII, 17 and 18); birds might be mounted on wheels and oxen might be 
yoked to toy carts (ibid., No. 24). These little toy carts are particularly interesting as 
being among the earliest representations of wheeled vehicles known to us, approximately 
contemporary, that is to say, with the chariot depicted on a stone slab at Ur (c. 3200 r.c., 
according to Mr. Woolley), and the model of a wagon trom Anau.^ The toy carts from 
Mohenjo-daro are all of terra-cotta and for the most part of the type shown by XIr. Mackay 
on PI. CLIV, where they are compared with the modern farm carts of .bind. There is 
a specimen, however, from Harappa made ot copper, which seems as it it might rather 
have resembled the present day ekka.^ No doubt many other children’s toys were made 
of less durable materials than terra-cotta, and have perished in the course of the ages. 

For games they had marbles and dice. The former are of agate, onyx, slate, and other 
hard ftones, sometimes very beautifully made. The dice are usually cubes like our modern 
European dice, not oblong like the modern Indian ones, and they differ from the latter also 
in the disposition of their numbers, i being opposite to 2, 3 to 4, and 5 to 6, whereas in modern 
dice I is opposite to 6, 2 to 5, and 3 to 4.^ Mr. Mackay is of opinion that the bone pieces 
figured in PI. CXXXII, 19 and 20 and 22 to 45, which he calls “ cashing bones ”, may also 
have been used in some game of chance, and he thinks also that the objects pictured 
in PI. XIII, 3-6, and PI. CLV, 1 1-25, w-hich have been found in large numbers both at 
Mohenjo-daro and at Harappa, were gamesmen.® As to the lasd, I do not share his opinion. 

Without excluding the possibility of their having been converted into gamesmen, my own 
view is that originally these objedts -were replicas in miniature of the large cult lingas and 
hatyU, such as those illustrated in PI. XIV, 3, 5, and 7, and that they were meant to be carried 
as amulets on the person, just as the little wa\w rings figured in PL XIII, 9 and 10, were 
replicas on a small scale of the colossal cult ^one rings shown in PI. XI\’, 6 and 8, and were 
similarly intended to serve as amulets." 

The script which the Indus people invented for their writing belongs to the same order Writing, 
as other quasi-pidtographic scripts of this period, such as the Proto-Elamitic, Early Sumerian, 

Minoan, or Egyptian, but though the signs used in this script were, to a large extent, 
piftographic in their origin, they had long since become standardized and reduced to what 
Professor Langdon aptly describes as “ neat monumental forms ”, so that in effedt there are 
very few of the objedts portrayed that are now susceptible of identification, though, on the 

1 In modern Indian saws the rake of the teeth is the reverse of what it is in European ones. 

- Cf. Chap. XXV, p. 501. ® See itfra. Chap. X.WII, pp. 

^ Cf. AST. 1936-7, pi. xxiii. 

® See Chap. XXVII, p. 552. For dice in the age of the Rigveda, see Ca"r 3 . Ht:l. -A India, vol. i, p. IC2 and 
footnote. 

6 Cf. Chap. XXVII, pp. 557-8. 


' Cf, Chap. V, pp. 59-63. 
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other hand, they are not so conventionalized by usage as to have become mere slcrcot\ped 
summaries, as it were, like the cuneiform characders ot Alesopotamia. All the signs of the 
Indus script that are known to us have been tabulated by Mr. Sidney Smith and Mr. C. J. 
^ Gadd in the yiantial reproduced in Pis. CXIX to CXXIX, and along with each sign are 
given in extensc the inscriptions in which that sign occurs, so that the student can perceive at 
a glance whether it is initial, medial, or final, with what other sit^ns it is associated, to what 
m.odifications it may have been subjected, etc. These inscriptions, which, be it observed, are all 
quite short, are taken partly from the seals, sealings, and pottery fragments from XIohenjo-daro 
which are figured in Pis. Cl I to CX\d and CX\'III, partly from analogous objects found 
at Harapp.l which are to be illustrated in a subsequent volume ; they do not include either 
the texts on the copper tablets reproduced in Pis. CXVII and CXVIII, the drawings of which 
had not been completed in time, or the minute characters engraved on certain bangles of 
%'itrified clay to which allusion has already been made. Of clay tablets, let it be added, 
such as were ordinarily used in Xlesopotamia for letters and other lengthy documents, no 
trace has been found in the Indus Valley, and we musd infer that, in place of clay, the Indus 
scribes employed less durable materials, such as birch bark, palm leaves, parchment, wood, 
or cotton cloth, any of which would naturally have perished in the course of the ages. 

The number of signs lisded in Messrs. Smith and Gadd’s Manual is 396, but among 
these it may be that some have been differentiated which are really identical, the apparent 
differences between them being merely accidental, while others again (and there are many 
such) may be variants of this or that sign modified for purposes at which we can onlv guess. 
On the other hand, it is possible that some signs have not been differentiated which 
ought to have been ; and we may be sure, too, that many more signs will be found to 
swell the exisding lisd before it is complete. 

Of the features that disfinguish this Indus writing, the mosd ftriking perhaps are the 
extent and variety of its charaeders and the ingenuity displayed, on the one hand, in modifying 
them by the addition of accents, strokes, or other simple expedients ; on the other, in 
combining one sign with another in the form of conjundds, as is so frequently done in later 
Indian scripts. Such modifications and combinations are not unknown, Mr. Smith points 
out, in other scripts ot this period ; but nowhere else are they employed so systematically 
or so widely. Other features that deserve particular notice are the use this script makes of 
small groups of sdrokes, never exceeding twelve in number, which apparently have a phonetic 
insdead of a numerical value, and the unchanging forms of its signs, which, from firsd to lasd, 
during all the centuries of Mohenjo-daro’s occupation, seem, like other antiquities on this 
site, to undergo no perceptible alteration. 

Iji order that the legends may be read in the corredf way, the seals illusdrated on 
Pis. CIII to CXV have been reproduced from impressions of the originals, not from the 
originals themselves, while the sealings and other inscribed objefts have been photographed 
direct, so that in e\ery case the inscriptions are to be read as they appear in the 
plates. Ordinarily the direedion of the writing is from right to left, but in certain cases it 
appears to be bousirophedon ; that is, it sdarts from right to left in the firsd line and continues 
left to right in the second.^ 

E.g. in InscripJons 43 5 and 4+®> ''hich are on the obverse and reverse of one and the same seal, and in No. 247. 
The former might be cited a^ evidence that the writing ran from left to right, since there can be no question that the 
engraver started the reverse legend on the left ; but the three signs on the reverse are a repetition of the laft three signs 
on the obverse, only that, instead of running from right to left, they run from left to right, the writing evidently being 
bouP.ropXdr.n. A further argument in favour of a left to right direction might be drawn from the position of the sign 
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That the script vras not an alphabetic one is evident trorn the larpe numbers ot its sirrn^. Script not 
Probably it was in the main phonetic, the majoritv of the sipns standing for open or closed alphabetic, 
syllables, and the remainder functioning cither as complete ideoerrams or as determinatives 
to fix more precisely the requisite sound or meaning, as such determinatives do in Sumeriand 
This, however, is no more than a surmise, pirompted by what is known of other contemporary 
scripts ; for, as a fact, none of the Indus signs, whether initial, medial, or final, can be 
identified with certainty as syllables, ideograms, or determinatives.- 

Resemblances, miore or less striking, can be traced between the Indus script and most Relation to 
of the other quasi-pictographic scripts of Western Asia and the Nearer East. Indeed, it is other scripts, 
a significant tacit that of the several experts who have made a study of the Indus writing, 
each has commented on its resemblance to some other script, but in each case the other script 
has been ditferent — In one, Sumerian ; in another, Proto-Elamite ; in a third, Minoan ; 
in a fourth, Hittite. We must be careful, however, not to let these obvious resemblances 
mislead us into imagining that the Indus script was directly borrowed from any other country. 

The truth seems to be that all these scripts are interrelated, but only up to a certain point. 

Their underlying principles are the same, and there is ev'cry likelihood that they ail 
derived from one common origin, which probably went far back into neolithic times ; 
but in each case thev were just as individual in character, just as peculiar to the people who 
ev'olved them, as were the languages they were designed to record. 

In Chap. XXII Professor Langdon makes out a itrong case for deriving the early Suggested 
Brahml alphabet of India from this Indus script ^ ; but whether his hypothesis will be derivation of 
acceptable to Indian epigraphists remains to be seen. Prima facie there i.s a strong early Brahml 
presumption in favour of the Brahmi alphabet having been evolved, like other alphabets, from Indus 
from a piftographic script, especially as it is now established that such a script had actually script, 
been in use on Indian soil ; and in this connedlion it is worth recalling that the deriv'ation of 
this alphabet from picture signs was postulated by Sir Alexander Cunningham two generations 
ago. Apart, moreov'er, from the resemblances traceable in Individual signs, this presumption 
receives further support from the fact that two of the most characteristic features of the Indus 
script, viz. the systematic use of accents or other diacritical adjuncts and the practice of 
combining one sign with another are also distinguishing features of later Indian alphabetic 
writing, so that it seems as if, despite all changes in race and language, these inventions of 
the early scribes had managed somehow to survive the centuries. We should be careful, 


V in the legends on the four seals 12, 139, 253, and 321 ; tor V usually sdands at the extreme left of the text, in a position 
where it must be initial if the text is to be read from left to right, but final if from right to left. Xow, the four legends 
referred to contain two lines, and this sign ftands at the left of the lird one. It looks, therefore, as if it were an initial, 
not a final sign, and as if the writing was from left to right. In these four cases, however, the second line appears to be 
independent of the first ; for, if we turn to Seals 52 and 60, wc rind that, in the former, the sign ^ shands alone beneath 
the left-hand sign of the first line, while in the latter it is wedged in a little below the line of the other signs. Evidently, 
in both these cases it was the last sign to be engraved and space couij not be found for it at the end of the fir>t line. In 

Seal 247, also, it is clear that the legend runs thus : <, being the final sign and the writing hzufirr.phed'jr.. 

On Seals 237 and 302, on the other hand, both lines appear to read from right to left. See also pp. 4:8, 4:9, 427, and 428. 

^ Professor Langdon notes, however, that such detenninatives arc kicking in the earliest Sumerian texts from JernJet 
Nasr, the script of which, in his opinion, mosl closely resembles the Indus script. 

2 Cf. Chap. XXII. 

^ According to Buhicr, whose theory has been generally accepted, the Brahml alp.habet was of Semitic origin, and 
derived ultimately from a Phcenician script. Cf. CUT, p. 62; Buhler, Indische PaU^.p^raphie ((Irundri^i 
d. indo-ar. Phil.). 
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however, not to attach overmuch weight to resemblances which may to some extent result 
from coincidence, still more careful not to assume that, because the Br-ahnii letters may have 
derived their forms from these Indus signs, thev also derived from them their sound values ; 
for the chances of their having done so are obviously very remote, h'ortunatelv, this is 
a matter on which there is every hope of further light being thrown when some of the 
later prehistoric sites in Sind and the Derajat come to be excavated. 

The language of Of the language of these texts little more can be said at present than that there is no 
the inscriptions, reason for connecting it in anv way with Sanskrit. The Indus civilization was pre-Aryan, 
and the Indus language or languages must: have been pre-Aryan also. Possibly, one or 
other of them (if, as seems likely, there was more than one) was Dravidic. This, for three 
reasons, seems a most likely conjefture — first, because Dravidic-speaking people were the 
precursors ot the Aryans over most of Northern India and were the only people likely to have 
been in possession of a culture as advanced as the Indus culture ; secondlv, because on the 
other side of the Kirthar Range and at no great di^ance from the Indus Valley the Brahuis 
of Baluchistan have preserved among themselves an island of Dravidic speech which may 
well be a relic from pre-Aryan times, when Dravidic was perhaps the common language of 
these parts ; thirdly, because the Dravidic languages being agglutinative, it is not 
unreasonable to look for a possible connexion between them and the agglutinative language 
of Sumer in the Indus Valley, which, as we know', had many other close ties with Sumer. 
This is a conjeclure, however, which there is no tangible evidence to support. The skeletal 
remains, as we shall presently see, point to the presence here of elements from four different 
races, viz. Proto-Ausfraloids, Mediterraneans, Alpines, and Mongolo-Alpines, but it is quite 
impossible to affirm whether any of these spoke Dravidic. The Eastern Alpines are 
hardly likely to have done so, since there is no trace of their ^lock among the modern 
Dravidic-speaking races of India. And we should naturally expeef the language of the 
Proto-Ausdraloids to have belonged to the Munda rather than the Dravidic group. Western 
Alpines are said to be sdrongly represented among the Kanarese-speaking peoples of the 
Western Dekhan and Mysore, but if racial charadlerisdics can be taken into account in this 
problem of language, it is clearly the long-headed Mediterraneans who have the fbrongesT: 
claim to a connedion by blood with the Dravidians and are mod likelv to have used a 
Dravidic speech. May it be that these same Mediterraneans — who are traceable across the 
whole south of the Afrasian belt — spoke agglutinative languages and that they, perhaps, 
more than any others, were the race at the back of this far-flung civilization of the 
Chalcolithic Age r 

Art. As far back as it has hitherto been possible to follow the slory of Indian pladic and 

pictorial art, its outstanding feature has been its inveterate passion for the decorative — 
Lack of pure a passion w'hich finds expression in filling up every available inch of space with rich exuberant 

ornament for designs, sometimes naturalistic, sometimes highly conventionalized, but usually inspired by 

ornament’s the flora and fauna of the jungle. During the historic period this love of ornament has 
charaderized every manifestation of Indian art, from the bas-reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi 
down to the modern silverwork of Benares or Tanjore, and it might have been expeded that, 
when an earlier chapter of this art came to be revealed, we should find something of the same 
spirit running through it. This expectation has not been fulfilled. Of ornament for 
ornament’s sake there is next to none, and what little there is, is not of a high order. Houses 
and public buildings may, as already remarked, have been lavishly decorated, but no trace 
of their decoration has survived. The weapons, implements, and utensils of everyday life 
are for the mosb part conspicuously plain, and, even when the pottery is painted, its dull, 
commonplace designs have nothing in common with the imaginative beauty of later Indian 
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ornament.^ Indeed, the fashioning and painting of pottery in the Indus valley was essentiallv 
a craft, not an art. There may have been a time when, like the earlv potterv of Susa or Crete, 
it had some claim to be regarded as an art, but that could hav'e been onlv in a much earlier 
phase ; for, when we meet it, it has Ions: since degenerated into a mere trade product, devoid 
of all individuality. The shapes of the vessels are praifical enough and well adapted, no 
doubt, to the uses to which they were put, but they miss altogether the subtle grace, for 
example, of Minoan vases, nor can their painted ornament compare for an insfant with 
the bold, stylish designs of the latter. 

Such art, worthy of the name, as has survived at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa, is chiefly Seal 
to be found on engraved seals, amulets, and other small objects. Of the seal engravings engravings, 
the best are those that portray such living animals as the artist had an opportunity of studying : 
notably the humped bull, the buffalo, and the bison. Perhaps the mosl: remarkable ot all 
is the humped bull on Seal No. 337 (PI. CXI), a replica of which is .sdamped on the cover 
of these volumes. Its engraver has obviously made a careful ^udy of his subjecl: and given 
us a faithful rendering of it, but he has done much more than this : he has tempered realism 
with breadth of treatment and restraint, and has brought out the dignity ot the animal in a way 
that only the eye and hand of a true artisf could have done ; nor has he scrupled to portray 
the two horns as if seen from the front, mainly no doubt tor the sake of the balance they giv'e 
to the whole composition, but partly perhaps because ot the special religious significance 
attaching to pairs of horns. 

Sometimes the animals are more frankly realisdic and spirited. Such are the buffalo 
and bison on PI. CX, Nos. 304-6 and 308-05. The attitude of the former, with head raised 
in the act of bellowing, is a peculiarly charadferisfic one, and the way in which the head is 
turned slightly to one side so as to show the full sweep of the great horns is very effective. 

So, too, is the drawing of the bison on Seal 318, with its powerful arched shoulders and 
relatively small hindquarters. If we compare these animals with others on these seals, such 
as the rhinoceros and tiger (Nos. 341— 55)> 've cannot fail to perceive how far the latter fall 
short of them, the fadt being that they lack altogether the convincing touch of truth which 
comes only from personal observation on the part of the artisf. The same remark applies 
also to the manifold figures of unicorns ; for, though there is an undoubted semblance of 
reality about these animals — enough at any rate to disfinguish them from purely chimerical 
ones, like those depidled on Seals 378-82 — nevertheless, by comparison with the humped 
bulls, buffaloes, and bison, they appear weak, charadterless creatures, which we may be sure 
the engraver himself never set eyes on. 

Animal figurines in the round are for the mosf part children’s playthings, with no more Figurines in 
claim to be regarded as works of art than such playthings usually have. Among them, round, 
however, are a few, designed as amulets or ornaments, that consfitute notable exceptions. 

One is the powerfully modelled young bull of terra-cotta, illusfrated in PI. XCVH, 23, 
the author of which, I suspedf, might have carried his handiwork a great deal further if he 
had so chosen. Another is the exquisite miniature of a maslitf-like hound in sleatite 
(PI. XCVI, 1 7) ; and a third and fourth are two seated rams executed with equal skill in the 
same material (PI. XCVII, 2 and 5). Then there is the little squirrel (PI. XCVI, 7), also 
of faience, with purple-black gripes down its back on a ground of blue. It is sitting up with 
tail ereft, as a squirrel’s tail generally is, eating something from between its forepaws. 

Probably it was an amulet, and seemingly a favourite one, since numerous specimens of it 
have been found at both Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 

^ It is to be noted that lotus flowers, buds, and leaves — the iriosl typical motits ot later Indian ornament are entireiv 
absent from Indus art, though examples are not w.tnting of the lotus capsule (PL CLVIIl, 4 and 6). 
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The monkey pictured in PI. XCVI, 13, with its deep-set eyes and prominent brow, has an 
almost; Chinese look ; and the intricate carving of the pin-head in PI. CIT III, 5, which takes 
the form of three monkevs embracing one another, is also reminiscent ot the same c'ass ot 
workmanship, though there is not the slightest reason tor supposing that it was made elsewhere 
than in the Indus valiev. In no sense can these objedfs be regarded as products ot primitive 
or archaic art. Small as they are, thev demonstrate a thorough comprehension ot both 
work-in-the-round and relief, and exhibit a spontaneity and truthtulness to nature, of which 
even Hellenic art might not have been ashamed. 

When we turn from the animal to the human form, the meagreness of our material 
makes it m.ore difficult to estimate what the Indus artisd was capable of. The terra-cotta 
figurines are of no help ; for, whether genre or sacred, they are all too roughly and carelessly 
fashioned to come within the category of art. The stone images, too, are few and sadly 
mutilated ; indeed, the onlv ones in a tolerable slate of preservation are the three figured in 
Pis. XCVni, XCIX, 4-6, and C, 1-3, and described in detail by Mr. XIackay on 
pp. 356-9. Of these the firdl is of sdeatite finished with a coating of hard white pa^le. It 
represents someone seemingly in the pose of a yogi, and it Is tor this reason that the eyelids 
are more than half closed and the eyes looking downward to the tip of the nose. I do not, 
how'ever, think that the thick lips, broad-based nose, low forehead, and short, bunted neck 
are meant to reproduce the features of any individual ; nor do I think that this head is typical 
of any particular racial stock. Probably it represents nothing more than a conventional type 
of deity or religious teacher in vogue at the time. Images such as this, with coarse, unmeaning 
features, have been turned out in countless numbers and for countless generations by Indian 
craftsmen — images ot the Jain Tirthamkaras, of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas, of Krishna, 
Vishnu, Siva, and a host of other deities. xVsaruIe, they are mere repetitions of a standard type of 
image familiar to everyone, and the less originality they possess, the better do they sell. To judge 
the art of the day by the standard of such images would be wholly misleading ; and in my view 
it would probably be equally misleading if we were to attempt to estimate the charafter of the 
Indus sculpture from the statuette before us. Very different is the head figured on PL XCIX, 
4—6. Here the prominent cheekbones, wide, thin-lipped mouth and other features leave no room 
for doubt that this was a portrait head, and when the nose and eyes were intaCl, we can well 
believe that the likeness was a tolerably good one. It is Grange, though, that the sculptor 
should have been content with such conventional, saucer-like ears, when he obviously had 
the power to do so much better. It looks as if there must have been some particular reason for 
this curious distortion, which is found in the other heads also, though what the reason was 
it is hard to guess. ^ It is worth observing, however, that the few examples we possess of 
hands are also verv crudely modelled, as if the sculptor, in the manner of Augustus John, 
deemed them hardly worth attention. In the seated image figured on PI. C, 1-3, this defect 
is very marked, but it should be noticed that in this case the left arm and hand, which look 
especially malformed, are supposed to be hidden beneath the garment which the figure is 
wearing and which, as may be seen from the back view of the statue, passed over the left 
shoulder and under the right. Moreover, it is probable that the garment itself was originally 
painted in colours which would materially help to lessen the seeming deformity. For the 
rest, the sculptor has displayed noteworthy skill in the modelling ot the bare right arm, 
shoulder, and chest, and in imparting a certain softness of texture to the flesh. 

The only other sculpture in the round from Mohenjo-daro that claims notice here is the 
bronze dancing-girl ot PI. XCIV, 6—8. This is a small figurine of rather rough workmanship 

^ The hole in the centre of the ear is eviJentiy intended for some attachment which may have concealed 
the shapelessness of the ear but does not excuse it. 
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with disproportionately long arms and legs. Alm.osl, indeed, it is a caricature, but, like a yood 
caricature, it gives a vivid impression of the young aboriginal nautch girl, her hand on hip in 
halt-impudent posdure, and legs slightly forward, as she beats time to the music with her feet. 

Small, too, as this figurine is, the modelling of the back, hips, and buttocks is quite eifiecdive 
(PI. XCIV, 8), and in spite ot obvious detects shows sound observation on the part of the artist. 

And now we come to two small statuettes which are more surprising even than the Two stone 
masterly engraving of the bull stamped on the covers of these two volumes. These two statuettes from 
sculptures, w'hich are reproduced in Pis. X and XI, were found in strata of the Chalcolithic Harappa. 

Age at Harappa. When I first saw them I found it difficult to believe that they were 
prehi^oric ; they seemed so completely to upset all established ideas about early art. 

Modelling such as this was unknown in the ancient world up to the Hellenistic age of Greece, 

and I thought, therefore, that some mistake must surely have been made ; that these figures 

belonged to the Indo-Greek, Scythian, or Parthian period in the Panjab, and somehow or other 

had found their way into levels some 3,000 years older than those to which they properly 

belonged. This, too, I expeft, will be the first idea of everyone else wffio is familiar with the 

history of early sculpture. I.et us, however, look at the facts. One of these ^atuettes Circumstances 

(PI. X) was unearthed by Mr. M. S. Vats among remains of the third or fourth stratum in of finding. 

a part of the site where no objects whatever of the historic age have appeared.* The other 

(PI. XI) w'as discovered by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni in the fourth or fifth stratum in 

a different part of the site, but, again, at a spot wfficre none but prehistoric remains have come 

to light. Now it is possible, though the possibility is remote, that one of these two statuettes 

might at some time or other have worked its way down through 6 to i o feet of ruined masonry 

and pottery into the older strata ; but that tw'o should have done this in different parts of the 

site, and that these two should be the only objedts of a later age found under the layers of 

prehistoric debris, is well-nigh incredible. 

Let us consider, further, the internal evidence afforded by the statuettes themselves. Evidence of 
And first as to their materials. The Statuette on PI. X is of fine red Stone, the other of dark materials and 
grey slate. Nowq there was no stone obtainable at Harappa or anywhere near it. Whatever Stone technique, 
was needed there had to be brought from great distances. Where the particular kinds of stone 
W'e are discussing came from we do not know, but we do know' that during the prehistoric age 
they were being imported and used for other objedts besides the statuettes, while on the other 
hand there is no evidence to suggest that they w'ere still being imported here 3,000 
years later. Moreover, among the multitudes of Indo-Hellenistic sculptures in the Panjab 
and on the North-West Frontier there is not one, so far as I am aware, that is made from either 
of these dfones. Then, as to technique. In both statuettes, it will be observed, there are 
socket-holes in the neck and shoulders for the attachment of the head and arms, which were 
made In separate pieces ; • and In both, moreover, the nipples of the breasds w'ere made 
independently and fixed in with cement. So far as I know, this technique is without parallel 
among ^one sculptors of the hi^oric period, W'hether of the Indo-Hellenlsdic or any other 
school. On the other hand, it Is also unexampled at Mohenjo-daro, though this in any case 
w'ould hardly surprise us, since the technique in question is one that is specially suited to small 
sdatuettes rather than to larger images like those of Mohenjo-daro, which offer much less risk 
of breakage. There is another point of technique that is also significant. In the red sdone 
sdatuette (PI. X) there is a large circular depression In front of each shoulder, with a smaller 
circular protuberance broken off in the middle of it. What these depressions w'ere for is 

* There is one mound onlv at Harappa on which a few remains of the early Gupta period were iound. These 
remains include some terra-cotta hgurmes but of a ^'le totally unhke the statuettes we are discussing. 
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not clear. They look as if thev were intended to be inlaid with circular ornaments something 
like the circlets in the sam.e position on the prehisdoric terra-cotta figurine trom Baluchiftan 
which is illusdrated in PI. XII, No. 5. This, however, is beside the point. What I 
wish to draw attention to is that these depressions were made with a tubular drill, and 
that the tubular drill was habitually used by sdoneworkers in the prehisdoric, but rarely, 
it ever, in the hisdoric age. 

Thirdly, as to sdyle. The treatment of the red iftone torso (PI. X) could hardly be simpler 
or more direhd. The pose is a frontal one with shoulders well back and abdomen slightly 
prominent ; but the beauty of this little sdatuette is in the refined and wonderfully truthful 
modelling of the fleshy parts. Observe, for example, in PI. X, c and d, the subtle flattening 
ot the buttocks and the clever little dimples of the posterior superior spines of the ilium. 

This is work of which a Greek of the fourth century b.c. 
might well have been proud. And yet the set of 
the figure, with its rather pronounced abdomen, is 
characterisdically Indian, not Greek ; and even if Greek 
influence could be proved, it would have to be admitted 
that the execution is Indian. The other sdatuette (PI. XI) 
is of an entirely different order. It is the figure of a 
dancer standing on his right leg, with the body from the 
waist upwards bent well round to the left, both arms 
thrown out in the same direftion, and the left leg raised 
high in front. The pose of the dancer, which is full of 
movement and swing, is shown in the accompanying 
sketch (Fig. i). Although its contours are soft and 
effeminate, the figure is that of a male, and it seems likely 
that it was ithyphallic, since the mefnbrum virile was made 
in a separate piece. I infer, too, from the abnormal 
thickness of the neck,^ that the dancer was three-headed 
or at any rate three-faced, and I conjecture that he may 
represent the youthful Siva Nataraja. On the other 
hand, it is possible that the head was that of an animal. 
Whatever it may have been, no parallel to this ^atuette is 
to be found among Indian sculptures of the hisdoric period. 
Indeed, W'hat we have to try and realize, not only about 
this but about the other statuette as well, is that, altogether 
apart from the circum^ances of their finding, it is 
almost as difficult to account for them on the assumption that they belong to the hisdoric as 
it is on the assumption that they belong to the prehisdoric age. Of the influence exerted 
by Greek art in the North- We^ of India, there are hundreds of examples among the sculptures 
of the Scytho-Parthian and Kushan periods ; but one and all are radically dissimilar from 
these two sdatuettes. They give us the form, not the subsdance, of Greek art. Superficially, 
they call to mind the Hellenisdic prototypes of which they are to some extent transcripts ; 
and they possess besides many merits of their own in which Hellenic inspiration had no part. 
But they miss altogether that characferisdic genius of the Greek which delighted in anatomical 
truth and took infinite pains to express it convincingly. Now, in these two sdatuettes it is jusd 





Fig. I. — Sketch to illustrate 


pose 


of 


dancing tiguro from Harappa. 


^ Experiments carried out by a skilled modeller have proved that it is impossible to fit a normal head on to this neck. 
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this anatomical truth that is so !rtartling ; that makes us wonder whether, in this all-important 
matter, Greek artislrv could possibly have been anticipated by sculptors ot a tar-off age on the 
hanks of the Indus. W'e know definitely that the Indus engraver could anticipate the Greek 
in the delineation of animal forms : and if we compare the statuette of PI. X with, for example, 
Seal 337, we must; admit that there is a certain kinship between the two, both in the 
“monumental ” treatment of the figures as a whole and in the perfection of their anatomical 
details. Experienced sculptors whom I have consulted on the subject take the view that 
an artist who could engrave the seal in question %vould hav'e had little difficulty in carving the 
statuette ; archceologists will probably take another view and prefer to wait for further 
discoveries before committing themselves. 
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R elics of a religious character are remarkably few, whether at Mohenjo-daro or 
Harappa. Certain structures, as we have already seen,’- may have served as temples 
or religious buildings of some sort or other, hut nothing now remains in them — 
neither shrines nor altars nor statues nor cult objefts — to prove what their purpose was ; 
nor is there a structural monument of any kind at either of these sites which can positively 
be said to have had a sacred character. Indeed, all that we have to go on in endeavouring 
to form an idea of the religion of the people is the engraved seals found in abundance among 
the ruins, an inconsiderable number of clay sealings and copper tablets, a variety of small 
figurines of terra-cotta, faience, and metal, and a few itone images in the round. 

Meagre, however, as these materials are, they are beyond price to the student of Indian 
religion, in that they furnish the only authentic and contemporary evidence we possess 
regarding the religious beliefs of the pre-Aryans. Much, it is true, about these beliefs is 
contained in late Vedlc and posWedic literature, and this va^t storehouse of information 
may prove invaluable, when once it becomes possible to discriminate more clearly between 
what is Aryan and what is non-Aryan. Up to the present, however, the efforts made by 
scholars in this direftion have led only to conflicfing and inconclusive results, the inferences 
drawn by some being diametrically opposed to those drawn by others. Thus, Monier 
Williams and Hopkins, taking the commonly accepted view, regard the contribution made to 
Hinduism by the Dravidian or other pre-Aryan races as almosT; a negligible quantity, or 
perhaps even worse than negligible, since in their estimation it comprised only the most 
barbaric and_degrading features of Hinduism.'^ Oppert, on the contrary, placed the religion 
of the non-Aryans on an altogether higher plane. “ They believed,” he writes, “ in the 
exisfence of one supreme spirit of Heaven, with whom was associated and admitted to an equal, 
and eventually even superior share of power, the Goddess of Earth. Both ruled supreme 
over the good as w^ell as the evil spirits who disturbed and tortured men ; over men and the 
entire w'orld. Associated with this doctrine w'as a belief in the transmigration of souls after 
death. ® M hich of these two etimates is nearer to the truth can now only be decided by 
^ Cf. Chap. Ill, pp. 22--,. 

- a:, for example, Monier tVilliams, Xe/igicus ThugAt and Life in India, pp. 57-g, and Hopkins, The Religions 
f India, r. 542. 

3 Cf. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of India, p. 574. In regard to the Earth or Mother Goddess, seepp. 49-52 
below. Parenthetically, it is worth remarking that Oppert connected the non-.Vryan Dravidians with “ the great Turanian 
races, vhic.h ti.cn reigned oter ci', iii/cd .Asia, with Mesopotamia as their centre’*, and he traced their religious beliefs 
to the s.rme ? circc. 
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the discovery ot acdual monuments of the pre-Arvan period. This it is that invests the new 
materials from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa with such surpassing interest — an interest that 
will still further be enhanced if and when the legeneis eneraved upon manv of them can 
be deciphered. 


The Gre.vt Mother Goddess 

Among these materials the firS that demand attention are a lartte number of female 
figurines of terra-cotta, etc., of the types illustrated in Pis. XI 1, XCIV, and XCW Such 
figurines are found both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and are paralleled, as we shall see, 
by kindred examples from the neighbouring countrv of Baluchistan. Some of them, like the 
woman kneading dough or holding a dish of cakes in her arms (PI. XC\", 1 2), are probably 
merely toys, without any religious meaning. Others, with children in their arms 
(PI. XCV, 20) or in a state of pregnancy (PI. XCV, 24, 29, and 30), may be assumed to be 
ex-voto offerings, perhaps with a magical significance, for the purpose of procuring offspring,^ 
though the possibility of the latter being apotropaic in character must not be lost sight of, 
since it is well known that in some parts of India a pregnant woman, like a new-born child 
or a corpse, is regarded as taboo,- and that she is also peculiarly liable to be attacked by evil 
spirits.^ The great majority, however, of these figurines portray a very distiniftive and 
generally uniform type, viz. a standing and almoft nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins with elaborate head-dress and collar, and occasionally with ornamental cheek 
cones and a long necklace. In many of these figurines the ear ornaments take the form of 
shell-like cups suspended by hands on either side of the head, while the head-dress above is 
more or less crescent-shaped (Pis. XCV, 6, 7, 8, and 13 ; XCIV, i, 5, and I2; and XIV, i), 
or ends in points as in PI. XII, i.* 

The figurines of the goddess from Baluchisdan are of two types, both differing from those 
of the Indus Valley, in that they are not full length images, but consisd of head and body 
only ending in a flat base, like many such images of Minoan and Mycenaean origin.^ In 
the first type the face is pinched-in like a bird’s and the goddess wears long and generally 
elaborate necklaces with shell or other pendants attached — features which are common also 
to the Indus figurines ; but the hands are shown resting either on the waist or on the breasts, 
W'hich as a rule are not prominent (PI. XII, 3-G- 'Specimens of this type were recovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein at Kulli and Mehi, at the latter of which sites they were found along with 
other objects in Chalcolithic burials. The pottery associated with them differs in style from 
the common red-and-black painted ware of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which is also found on 
certain sites in Northern Baluchistan, but whether it is earlier, contemporary, or later has 
yet to be determined. The second type, which comes from Kaudani, Mughal-ghundai, 
and Periano-ghundai in Zhob, belongs also to the Chalcolithic Age, but Is shown by the 
pottery accompanying it to be decidedly later than the fir^. In this type (PI. XII, 6—10) 
the goddess wears a sort of hood over her head and a series of necklaces or torques treated 
very formally and sometimes appearing like a tippet or like the pedfora! of the three-faced 

^ Cf. ERE. X, 242. 

- Cf. yRAI. vol. xxix, p. 271. This taboo can be transmitted like an intectious disease to others, unlcu rre-autiop; 
are taken against it, 

^ Cf. ERE. ibid., p. 2^4.. 

For fuller details of these female figurines sec pp. 348 ff. in/rj. 

® E.g. Evans, The Pjiace of Minos at Knr,ssos,\<Ti. ii, tig. 193, p. 340; and voi. iii, pp. ;;6 .tnJ tw ‘-’id diirpl. 
pi. xxi, where the IMothcr Goddess is holding up .an infant, perhaps her own. 
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The Mother 
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and round the 
lEgean coasts. 


god described below. Her face, insdead of being bird-like, is Hat and horribb nrotes(jue, 
with high forehead, cavernous eyes, and distorted mouth. Ikjth of these legless t\ suneest 
a parallel with the later images of the Karth (ioddess, in which she is portr.n ed h.ilf emernlnu' 
troni the [ground, and it may be that this in fact was the idea utKierlv ina all the half or rliree- 
quarter length figurines of this goddess. While, however, there is nothing at all repu!si\e 
in the aspecf of the earlier tvpe, the later type is clearlv intended to inspire horror aiul can 
hardly tail to remind us of the terrible and loathlv images of the malignant Kfili, of which 
these figurines mav be taken to be an earlv prototype. ^ 

Now, it is well known that female sfatuettes akin to these from the Indus Valiev and 
Baluchisdan have been found in large numbers and over a wide range of countries between 
Persia and the yEgean, notablv in Elam, Mesopotamia, Transcaspia, Asia Minor, Stria and 
Palestine, Cyprus, Crete, the Cyclades, the Balkans, and Egypt.- In some of these countries 
they appear later or more spasmodically than in others, but there seems little doubt that the 
various groups are traceable, if not direftly to a common origin, at anv rate to a community 
ot religious ideas shared by the countries where they are found ; and the generally accepted 
view concerning them is that they represent the great Mother or Nature Goddess.^ whose 
cult is believed to have originated in Anatolia (probably in Phrygia) and spread thence 
throughout mosl; of \\ ekiern Asia.^ The correspondence, however, between these figurines 
and those found on the banks of the Indus is such that it is difficult to resisd the conclusion 
that the latter also represented a Mother or Nature Goddess, = and served the same purpose as 
their counterparts in the Wesd, viz. either as votive offerings “ or, less probably, as cult images 
tor household shrines ; and this conclusion is strengthened by the fadt that the range of these 
figurines now extends praftically without a break from the Indus to the Nile, over tracts 
that are not only geographically continuous but which in the Chalcolithic Age were united 
bv common bonds of culture. Even, however, without the analogy of these images from 
\\estern Asia, there would be a strong presumption in favour of the examples from 


^ Ksli is portrayed with emaciated body, a garland of skulls round her neck, and her tongue lolling out from her 
wide mouth. Cf. ERE. v, 119. 

2 For the antiquity of the Mother Goddess cult in these several countries, see Myres in Cami. Anc. Hifl., vol. i, p. 9 1 ; 
Farnell, Greece and Babylon, pp. 87—92. Whether Myres is right in s'lating that the cult was unknown in Babvlonia 
until the time of Hammurabi is questionable. Langdon {CAH. p. 444) speaks ot Xippur as being the “ prehistoric 
seat of the worship of the Earth Mother , and De Morgan l^Prekisloric Man, p. 250) traces the cult to a verv much 
earlier age than Hammurabi in Chald.'ea and Susiana. 

3 .Mso known as the “ Lady of the Underworld ” and Mother Earth. 

« Myres, loc. cit., is of opinion that the cult travelled from Anatolia or Syria to Mesopotamia ; De Morgan that 
it travelled from the latter country westward. Its e.xislence in the Indus Valley and Baluchillan during the Chalcolithic 
period proves that the cult had a much wider diffusion at that period than has hitherto been supposed. WAerever its 
cradie, it mull have been spread over the Near and Middle EaSl in the X'eolithic, if not in the Pal,Eolithic age. 

= Neither in the Easl nor in the W^esT: is it possible to affirm whether during the Chalcolithic Age these figures 
represent one and the same goddess or what were then regarded as a number of separate divinities with different names. 
But, provisionally, we are juUffied m regarding them as images of one great Nature or Mother Goddess, jufl as the 
countless Graraadevatas in India to-day, though dislinguished by different names, are raanifeffations of one and the same 
power. Ct, ^'iisson, Thf yiittocEi-^'Iyc^Tic^tJH R^Iigic^, pp, 337 8 

One ot these ligurmes has her right hand raised to the forehead as if in the gefture of prayer or reverence. 
This particular one may represent a priesdess or votary rather than a goddess ; in this connection, however, it may be 
readied that in the Berlin Mureum there is a bronze figurine of Minoan origin with the right hand raised in precisely 
tr.e same gesture, and with a triple coil ofsnakes falling down her back— an attribute that somewhat militates againff the 
image being that of a votary or a prieftess. Cf. .\rthur Evans, Tie Palace of Minos, vol. ii, p. 507 and fig. 365. 
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Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, and Baluchistan beins^ effigies ot the ureat Mother (iodde^s or ot 
or.e or other of her local manifestations. For in no countrv in the world has the worship 
ot the Divine Mother been from time immemorial so deep-rooted and ubiquitous a'^ in India, 
tier shrines are found in everv town and hamlet throuuhout the length and breadth of the 
land. She is the “ Mother ” or “ Great r\Iother ” and prototype ot the power {prakritij 
which developed into that of Sakti.'- Her representatives are the Gramadevatas, the village 
goddesses whose names are legion and whose local attributes may varv, but who one and all 
are personifications of the same power.- Kverv village has its own particular goddess, to 
whom rich and poor alike look for proteefion and whose worship often takes the place of every 
other creed. She is as much to be dreaded as the Matrna Mater ; but it is she who wards 
off evil spirits, who is the author of fertilitv,^ dispenser ot life and giver of all things. ‘ 
Nowadays, these Gramadevatas are represented generally by rudely carved images, but 
sometimes by mere symbols such as a slone, while occasionally their shrines are quite empty. ^ 
That, like the Mother Goddesses of Wesfern Asia, they originated in a matriarchal state of 
Society, is a highly reasonable supposition,'’ but, however this may be, there can be no 
question that they held a pre-eminent position among the national deities of the non-Aryan 
population. This is indicated alike by the popularity of their cults among the primitive tribes, 
and bv the fadt that the leading parts In their ritual and ceremonies are taken, not by Brahmans, 
but by low-casde Pariahs — mentbers of some of the old tribes who arc supposed to know how 
to win the ear of the goddess.® Some of the pre-Aryan tribes have never really come within 
the fold of Hinduism, and among these tribes the worship of the Mother or Earth Goddess 
is especially strong." As a faft, there is no example of the ancient Aryans, whether in India 
or elsewhere, having elevated a female deity to the supreme position occupied by these Mother 
Goddesses.^" In Yedic mythology goddesses played only a subordinate part ; the principal 
deities were exclusively male, and it was solely by virtue of their position as consorts of these 
male gods that the female deities acquired their influence. PrithivI, the Earth Goddess 
of the Vedic Aryans, was a figure quite disdindt from the Great Earth or Mother Goddess 
of the older peoples.^ ^ She was, it is true, personified as a deity even in the Rigveda, sometimes 
alone, sometimes in conjundfion with the Sky,'- and she was invoked for her blessings, but 
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' Cf. Gu^lav Oppert, 'The Original Inhabitants of India, pp. 449, 450, .and 504. 

2 In Gujarat alone Monier Willianu counted more than 14c of these Gram.adev.itas, each with a different name, 
and in the Madras Presidency there are ten times as m.iny. Cf. Oppert, op. cit., pp. 41S and 45:7 : Monier Williams, 
op. cit., p. 32 j. She is knotvn as Mata, Amba, Amma, Ambarnai, M.'.hamai, JagaJ.imba Devi, and by myriad other 
names. 

® The Great Mother Goddess of Asia Minor, Ishtar and Isis appear to be definitely associ.itcd with vegetation 
cults. For the connection of the Indian Durga with vegetation, see R. P. Chanda, Indo-Arjan Races, pp. 131-3. 

Cf. Oppert, op. cit., pp. 452-3 and 459. 

® Cf. Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, pt. i, p. 225. 

® Cf. Hopkins, The Religions of India, p. 541, where he speaks of matriarchy creeping into Hinduism from the 
Southern Wild Tribes; and Hall, The Cizalization of Greece in the Bronze Age, pp. 274-3. Matriarchy was not 
a feature of Arvan society ; whether it was ever a feature of Semitic society is a moot pomt. Professor Paton takes 
a different view from Hall. Cf. Chanda, Indu-Aryan Races, pp. 15c— i. 

’ Oppert, op. cit., pp. 450, 451, 503, 513. 

* Crooke, op. cit., p. 47. 

" Cf. Gusbav Oppert, op. cit., p. 436. 

1 “ Cf. Farnell, Greece and Babylon , pp, 95-6. Oppert, op. cit., p- 397- 

" Equally impossible is it to find in the early Mesopotamian religion a p.arallel figure to the pcrs(.nal Ge or Prithivi. 
Farnell, op. cit,, p. 1 14. Cf. Oppert, op. cit., p. 402. . _ ^ 

12 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, ii. p. 17. 
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it was not until later, when Aryans and pre-Aryans had amalitain.ited, that her wordiip c.unc 
to resemble that of the older Goddessd 

Apart from the terra-cotta figurines described above and tlcalt with more tuli\' by 
Mr. Mackay in Chapter XVIII, the cult of the Ivarth or Mother Goddess is evidenced bv 
a remarkable oblong sealing from Harappa (PI. XII, 12), on which a nude - female figure is 
depicted upside down with legs apart and with a plant issuing from hei woiub. I his figure 
is at the right extremity of the obverse face. At the left end of the same tacc and separated 
from it by an inscription of six letters are a pair of animal “ genii ”, ot which I shall have 
more to say presently. On the reverse side the same inscription is repeated, and to the left 
of it are the figures "of a man and woman, the former standing with a sickle-shaped knire in 
his right hand, the latter seated on the ground with hands raised in an attitude ot supplication. 
Evidently, the man is preparing to kill the woman, and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
scene is intended to portray a human sacrifice * connected with the Earth Goddess depieded on 
the other side, with w’hom we mu^ also associate the two genii, whom I take to be minisdrants 
of the Deity. Although unique, so far as I am aware, in India, this striking representation 
of the Earth Goddess with a plant growing from her womb is not unnatural, and is closely 
paralleled by a terra-cotta relief of the early Gupta age, from Bhita in the United Provinces, 
on which the Goddess is shown with her legs in much the same posture, but with a lotus 
issuing from her neck inftead of from her womb.* 


The Male God 

Male god, the Side by side with this Earth or Mother Goddess there appears at Mohenjo-daro a male 

prototype of the god, who is recognizable at once as a prototype of the historic Siva. He is strikingly 
historic Siva. portrayed on the roughly carved seal illustrated in PI. XII, 17, which has been recently 
brought to light by Mr. Mackay.* The God, who is three-faced, is seated on a low Indian throne 
in a typical attitude of 2 ~oga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and toes turned 
downwards. His arms are outstretched, his hands, with thumbs to front, reiting on his 
knees. From wri^t to shoulder the arms are covered with bangles, eight smaller and three 
larger ; over his breast is a triangular peftoral or perhaps a series of necklaces or torques, 
like those on the later class of Goddess figurines from Baluchistan ® ; and round his waisf 
a double band. The lower limbs are bare and the phallus (urdhvamedhra) seemingly exposed, 
but It is possible that what appears to be the phallus is in reality the end of the waistband. 
Crowning his head is a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. To either side of the god 
are four animals, an elephant and tiger on his proper right, a rhinoceros and buffalo on his 
left. Beneath the throne are two deer landing with heads regardant and horns turned to 
the centre. At the top of the seal is an inscription of seven letters, the lasd of which, for lack 
of room at the right-hand top corner, has been placed between the elephant and the tiger. 

^ Crooke, Rcligio?i and Folklore of Northern India, pp. 46—7. 

^ In connection with the nndit)' of the Earth Goddess, it is worth recalling that in times of drought women are 
said to go to the fields at night and ftrip themselves naked. Two then voke themselves to a plough, and a third drives 
it, calling on the Earth Mother for help. Crooke, op. cit., p. 71. 

* For human sacrifice connected with the Mother Goddess, see Barth, The Religions of India, p. 204 ; Hopkins, 
op. cit., pp. 528 and 531. For the change from human to animal sacrifices, see Hopkins, op. cit., p. 204. 

* Cf. ASR. 1911-12, pi. xxiii, 40. 

* I am indebted to Mr. Mack-ay for permission to reproduce not only this important seal, but also the seven objects 
figured in Pis. XII, t8 and 22 ; Xlll, 15, 23, 24, and 25 ; XIV, 3, all of which have been unearthed by him at 
Mohenjo-daro since 1927. 

® Cf. above, p. 49. May this pectoral or breastplate be connedted with the kavacha or breastplate, which with the 
^iktas became an amulet against the powers of evil ? Cf. Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 204. 
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I-roni tlu- torcLioing it will be seen that the attributes of the deity are peculiarly disdinftive. 

In the tir^t place, he is three-faced (jrimukha'),^ and we are at once reminded that in historic The three-faced 

times Siva was portrayed with one, three, four, or five faces and always with three eyes,^ **’’ three-eyed 

and that the familiar triad of Siva, Brahma and Vishnu is habitually represented by a three- 

faced image. Of the three-faced Siva — that is, Siva without Brahma and Vishnu — there is a fine 

example among the ruined temples of Devangana near Mount Abu,® and other examples are 

illustrated in T. A. Gopinatha Rao’s Elements oj Hindu Iconography^ notably one at Melcheri, near 

Kaveripakkam in the N. Arcot DiSrict, another near the Gokak Falls in the Belgaum Disdritf, 

and a third at Chitorgarh in Udaipur State * ; but in historic times the type was not a common 

one and mav have been produced under the influence of the trimukha images representing 

the triad. Indeed, the question presents itself whether the three-faced deity on our 

Mohenjo-daro seal is not a syncretic form of three deities rolled into one. I do not mean by 

this that the philosophic idea of a triad associated with the do<5lrine of the absolute s had 

taken shape at this early period, but simply that the cult of this particular god — 

call him Siva or by whatever name we like — had been amalgamated with other cults, and 

that the fadf was signified by giving him three faces instead of one. In support of this 

suggeslion it is to be recalled that the conception of the triad or trinity is a very old one in 

India,® though it was possibly not until the historic period that it assumed a philosophic 

aspedf, and that it was equally old in Mesopotamia, where such triads as those of Sin, Shamash, 

and Ishtar or of Anu, Enlil, and Ea were long antecedent to the Aryans. In this three-faced 

God fr-- Mohenjo-daro, therefore, it may be that the germ of the same idea is expressed.’ 

It is more likely, however, that in the fir^t inftance the god was provided with a plurality 
of faces in token of his all-seeing nature ; that these images afterwards sugge^ed the trimurtis 
of Siva, Brahma, and Vishnu ; and that the latter in their turn subsequently inspired such 
images as those referred to above. 

The second feature of this pre-Aryan god that links him with the hiftoric Siva is his Mahayogi. 
peculiar Yogl-like posfure, with feet drawn up beneath him, toes turned down, and hands 
extended above the knees. Siva is pre-eminently the prince of Yogis-— -the typical ascetic 
and self-mortifier, whence his names Mahdtapah, Mahayogi.^ Primarily, the purpose of 


’ Although only three faces are visible, it is possible that a fourth is to be underwood at the back, as in the Mahesa 
images illuftrated by Gopinatha Rao. Reliefs of the four-faced Brahma are not infrequently treated in this way. The 
four faces of Siva are referred to in the ^lory of TilottamS in the Mahdbharata, i, 213, 22-8 and siii, 141. Lingas 
the phallic emblems of Siva— are not uncommonly fashioned with four faces, the idea being that the god looks in all 
directions over the four quarters of the universe. If this is the underlying conception here, it may be that the four quarters 
are represented by the four animals to the right and left of the deity, juft as on the capital of the Asoka column at SarnSth 

they are represented by the elephant, lion, bull, and horse. 

2 The three eves are now supposed to denote the god’s insight into the paft, present, and future. Dr. A. B. Cook 
reminds me that the three-eyed Zeus at Argos was similarly explained as lord of sky, sea, and earth (Paus. ii, 24, 4). 

® Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar, Progress Report of the A.S.lF.l., 1906-7, p. 30. Professor Bhandarkar specifically sa}-s 
that this is an'image of Siva, not of the Triad, but he does not make his reasons clear. 

^ Cf pp 380-6 and pis. csvi, cxiv, i, and cxviii. Mr. Gopinatha Rao also takes the famous three-headed sculpture 
in the Elephanta Cave to be a representation of Mahesamurti and not of the Trimurti, as commonly supposed. Ibid., 
n 282 For another example of the three-faced Siva in a temple at Jagatsukh, 8 miles north of Nagar in Kullu, see 
ASR i 26-7 p 282 * trimurti, ERE. xii, pp. 457-8. 

"s^Keith, loc. cit. In Indian literature the germ of the doftrine is traceable as far back as the Rigveda. Cf. Barth, 


""’^The idea of a triad may also find expression in the three-headed animal figured on Seal 382, which is a combination 

of the bison, unicorn, and ibex. Cf p. 67 infra. 

® Cf Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 83. 
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yoga was the attainment of union (jogti) ^ with the god by mental discipline and concentration ; 
but it was also the means of acquiring miraculous powers, and hence in course of time the 
yogi came to be regarded as a magician, miracle-monger, and charlatan. fake Saivisni 
itself, yoga had its origin among the pre-Arvan population, and this explains whv it was mit 
until the Ep>ic Period - that it came to play an important role in Indo-Aryan religion. Even 
before the discovery of this seal Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda had pointed out that the 
head of the male sdatue from Mohenjo-daro illustrated in PI. XCVIII has its eves concentrated 
on the tip of the nose, and had concluded — with remarkable intuition — that it was portrayed 
in an attitude of yogii. Probably it is the sdatue of a priest or mav be of a king-priest, since 
it lacks the horns which would naturally be expected if it were a fitrure of the deity himself. 
That it possessed a religious or quasi-religious character is suggested bv the distinctive trefoil 
patterning ot its robe — a motif which in Sumer is reserved for objects of a sacral nature.’ 
A deity in the same yogi attitude is also depicted on a small faience sealing from Mohenjo-daro 
(Pis. CX\ I, 29, and CX\ III, 1 1), but in this case there is a kneeling Naga to either side of 
him with hands uplifted in prayer.'* \\ hether this deity is three-faced or not the sealing is 
too defaced to show, but it is noteworthy that on another seal lately found at XIohenjo-daro 
a deity is portrayed in the same posture with one face only. As already remarked, Siva may 
be represented with one, three, four, or more faces, but that his prehisdoric prototype also 
had a variable number of faces obviously cannot be taken for granted. It may be that the 
god on all three seals is one and the same, but it may also be that the yoga attitude 
was transferred to other deities as well. 

Siva is not only prince of Yogis ; he is also lord of the beasds {ypahipati), and it 
is seemingly in reference to this aspedl: of his nature that the four animals — the elephant, 
tiger, rhinoceros, and buffalo — are grouped about him. In hisdoric times the title pasupati 
meant lord of cattle , and by analogy pasu w'as applied to the human herds of which Siva 
was the herdsman ; but in the Yedic hymns pasu signified a beasd of the jungle,® and it may 
reasonably be inferred, therefore, that at that time the deity was regarded as mafler of wild 
no less than of tame animals. Rudra, the \ edic God, whose cult was amalgamated and 
identified with that of biva, also bore the title ot pasupati^ and this mav conceivably have been 
one of the reasons for identifying him with Siva.’ An insdrucfive parallel to this aspeft of the 
deity is furnished bt the nameless god and goddess of Minoan Crete, who are frequently 
figured on the monuments in company with lions or leopards and have come to be known as 
the mailer and mistress of animals. The^ Anatolian Cybele, too, who is analogous to the 
Great Mother XIahadevI — the consort of biva — was similarly supported by' lions. 

Still another attribute that help to connedl this unknown God with Siva, though it 
does not amount to actual evidence of identity, is the pair of horns crowning his head. Similar 
horns appear on the heads of various figures at Mohenjo-daro (e.g. Pis. XII, 18, 22, and 
XIII, 17), as well as on the terra-cotta masks figured in PI. XCV, 1-3. In these cases there 
can be little doubt that the horns have a special sacred significance. In PI. XII, 18 and 22 
they are certainly the emblem of the deity ; in other cases they seem to have been transferred 


Ct. HopKins, op. cit., pp. 261, 351, and 402. ^ Hopkins, ibid., p. 357. 

® Cf., for example, the dragon figured in Delaporte, Mesopotamia, pp. 181-2. The same ornament is also found 


~ I 1 

on a small stone base recently found by Mr. Mackay at Mohenjo-daro. 
* Cf p. 68 infra 

^ The soul, also called pa<u, belongs to the Lord as to a mafter. 


bea^l (pasu) is bound by a fetter (pasa). Cf Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 89. 


It is conceived of as being bound by matter. 


Macdonell and Keith. Fedic Index, ;,v. pasu. 


Cf. Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 462-3. 
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to the priest or possibly to the votary. Precisely the same practice obtained at this period 
in Sumer and Babylonia, where horns were commonly used to denote the deity, but were also 
worn by kings or priesds, presumably because they were regarded as incarnations or repre- 
sentatives of the horned gods.^ Such horns, therefore, must not be regarded as the attribute 
of any particular deity or used as an argument for associating one deity with another. On 
the other hand, this particular pre-Aryan emblem ot divinity,- although not generally adopted 
by the \Adic Aryan, did not entirely die out. In later days it took the form ot the irisula 
or trident, and in that guise continued to be a special attribute ot Siva,^ though it was 
subsequently usurped by other sects as well ; notably by the Buddhisds, with whom it sdood 
for the Trinity of the three jewels ■* (jriratnd). This emblem, theretore, while ot itself proving 
nothing definite, nevertheless provides another link in the chain which connects Siva with 
the pre-Aryan religion, and to this extent supports his identification with the deity ot the seal.’ 

Finally, there remain the deer or ibexes beneath the seat of the god. Two deer in a like The deer- 
position are portrayed on many mediaeval images of Siva, especially when he appears in the throne, 
form of I)akshina?nurli or Togadakshiniimurti ; and a deer (jnrigii) held In one ot his hands 
is a frequent attribute of the god In other manifesdations.'^ The two deer beneath the throne 
recall, of course, the familiar deer beneath the Buddha s throne in the dhiifnidCiikt'ii scene, 
where they are symbolic of the deer-park, in which the firsd sermon was preached ; and so 
common, indeed, was this motif in early Buddhisd India, that we might well have been excused 
for supposing that it was borrowed by the Saivites from the Buddhisfs. It now becomes 
evident, however, that the motif was long anterior to Buddhism, and it seems not improbable 
that the Buddhisds themselves adopted it, as they adopted so much else, trom the popular 
religion of the day, as being peculiarly associated with the dogi or the leacher type already 

long established by the Saivites. _ • • -ri. a 

We have, then, on this seal a god whose distinguishing attributes proclaim hirn the The pre-Aryan 

prototype, in his moft essential aspefts, of the historic Siva.’ Ot the name ot this pre-Aryan Siva, 
god we are in ignorance. It has been sugge^ed that the name Siva is conneeded with 


’ Ct'. ERE. vi, p. 793. 

2 It may be recalled that the Dasa demon Sushna is described in the Rigveda .15 horned. Ct. Macdoneil, I edic 

Mytkolcgy, p. 160. ^ . 

3 The Raudras, a seel of Saivites, had the trident branded on the forehead ; the Janganw?, another sect, bore it on 

the head and carried a ^lone The trident is now explained as denoting the three aspects of the god, as Creator, 

Deftroyer, and Regenerator. Monier Williams, op. cit., pp. 81-6. 

^ I.e. the Buddha, the Law {dharma) and the Congregation {sanghd). How the herns were transform.ed into the 
trUuIds will be readily apparent if the reader will compare the horns on the Mohenjo-daro seal with the tnsu.as, tor 
example, on the gateways ot the Sanchi stupa. 

® WTether the God is intended to be ithyphallic or not is doubtful. W hat appears to be the urdh^a medhra ma;. . 
as Elated above, be the end of the waiftband drawn down in front, and unnecessarily accentuated. On the other 
hand, it is noteworthy that this is the manner in which Siva’s maniteslation, Lakulisa, is habitually portrayed, Cf. 
Bhandarkar,^M. 1906-7, p. 186, and figs. 2 and Hopkins, op. cit., p. 414, remarks on the all-important part played 
by phallic worship in Epic Saivism, but elsewhere he expresses the view, now finally disposed of, that phallism was due 
to Greek influence. For a figure of Lakulisa in a shrine at Jagesvara in the .Mmora Dislricl, see ASR. 1926-7, p. 232. 

6 For the deer beneath the throne, cf. Gopinatha Rao, Tke Ehne.nts rf Hindu Ic.n'.^rafhy, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 273-S9, 
and pis. Ixxi and Ixxvii ; for the deer held in the hand, pp. 134, 136, 163, 164, 168, 174. 200, etc. 

’ Monier Williams’ suggeilion, op. cit., p. 71, that ^iva is an Aryan god is oppo.-ed to everything we know of the 
history of this cult. See Oppert, op. cit., p. 373. and R, Chanda, Indo-Arsan Ra.es, pp. I 26-9. Tlic absence from this 
seal 0} the Nandi bull, habitually associated with ^iva in later times, is noteworthy. It may he that in the Chalcouthic 
Age the cult of the bull was flill disTned, and not absorbed by SaivRm until a later date. Cf. Monicr W'llUams. tiid. 

p. 326. 
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a Dravidic root meaning “ red Whether this surmise is correcl or not, it is bv no means 
unlikely that the Sanskrit epithet of Siva (= auspicious), applied to this god bv the Arvans, 
bore a phonetic resemblance to his original name. On the other hand, it mav be that the 
epithet was merely a euphemism adopted out of fear of the deitv, jusl as the ( rreeks spoke 
of the dreaded Erinyes as the Eumenides (“ the kindly ”), or the Romans of the daughter of 
Faunus as the Bona Dead Be this, however, as it may, we shall probablv not be far wrong 
if we infer that this pre-Aryan deity, who so closely resembled Siva in other fundamental 
respefts, resembled him also as a god of desdruclion and terror, to be propitiated bv human 
or other bloody sacrifices, and as chief of mischievous spirits, demons, and vatnpires.- In 
these malignant aspeds Siva corresponds closely with the non-Arvan Aivanar, whose shrines 
are ubiquitous in the South of India, and whom some authorities definitelv identifv with him.^ 
At the same time he has many features in common with the Vedic Rudra, whose cult he 
subsequently absorbed ; for though in the hymns of the Rigveda Rudra appears as a more 
beneficent deity, wise, bountiful, and easily invoked, he is none the less formidable, and many 
of the hymns that refer to him are concerned with deprecating his wrath.* Whether, like 
Siva, this pre-Aryan god of Mohenjo-daro was associated with the mountains, whether he 
had an orgiadic side to his nature, and whether he was already regarded as a supreme but 
essentially personal deity, are points that mud be left to future research to determine. 

^ A question of manifest importance presented by this seal, is whether the image portrayed 
on it represents an atfual cult idol or merely the anthropomorphic form of the god as 
apprehended in popular imagination. Because a deity is imaged in human shape, it does 
not necessarily follow that he is worshipped in that shape. Manifold instances might be 
quoted of gods or goddesses being worshipped in bastylic, but conceived of in anthropo- 
morphic, form. Even in modern India both Siva and \ ishnu are pictured and commonly 
worshipped in quasi-human shape, but more commonly dill they are represented, for cult 
purposes, by aniconic agalmata, the one by the linga, the mydic phallic symbol of creation, 
the other by the salagrdma. In seeking, therefore, to interpret these monuments of a primitive 
and unknow'n religion, we mud be careful not to confuse cult idols with what may have been 
merely imaginative representations of the deities. In this particular case, however, we are 
on safe ground ; for the highly conventionalized type of the image, its dylized details and 
the tad that the kindred image portrayed on the faience sealing referred to above is being 
worshipped by Nagas, clearly point to its being a copy of a cult idol. We are 
judified, therefore, in concluding that the people of Mohenjo-daro had not only reached the 
stage ot anthropomorphizing their deities, but were worshipping them in that' form as well 
as in the aniconic. 


1 In the same way, m India, the spirits of young men who have died without children are called pitris, “ fathers.” 
Cf. ERE^, s.v. Euphemism, vol. v, pp. 585^. In Mesopotamia the old Sumerian gods were retained under Semitic 
names {CamE Anc. Hist., vol. i, p. 529) and in Greece the pre-.Aryan gods under Greek names. 

2 Foj. pUachas cf. Barth, op. cit., pp. 164-5 1 as “ the god that desires to kill ”, 

Hopkins, op. cit., p. 2 5 1. In the South of India, where Saivisra is moft prevalent, demonolatry is also moft deeply rooted. 

°F- FF- -i04-io. Aiyanar is now commonly underftood as representing the Union of Siva and 
V ishnu in one, and is said to be their son. His abode is sometimes nothing more than a rude s 4 one, surrounded by clay 
or terra-cotta figures of horses, elephants, buffaloes, and other animals on which he is supposed to ride 

‘ Cf. Keith Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 143. On the other hand, Barth regards Rudra as diikinffly 
and mainly beneficent in the Rigveda, and holds that the more terrible aspect of his nature does not come into prominence 
until we reach the .-ktharvaveda, when his cult had already coalesced with diva’s. Op. cit., pp. 160-3. 
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Saktism 

From the cult of this male god at Mohenjo-daro we pass by a natural transition to the Saktism in 
emblems ot creation which are indissolubly connected with the worship ot Siva ; but before India, 
doing so I mu^ revert for a moment to the cult of the Great Mother Goddess, or rather to 
a particular phase of it known as Saktism. Now, of Saktism there is no direft evidence at 
Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. Let me be clear on that point. What evidence there is, is 
merely sugge^ive. Sakti worship was of great antiquity in India ; it originated out of the 
cult of the Mother Goddess ; and it w'as closely connedled with the cult of Siva. Moreover, 
it exhibits features that bear so ftriking a resemblance to those of certain prehisdoric cults in 
Western Asia, that we cannot pass it by in silence or ignore the likelihood of its exisdence 
among the Indus Valley people. The underlying principle of Saktism is a sexual dualism, 
which has been aptly described as “ duality in unity In this development of the primitive 
mother worship, the goddess was transformed into a personification of female energy (Jaktt) 
and, as the eternal produddive principle {prakriti), united with the eternal male principle 
(j)urushci)‘^ and became the creator and Mother of the Universe i^aganmata or Jagihi-ambii'), 
including the gods themselves. In her supreme form she was identified as Mahadevl, 
consort of Siva,^ with whose worship, as ^ated above, Saktisnt became inextricably bound 
up ; yet she herself was conceived of as the creator of biva and superior to him, jusd as her 
lesser emanations, the Saktis of Brahma, Vishnu, and the resd ot the gods, were superior to 
their own male counterparts ; and, ju^t as Siva combined in himself the powers of all other 
gods and in the eves of his later votaries became the Supreme God (Mahiideva), so did his 
female counterpart become the supreme Goddess in the Sakta pantheon, refledding in her 
own personality all female manife^ations of the other divinities.'* I.ike Siva himself she had 
a twofold nature. She was the power that creates and de^roys ; the womb from which all 
things proceed, to which all return ; the mysderious force behind all appetites and passions. 

Like Siva, too, she was the arch-sorceress, giver of supernatural powers and magical faculties.-* 

Manv of the dodlrines and rites that diflinguish Saktism are manifesdly accretions of later 
Hinduism and in a large measure the result of Aryan influence, but the basic elements are 
ju^t as certainly non-Aryan, and are traceable to ideas of a sexual dualism which, as M. Barth 
has put it, were as old as India itself.® 

Now, a striking parallel to this Indian Saktism is afforded by certain pre-Aryan cults Parallels in the 
of the Nearer Easd." In Asia Minor and round the shores of the Mediterranean are found Nearer East, 
many examples of a Nature or Mother Goddess with a young, subordinate god by her side. 

“ In Punic Africa she is Tanit and her son ; in Egypt, Isis with Horus ; in Phoenicia, 

Ashtaroth with Tammuz (Adonis) ; in Asia Minor, Kybele with Attls ; in Greece, Rhea 

1 Cf. Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 1 8o. 

2 The union of the male and female principles is y pified, of course, in the combined linga and yonl symbols, which 

are charaCleriftic of ^aivite shrines. _ _ _ 

3 Oppert, op. cit., pp. 412 and 413, takes the view that the veneration of the female energy is ot pre-.\ryan origin 
but independent of the giva cult. Barth, op. cit., p. 200, says that fully half of the gaivitc religions are characterized by 
the cult of an androgynous or female divinity. 

* The worship of these Saktis is not to be confused with the reverence ordinarily paid to the wives of the later .\ryan 
gods. Saktism is a religion apart. Cf. Barth, op. cit., pp. 201-2. 

5 Monier Williams, op. cit., pp. 185-6; Barth, pp. 202-3. 

® Barth, op. cit., p. 200. It is noteworthy that many primitive tribes worship Sakti almosl exclusively. Cf. 

Hopkins, loc. cit., p. 537 ; but the absence of Saktism among the Tamils is notewortny. R. Ciianda, InJc- 
Aryan Races, p. 156. 
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with the voung Zeus. Everywhere she is unwed ; but made the mother, firsl ot her 
companion bv immaculate conception, and then ot the gods and all life bv the embrace 
of her son. In memory of these original facts her cult (especially the mo-'t esoteric mysteries 
of it) is marked by various pracdices and observances symbolic ot the negation ot true 
marriage and obliteration of sex. A part of her male votaries are castrated ; and her temale 
votaries must Ignore their married state, when in her personal service, and otten practise 
ceremonial promiscuity.” ^ It goes without saying that some of the distinguishing traits of 
these cults are of a local and individual character, while others are reterable to a stage of 
thought long posterior to the one with which we are dealing. Nevertheless, in their 
fundamental ideas the correspondence of these cults with Indian baktism is sufficiently 
striking. Their central figure is a Mother or Nature Goddess, who out of her own being 
creates her partner God, just as the Indian Mother Goddess creates Siva, and then in union 
wfith him becomes the mother of all things. Like the Mahadevi of the Saktas, she is at once 
beneficent and malignant, averter of evils but herself a dread power ; ruler of passions and 
appetites, and mistress of magic and sorceries ; and her ritual is characterized by sexual 
promiscuity “ and sacrifices of a specially sanguinary character.® This remarkable 
parallelism between these cults and Indian Saktism has long been recognized and commented 
on, and it has been assumed that in both cases it originated in the similar (i.e. matriarchal) 
conditions of society which are thought to have prevailed during the pre-Aryan Age in 
India as well as in the Nearer East. What was not recognized and what has only been revealed 
by the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, is that in the Chalcolithic Age India and 
Webern Asia were closely united by common bonds of civilization. In the light of this 
knowledge it is time to ask ourselves whether these countries may not have been as much 
influenced by one another in the matter of their religions as in their material culture. If the 
Ar}-ans were able to disseminate their religious ideas over half of Europe and Asia, there is 
no intrinsic reason why the older races who preceded them should not have done the same. 
As a fadf, there Is some evidence, as we shall presently see, of a tangible concrete connection 
betw'een the religions of the Indus Valley and those of Mesopotamia. 


Phallic .axd B^tylic Stones 
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With these parenthetical remarks about Saktism, we may now return to consider the 
phallic emblems — the ycnl and lihga — which w^ere to become so characteristic of Saivism, 
and WTth them also the worship of baetylic stones, between wffiich and phallic emblems it 
is frequently difficult to distinguish.^ 

In India the reyerence paid to stones is as universal as it is ancient. Primarily stones 


1 D. G. Hogarth in ERE. i, p. 147^2 ; R. P. Chanda, op. cit., p. 149. 

- For sexual promiscuiy and other excesses in Sakta ceremonial, see M. Williams, op. cit., p. 196 ; Barth, op. cit., 
pp. 204-; ; Oppert, op. cit., pp. 414-7. 

^ E.g. the taunjlcliurr,, ERE. vol. xii, p. 214. Cf. Oppert, op. cit., p. 4 I 4 > regarding the sacrifices and other 
practices of the Vamacharis. 

* hile It is otten difiicuit to separate phallic from bteWlic or other sacred sFones, it is necessary to guard again^ 
the mis'take of seeing a phallic meaning in sacred Clones where none in reality exists. Some writers, for example, have, 
sought, without reason, to find a phallic origin in the omphalos of Apollo at Delphi, in the black ftone of the Ka’abah at 
\tecca, in the famous conical cult-stones of Emesa and Pessinus, in the massebhdh and askordh of the Semites, and even 
in the English maypole. 
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were worbhipped because of their peculiar appearance or some weird or uncanny feature that 
dislinyuished them from other sdones ; then, in the animislic stage, thev came to be regarded 
as the habitation of a spirit ; and eventually, with the cievelopment of iconism, they took 
shape as idols. Even to-dav, however, the worship of aniconic stones, both natural and 
worked, plays an important role. They serve as watchmen ^ ot the cross-roads ; they guard 
the villages and fields from evil spirits ; thev ensure good crops and avert or cure diseases 
among men and cattle ; in birth and marriage rites they have a very special place ; and they 
provide a resting place for the spirit of the departed. In the shape of the salagrama - they 
are the embodiment of Vishnu ; in the shape of the Itnga and yom of Siva and MahadevI 
or of the creative principles of life.® Frequently thev are in their natural state [svayamlhu), 
untouched by hand at other times they are crudely shaped, and at others finely chiselled 
and highly conventionalized ; but whether worked or unworked, they are rev'erenced either 
for some inherent virtue of their own or because thev are permeated with the spirit of a deity. “ 
Now, at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa there are three classes of aniconic objedts generally 
of dtonc but occasionally of other materials also, that claim attention. Ihe firsd class 


comprises those of the type illusdrated in Plates XIII, 3, and XI\ , 4, and 5. Two ot Prehistoric 

these (PI. XIV, and 4) are unquesdionably phalli, more or less realisdically modelled, and hngas m the 
prove conclusively that phallism in India had a pre-Aryan origin, thus disposing once and ® 

for all of the fantasdic theory that it was introduced into India by the Greeks or other 
We^dern invaders. Further evidence on the same point is turnished by two realisdic 


specimens of the same kind — one a linga ox phallus (PI. XIII, 1) and the other xx yom or 
vuha (PL XIII, 7), which Sir Aurel Stein found on chalcolithic sites in Northern 
Baluchistan, the former at Mughal Ghundai, the latter at Periano Ghundai. The other objects 
in this class (Pis. XIII, 3, and XIV, 5) « are more conventionalized in shape, and their 
charadter, therefore, is not so obvious. They vary in size from half an inch to a foot or 
thereabouts in height, and are made generally of lime^one or alabasder, but the miniature 
ones are also made of shell, faience, and pasde, the lasd mentioned being sometimes coloured 
to simulate carnelian. These miniature specimens might have served as gamesmen, but the 
larger specimens are much too heavy’ for that purpose, and their shape does not suit them 
for use as weights 5 nor is there any other utilitarian purpose that can be sugge^ed tor them. 
Indeed, the only explanation applicable to them all is that they were sacred objeas of some 
sort, the larser ones serving as aniconic agalmata for cult purposes, the smaller as amulets 
to be carried on the person, jusd as miniature lingas are commonly carried by Saivites to-day. 
And that these objeas were, in faa, lingas seems highly probable from their shape, which 


^ Muthha deo (the divine watchman) is a common name of the slone of the cross-roads ; bhainsusur (the buffalo 

god) of the guardian itone in the fields. Cf. Crooke, ERE. xi, p. 872. 

2 For the salagrama ftone, see Oppert (op. cit., pp. 338-58). who opines that, long before it was idenufied with 
Vishnu, it had been an object of worship with the aborigines and regarded as an emblem of female energy. 

® In the doraesdic chapels of orthodox Hindus, especially among the Marathas and the Smarta Brahmans of the 
South, five consecrated Clones are commonly found, viz, the vana-linga of Siva, the salagrama of Vishnu, a metallic sdone 
symbolizing the female principle (gakti) or Parvati, a crystal representing the Sun, and a red =done representing Ganesh. 
Cf. Monier Williams, op. cit., pp. 69 and 392 ; Thursdon, CaHes and Tribes of Southern India, vol. 1, p. 3 t 5 ; and 
ERE. xi, 872. 


* Cf. Crooke, op. cit., p. 319. 

® The idea of stone being animate or permeated with a soul presents no difficulty to the Hindu mind, which belies e, 
that metempsychosis does not ^top at animal existence, but that any natural object may have a soul and may become the 
abode of even the divine soul. Cf. Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 339. 


® Cf. also PL CL\ , 16—23 and 25. 
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Parallels in 
Assam. 


Bsetylic stones. 


in spite of its conventionality, inevitably calls to mind the lingii from Mughal Ghundai 
(PI. XIII, i). In mediaeval and modern India it is only very rarely that lingds take at all a 
naturalisfic form. Ninety-nine per cent of them are so conventionalized that most people 
would find a difficulty in recognizing their phallic character (ct. PI. XIII, S).' 

As a fadt, the resemblance between the Slone objects under discussion and the Mughal 
Ghundai linga is closer than at first sight appears. Some ot the former (PI. XIII, i) differ 
from their fellows in that they consisd of the upper part only and are provided with small 
holes (visible in the photographs), as if they had been attached to a base of some sort.- 
Now, the same characteristic is observable in the linga from Mughal Ghundai, but in this 
case the material of which it is composed is terra-cotta instead of stone, and the base 

or whatever it was to which it was attached was made in one piece with it, and has been 

broken off at the juncture. On the analogv of the Siva linga this base may be assumed to 
have been a yonl ; and it is a reasonable inference that yonl bases were also affixed to the 

^tone pieces exemplified in Pis. XIII, 2, and CXXX, 21 and 23, the bases perhaps taking 

the form of the ring clones described below. 

An inftrudtive parallel to these phallic^Uke objedts is afforded by the so-called 
“ chessmen ” pillars of Dimapur and Kasomari Pathar in Assam, which are believed to be 
memorial ^ones eredted in memory of local heroes and which the late Dr. Bloch ascribed to 
a non-Ar}’an people. That these chessmen columns were originally phallic monuments is 
suggested by the fadt that in the non-Aryan didtridls of the south the cusdom sdill obtains, or 
did so until recently, of eredding lingas on the graves of local heroes. It should be added, 
however, that along with the chessmen pillars in Assam, other pillars of a different type are 
found, some V-shaped, some like buffalo horns.® 

The ^ones of the second class (Pis. XIII, 4—6, and XIV, 3 and 7) are even more 
varied in size than those of the first, some of the larger specimens being as much as 2 to 
3 feet in height. In shape they are like many of the lingas seen in Siva temples to-day, and 
have been taken to be such by moft of the Hindus who have seen them. We musd not, 
however, allow this resemblance to mislead us. They may be phallic in charadter. There 
is nothing to prove that they are not. But prima facie it is unlikely that the phallic emblem 
would have been conventionalized in tw'o different forms in the Indus Valley, and if a 
choice has to be made between the firsd and second classes of these objedts, the shape of the 
former clearly gives them more title to be regarded as phallic than the latter. Moreover, 
though they resemble the Indian lingas^ they equally resemble the baetylic atones of Western 
Asia, such as the Semitic massebhah^ to which there is no reason to attach any phallic 
meaning,* and it would be in no way surprising if these baetylic cults of the Near 
and Middle East, as well as those of the Mother Goddesses discussed above which 
appertained to this same cultural area, proved to have a closer connedtion than that arising 
out of a mere community of social customs. We need not, however, go so far afield as 

* This and Fig. 13 on the same Plate are modern miniature lingas and yonis carried as amulets. 

® Mackay suggests that these particular itone pieces may have been capitals of columns superimposed on wooden 
shafts, but this suggestion fails to take account of the curved and finely dressed protuberance on the top, which would be 
incomprehensible if an architrave was intended to be bedded on it. 

® Cf. T. Bloch, “Conservation in .Assam,” ASR. 1906-7, pp. 22-3 and fig. 3. Dr. A. B. Cook tells me that 
“ grabphalli ’ in the shape of chessmen or balls on pillars are found in Phrygia used as gravestones on tumuli (A. Koerte 
in A til. Misth. 1899, xsw, 6 ff., and pi. i, i), and that they occur also in Etruscan art either as grave or as 
boundary sdones. 

* .A good example of such ba;tvlic Clones has recently been unearthed in the temple of Mekal at Beisan [Daily 
Telegraph, r3th April, 1929) ; another was the world famous omphalos at Delphi. 
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Wt-^tcrn A^ia to find parallels for this baetylic tvorship, since in India itself bastylic slones, 
such as those which puard the fields and crossways, are ju^ as numerous as phallic ones and 
arc coninion obiecfs of worship with the primitive tribes, among whom they are specially 
a'^sociated with the Mother Cyoddessd The only reason, therefore, for interpreting the 
Mohenjo-daro examples as phallic rather than baetylic is that their conical shape is now 
commonly associated with that of the /ingd. In reality, however, this point is a negligible 


*** , - 

one ; for nothing is more likely than that, as Saivism developed, it largely absorbed the 
older baetylic worship and appropriated its symbols to phallic worship. This would explain 
why the vasf majority of mediaeval and modern /ingas are fashioned more like bstylic cones 
than phalli. 

The interpretation of these two classes of ^ones sugge^ed above does not preclude the 
smaller examples, which are made of faience, bone, shell, and ivory, as well as of ^one, having 
served as gamesmen. The use of phalli as protedlive and apotropaic amulets or as luck- 
bringing talismans is world-wade, and as common in India- as it w'as, for example, in the 
Roman'world, or as it ^fill is, for the matter of that, in Italy. Whether in the days of 
Mohenjo-daro they were also endow^ed with apotropaic or lucky virtues, we are unaware, 
but, assuming that something of the same idea attached to them then as in historic times, 
nothing would be more natural than that the pieces used in games of chance or skill should 
be fashioned after the same model and thus bring luck to the players. And the sarne 
argument would, of course, apply equally to the miniature models of baetylic cones. This, 
however, is a surmise based on mere assumption, since at present we have no proof that 
any of these objeds were used for games, though their resemblance to Egyptian gamesmen 

undoubtedly warrants that inference. -n j • 

The third class of these ^fone objefts comprises ring-sAones of the types illustrated in 
Pis. XIII, 9-12, and XIV, 6 and 8. These ring-^ones are found in large numbers at both 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. In size they range from half an inch to nearly four feet in 
diameter. All the larger specimens are of ^one ; the smaller ones of the same material or ot 
faience, shell, or imitation carnelian. The mo^ typical of them have their ii^pper and ower 
surfaces undulating (Pis. XIII, 9 and 10, and XIV, 6 and 8) ; in others, the lower 
surface is flat, and the top takes a quatrefoil form (PI. XIII, ii and i_). An 
explanation of these ring-ftones that has been suggested to me by Mr. Henry Cousens is 
that they were threaded on poles to form columns, but this suggeftion leaves out of accoun 
the smaller specimens, some of which are no bigger than finger rings and obviously could 

not have served as architeftural members. • , i t. 

Another suggestion, but an equally unlikely one, is that they w'ere stone mon > 

similar to the ^one wheel-money in use on the islands of Uap m the Carolines. This stone 
money consifts of large solid wheels or discs of limestones or aragonite t^^Tried an 
3 in Babelthuap, one of the Pelew islands, 400 miles to the southward. They varv^ 
in diameter from one foot to twelve feet, and each of them has in the centre a hole for e 
ILerttn of a pole sufficiently large and strong to bear the weight and facilitate transponatmm 
They are known as Jei. The lime^one of which they are composed, to be of the highest 

1 It may be recalled that there is a representation of the Phrygian Mother Kybele showing her in human form in 

all other but with a head fashioned like the round top of a b.tylic p.iin, and there can be httle doub. that she 

was once worshipped in that aM oAlflSabarr^Ltly carried by faivites, and ir.variabiy by 

2 Miniature ItnzdS made of stone, giass, ana oincr lua. i t p u i ♦). , 

is inscribed on a tablet in the form of a phallus. Parnell, op. at., pp. 2.9 j . 
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value, niusl be fine, white, and of close grain. Thev are cut as nearlv circular as primitive 
resources permit. The hole in the centre is rouuhlv about one-si\rh of the total diameter. 
From their size and weight thev are frequently not capable ot being storedi in the native 
houses ; and since thev are not easilv sdolen, they are (perhaps more otten than not) 
kept outside. Thus, as one traveller savs, ‘ thev are more tor show and ornament than tor 
use.’ The houses of the richer men, and ihe Jailu or pahai, the men’s house where the men 
live and hold their councils and assemblies in everv village, have their fronts adorned with 
tei that testify to the wealth of the inmates. The v'alue depends not onlv on size, but also on 
the quality of the material.” ^ This wheel-money of Uap undoubtedlv presents a striking 
parallel to the larger class of ring-sdones of the Indus Valiev, and for this reason I have 
quoted the above extraiT at length. Like the previous one, however, this explanation does 
not take account ot the smaller ring-sdones, manv of which are obvious replicas of the larger 
ones and may be presumed, therefore, to be of the same charaeder. And there are other 
inherent objecdions also. In the Indus Valley sdone was doubtless, a rare commoditv, but in 
the Chalcolithic Age it could not have been of such raritv as to warrant its being converted 
into money, nor is it credible that people w'ho had reached the advanced sdage of cultural 
development evidenced at Mohenjo-daro and who were in close commercial and other 
relations with countries as far di^ant as Persia and Mesopotamia, would have resorted, even 
for local purposes, to so cumbrous a medium of exchange. It is conceivable, no doubt, that at 
a much earlier and more primitive ^age sdone might have done duty as money ; and we 
may believe, too, that this money would come to be regarded as a sign of wealth and power, 
as it is in the island of Uap, and been retained as such until a relatively late date. In such 
matters India has always been peculiarly conservative, and the possibilitv of this having 
happened cannot be entirely set aside. All things considered, however, a more reasonable 
and adequate explanation of these ring-sdones is to be found in the magical properties which 
holed and ring-sdones have from time immemorial been supposed to possess and in the 
universal awe in which they are held in India, whether as fetishes or as actually imbued with 
a divine spirit. A well-known example of this class of sdones is the Srigundi ftone at Malabar 
Point, near Bombay, which is supposed to purify those who crawl through it of sin or 
sickness. It was through this sdone that Sivaji crept to purge himself of the murder of Afzal 
Khan, and others of the Maratha Peshw'as followed his example.- Another famous one is 
at Satrunjaya, the hole in it being known as muktdvjdra (door of absolution), through wTich 
anyone w'ho can creep is assured of happiness.* These and other ftones of the same class 
are definitely regarded as yonh or female symbols of generation,-* the idea being that those 
who pass through them are, as it were, born again, while in the case of the smaller sdones 
of the same form the mere passing of the hand or finger through them is an acl of special 
virtue or significance. That the same idea attached to ring-sdones as far back as the Mauryan 
period is evident from, several examples of them of that date which I recently unearthed at 
Taxila (Pis. XIII, 14 and CLIX, 9 and 10). In these ring-sdones, which are quite small and used 
perhaps as ex-voto otfenngs, nude figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved — 
with consum.mate skill and care — -inside the central hole, thus indicating in a manner that can 

1 Ct. ERE. vol. ii, p. 869 ; W. H. Furness, The Island of Sto„e Money, 1910, p, 93 ; F. W. Chri.ILm, The Caroline 
Islands, 1890, pp. 236. 256 291, Since the above was written Dr. .A. B. Cook has drawn iny attention to the fad that 
reia.irel’. Suiail dI^c5 ot quartz and san-dsdone pierced with a hole in the centre were once used for money in Togoland. 

* Ct'. Crooke, op. cit., p. 322. Gazetteer of Bombay City, 1909-10, ii, 360. 

ERE. ii, S. 4, and K. Forbes, Ras Ma,a, p. 574. For other examples the re.iier m-iy consult Crooke, op. cit., 
and ERE. ii, p. 874. 

* Cf. Crooke, op. cit., p. 322. 
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hardly be mistaken the connection bctv/een them and the female principled These rinas, 
it is true, carry us back no further than the third ccnturv between which and the 

Chalcolithic Age there is a very wide marui.n of time. Indeed, were there no direct evidence 
of yo?iI and li/tgii worship having been practised in that aue, I should hardlv venture to use 
them as an argument. 1 hat, however, is not the case. W'c have alreadv seen that the 
presence of phallism at IMohenjo-daro is proved bv the discoverv of realistic lingas^ as to 
the character of which there is no quesdion ; and that in the neighbouring countrv of 
Baluchistan the worship of the yo>n is similarlv attested at Periano-chundai. We are 
justified, therefore, in supposing that the ring-stones found at Mohenjo-daro mav have had 
the same cultural, fetish or magical significance that the ring-stones of a later date had. We 
cannot yet prove that they possessed it, but the hvpothesis is reasonable, and it is the only one 
yet advanced that adequately explains these curious objects. We must not, ot course, infer 
that each and every holed stone found on this site was of the same character. That would 
obviously be absurd. e are concerned onlv with those ring-stones tor which no utilitarian^ 
purpose can be suggested and tor which no other adequate explanation is forthcoming. 

To conclude these observations on stone worship, I distinguish three tvpcs of cult Summary of 
atones at Mohenjo-daro and Hartppa — the baitvlic, the phallic and the y.in ring-stones, foregoing. 

Each of these types is represented by numerous examples, both small and large, the former 
much predominating over the latter. The larger specimens I take to be objects of cult 
worship ; the smaller ones to be amulets for carrying on the person, just as miniature lingas 
andyctm are still commonly carried (cf. PI. XIII, 8 and 13), but it is not unlikely that some 
of the smaller specimens may also have served as gamesnien. Whether these three types 
represent three di^indt cults is uncertain ; but it is not unnatural to suppose that linga and 
yont worship may have been associated then, as they were later under the aegis of Saivism. 

On the other hand, it is probable that they were originally quite disdinct from bastylic 
worship, which is found frequently conneded wdth the cult of the Mother Goddess among 
the oldesd tribes, whereas phallism is rarely, if ever, found among these aboriginal people. 

Tree- Worship 

That the anirniisdlc conceptions which have disdinguished the worship of trees throughout Tree-worship 
the historic period were common also to the Chalcolithic Age is clear from several seals and epiphemy of 
and sealings. One of the most: interesting of these is that reproduced in PI. XII, Fig. 18, t*"®® goddess, 
in which the epiphany of the deity in the tree is portrayed in a half realistic, half conventional 
w'ay. The tree itselt at the right-hand top corner of the seal is represented by two branches 
only springing from a circle on the ground, and treated in a formal fashion.- Between 
them appears the deity : a standing nude figure, with long hair, /mi 7 /u-horns and armlets,^ 
recalling those of the three-faced image discussed above. In front of the tree is the half- 
kneeling figure of a suppliant, also with long hair, armlets and horns, but with the addition 

1 That ring-slones of this type had a '.vide vogue in ancient India is shown hy tlso diicovery of another specimen 
at Saheth-Maheth (Sravasti) in the United Provinces, and by the fad that they wore copied bv the BuJdhiA, tiioiigh 
with this difference that the nude figures of the goddess were eliminated. 

In the Sr 7 -ck^kra nr holy circle — a ^jntra of the ^ahtas — which represents the orb of the Karth, the centre is occupied 
by the drawing of a mouth or •i'.ni, supposed to typify the female energy {'akti) presilmg over tiie circle. M'.nier 
Willianis, op. cit., pt. i, p. cot. 

^ On other seah. e.g., PJ. XII, 13, 14, and 19, the tree appears conventionalized into the form of an ar^h 
surrounded by leaves, in which the deity is framed, as if standing in a shrine. 

^ The armlets, in this case, are indicated b;v very faint scratchings across the arms. 
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of a leat-spray or plume between the horns. Behind this suppliant i> a composite .uumal, 
part bull, part goat (.?), with human face, of a tvpe commonly met with at Mohenjo-Jaro 
and Harappa. In the field below is a line of seven small sdandiiitf figures, with drcssos 
reaching to the knees, with a long plait of hair falling down the back, and a plume on the 
head. From its leaves the tree appears to be the pipal (Jicus religioSci ], — a tree which is still 
an objecd of universal worship throughout India, which no Idindu would willinglv cut 
Trees of wisdom or injure, and beneath the shade of which he would be relucfant to tell an untruth.^ 
and life. This is the tree of knowledge {bodhi- or /^9-tree), under which the Buddha gained 

enlightenm.ent. Whether it was regarded as a “ tree of knowledge ” at Mohenjo-daro we 
have no means of knowing. The conception of a “ tree of knowledge ”, like that of a 
‘‘ tree of life ”, is traceable to a very early age in Mesopotamia and may well have been 
equally ancient in India.- The sacred cedar of the Chaldeans was not onlv the tree of life, 
but the revealer of the oracles of earth and heaven, and the name of Ea, the God of Wisdom, 
was supposed to be written on its core.® This point is not without significance, because the 
pipal tree, which in India is far excellence the Tree of Wisdom, is conventionalized at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa in a manner that can hardly fail to remind us of the schematized 
‘‘ Tree of I.ife ” in Babylonia. An illustration of such conventional treatment is afforded 
by seal No. 387 on PI. CXII. Here the tree springs from the jugate heads of two “ unicorns ”, 
the same animals that are mo^ commonly represented on the seals, and it is permissible to 
surmise that this particular animal may have been closely associated, perhaps as her vdhanam 
or vehicle, with the Goddess of the pipal tree. The association of animal vdhanas with tree 
spirits (jakshts) is a phenomenon that meets us at every turn in Hindu and Buddhisd 
iconography, and there can be no doubt that it was traditional from pre-Aryan times.* 
Interpretation The nude deity ^ appearing between the branches is very small and roughly portrayed, 

of ^sealing with but the absence of any evidence of male sex, coupled with the fadf that tree'deities in India 
are usually female ® and that the minisdrant figures on this seal also appear to be women, 
all^ point to its being a goddess rather than a god. As to the human-headed composite 
animal landing behind the suppliant, its meaning is not altogether clear. On some other 
seals whereon a similar scene is portrayed, its place is taken by a goat or other horned animal, 
which sometimes sdands behind the suppliant, sometimes between the suppliant and the 
deity, and which might therefore be taken as a sacrifice desdined to be offered to the deity 
(PI. XII, 15, 19, and 22). That the animal, however, is not a sacrificial one, is clearly proved 
by this seal, where it is of a mythical composite nature. My ow'n view is that this animal 
sdands in some such relation to the votary as does the Intermediary deity on Mesopotamian 
seals, where he Is frequently represented in anthropomorphic form taking the votary by 
the hand and presenting him or her to the higher deity ‘ ; in other words, I suggesd that 


epipnany ot 
tre« goddess. 


Seal from 
Harappa. 


1 Cf. Monier Williams, op. dt., p. 336. 2 Cf. Xihson, op. cit., p. 548. 

® The two ideas were so closely interwoven that there is reason to suspect that in an earlier version of the Eden story 
there was only one tree, as there is in raosT: of the Paradise myths. ERE. .xii, 455-6. 

Ty pical examples are found on the railings of Bharhut and Sanchi (second-first century b.c.) where the yakshls 
are portrayed standing on their animal vdhanai and clasping the tree with arms and legs, their poses indicating that they 
are part and parcel of the trees. 

5 It may be recalled that in days gone by it used to be a cuslom for women to walk naked round a pipal tree in order 
to gain fertility. Crooke, op. cit., p. 408. 

« Witness, for example, the countless figures of yah.iis on sculptures of the Earlv School. But that tree spirits may 
also be regarded as male is shown by the marriage of virgin brides to trees, as w ell as the intermarriage of one tree to 
another. In ancient Greece and Italy the tree—pirit was essentially female. 

Thi, motif i^ charac cristic ot the age trom Gudea to Dungi, but disappears after the kings of Ur. Camb. Anc. 
HU?. 1, p, 453. Deiaporte, yies',f'.t.:.r::a, pp. too- 1. 
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rhis composite human-headed animal is a protccling local divinitv of a minor tvpe 
accompanying the suppliant into the presence of the Tree goddess. What the small objecd 
is near the teet of the suppliant is uncertain, as the seal is slig-htlv damaged at this point ; 
possibly it is an offering to the deity on a small altar, or possibly an incense table. The 
seven figures in a line at the bottom I take to be female officiants or minisdrants of the 
goddess. The plumes on their heads might be feathers ^ ; but it is more probable that they 
are small branches, such as in Kafiristan are ^ill worn on the head bv officiants at the 
worship of the c/ii/i or Himalayan pencil cedar (Juniperus tnacropodes), when branches are 
also burnt in honour of the tree spirit.- 

On certain sealings from Harappa (e.g. PI. XII, i6, zo, 2i, 25, and 26) various 
sacred trees are represented which the artisfs have been at some pains to differentiate one 
from another, but the workmanship is too minute for the several species to be identified 
with confidence. A point of some interesd, however, is that two at least of the trees on these 
sealings spring from what appears to be either an enclosing wall or railing such as commonly 
encircle the roots of sacred trees on later reliefs of the historic period, and were regardeci as 
almost indispensable symbols of their sanctity. 

Thus, we have at both Mohenjo-daro and Harappa two forms of tree-worship 
represented ; one in which the tree itself is worshipped in its natural form, the other in 
which the tree spirit is personified and endowed with human shape and human attributes. 
This is precisely what we find also in the sculptures of Bharhut and Sanchi and others of the 
Early Indian School, but there is this difference that, whereas in the later monuments the tree 
spirit^ appears in a subordinate role as a dryad { 2 'akihi or 7 'ogini), in the earlier she seems 
to have been already elevated to the position of an important goddess.^ This, indeed, is 
what might naturally be expedfed ; for tree-worship was essentially a charadferisfic of the 
pre-Aryan, not of the Aryan population,® and the tree spirit muff have loomed far more 
important in prehistoric days among the peoples who originated this worship than it did later 
in an Aryanized India, where tree-worship inevitably became subordinated to alien or 
semi-alien cults. The personification of trees, or, indeed, of any natural objedf, has never 
presented any' difficulty to the Indian. In accordance with his ideas of metempsychosis 
every tree and plant has a personality and soul of its own, and is treated, therefore, as a 
conscious human being. Thus, for example, it is usual before cutting a tree to ask the pardon 
of the indwelling spirit ; and the non-Aryan Gonds will not shake a tree at night or pluck its 
fruit for fear of disturbing the sleeping spirit.® Indeed, the process of anthropomorphizing 
is carried even further than this among many non-Aryan tribes, brides being married to a 
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1 For feather plumes at Knossos cf. Evans, The Palace of Mims, voL ii, pi. xiv and p, 775 sq. 

^ Crooke, op. cit., p. 414. This tree is highly valued by the Kafirs for its proteclive powers. 

® Takshas and Yakshis are ranked usually below the dez-as, but above goblins and ghosts [pre.'as and bhutas), though 
sometimes they are not distinguished from the former. Cf. Coomarasw.rmy, Tak;as, p. 6. 

^ For widespread and important cults that are essentially connected with tree-worship compare th.at of Zeus and 
his oak at Dodona, Zeus and his wild-olive at Olympia. .Xthena and her elite at .\tliere, .\poiIo and his bav at Delph.i, 
.Vrteniii and her oak at Ephesus, Diana and her sacred tree at Xemi, etc. 

■' Tree-deities plat a vert insignificant part in the Rigteda and Athart.iicJ.i. In Budiihi-t literature and I^onuInent^ 
(w hich embody much th.U is non-Aryan) they arc “ more closel;. connected with human lue th.in an' otlu r lower deitie- ". 
MacJonell, FcJic M\th'!'i,''. p. i ;4 : Oldcnberg, Die Reh^ioii des I'eda, 259-bt. 

^ Croolc. op. cit., p. 4c!. 'rrcc-wordiip is a marked feature of Sakti-m. 'fhe fir-t da:v of a bakta on ri,in'a in 
the morning is to .salute tlie KuLa trees. Chanda, lr.ds-Ar';an Races, p. 135. 
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tree before beini; united to their husbands ^ ; trees also may be solemnly married one to 
another- ; and the sacred tulsi plant is annually wedded — otten with elaborate ritual and 
costly feasdino — ro the lahigranui sdoned In such cases as these it is the tree itselt that is 
personified as a deitv and becomes an objecl; ot worship ; and there can be no doubt that siieh 
personification is illusdrated on our Indus seals ; it is well to remember, nowever, that 
according' to present-dav notions a tree can also be tenanted b\ some alien deit\ , or, ma\be, 
by the spirit of a man or e'V'en ot an animal,^ and not infrequently o\ a malignant spirit 
or demon, though whether these notions prevailed in prehisdoric times we do not know.’ 


Animal Worship 


Zoolatry. 


Mythical and 
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The evidence at Mohenjo-daro for zoolatry (in vchich I include reverence paid to 
animals as well as actual cult worship) is far more abundant than for that of tree-w'orship. 
Mosd of it is furnished bv the engravings on seals and sealings, but these are supplemented 
bv a variety of small terra-cotta, faience and ^tone figurines and a few ^one idols of larger 
size. The animals represented tall into three classes, viz. (.:) those of a definitely mythical 
character ; (/') those whose mythical charadter is quesdionable ; and (r) those belonging to 
natural species. In the firsd of these classes are comprised various kinds of therianthropic 
beasts. One of them, which I take to be a human-faced goat or ram,® or possibly a more 
composite creature still, part goat or ram, part bull and part man, we have already seen 
figuring in a cult scene ot the Tree goddess, where I suggested that it was a minor tutelary 
deitv accompanying the votarv into the presence ot the goddess. Be this explanation corredt 
or not, we mav be quite sure that this human-faced creature is not intended as a sacrificial 
viedim, but represents some therianthropic deity or “ genius ”, and w'e may affirm the same 
of the other anim.tls depicted in similar scenes, but with this difference, that some of them 
have not yet been partly metamorphosed into human shape. A parallel to them may be 
found in the human-headed lions of Mesopotamia, w'hich figure so prominently in Assyrian 
art, and which have generally been interpreted as genii, but which in one of the cuneiform 
inscriptions detailing certain types of deities " are described as adlual gods. 

Closely akin to them, but of more complex form, are the composite creatures — part 
ram or goat, part bull, and part elephant — with human countenance, figured on seals 378, 
380, and 381, and apparently represented also in the sdone images in the round illusirated 
in PI. C, 7 and 9. Such sdone images can hardly have been other than cult objefts intended 


^ Heivitt in jRAS. 1899, pr. 338-9 ; Crooke, op. cit., pp. 416-17. .Vccordirg to Htuitt, Mariamma, the great 
Mother Goddess ot South India, was a tree goddess. '1 he practice of marrying brides to a tree he traces to matriarchal 
conditions, when t.rue m.arriage was not recognized. According to Crooke, the idea behind these marriages is to bring 
the bride and bridegroom into close association with the fertility of nature. 

- Cf. Opcert, op. cit., p. 49a. 

" Horkins. op. ci:., p. 340. 

' Monicr Wihiam-, op. cit . p. 331 ; cf. E. Clodd, Ar.irr.iim, p. 74 ; ERE. xii, 449. 

' [ he cxi'tence ot maiignant and benignant spirits side by side may' well be the outcome of race fusion, the deities 
ot a subject race being otten regarded as maiignant. Cf. ERE. xii, 452. 

® The waved hori,;ont.i! horns of this animal are characteristic of the goat in Mesopotamia. Cf. Ward, The Se.il 
Cy.inders ff II e h'ri .-L.'j, Xo. 1 2 1 1, p. 384. hut in Egyptian hierogly phs they are distinctive of the long-horned ram. 

' Ctl Farneii, op. cit,, pp. 52-3. 
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for worship ; on tlw r tli(.r hand, the seais, like mo;-t or ihc seals found at Mohcnif'-Pai'o and 
Harappa, were almost Cc’rrainlv amulets which, we mav surmise, were ii-eJ he the votaries of 
this curious sr ncretic torm of deitv. ,Vr,other chimera-like creature is that portraved on 
Seal 382, the three heads of which resemble those of the “ unicorn-. ” to be described anon, 
but are distinguished bv varvinp kinds cf horns, the lowest beinp those of a liison, the 
uppermost those of an ibex, while the middle ones are those of an ibex curved fitrward instead 
of backwards. On another recenth- found seal from Mohenjo-daro (PI. XII [, 24) the lowest 
of the three heads is definitely that of a bison, the second that of a unicorn, and the third that 
of an ibex with horns reversed. ^ Intimatelv related also to these three-headed chimeras 
are the motifs of the five- or six-limbed sz'tisfikiis terminatinp; in various kinds of horned 
heads (e.g. Seal 383). or occasionallv with one limb only terminating in a “ unicorn ” head, 
and the others left blank (PI. XIII, 25). With them may also be linked the triple, interlaced 
tigers of Seal 386, which mav be supposed to embod\' the conception ot a triply-powertul 
demon, though, on the other hand, it may be nothing more than a fanciful design of the kind 
that Indian imagination has always deliuhted in. 

In the category of therianthropic deities or demons must also be included the 
semi-human, semi-bovine creature attacking a horned tiger on Seal Xo. (with which 

compare PI. XIII, i“, reproduced from the actual seal) and illustrated also on Seal 356. 
The presence of this particular form of creature at Mohenjo-daro is ot more than usual 
interest, because, of the undeniable resemblance it bears to the Sumerian Eabani or Enkidu — 
the half-man, half-bull monsder, whom the goddess Aruru created to combat Gilgamesh, 
but who afterwards became his ally and with him fought against the wild beasts.- In view of 
this close resemblance, it is worthy of remark that the representations of Gilgamesh and 
Eabani fighting wild beasts are among the earliest motifs of Mesopotamian glyptic art, going 
back — according to Ward — to the beginning of the fourth millennium b.c. This does not, 
of course, prove that the conception of a hero or god with half-human, half-bull form and 
bison’s horns originated in Xlesopotamia. It may have done so ; but, until we know more 
of prehistoric Indian and Persian antiquities, it would be rash to jump to any hasty conclusion 
on the point. The same remark applies to the use of horns as a symbol ot divinity, as 
exemplified on the seals referred to above and on the terra-cotta masks illusfrated m PI. XCT, 
1—3. This usage had its origin no doubt in primitive animal worship, the horns alone 
being retained when the Animal god assumed human shape, and afterwards becoming a 
badge, as it were, of superhuman prowess, which might be transferred to any other deity 
or hero or demon, whether of animal origin or not. The custom, however, was so world-wide ^ 
that we mav be sure it arose independently in many different centres, and, even as regards 
India and Mesopotamia, it would be unsafe to take it for granted that one country borrowed 
it from the other. On the other hand, the fadf that bison’s horns are used for this purpose 
in both these areas certainly suggests that the cusbom in their case sprang from a common 
source. X'ow, according to Ward,^ the bison w'as not found in the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and he infers accordingly that the people who introduced its horns as a symbol 


Resemblance of 
half-bovine 
creature to 
Sumerian 
Eabani or 
Enkidu. 


Horns a symbol 
of divinity. 


^ It not i^lpos^ib;e that these triple-hc.iJcJ creatures rcpreje.il triads of /t.joraorpliic deities, just the three-faced 
god may aho represent a triad. 

- Cf. Whird, op, cit., chap, x, and tigs. 170-87, etc. 

^ Horns were in them-eives, of course, a symbol of strength and priwe-s. Minitsid cximpie'. of horned deities 
and demons can be cited from alinoj't every country of the ancient worij. 

Op. cit., pp. 426-7. 
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of divinity into Mesopotamia mu^ have come from the mountains ot Jflain,' where he 
locates the natural habitat of the bison. This line ot arouinent, however, is hardlv 
convincing ; for, on the one hand, the bison’s horns and bison’s terms depicted in Sumerian 
and early Babylonian art mav equally well have been those of the Indian hos gisuru.^ as of the 
Euro-Asiatic bos bcnasiis ; on the other, although the Iruro-Asiatic bison is now mainlv 
confined to the mountains ot the Caucasus, we know that it once had a wide ranye over the 
lowland toresfs of Europe, and it mav therefore have been as familiar in the valley of the 
Tigris as the gaur evidently was in the valley of the Indus, and still is in many of the 
submontane tracts of India.- 

One other halt-human, half-animal form that musl probablv he added to this categorv is 
that of the Xagas. In the faience sealing (Pis. CXVI, 29, and CXMIl, r i) already alluded to, 
the cobra appears to be di^inft from the kneeling suppliant in front of it, but the details are 
very blurred and it may be that the tail of the cobra is intended to be looped round and 
joined on to the feet of the suppliant, as it is in certain proto-Elamite monuments.-'* However 
this may be, it seems probable that the suppliant in this case is meant to be a Naga.^ 
The belief in X’agas is unknown to the Vedic age, but is prominent in later Indian literature 
from the time of the Sutras onwards, and the motif of Nagas doing homage to a deity is 
a very favourite one in Indian art.^ 

The second class of animals, viz. of those whose mythical nature is questionable, 
comprises the “unicorns” figured on Seals 1-301, 537-41, 543, 544, 546, 548-57, the 
two-horned beasts figured on Seals 302 and 303, and the pair of officiant animals at the left end 
of the sealing illustrated in Plate XII, 12. I include the so-called “unicorns” in this 
category for the reason that there is one clay sealing from Harappa (N^o. 1202) on which 
this particular animal, or what appears to be this animal, is depicted with two horns instead 
of one (PI. XII, 24), and it is just within the bounds of possibility that the single horn 
IS due merely to the engravers having portrayed the animal in profile, with one horn 
concealed behind the other ; in which case it may have belonged to some afilual breed of 
cattle then familiar in the Indus \ alley. Examples of two-horned animals portrayed in 
this manner could, of course, readily be cited from other countries. If, however, we 
compare these unicorns with the bufeloes, gaurs, and humped bulls figured on Seals 304 
to 340, we see at once that the engravers of Mohenjo-daro (and it was the same at Harappa) 
made a prabfice of showing both horns, even when the animal was in profile, and that they 
could do this on occasion with consummate skill. In face of this we are bound, I think, 
to conclude that a one-horned creature is intended to be understood on these seals, and, unless 
there is any truth in the ancient tradition of a one-horned ox in India, we must regard this 

Ward also bases his argument on the half-bison forms of Eabani. “These forms,” he says, “ mus-f have been 

created in the land where the bison was the familiar animal and therefore in the mountain region and not in the river 
bottoms, 

2 G or bison are forest-dwelling animals and generally prefer the less accessible hill forests, but are still 

found m the jungles of the Ganges plain along the foot of the Himalayas, as well as in many submontane forests of Central 
an out.,ern India. Cows and young bulls inhabiting dry open diffricts are less darklv coloured than those from dense 
and damp torests.” R. Lyddeker, The Game Animals of India, p. 5 8. 

3 a. Mem. Del Perse, vol. xii, hg. 296. For a snake protecting a suppliant, see ibid., figs. 300 and 319 

^ight riTrS-'fl x" (PI- XIII. X 5 and 16) looks at firft 

. ! ; H . P , V r f be a cobra-hood is in reality nothing more than a 

long plait of hair falling down the back, and a pair of ram’s horns, one on either side of the head. 

association of serpents with lihga temples in the South of India, cf. Oppert, op. cit., p. 1 38 ; Monier 
v\ nuams, op, c;t., rr. -g-So. ^ 
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creature as tabulous.^ The unicorn was, of course, a familiar creature of Indian folk slories, 
and ^"ishnu’s title of Ekasringa mav conceivablv enibodv some memory of this prehistoric 
beast, though it is just as likely that it owed its origin to the rhinoceros, from which also 
the unicorn we are discussing may ultimately have been derived. Whatever its origin, 
however, it seems clear from the large number of amulet seals on which this creature is 
portrayed that, whether regarded as an object of cult worship or as a magic talisman, it was 
more popular than any other animal among the Indus peoples. Two features connected with 
it that deserve notice are, fir^t, that it frequently has a sort of saddle or covering over its 
withers, and sometimes also (e.g. Seals 4, 36, 41, 44, etc.) has its neck adorned with a series 
of rings which call to mind the armlets of the three-faced god and the series of torques 
around the neck of the Mother Goddess (PI. XII, 8 and 9) ; secondly, that it is almosf 
invariably- accompanied by a curious object placed beneath its head, which is not found 
with any other animal except the one figured in PI. XII, -4, which appears to be merely 
a variant of the unicorn tvpe. This objedt, which consists of two vessels fixed on to a short Incense- 
central flaff, I take to have been an incense-burner, intended to be carried in the hands, since burners, 
there is nothing to suggest that it was fixed into the ground. That the lower bowl contained fire 
is, I think, indicated on some of the seals (e.g. PI. XIII, 22) by what seem to be small flames 
rising above the sides of the vessel.® In the upper vessel, which appears to be of metal open-work, 
possibly revolving on the sdem, would be placed the incense consisding of fragrant wood, dried 
flowers, seeds, or gum resins, which would thus burn more slowly than if thrown diredf on the 
fire. If I am right in supposing that the unicorn may have been associated in some way with the 
cult of the pipal tree goddess (as suggested by Seal 387), the burning of incense in its ritual 
worship would have been particularly appropriate, but, whether this tentative suggestion 
proves correft or not, we muSd infer, I think, that incense played a prominent part in the cult 
of the one-horned ox. That the incense-burner itself became an objecd of worship or 
veneration seems clear from seals like those figured in Plates XII, 23, and XIII, 19 and 20, 
in which it is engraved without the unicorn and on an immense scale in comparison with the 
man who stands by the side of it, and from the sealings 5 and 8 on PI. CXVI, where it is 
being carried in procession along with a bull idol and other objects in a manner that recalls 
the sacred Nome sdandards of Egypt.'* 

^ In the ancient world the unicorn was traditionally believed to be an Indian anintal. According 

to Plinv, the oryx, the Indian ass, and an Indian ox were all one-horned (A’//, viii, 30; xi, ic6). E. Schrader {Stt':Lunp- 
berichte d. kg/, freuss. Jkad. z,u Berlin, 1892, pp. 573-8 1 and pi. v) “ traces the idea of the one-horned ox to the sculptures 
of Persepolis and other places which Ctesias (the tirsf Greek writer to mention the Indian unicorn) would probably have 
seen, in which the ox represented in silhouette has apparently only one horn ” {Etc. Brit, xxviii, p. 581). But it is now 
obvious that the idea of a one-horned ox is much older than Ach.-emenian times. For unicorns alleged to have been seen 
in modern times, see A. T. Wilson, ‘The Persian Gulf, p. 290, footnote 2. 

® The only exception is Seal 167, where the unicorn faces left instead ot right. What the objecd is, in this case, 
below the head of the animal, is uncertain. It may be the third letter of the inscription, of which Uvo letters are engraved 
above the animal. 

® It mav be that the two vessels served simultaneously as lamp and incense-burner. Lamps and lamp-waving have 
always played an important part in Hindu ritual, the special object of the waving being to protect worshippers from the 
powers of evil in the darkness. Similarly, among the Jains, the waving of aratl lamps is an indispensable item at evening 
services. It is noteworthy that the aratThmp of the Jains consists of two tiers ot lights, one in the upper and five in the 
lower ; the "langala lamp also consists of tw'o parts, a cup in which .g'ir and a saucer in which camphor is burnt, the latter 
being in the nature of incense. Ct. M. Stevenson, ERE. xii, p. 801. 

* .Ancient Indian Standards were often surmounted with emblems and images ot sacred animals, such as the ape, 
the bull, the boar, the elephant, and the peacock. Cf. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 539, and J.IOS. xiii, 244. I he worship of 
these incense-burners, which are cult implements of importance and stand probably for the god himselt, must be 
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Of the other animals figured on Seals 30; and 303, ail that need he ^aui that rhe\' 
cannot be identified with anv known species at present exisfint^, rlioueth this is n" pront 
that thev are merely creatures of the iancv. The two beasts on the Ilarappl seal (PI. XII, i 
are more interestino-, as thev belong to a class of oriiciant animal ttenn, which h.ue lonu 
been familiar in the jTo-ean area and to which mosT: instructive parallels ha\e recentiv been 
found bv iVlr. W'oollev at Ur in ^Mesopotamia. On the Xlohenjo-daro seal the two utenii 
appear to be lions or tigers (probably the latter), but, whether they be real or imavinarv creatures, 
there can be little doubt that thev are meant to be taking part in some ritual ceremony, just like 
the pair of genii on the well-known Vauhio gem, who are watering youni,^ palms with libation 
ewers, 1 or those on the plaques of shell inlav from the King’s "rave at Ur, one of which, a do", is 
canp’ing some sacrificial heads on an altar, while a lion holds two sacrificial vessels, and another 
dog is playing on a harp.- That the conception of these animal genii arose independently in 
Greece, Mesopotamia, and India is hardly conceivable, but whether it originated in the 
Easd or the M'est has yet to be determined. 

The third class of real animals comprises the water buffalo {Bos buhalus')^ the gaur or 
Indian bison {Bos giiui'us), the Indian humped bull or zebu {Bos indistis), the Indian 
rhinoceros {Rhinoceros unicornis)^ a short-horned humpless bull, the tiger {Felis Bgris), and the 
Indian elephant {Elephas 7 i:axi}ntis'). All these are depicted — generally with great spirit and 
fidelity — on the seals, and we may take it for granted that in the Chalcolithic Age thev were 
all fam.iliar beasts in Sind and the Panjab. Of the seven animals in que^ion three are 
invariably shown on the seals feeding from what appear to be food troughs, viz. the Indian 
bison (Seals 31C-Z6), the rhinoceros (Seals 341-7), and the tiger (Seals 350-1) ; two, the 
elephant (Seal 369) and the buffalo (Seals 304—6), are sometimes feeding from these 
troughs, sometimes not ; while the zebu (Seals 328-40) and the short-horned humpless bull 
(Seals 48- and 542) appear without them, though in the case of the latter there is a small 
objecT: on the ground beneath its head, which is not clear enough to be distinguished. Is any 
significance to be attached to the presence of these troughs, or are they merely fortuitous r 
Clearly they bear no relation to domestication ; for the two animals which alone we may 
safely assume to have been domesticated, namely the humped and short-horned humpless 
oxen, are without them ; and, on the other hand, the tiger, rhinoceros, and bison, which 
have never been domesticated but might have been kept in captivity, are provided with 
them, while the buffalo and elephant, which might be either tame or wild, are sometimes 
provided with them, sometimes not. My own surmise is that the troughs were meant to 
symbolize food offerings, and that their presence implies that the animals to which these 
offerings were made, whether in captivity or in the wild, were objefts of w'orship, jusd as the 
incense-burners on the unicorn seals also imply that the unicorns were worshipped, the 
difference between them being that, whereas aftual food could be set before these living animals, 
incense vas perhaps regarded as more appropriate for the imaginary unicorn. In offering 


dhtinguhhej the worship ot the personi.hej things of daily life, though both are embraced in “ chromatheism ”. 
Ct. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 1 35 ; Xilsson, op. dt., p. 207. The substitution of a sy.mbol, such as this incense-burner, for 
nhe deiw, is well illuflrated on ttie Chaidean Kudurrus (boundary ftones), where the gods or their svmbols figure 
indi Jerentiy. ' ° 

1 Ct. I’sountas and Manatt, Td.e Mycenaean Age, p. 301, fig. i 57. With these may be compared the genii on the 
handle ot a bronze hydria from Kurion in Cyprus. Cf. .Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos, vol. ii, p. 505, fig. 309, and 
p. 635, hg. 4:8,and Myc. Tree and Pillar Cults, p. 3, and figs, i, 12, 13, and i+. For later examples from Assyria and 
Greece, cf. Layard, Menur-.ents of Xinereh, i, pi. xxx,and A. B. Cook in Journ. Hell. Stud, xiv, 82 ff. Dr. Cook holds 
that the M moan animal genu originated as human worshippers masquerading as animals in rites or ritual dances, 
tt r ijiiiitrariorij ot rhese plaques cf, Woolley, The Sumerians., p. pi, xi. 
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this explanation, I naturally exclude from mv reckonincr tho^e seak (e.tr. Xos. p ; ■; and p p t) 
on which a tiger is represented s'tandincr beneath a tree in the branches of which a man is 
ensconced. Such seals may haye been used as protectiye amulets auainsd timers or other 
jungle animals, but, whateyer their yalue, they cannot be classeci with the great maiority 
of seals on which the animal is represented alone. 

} 5 esides the above, a variety of other animals are found represented at Mohenio-daro 
and Harappa, namely the ram, pig, cio", monkey, bear, hare, squirrel, parrot, and other birds 
too roughly portrayed to admit of identification. None of these, however, occur on the 
seals. They are tound either engraved on the copper tablets referred to above, or else take 
the form of terra-cotta, faience, copper, or bronze fiuurines in the round. .Some of these 
figurines, especially the rough terra-cotta ones, were doubtless nothing more than children’s 
toys or rattles, but that others had a sacred character or served as talismans or amulets can 
hardly be doubted. Among the latter must: probably be classed the sheep and ram':, 
sometimes exquisitely modelled in faience (PL XCMI, 1—3 and p), the little squirrels of the 
same material (e.g. PI. XCVI, 7), and the mastitfi (PI. XC\'I, 17). Still less open to question 
is it that most: of the copper tablets and seals h.id a religious or magical value. Xo other 
hypothesis accounts for the numerous specimens of these animal seals found distributed over 
almost every building on the site as compared with the verv small number of clav sealings ' ; 
nor does any other hvpothesis account for the religious character of many of the devices 
engraved on them. To say this is not to beg the question of their character ; for, if we 
consider the other deities on these seals and compare with them the horned creatures, 
half-human, half-bovine, the hybrid composite animals with human faces, the other strange 
and mythical beasts, and the bulls born aloft in ceremonial procession, we are inevitably 
forced to the conclusion that the majority, if not all, of the animals portrayed on these 
seals, whether mythical or real, had some sacred or magical import in the eve of their 
owners ; though, when we come to ask ourselves what particular degree of sanctity attached 
to them, we have to confess that we are on very uncertain ground. Were they objects of 
actual cult worship or were thev merely reverenced and protected Between reverence and 
worship there is a wide difference. Because an animal was looked upon as sacrosanct or 
lucky, it does not therefore follow that prayers were said or oif'erings made to it. Fishes, 
for example, are to-day venerated and fed in many sacred tanks and rivers in India ; they 
are regarded as the home of departed spirits, and it would be sacrilege to harm them. That 
does not mean, however, that they are recipients of divine honours. The little squirrels, 
again, w'hich were fashioned into such attractive charms at Mohenjo-daro, are still respected 
for their house-haunting instincts,- and spared even by the menial tribes who eat almost 
every other animal. But, so far as I am aware, they are not worshipped. We must guard, 
therefore, against assuming that all the animals which served as charms or talismans at 
Mohenjo-daro were necessarily objects of cult. XTvertheless, it is safe, I believe, to infer 
that the images of composite animals with human faces were intended for worship, and 
there is hardly room for doubt that, like the Three-faced god and Tree-goddesses on 
the seals, the other major animals were also deified, namely the unicorn, tiger, elephant, 
rhinoceros, bison, buffalo, bull (both humped and humpless), and the gharival. Am.ong 
a people given to theriolatry these animals (excluding, of course, the mythical unicorn) would 
naturallv- — in virtue of their excessive sdrength, courage, or virility — be the foremost to 
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^ On sites of the historic period, when seals v ere used mainly for commercial purposes, the nuciber of sc.iii'’2- ioand 
is many times more than that of the seals. 

- Cf. Crooke, op. cit., p. The wciisel, it may be recalled, was ‘’sacred” m ar.c.ent Thebe:. .Eii.m s.y.s 

that it was ” worshipped ”, Clemens that it was merely ” honoured ”. I’arn''li, op. cit , p. 
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be deified, and some of them, moreover, go to the making up of the composite human-taced 
creatures referred to above, which we mav surmise were syncretic forms in which several 
zoomorphic cults were combined into one. Among them the tiger was and sdill is a vehicle 
of the Mother goddess, who in one of her cruel aspects takes the shape of a tigress.^ Among 
the Gonds of Berar she is known as Vaghal Devi, while among the Bhils there is a 
corresponding deity \'apha5ka Kunwar (Tiger Prince), to whom fruit, wine, and sheep are 
offered.- Among the Kandhs the Earth Mother assumes the form of an elephant, insfead of 
a tigress, and it is not long since human vidfims were sacrificed to her in this form. In 
Aryan India, however, the elephant appears as Airavata, the vehicle of Indra, but it is as 
Ganesa or Ganapati — the God of Wisdom and Enterprise and the Embodiment of Good 
Euck — that he is mosT: widelv worshipped. Ganesa is said to be the eldesd son of Siv'a by 
Piirvatl or of Parvatl ^ alone, and his cult, which, though prevalent in the north, is mosT: 
deeply rooted in the south of India, was undoubtedly of non-Aryan origin.'* 
and The rhinoceros and bison have now disappeared from most parts of the countrv, and 
little evidence exisfs of their former sandlity ; it is noteworthy, however, that the Lhota 
Nagas sdill bury a piece of rhinoceros bone near their fields to make the crops grow.® 

The buffalo is the vaharia of Yama, the God of death, and associated with him in 
worship, for which reason pious Hindus will not use him for ploughing or carting.® He is 
also a dark demon of the water ; and under the name of Bhainsasura is deified as a corn 
spirit, to be propitiated (for he is essentially a malignant type of deitv) when the grain is 
cominif into ear. 

C 

The bull, both humped and humpless, is closely associated with Siva, and daily 
worshipped by his followers, and once a year — on the occasion of its own festival — by 
Hindus of all seeds. The liberation of a bull (yrishotsarga) dedicated to Siva and sdamped 
with his trident, is an acd of the highesd merit, believed to provide a deceased person with 
a vehicle to the next world.' 

In prehisdoric times the worship of the bull (with which mu^ be included the wild bison, 
buffalo, and domesdicated ox) was widely disseminated throughout the Middle and Nearer 
Easd, where he appeared sometimes as a beneficent guardian of the homesdead, sometimes 
as a malevolent sdorm demon.® That this cult was very prevalent in Chalcolithic times 
throughout Sind, the Panjab, and Baluchisdan, is proved by the large numbers of terra-cotta 
bulls found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and on contemporary sites in Northern and 
Southern Baluchisdan, as well as by the frequent delineation of the bull on pottery. Whether 
at this time the bull was specially associated with the Three-faced God, whom I identify 
as the prototype of Siva, there is at present no evidence to show, but it is quite likely that 
its cult was then independent and only absorbed by Saivism at some later period. 


^ Crooke, op. cit., r, 354. 

2 Ct'. Lyal!, Berdr Guz , ig i sq. ; LuarJ, Ethno. Surve-i, Art. “ Bhil ”, 29 ; Crooke, op. cit., pp. 3 54-8, where much 
information is given regarding the superftidons that have gathered round the tiger. 

® Sometimes said to bo son of Parvati alone. Cf. Crooke, op. cit., p. g8. 

B_. the Ganapa, . a^, Ganesa .and not biva is regarded as the great First Cause, who alone exifls eternally, and the 
V, orshippers of Uchchhista Gar. ipati regard Devi as the Saiei of Ganeia, not of Siva, and lay great sdress upon promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes in their ritual. Cf. G. .-V. Grierson, ERE. vi, pp. 175-6. 

*’ Crooke, op. cit., p. 257 t Mnls, Li'/a Xa^as, p. i 6 g. 

® Cf Crooke, p. 366. As the death demon, the buffalo was slain by Devi, whence her title of MaiisiamarJim, and 
whence aoo perhaps the common s.icnncc ot this animal to the Mother Goddess, often in place of the human beings 
formerly offered. 

■ Monicr Williams, op. cit., p. 3 ' 9 - ® A. H. Sayce, ERE. ii, 888, s.v. “ Bull ”. 
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1 he crocodile is the vehicle of the Gansjes, as the tortoise is of the Jumna, and is 
associated with other rivers. Like the fish, too, it is protected in sacred tanks ^ and, in 
certain localities, worshipped. Thus, the Sonjharas or “ gold washers ” of the Central 
Provinces catch a crocodile alive, worship it, and when the rite is over return it to the river ; 
while certain wild tribes of Baroda worship a rough wooden image of the brute supported 
on two posds. Generally it is the mo.gar or snub-nosed species, far more to be dreaded than 
the long-nosed species (^gkariyal), that is worshipped, and it is froui the former that Magardeo, 
the “ Crocodile God ”, takes his name ; both species, however, are venerated and deified.^ 

The foregoing fahfs respetfing the present-day worship of these animals afford, of 
course, no proof that they were similarly worshipped five thousand vears ago. In a country, 
however, w'hich is as conservative as India, particularly in regard to its religious cults, these 
lacds are not without real significance ; and when we find, as we do, that mosf of the 
elements which make up this prehisloric religion — so far as we can at present analyse them — 
are perpetuated in later Hinduism, we are juslified in inferring that much of the zoolatry 
which charafterizes Hinduism and which is demonsdrably non-x\ryan, is also derived 
from the prehisdoric age. 

In this connedtion there is an intcresding passage in Ibn Batuta’s 'Travels that 
deserves mention. Describing his journey through Sind in the year a.d. 1334, he says : 
“ One day I rode with ‘Alau-l-Mulk to a spacious site called Tarna,^ seven miles (from 
Laharl), where I saw innumerable sdones in the form of human beings and animals. Many 
of them were defaced and their features obliterated, so that there remained but the shape of 
a head or foot or other member. Among the sdones, too, were some in the form of grains 
of wheat, of the chick-pea, the bean, and the lentil. There, too, were traces of a town wall, 
and of the courtyards of houses. Afterwards we saw the remains of a house in which was 
a chamber of hewn ^one. In the middle of this w'as a platform of hewn sdone, like a single 
block, and on it the figure of a man, except that its head was elongated, and its mouth on the 
side of the face, and the hands were behind the back like a captive’s.” According to 
Ibn Batuta’s companion, the inhabitants of this city had been so depr.aved that they had 
been turned Into sfone, and this was said to have happened a thousand years or more before 
Ibn Batuta’s time. Clearly the remains musd have been very exceptional, and unlike 
anything that Ibn Batuta saw in other places. It seems not unlikely, therefore, that Tarna 
was a prehl^oric site of the same Chalcollthic Period as Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and 
this probability is sdrengthened by the discovery on the latter site of an immense but 
fragmentary sdone tortoise. 

To revert to other animals represented at Mohenjo-daro, the cult of the Monkey God 
is more widespread and deeply rooted In India than in any other country, and is participated 
in by various non-Aryan tribes.^ As Hanuman he is figured in half-human, half-animal 
form, and his idols commonly guard the entrances to forts, towns, and villages. It is 
curious, therefore, that he finds no place among the animals depicted on the seals, W'hose 
cults seem to have been the moSd popular at Mohenjo-daro. With the dog, pig, goat, and bear 
It is different, for although these animals are regarded as more or less “ sacred ” or taboo, 
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^ E.g., at Magar Talao, near Karachi. 

^ Cf. Crooke, op. cit., pp. 376-7. 

^ Cf. M. R. Haig in JRJS. 1887, pp. 398 if. The writer is inclined to identify Tarna with Mora-Mari, 8 miles 
N.E. of Lahari and 5 miles from the hills, where stone could have been quarried. Laharf, also written as Lahari, Lahari, 
and Lahori, and known later as “ Larrybunder ”, is 28 miles S.E. of Karachi, and I 2 miles in a direct line from the sea- 
coast. Cf M. R. Haig, Tie Indus Delta Country, map iii, p. 30. 

■* E.g., “ The Suiri of Bengal and the Bhuiyas of Keunjhar.” Crooke, op. cit., p. 175. 
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they are nowadays worshipped either not at all or only by a very few. 'fhus, the dos; is 
respected bv hunting and pastoral tribes, and is even deified bv the dop sect ot the llhils ^ ; 
but in the eyes of Hindus generally, and of Musulmans as well, it is an impure anim.il.- 
The domesticated pig, too, is impure ; though in a wild sfate the pig is regarded as the 
representative of the Goddess Gaurl, and its flesh is sacramentallv eaten by Rait'tuts.’ 
Dishai Devi, protectress of the sheep-pen, may, it has been suggested, be a deificii sheep, 
but, granting that this is so, the cult of the sheep does not now extend bevond isolated 
groups of shepherds."* The bear and the hare are both sacred and possessed of magical 
virtues, but it is doubttul if either of these animals is an object of aftual worship. ’ 

Why certain of these animals came to be regarded as sacred or taboo, and whv others 
were deified — whether in one case it mav have been due to some uncannv trait in the 
appearance or habits of the animal itself, in another to its association with man, or in another 
to a totemistic origin — these are questions which need not concern us here, and on which in 
any case it would perhaps be idle to speculate. What does concern us and what is important 
for the subsequent history of Indian religion, is to observe that at this remote age anthropo- 
morphism is going hand in hand with theriomorphism, that the Nagas seem to have assumed 
the quasi-human form that has distinguished them throughout the ages, bulls appear with 
human heads and bodies, bulls’ horns have become a svmbol of divinity, and syncretic 
chimerical creatures are also provided with human faces. This does not necessarily mean 
that theriomorphism preceded anthropomorphism in India. It mav have done so, but there 
is no proof of it. The two may equally well have developed side by side ; indeed, the faft 
that even to-day, after thousands of years of evolution, animals like the Xandl bull are sdill 
being worshipped in their theriomorphic form, militates againsd the view that theriomorphism 
naturally or necessarily led on to anthropomorphism.® What these therianthropic creatures 
do signify is that some animals, like some trees, are already conceived of as personal deities 
and endowed, like human beings, with disdinbtive attributes and funftions ; that is to say, 
that they are not merely reverenced in the sense that animals which are “ sacred ” or taboo 
are reverenced. The animals which thus appear to be held sacred are those which are 
remarkable for their strength, courage, virilit}', or swiftness; that is to say, for their 7nana. 
Side by side with these, however, there are other animals, which are not found on the seals and 
which are neither themselves anthropomorphized in any way, nor vet incorporated in any of the 
composite therianthropic deities. These animals, such as the dog, pig, hare, squirrel, etc., may 
or may not have been objects of worship. On that point we cannot be sure, but we may safely 
infer that, if they were not worshipped, they were regarded as sacred or taboo or possessed 
of magical powers of one kind or another, and for this reason w'ere used as amulets. If 
these Inferences are correcd— and there is hardly room for disputing them — theriolatry was 
not, in Its outward manifestations at least, very different five thousand years ago from what 
It IS to-day. What esoteric or other ideas may have lain at the back of it is at present hidden 


* This sect makes an image of the dog m flour, cooks it, worships it, and eats it, possibly as a form of totemisdic 
communal sacrifice. Crooke, op. cit., p. 359. Luard, Ethno. Survey, Art. Bhii ”, p. 69. 

^ The idea of impurity in the dog and domesticated pig may have originated in their being “ sacred ” animals, 
dangerous to touch. 

® Crooke, op. cit., p. 367. 

* Crooke, Hid., p. 1 3 1 . Ram's horns, hung on temples or houses, have a protective value. 

® The bear scares away disease, and its hair is worn round the neck by sickly children ; the hare is used for medicine, 
e'-peciaily in the cure of flu. Crooke, op. cit., pp. 370, and tyr. 

® Cf Fkirnell, op. cit., r. 60. 
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trom us, but we should do well not to take it for trranted that it is onlv the superticial and 
the outward forms that have come down from this remote past. 


Water Worship 

Of the sandfity of water in the absdradf, no tangible evidence has yet been found, but Reverence paid 

that water was held in great reverence and that it plaved a highlv important part in the to water, 

daily lives and religion of the citizens of Mohenjo-daro is demonsfrated by the elaborate 
bathing esdablishment described in Chapter III, as well as bv the universal arrangements 
made in private houses for the supply of water and for baths. Indeed, it is safe, I think, 
to affirm that in no city of antiquity was so much attention paid to this matter of bathing 
as in Mohenjo-daro ; and we can hardlv believe that the practice would have been so 
ubiquitous and firmly rooted there, had it not been regarded in the light of a religious duty. 

That such emphasis should have been laid on bathing — even at this remote age — will not 

come as a surprise to anyone familiar with the importance that from time immemorial the Indian 

has attached to ceremonial ablutions in sacred tanks, pools, and rivers. Everv pious Hindu 

^arts the day w'ith bathing, preferably in a running sdream, or failing that in a 

pool or tank or even in a private bath, since it is only bv such bathing that the 

sins of the day can be washed away, while to bathe in a holy pool like that of Pushkara 

is to be absolved of every sin committed since birth. But though water is holy, possessed, 

that is, of mana in the eyes of Hindus and able to cleanse from material and spiritual 

pollution, it does not follow that it is worshipped as a personal deity. On the contrary, the 

sanftity that attaches to it by reason of its cleansing powers needs to be distinguished from 

the deification and worship of rivers. The Ganges and the Jumna are both personified and Deification of 

on occasion worshipped ; and the Darydpanthis, whose moft sacred spot is Uderolal in Sind, rivers. 

make river worship the basis of their strange cult.* Such worship may have come down from 

prehistoric times — that is quite a possibility, nay, even a probability — but, in the absence 

of definite proof, it would certainly be rash to assume that it has done so ; for the, 

deification of rivers is a prominent feature of Vedic religion, and it mav be that it was one of 

the elements contributed to later Hinduism by the Aryan, not by the pre-Aryan population 

of India. On the other hand, the worship of rivers is so world-wide that it may well have 

originated independently among the pre-xAryans as well as among the Arvans ; and there 

is certainly nothing in early literature to suggest that the universal reverence which 

Indians pay to wells, tanks, and lakes, and to their indwelling spirits is traceable to a 

^ edic source. 

Such spirits of the water may be represented by the serpent Xagas, if they are, indeed, Nagas and 
Nagas, to which allusion has already been made, but here again we are on very debatable water-spirits, 
ground. In art and legend the Nagas are intimately associated with water — of that there 
is no doubt — and are frequently said to have their homes in the depths of the ocean or at 
the bottom of lakes or rivers.^ But snake-worship is many-sided, and the deification of 
Nagas as water-spirits is but one aspeCf of it. In the fir^ instance it was probably their 
my^ferious venomous nature and the terror they inspired that caused snakes to be venerated ; 

* Ct. Gazetieer of the Province of Sind, p. 165. The cult of the Darvapanthii has been appropriated also bv 
Mu=ulmans, who in Sind associate it with their patron saints. Sheikh Tahir at Uderolal and Khwaja Khirr at Sukkur. On 
the subject of water-worship generaliv, see M. Xinck, Die Bedeutung des If'assers i,r. Kuit und Leben der Alien (Thil. 

Suppl. XIV, 2, 1921), and F. Ptiihr in Pauly- Wissowa, Rcul-Encs. xi, 2178 f. 

^ In the legends of the Mahabharata the connection of the Nagas with the waters is especially prominent. Cf. Vogel, 

Indian Serpent Lore, p. 94. 
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then from their habit of living in holes in the ground thev acquired a Chthonic character, 
became the representatives of the dead, and were believed to dwell In the regions under 
the earth ^ ; while the facd that they frequented houses led popular imatrination to connect 
them in particular with the cult of the pitn or ancestors.’’ In another and perhaps derivative 
aspect they were also associated as celestials with the storm clouds and became the givers 
of beneficent rain or destructive hail.® Thus, there are several distinct conceptions (and 
others might be added), any one of which the Nagas may have embodied, but wTich one 
in particular cannot be determined without further evidence. 


I.VFLUEXCE OF SuMER AND WESTERN AsIA 


We have seen that certain figures at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa (e.g. PI. XIII, 17) 
resemble the Sumerian Eabani or Enkidu, the half-human, half-bovine Satvr, who became 
the companion of Gilgamesh ; and Gilgamesh himself may be represented by the leaf-clad 
hunter on a copper tablet with a bow in his hand and horns on his head (PI. CXVII, 16). 
That a close connection exists between these figures and the Mesopotamian heroes is hardly 
likely to be disputed. The resemblance is too marked to be the result of chance or of 
independent evolution, nor can it be explained on the hypothesis that they were sprung 
from a common prototype foreign to both countries. Either the Indus Valley type mu^ 
have been borrow'ed from the Mesopotamian or the Mesopotamian from the Indian, and 
seeing how intimately the Gilgamesh-Eabani legend is bound up with Sumer, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the borrowing w'as done by India. At the same time, the possibility mu^ 
not be overlooked that the types of these horned or half-bovine figures may have been created 
in the Indus ^ alley and subsequently adapted to Sumerian legend. 

W e have seen, too, that the use of bull’s or bison’s horns as a symbol of divinity and 
the officiant beasds on one of the Harappa seals are indicative of religious contadt between 
the Indus 'Valley and Western Asia, but apart from these few elements * and the sacral trefoil 
patterning on the robe of the image illustrated in Plate XCVIII, all the material of a religious 
nature recovered at XIohenjo-daro and Harappa appears to be charafterisdically Indian. 
Although relatively meagre in proportion to the extent and importance of the sites, this 
material is sufficient at any rate to make it clear that iconic and aniconic cults existed side by 
side, and were jusd as compatible five thousand years ago as they are in the Hinduism of 
to-day. It exhibits to our eyes, on the one hand, the worship of the Mother Goddess, who 
sEll occupies a foremosd place among the teeming village population of India ; and side by 
side with her a god, whom w'e have seen good reason to recognize as the ancesdor of the 
hisdoric biva, the principal male deity of the Hindu pantheon. On the other hand, it shows 
us the wmrship of animals and trees and inanimate sdones or other objeds in much the same 
form as it meets us in hisdoric times. Animals appear deified or venerated sometimes in their 
natural, at other times in semi-human, at others in syncretic and fabulous shape. Trees, 
too, are worshipped in their natural date, but their indwelling spirits are already completely 
anthropomorphized. The linga and yoni both have their places in the religious scheme, as they 


’I he^c regions are Lnov n as Sdgaloka, and the capital of the Nagas as Bkoga^ati , 
‘ Crooke, p. 388. 

® 'i'hat snake-worship w. 


the main prc-.Vryan there can be little doubt, though the fact that it finds 

r . t . — 


no mention 


a y LiitlL IL 

in the Rigi eda ir.u,,t not be taken as proof that it was unknown to the .Vrvans. Cf. Vogel, op. cit., p 6 

^ I do not include Saktism here, for the reason that, as s-fated above,' there is no dired evidence of it’at Mohenjo-daro, 
though there is a strong presumption that it could not have been evolved independently in the Near and Middle Ead. 
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have in Saivisni, and along with these emblems are other sdones, apparently of a bastvlic 
nature. Chrematheism is exemplified in the worship of the sacred “ incense-burners ” ; 
amulets and charms are common, attesding the existence of that demonophobia with which 
Hinduism has always been incurably afflicded. And there is evidence that 'loza was already 

1 • • * • . ' o 

playing its part as a religious practice. 

Yet, precious as this material is as affording us our firsd insight into the besinnina-s of 
a great religion, let it be confessed that it is no more than the dry bones of the once hying 
organism — bones so few and fragmentary that we cannot hope to reconsdrucd from them even 
a skeletal outline of the whole, let alone to clothe it in flesh or delineate its features. But, 
because we cannot do this, we muS not, therefore, imagine that it had no features worth 
delineating. There is enough in the fragments we have recovered to demonsfrate that, so far 
as it was capable of expression in outward concrete forms, this religion of the Indus people 
w'as the lineal progenitor of Hinduism. But these fragments give us a glimpse only of the 
popular, devotional, and super^itious side of this religion. Of its other and more rational 
side ; of esoteric ideas and philosophic concepts, that mav have been as fundamental to it 
as to later Hinduism — they have nothing to tell us. That is the misfortune of our possessing 
no documentary material that can be deciphered. Yet that there must have been such another 
side to this religion can hardly be doubted, unless we are to believe that a people capable 
of evolving this highly complex and advanced civilization were yet incapable of progressing 
beyond the primitive animi^ic beliefs with which the pre-Aryans have hitherto been 
credited ; or that, while they were superior to the Vedic Aryans in all that concerned 
material culture, they were yet hopelessly behind them in the ordinary processes of absdraft 
thought. But there is another point of view from which to look at this problem. Many of 
the basic features of Hinduism are not traceable to an Indo-Aryan source at all. They come 
into view, not in the earliest Vedic literature, which represents the more or less pure 
Indo-Aryan tradition, but either in the later Vedas or in the ^ill later Brahmanas, 
Upanishads, and Epics, when the Vedic Aryans had long since amalgamated with the 
older races and absorbed some measure of their culture and teachings.^ Chief among such 
features are the cults of Siva and the Mother Goddess, of Krishna and of the Nagas and 
Yaksas, the worship of animals and trees and ftones, phallism, yoga^ saktism^ and the docdrines 
of samsara (metempsychosis) and bhakti (devotion to a personal god). Whence these various 
elements were derived and when thev found their way into the fabric of the national religion 
has never yet been satisfactorily explained. Krishnaism is admittedly of late date, and does 
not come Into the question. For the rest the orthodox view has been that they represent a 
popular form of religion evolved bv the Indo-Aryans themselves — a parallel growth, as it 
were, to the Vedic religion, but one which being of the masses, not of the elect, found no 
place in the sacred books of the Vedas." A few of these features, it has been conceded, may 
have been taken over from the pre-Aryans, but only such primitive ones as the worship of 
trees and animals and stones, which are common to the majo.ntv of uncivilized races. Those 
who have championed this view (and they include the chief writers on the subjeft) knew 
nothing, of course, of the great pre-Aryan civilization that has now been revealed. They 
piftured the pre-Ar^'ans as little more than untutored savages, whom it would have been 


1 Cf. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s excellent brochure on the “ Yaksas ”, pp. 2 and 3, Smithsonian Miscei/aneous Co/Jedions, 
vol. Ixxx, No. 6 ; and R. Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 99-101, 106-8, 249-52, where he shows that primitive Saivism, 
Vaishnavism, Sahkhva, and Yoga are the four corner-slones of modern Hinduism, and that there was a time when the 
orthodox exponents of Vedism recognized that these syftems were non-Vedic. 

^ See, for example, Barth, op. cit., p. xv. 
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grotesque to credit with anv reasoned scheme of relia:ion or philosophvd Now that our 
knowlecige of them has been revolutionized and we are consdrained to recognize them as 
no less highly civilized — in some respecfs, indeed, more highly civilized — than the 
contemporary Sumerians or Egyptians, it behoves us to redraw the picture afresh and 
revise existing misconceptions regarding their religion as well as their material culture. 
Of the elements enumerated above, but excluding the cult of Krishna, we have found at 
Mohenjo-daro evidence of pracdicallv every one that is capable of formative expression, viz. 
of the cults of Siva and the Mother Goddess, of the Nagas and Tree deities, of animal, tree, 
and sdone worship, of phallism and of the practice of yoga. We have seen, moreover, that 
although there are no visible traces of saktism at Mohenjo-daro, there are strong reasons for 
believing that it existed on Indian soil from a very early period, as it exisded also in 
\\ esdern Asia and round the shores of the Mediterranean. In view of these faCds, is it not 
reasonable to presume that the peoples who contributed so much to the cultural and material 
side of Hinduism, contributed also some of the essential metaphysical and theological 
ideas so intimately associated with it : In the absence of decipherable documents, we can, 
of course, but argue on the probabilities of the case, but surely this presumption is more 
natural than to posdulate the exisdence among the Indo-Aryans of a body of religious beliefs 
and doftrines of which their own voluminous literature knows nothing and which are 
largely alien to Vedic thought. 

A misdake, as it seems to me, that has too often been made has been to take the modern 
Jungle tribes as the lineal representatives of the pre-Aryans and to assume that they have 
perpetuated all that is worth perpetuating of the cultural and religious traditions of the 
latter. India has always had her jungle tribes. She had them five thousand years ago, as she 
has them to-day. But side by side with them she also had her cultured classes of the cities, 
and the gulf between the two was probably as great then as it is now. As to the primitive 
beliefs of these jungle folk, they may, it is true, be reckoned as part and parcel of Hinduism, 
which has ever been ready to admit within its fold any and every kind of teaching, creed, or 
cult, from the mosd transcendental doctrines of theology to the moft degraded types of 
fetishism. This has been a charaderisfic of Hinduism as far back as its hisdory can be traced, 
and it was doubtless a characferidic of the still earlier Indus religion which preceded it, only 
that in that remote age there was presumably less diversity of belief than now. To this 
limited extent, then, we are justified in believing that the non-Aryan jungle tribes of to-day 
do, in facf, preserve tor us some of the cruder and more elemental features of the pre-Aryan 
religion. But to assume, as so many have done, that such features represent the sum total 
of that religion is as irrational as to suppose that the rude grass and mud hovels of these 
same jungle tribes are representative of the massive edifices of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 

1 Ct. .Monier Williams, op. cit., pp. 57-8 ; Hopkins, op. cit., p. 524. 
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H OW did the Indus people dispose ot their dead ? A complete and decided answer 
to this question cannot yet be given. At Mohenjo-daro the evidence is as 
yet too meagre and in some respefts obscure. At Harappil it is more abundant, 
but nio^ of it relates to the lateid period of occupation, when Mohenjo-daro had probablv 
ceased to exi^I, and when the population of Harappa itself may have alreadv undergone great 
racial changes. Some day, perhaps, we may succeed in finding a cemetery at Mohenjo-daro 
like the one already found at Harappa, but dating from the time when the Indus 
civilization was at its zenith. This, however, is quite problematical. It may be that no such 
cemetery exifts or ever did exift. The common pratfice in those days may have been to burn 
the dead and, after cremation, to dispose of the few remaining bones as they are sometimes 
disposed of in the Panjab to-day — by grinding them to powder or in some other way that 
would leave no trace of them behind. In that case any evidence we might get could hardly fail 
to be of an intangible kind. My meaning as to this will become clearer later on when I have 
explained the nature of the evidence we already possess at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. This 
evidence may conveniently be discussed under the following heads, namely: i. Complete 
burials, z. Fractional burials. 3. Post-cremation burials. 

I. Complete Burials 

In this category we mush include twenty-one skeletons found at Mohenjo-d.iro, 
though it is doubtful if they can be regarded as examples of orthodox burial dulv carried 
out in accordance with the cusfoms in vogue at the time. They comprise the following : — A) 
fourteen skeletons in Room 74 of House V, HR Area, Section B — thirteen of adult males 
and females and one of a child. With them were found a variety of personal ornaments, some 
of which sdill encircled the bones, viz. shell and copper bracelets, copper finger rings, copper 
and faience beads and seal No. 80. In the opinion of the excavator, Mr. Hargreaves, the 
varied attitudes of the skeletons point to simultaneous death. One of the bodies w'as lyinu 
partly over the remains of the south wall of the chamber, thus proving that death mubf 
have taken place at some time alter the w'ai! in question had fallen to ruin, but how lonsj 

after is problematical.^ {b) Group of six skeletons, including one ot a child, in I.ane 4 

between Houses X\TII and XXXIII, VS Area. Over two ot the skeletons were lying the 
vertebrae of an animal. The only other objecds found with them were a shell ball and 
three pieces of shell-inlay.- (c) One skeleton in Deadman Lane, HR .Yrea, Secdion A.' 

1 See fp. 184-6 infra and Pu. XLIII, a, and XLVI, a and b. - See pp. 222-3 infra. 

^ See p. 179 infra and PI. XLII, c and d. 
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Late Period. 


Seeing that seven of the above skeletons were toiind in public streets, and that the 
others were lying in a ruined chamber, that none of them had its limbs composetl in an oivieriv 
fashion, and that with them were none of the offerings or grave-furniture usually provided 
for the dead, the excavators at firsd concluded that the dead musl: ha\'e been the victims ot 
some unwonted tragedy — plague, famine, or sudden death, and that the corpses were left 



Fig. 2. A tvpical burial in the second ftratum of Cemetery at 

Harappa. 


to he where they had perished. They concluded, too, that at the time this happened 
Mohenjo-daro was already ruined and deserted, and that the dead had probably been the 
members ot some wandering jungle tribe. _ These conclusions cannot be made to square 
with the taels. For, in the firsl place, it is evident that the bodies were intentionally 
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interred where they were found, within a few hours of death. Had they been left exposed in the 
sfreets or a.mong the ruins ot the city, they must ineyitably haye become the pirey of wild birds 
and beasts, and quickly been torn to pieces. Secondly, the skeletons represent three distincf 
racial types, viz. Proto-Australoids, h-'Iediterraneans, and Alpines, anvi it is hicrhly improbable 
that these three types would haye been found in anv wanderino- junsrle tribe. Thirdly, if the 
reader will turn to Plate XLII, r, he will see that Deadman’s Lane, where one of the skeletons 
lay, was completely built over during the Late Period, and it was apparently during that period 
(either Late I or I.ate IT) that the body was interred there under the floor of one of the then 
existing houses. Probably the same thing happened in the case of Group B ; for we know 
that the whole area w'here this group was found was once occupied bv buildintjs of the 
Late Period, which may have covered Lane 4 as they covered Deadman’s Lane, though 
whether these particular bodies were buried under the floor of a house or in a sdreet is not 
specially material ; the main point is that they were buried during Late I or Late II Period, 
some feet beneath the then exisding ground level. Similarly, in regard to Group A, though 
prolonged denudation had obliterated the surface remains, there can be little or no doubt 
that later strudtures once rose above the ruins ot House V in which this group occurs, and 
presumably it was beneath a room or court of one of these vanished sdructures that a pit was 
dug and the bodies thrown into it, or may be that the living were put to death in it ; for 
it is possible, though I do not think likely, that these groups of skeletons represent sacrifices 
to the dead. In face of the above fatfs there Is no reason whatever for doubting that these 
burials date from the declining years of Mohenjo-daro’s prosperity, and that among the 
various racial elements then included in the city’s population were Proto-Ausdraloids, 
Mediterraneans, and Alpines. 

The above con^itute the only prehi^oric examples of complete inhumation found at Complete 
Mohenjo-daro. At Harappa several examples of this mode of sepulture, which are burials at 
unque^ionably orthodox, have already been exposed in the lower sdratum of Cemetery H, and Harappa. 
more are likely to come to view as the excavation progresses (Fig. 2). Two of the skeletons 
there were ^flll entire and lying In different postures and direiflions. “ In some cases,” says 
Mr. Vats, “there is no grave-furniture, but in others the skeletons are accompanied by groups 
of earthenware vessels, each group Including an offerings’ dish of the squat type, a water jar 
•with splayed neck, sometimes closed with a small flask, flat covers and dishes and deep bowls.” 

In two cases they are also accompanied by animal bones. Some of the flat dishes are painted 
on the underside, and the small flasks are also occasionally painted. From the designs, which 
resemble those on certain pottery from the uppermost sfrata of mound F at Harappa, it mav 
be inferred that these burials are somewhat later than the Indus Period as represented at 
Mohenjo-daro. It should be added that in one case (H 307^) the skeletal remains are 
fragmentary, and it Is que^Ionable whether the body was buried entire or in a fradtional slate. 

The same method of complete burial is also well illu^rated at two sites in Baluchislan, Complete 
namely at Nal in the Jhalawan di^frlbl to the ea^, and at Shahl-tump near Turbat to burials in 
the S.W. At the former site some of the skeletons were provided with definite graves, Baluchistan, 
others were laid in the bare earth, but in no case w'ere they accompanied by pottery or other 
sepulchral furniture, though some of them had beads and other simple personal ornaments. 

These complete burials at Nal are ascribed by Mr. Hargreaves to the same asje as the Nal. 
fraftional burials on the same site. In which, as we shall presently see, the human remains 
were accompanied by numerous vessels containing food and drink, and by other small objects 
for the use of the dead. If Mr. Hargreaves is correcl in this view — and there is no reason 
to quesllon it — then the complete as well as the fraclional burials at Nal musd be 
contemporary with the typical Nal pottery which, according to Sir Aure! Stein, does not 
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make its appearance until relatively late m the Chalcolithic Ape.*^ Complete and tracdional 
burials are found also side bv side at Musyan in Wesdern Persia, and are seemingly 
contemporary, but in that area frafirional burials appear to be the exception rather than the 
rule, whereas at Xal it is iusd the reverse. 

Sh^i'tump. The burials of Shiihl-tump, which occur in the latesd sdrata on the top ot the mounds, 

are believed bv Sir Aurel Stein to be slightly earlier than those ot Xal. The bodies are laid 
in the earth, generallv on their backs or lett sides, and facing the north. About them, especially 
at the head and back, were many bowls and other vessels of earthenware, containing the 
charred bones of lambs, goats, and other burnt otferings for the dead. \\ ith them, too, was 
a varietv of other articles such as ^one beads, copper celts, spear-heads, and the like. In 
another part of the burving-ground were two large funerary jars, containing earth, ashes, 
and fragments of animal bones, but unaccompanied by any human remains whatever. The 
presence ot these jars is deserving of special attention in view of what I shall have to say 
presentlv about similar jars at Mohenjo-daro. 

2. Fractiok.al Burials 

Fractional {a') Of this type of burial, in which only a fraction of the bones was colletded and buried 

burials at after the body had been exposed to the beasts and birds,- the be^t example at Mohenjo-daro 

Mohenjo-daro. is that in Courtyard 13 of House III, Sedlion A, HR Area, described by Mr. Hargreaves 
at pp. 180— I below, and illustrated in Plate XLIII, d. In this case the skull was found in a 
broken earthenware pot, and near by it some fragmentary pieces of bone accompanied by a 
large number of other earthenware vessels and a variety of small objects, including balls, 
beads, chert flakes, a shell spoon, bits of ivory, and some miniature vessels. The house in 
which this burial took place belongs to the Intermediate Period, and had presumably fallen 
to ruin before the remains w-ere deposited in its courtyard, but how long before cannot be 
affirmed. The objefts comprised in the burial belong to the Chalcolithic Age, but are not 
sufficiently disdinclive to help us in determining the date of the deposit more precisely. Among 
them the squat carinated vessel adorned with deer, branching foliage, and other devices, 
which is illustrated in Plate I.XXXIX, 2, is speciallv noteworthy. Vessels of the same form 
have been found at X’al, Jemdet Nasr, and on Proto-Elamite sites,® and in this case the fabric 
and colour of the I'essel suggest that, if not adfually an import from the west, it was 
manufaclured under western influence, just as I believe the X^al ware to have been 
manufactured. The skull, let it be added, is assigned by Colonel Sewell and Dr. Guha 
(p. 643 injrd) to the Mongolian branch of the Alpine stock. 

Other examples ot the same tvpe of fractional burial are probably to be recognized in 
the following groups of remains, despite the fad; that no human bones appear to have been 
recovered in three of them, viz. in (r), (^f), and (e). The absence of human bones in these 
examples is not, perhaps, to be wondered at ; for, where the bodies were first exposed to wild 
animals, it must often have happened that few, if any, of the bones remained to be buried, 
and what few there were, may easily have been disintegrated and disappeared in the 
salt-laden soil. 

’ W'e ir.a;.- conjecture that complete inhumation was practised by the older population at Xal and fractional burial 
b}- the ne-vvcorr.cri from the west, who introduced the Xai pottery into Jhalawan. For the date of Xal, 
cf, pp. 99-100 iifrd. 

“ It is ro.-sibic, also, that the de.ad had been previously buried and disinterred after decomposition had wholly or 
partly ce.r^ed. Cf 'JAI. vnl. x-iic. p. 284. 

•' Cf H. Hargreaves, Ex^jz'd'y^ns in BaluchiEdt, pi. xvi, 9, and p. 321 infra. 
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(/') In a pit outside Room 7- the south end of T,ane j, \ S Area — a quantitv of 
human bones (described by the excavator as a “ basketful ”), together with a large and 
varied collection of pottery, some terra-cotta animals, beads and pieces of chert. For detailed 
description, see p. ccS injra. 

(l) In Room 66, House XX\'II, VS Area — a large group of potterv, among which was 
the stem of an offerings’ dish of the type that is found in graves at Kish of about 3000 b.c., and 
is found also in many ot the graves at Harappa. In some of the vessels were charred bones, 
doubtless part ot the offerings of tood and drink which were made to the dead and of which 
more will be said anon. The building in which this deposit was found is of the Intermediate 
(probably Inter. Ill) Period. The deposit itself is later than the building, but earlier than 
the remains of the Late Period above it. .See p. 228 in/m, and for specimens of the potterv 
see PI. LXXX, 41, 44, and 52. 



Fig. 3. — Group of skeletal remains in Trench G at Harappa. 


(d) In the courtyard of House XXVII, VS Area, in front of Rooms 69 and 71, and of 
the same age as the preceding. Besides a variety of other vessels, the pottery included a 
broken “offerings’ dish”. See p. 228 infra, and PI. LX, i>, which also shows the 
kfratification, with remains of the Late Period on a higher level in the rear. 

(e) In Room 126, House X, HR Area, Section B. This deposit was found on the north 
side of the room under two layers of brick, and included, besides a score or more of 
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earthenware vessels, some terra-cotta figurines, balls, fragments ot ahibasber and rhert 
flakes. The deposit is probably of the Late III Period. Seep. iSyriz/ru. 

At Harappa more than one hundred examples of tradional burials have been exposed, 
but of these onlv one is contemporary with the Indus-remains of Mohenjo-daro. ^ 1 his 
particular one, which came to light between the 4th and sdrata in mound Ab, and 
is assignable to about the Late III Period, comprises two skulls, one lower jaw, and a few other 
bones, together with a broken “ offerings’ dish ” and a tubular terra-cotta bead, all in the^ 
corner of a ruined house, with some brick edging added on two sides to complete a soit of 
grave. The skulls are brachycephalic with high-pitched nose, belonging to the Alpine t) pe. 



Fic. 4. — Group of burial jars in the upper flratum of Cemetery H at Harappa. 


Of a somewhat later date, though earlier, according to Mr. Vats’s reckoning, than the 
complete burials in the low'er sfratum of Cemetery H, is a group of human remains 
in Area G, comprising some fifteen skulls, a quantity of other bones, both human and 
animal, several tall offerings’ sfands, drinking goblets, with pointed bases of the charadlerisdic 
Indus type, and a variety ot other earthenware vessels (Fig. 3). Mr. Vats is inclined to 
think that the skulls here are of viclims sacrificed on the occasion perhaps of some 
funeral ; but he advances this suggestion as nothing more than a surm.ise. 

All the other fractional burials at Harappa occur in the upper stratum of Cemetery H, 
and are demonstrably later than the complete burials of the lower Stratum. They differ from 
the earlier burials described above in that the remains of the dead are invariably deposited in 


■ Cr. Chap. VIII, p. 108. 
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earthenware jars and are not ordinarilv accompanied bv anv smaller \'esse]s tor food or drink 
offerings. Indeed, out of more than one hundred such funerary jars excavated bv Mr. \'ats 
there is only one that contained a small vessel (probably a drinking flask). The human remains 
ordinarily consisd of one skull, but occasionally of two or more skulls in a single jar.* In some 
jars, however, there is nothing more than a few bones, and in others no bones at all — a 
phenomenon that quite accords with what w'e have already observed in regard to the fractional 
burials of Mohenjo-daro and Shahi-tump. 



Fic. 5. — A painted burial jar from upper stratum 
of Comotery H at Harappa. 

The jars are of various types — some round, others ellipsoid, and others carinated — and 
are invariably covered with lids or potsherds. Their decoration, w'hich is totally unlike that 
of the red-and-black Indus ware or indeed of any other pottery known to us, takes the form 
of horizontal bands, often with a broad frieze around the shoulder adorned with birds, 
animals, ^tars, and other devices, treated in a sdrangely fanta^ic manner (see Figs. 4, 5, and 6). 

In the fradlional burials at Nal, which consfitute the majority of burials at that site, Fractioaal 
the excavated bones w’ere laid either direcd in the earth or in earthenw^are pots, usually the burials at 
former. In both cases they w'ere accompanied by vessels for food and drink offerings and bv Nil. 
ornaments and utensils for the service ot the departed, among the latter being copper tools 
(including an imitation one of earthenware), a grindstone, w'eight, and ring-^one, and a 
piece of red ochre. The pottery and other objects associated with these traclional burials 
are fully described bv Mr. Hargreaves in the report quoted below.- As stated elsewhere,® 

* See Chap. \ III, p. ic8, for description of a skuli from these jar burials. 

H. Hargreaves. ExidZ'ii/ii-Ks i’l Ba'iichislan, pp. 28 and 29. 

® Cf. Chap. VII, p. ICO. 
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the origin and a!?e of the Nal culture are still problematical, but there arc good reasons tor 
believing that it was intrusive in eastern Baluchisdan and connected nioie closeh vith the 
Early Persian than with the Indus culture. 

3. Post-Cre.matiox Burials 

At both Mohenjo-daro and Harappa a class of large wide-mouthed urns has been 
brought to light, containing a number ot smaller vases, bones ot small quadrupeds, birds, 
or fish, and frequently a variety of other small objeds such as beads, bangles, terra-cotta 
figurines and chert flakes, sometimes mingled with ashes and charcoal. The urns in question 



Fig. 6. — Interior of burial jar from upper firatum of Cemetery H at Harappa. 


are found at both sites in buildings of all periods, generally underneath a floor or sdreet. The 
smaller vessels inside them are of various forms, including bowls, saucers, pointed 
goblets, beakers, and sometimes miniature vases which may have been used for unguents 
or cosmetics. Of the urns belonging to this class at Mohenjo-daro itself, two examples are 
illusdrated in PI. XXV, a, and a third in PI. LIX, b. The former were buried in the narrow 
northern entrance to the Great Bath, after the lower sdorey had been filled in and the floor 
level raised. They must, therefore, date from the Late Period.^ The latter was in Lane 3, 
to the south of House XIX, in the VS Area,^ which, like Lane 4, was probably built over in 
the Late Period. 

Of other typical examples it wall suffice to mention four, namely : — (i) In Room 15, 
House V, VS Area — an urn deposited 2 ft. 3 in. below the floor, containing six goblets with 
pointed bases,® a shell palette, a terra-cotta ball (possibly a weight), and a broken animal 
figurine. One ot the goblets had a miniature vase inside, another a seal, and another 

- Cf. p. 223 infra. 


^ Cf. p. 137, note t, infra. 


® These were the common drinking-cups of the time. 
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the vertebrae of a fishb (;) Keneath a lare floor of the corridor in HolC'C XXVI, 
\’S Area — an urn - containing two oval-ihaped vases, two Lrohlets with pointed bases, a 
terra-cotta bangle, an animal fij^urine, and sojne bones which were said to be human. 
(3) In Lane 5, VS Area — two urns, one of which contained, besides other pottery, 
a broken offerings’ dish and a miniature beaker, and the following objeefs, viz. terra-cotta 
bangles, and a dog of the same material, a fragment of a clay tablet, a copper nail, pieces ot 
charcoal, and some bones. (4) The other urn in the same spot contained eleven small vases 
with lids, terra-cotta figurines of men and women, rams, dotjs, and a goat, portions 
ot terra-cotta wheels, two terra-cotta balls, some chert flakes, pieces of mother-ot-pearl, a 
sealing of yellow faience (VS 210 PL CXVIII, 1 1), some charcoal, and bones.-' 

Here, too, mention should be made ot a collecdion of charred human bones, including 
pieces of a skull and finger joints which were found in the small subterranean Chamber 3 in 
Building XXI, Block 4, VS Area, along with a number of goblets, dishes, and other vessels 
(in one of which some pieces of bone were sdicking), badly-baked clay tablets, broken shell 
bangles, a terra-cotta figurine and a chert scraper — the whole mingled with ashes and 
charcoal.^ 



Fig. 7. — Types of vases commonly used for funcr.iry offerings at Harappa. 

At Harappa the data in regard to these offerings’ vessels are more abundant than at Similar urns at 
Mohenjo-daro. In the course of the Iasi three seasons, Mr. Vats has brought to light there Harappa. 

126 urns of this class. Thev occur at all depths, and are said by Mr. Vats to be readily 
dislinguishable from the vessels use-d for ordinary domestic purposes. Typical specimens of 
them are illuslrated in Fig. 7, the cornmonesl shapes being Nos. 2 and 4. Two rare types not 
included in this photo are a large /o/i7-shaped urn and a large deg, both with pointed bases. 

All these vessels contained bones of animals, fishes, birds, etc., in varying quantities, among 
their contents being a tortoiseshell in No. 3868 (Fig. 8) and antlers in four others. “ Along 
with the bones,” says Mr. Vats, “ were pointed goblets, bowls, saucers, and other small 
vessels, human and animal toys, balls, beads, bangles, toy-carts, wheels, triangular cakes, 
river shells, decayed grain, ashes and charcoal.” In three of the vessels were impressions of 
leaves on the earth ; in two, vesfiges of seeds of the melon species ; and in another, which is 
inscribed. Impressions of chaff and ^raw. 

Now, in cases where charred human bones and ashes are found accompanied by numbers Purpose of 
of vessels and objebds, there can be no question that we are in the presence ot post-cremation offerings’ urns, 
burials, and that, as in many of the fracdional burials descri'oed above, the vessels contained 


^ Cf. p. 217 infra. 

^ Cf. pp. 228-9 infra. 


- Lower of the two vesicii described at r 
■' Cf. p. 224 infra. 


227 ir.f'd. 
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offerings of food and drink intended for the use of the departed in their after-lite. But it is 
only rarely that human bones are found in this class ot urns. Indeed, out of the 126 urns 
ot this class exhumed by Mr. Vats at Harappa, onlv one contained a human bone, and that 
showed no signs of burning. As a rule, the bones are those of lambs, goats, chickens, etc., 
and in some cases there are no bones at all. What, then, is the meaning of these numerous 
urns, with their contents of smaller vases and other articles, not infrequently mingled with 
ashes, but without any human bones : I think there can be onlv one answ'er. It is that thev 
serc'ed the same purpose as their counterparts containing human bones and other articles, 
only that in their case there were no bones left after cremation to be buried. The absence of 
such bones does not, in effedt, present any real difficulty ; for it is sdill a pradtice in the 
Panjab to take the remains of the bones from the funeral pyre, pound them to dusd, and then 



tic. 8. Topical e.campie of cpen-mouthed urn with funerary vases 
and tortoiseshell inside. 


commit them to the river. Some such pradlice may well have obtained among the Indus 
people, who may either have buried the pounded dusd in these urns, in wffiich case it would 
scarcely be deteCdable, or else may have thrown the ashes into the river and buried only an 
urnrul of offerings in the house of the dead. 

That the urns contained offerings for the dead and w'ere not merely receptacles for articles 
of ordinary domesdiv use is, I think, manifest not only from the peculiar and uniform charadder 
of their contents, and the presence of lambs’, chickens’, and fishes’ bones in moft of the smaller 
vases, which can only be satisfaftordy accounted for on the hypothesis that they were offerings 
ot some sort, but also by their sdriking resemblance to post-cremation urns in Baluchistan, 
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the tunerarv nature ot v.'hich is not open to dispute. Ot such urns a laree number were 
found by Sir Aurel Stein in both northern and southern Baluchistan, but onlv at sites where the 
red-and-black or A'lehl wares predominated and where there is reason to suspecd the presence of 
specially sdronp influence trom the Indus side, e.g. at Dabar-kot, Periano-tihundai, Aluyhai- 
(ihundai, Mehl, and Suktapen-dor. On all these sites the burial cusloms seem to have been 
identical ; the cinerary urns, that is to say, were buried either within or in close proximity to 
dwelling-houses and contained precisely the same sort of small vessels, animal remains, and other 
objects as are tound in the urns at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, generally with human bones 
and ashes intermixed, but not infrequently without them. Side bv side with the urn-burials 
at Mehl Sir Aurel found also several examples ot the cremated bones havin<j been left on 
the spot where the pvre was made, and vessels and other objedls subsequently placed near 
them. Such burials he took to represent a transitional slatre leading on to the deposit ot 
the entire body in the earth, as at Nal and Shahl-tump ; but the processes of cremation and 
inhumation are so fundamentally disdined that this view musd obviously remain open to quesdion. 

To revert, however, to Mohenjo-daro and Harappa — so far as our evidence goes at present, 
it seems probable that the mosd usual method of disposing of the dead during the flourishing 
period of the Indus cis’ilization was by cremation. That cremation was praCdised is 
conclusively proved, as we have seen, by the finding ot cinerary urns or other receptacles 
containing calcined human bones and ashes together with vessels of burnt and other otFerings 
for the dead and sundry articles for use in the after-life. That the pracdiice, moreover, was 
a wide one is suggested, though not definitely proved, by the discovery of many other urns 
containing vessels for offerings and other articles intended for the dead but without any actual 
human bones — the inference in their case being that the calcined bones which remained 
over from the pyre were either ground to powder, as they are in the Panjab to this day, and 
casd into the river, or disposed of in some other way. The conclusions arrived at in regard 
to these cinerary and cenotaphic urns are amply confirmed by Sir Aurel Stein’s discovery of 
similar urns at various sites in Baluchistan, many containing both human bones and vessels 
of offerings, but many only the latter. 

The practice of exposing the dead to wild animals and then burying the remains (if any) 
of the excarnated bones seems to have been rare up to the close of the Indus Period 
as represented at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. At Aiohenjo-daro there are only five such 
burials altogether ; at Harappa there are but two, one a group of three skulls, the other of 
fifteen or more, which is perhaps not to be regarded as a normal example. On the other 
hand, there is a big group of fraedionai jar-burials at Harappa, evidently belonging to a later 
age, in which the excarnated bones were placed in urns insdead of in the ground and were 
unaccompanied by any of the offerings’ vessels or other objecds found in the earlier class ot 
fractional burials. 

Equally rare, if not rarer, are the examples of complete burial. Indeed, if we eliminate 
the remarkable series of skeletons at Mohenjo-daro, which can hardly be taken to represent 
the ordinary orthodox burials ot the day, the only examples left are those in the lower sdratum 
of Cemetery H at Harappa, which their pottery proves to be later than the Indus Period with 
which we are dealing. 

Now, I musd repeat what I said above, that the data at our disposal are too meagre as 
vet to admit of reliable conclusions being drawn from them. As the digging proceeds, it 
may well happen that discoveries will be made which will put a new complexion on these 
problems. Nevertheless, it is permissible at this stage to consider in what direction our 
evidence is tending. That there is likely to have been a definite line of demarcation betweeti 
posf-cremation burials on the one hand and fractional or complete burials on the other, is. 


Conclusions. 
Cremation 
probably the 
usual method of 
disposing of the 
dead during the 
Indus Period. 


Fractional 
and complete 
burials 
exceptional. 
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I think, indicated bv the evidence from BalQchikiati. In that coimtr’.', po.>t-L'rcmation burials 
ot the Chalcolithic Atje are abundant, but thev are confined to sites where pottcre characferistic 
of the Indus culture prevailed. Fracdional and complete burials, on tire <uhcr IuiikI, luu’e 
been found at Xrd and Shahi-tump, where the prevailing culture appears to be Persian rather 
than Indian. In thus bracketing toijether the fractional and complete burials I do not mean 
to imply that these two methods of disposing of the dead have more in common with each 
other than they have with cremation. It is merely because both in Baluchistan and W estern 
Persia they happen to have been pradtised side by side in places where cremation was not 
in vogue. 

In the light of these tacds it is not unnatural to suspecd that the few examples of fractional 
burials that appear at Mohenjo-daro and Hamppa during the Indus Period are due to the 
presence ot foreign elements from the wesd in the population of these cities, and that the 
increasing numbers ot complete and fractional burials which are found at Harappa in the post- 
Indus period may result from extended immigration from the same quarter which coincided 
with the decline in power of the Indus people. 



Chapter ^"II 


EXTENT OF THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 




O NE of the mosf striking; fucl:s revealed by the excav'ation<= at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa is the complete uniformity of their culture. Though these two spots 
are some four hundred miles apart, their monuments and antiquities are to all 
intents and purposes identical. Houses, drains, bricks, pottery, weapons, household utensils, 
ornaments, seals — all are casd in the same mould and so alike that it is impossible to 
distinguish between them. Some Strudfures and antiquities there are, of course, at both sites 
to which no counterparts have yet been found at the other — the Great Bath, for example, 
at Mohenjo-daro, or the Corridor Hall at Harappa — but there is nothing in the strudtural 
charadfer of these buildings or in the fabric and design of any of the smaller antiquities 
which enables us to say of them “ this belongs to Mohenjo-daro ” or “ that belongs to 
Harappa Such consistent uniformity in all the appurtenances of daily life could never have 
been achieved and could certainly never have endured through so many centuries of 
occupation had not the Indus civilization been deeply rooted throughout Sind and the 
Panjab and already consolidated for long ages before it first breaks upon our vision. To 
this civilization I have tentatively given the name of “ Indus ”, because of its close 
association with the country watered by that river and its tributaries. For all we know, 
however, it may have extended well bevond the eastern limits of the Panjab. On that point 
we have no specific evidence one wav or the other. If it proves eventually to have done so, 
the term “ Indian ” rather than “ Indus ” may be more appropriate ; but for the moment 
it seemed advisable to avoid designating it by a name which might be taken to imply a wider 
diffusion than is abfually warranted bv our discoveries. Let me emphasize the fact, however, 
that we have no sufficient grounds as yet for affirming positively that this civilization w'as 
limited to the Indus Valley and the plains of the Panjab. Ten years ago we knew nothing 
of its exigence at all, and since then we have been too pre-occupied with the exploration of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and with following up its tracks towards the wesl: to find 
time for tracing it eastward across Rajputana or down the valleys of the Jumna and the 
Ganges ; and, until that has been done, it would be premature to assume that it shopped short 
of those areas. This is a point to wffiich I shall have occasion to revert later ; meanwhile, 
I draw attention to it here merely in order to forestall any misconception on the part of 
the reader. 

Besides Alohcnjo-daro and Harappa there are a number of other sites in Sind and 
the Panjab which belong to the same Chalcolithic Age. These are shown underlined in red 
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in the map inserted at the end of this volume, .'^tartm^ front the situth tltere is (riijitd a'oout 
14 miles east of Bhantbor and 12 miles from Tatta ; and on the left bank ot the [mlus, 
opposite Tarak, is Budh-ke-Takar.^ Then, north ot Kotri, there is karri, a.nd turther noiah 
still, in the Larkana districd, is Lohumio-daro. Xear Alohenjo-daro itselt is Badah, and 
outside the tomn of Larkana, the imiportant site of Jhukar. A little south ot Rohn, aLi.iut, 
there is a bitt yroup of mounds at Aror, or Alor, as it should perhaps more correcHy be 
written, while in the L'pper Sind Frontier disdriht is Idinojunejo ; and on the old bed of the 
Hakra, near the eastern boundarv of the Sukkur dislried, ^ ijnot. At ail except one of these 
sites finds have been made such as painted pottery, chert tiakes, and corcy copper 

implements, shell bangles, and the like, which indicate that they were occupied during the 
same period and shared in the same culture as Mohcnio-daro and Harappa. 1 he 
exception referred to is Budh-ke-Takar, where I\Ir. (j. E. L. Carter, late ot the Indian Civil 
Service, records that he found various neolithic implements but no painted pottery or 
other objecls speciallv typical of the Chalcolithic Age. It mav be, therefore, that this site 
was occupied during the Neolithic but not during the Chalcolithic Period.'^ 

Neolithic artefacds are abundant in Sind. They have been found in great numbers on 
the hills round Rohri in the Mol Valley, and throughout the Kirthar Range generally. 
Cairns, barrows, and other rough slone sdruftures, which have been ascribed to the 

Stone Ace, are numerous in the Mol and other Valleys of the Kirthar Range, and 

Mr. R. D. Banerji tells of the existence of “ prehistoric settlements ” on the banks of the 
Manchhiir Lake and near the hot springs at Tirth-Laki in the extreme north of the Karachi 
disdricd. The information, however, that we possess about these rude sfone monuments is 
altogether too vague and shadowy to permit of reliable conclusions being drawn fro.m it. 
Such monuments are common in Baluchistan, where some certainly go back to the 

Chalcolithic Age, but others belong to earlv historic times, and others, again, are quite 
modern. Before, then, any of these stone structures can be assigned to Chalcolithic times, 
they need to be carefully examined and surveyed. Nevertheless, the character of many of the 
artefacts found in Sind leaves little room for doubt that they are true neoliths and of an 
age anterior to those recovered at Mohenjo-daro and Jhukar. Long before Mohenjo-daro 
was excavated or we knew anything of the Chalcolithic culture of Sind, Mr. \V. T. Blandford 
pointed out that there was a marked difference between the nummulitic flint flakes and 
cores found in the bed of the Indus at Sukkur and those from the hill-tops round about 
Rohri, and he surmised that the former belonged to a later age, when the art of flint chipping 
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iv.ab Shah district, a-a nii’es X.E. of Sakrand and 7-4 miles W. of 
Kotri Division ot the Karachi district, about 3 miles E. of Amri 
:e Mr. M’.jiiitidar uneartned i;;nc:. p 'ttery ot the tj.picai Indus class and, in a lower slir.atum, 
iCii he Cescr:r;s .as " .a tliin ware ot paie red coioar bearing designs in blac!;, chocolate, or light 
iCf.groiinc. : -a ..at u ainio.'t an iavari.ibic toarure - it the vases u that their nedts are painted both 
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rvlohcnjo-daro and liarappa, and were produced in the Chalcohthic Period, and ue are 
justiiied, therclore, in concludin2 that the cruder ---tone uuplenicnts rroni the Rohri hills 
and elsewhere helon^ to an earlier aue when neolithic man was ticcupwn^ most ot the 
I nddan suh-ecintinent. 

Of the sites enumerateei aboe’e, onlv one besides iMohenio-daro has actuaib.' been 
excae'ated. 'Phis is Jhukar, near l.arkana, where three clear and dustinct periods of occupation 
have been revealed, the earliest conteniporarv rvith Alohenjo-daro, the latest of Kushan date, 
and the middle one intermediate between the two, but distina'uish.ed by a class of painted 
pottery which suggests that, though prehistoric, it was, nevertheless, substantially later than 
the uppermost settlements at A'lohenjo-daro or ddarappa. 

So far, therefore, as Sind is concerned, there is ample and convincinu proof that the 
whole country from north to south was permeated in the Chalcolithic Age by the long 
protracted civilization which we have unveiled at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. In the 
Panjab the evidence is more meagre. To the north-east we have found traces of this culture 
as far as Rupar on the Sutlej, below the Simla hills, where experimental trenches on a small 
site have yielded bricks and earthenware vessels identical with those found at Harappa. 
West of the Indus, also, we have followed it through Loralai, the Dcrajat, Zhob, and 
northwards as far as Bannu. Then, in the heart of the Panjab, there is Harappa on the 
banks of the ancient Ravi, a citv which appears to have been occupied during a still longer 
period than Mohenjo-daro, and which, if we may judge by the size of its crumbling 
mounds, was considerably bigger than that settlement. 

With the existence of the Indus culture thus attested in the Central Panjab as well 
as on its extreme west and cast, there can be no reasonable doubt that it extended over 
the intervening country also, and that, whenever the time may come for surveying the 
ancient beds of the Indus and its affluents, many more remains of the Chalcolithic Age will 
come to light. 

That this Indus civilizanon was part and parcel of that greater civilization which 
during the Chalcolithic Age extended across the broad Afrasian belt, and that it was 
intimately related to other branches of that civilization in Western Persia and Mesopotamia, 
became clear almosd from the firsd moment of its discovery. And this, indeed, was only 
to be expected. For the Afrasian civilization was literally the oifsp>ring ot the great rivers of 
Northern Africa and South- Wesdern sia and dependent on them for its evolution. W ithout 
their help man could never have achieved what he did. So long as he was in the hunting 
or nomad sfage, he might wander at will wherever he could find game or pastur.rge and 
sufficient water for his wants, and, even when he had turned to agriculture as a means of 
life, he might subsisd in small communities wherever cuitivatable land was available and the 
rainfall adequate. But it was only on the banks of the great rivers that he could develop 
agriculture on a scale sufficient for the needs of a dense population ; there only that he 
could organize society in great cities ; and there only that he could maintain that 
commercial intercourse witlT distant communities which was indispensable for providing 
him with the necessities or luxuries of life and for quickening his inventive and intellectual 
faculties. And let it be remembered that the importance of the river was all the greater in 
the early davs when there were no ploughs, no wheeled vehicles, few beasts of burden, and 
little or’ no means of fertilizing the land artificially ; since it was the river that enriched the 
soil, ana bv its seasonal inundation lessened the labour of hoeing and provided regular 
irrigation for the growing crops, as ’.veil as a highway by wnich tne produce of the land 
could be brought into the cities. 

A ith the contributions to the common stock of this civilization made by the other 
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great rivers of Afrasia — by the Nile in Etrypt, bv the Euphrates and Tioris in Mesopotamia, 
by the Karun and Karkheh in We^lern Persia — we have long since been toierablv familiar, 
and we knew a little, too, of the part plaved bv the Ilelmand. It can hardlv surprise us, 
therefore, to find the river vallevs of Sind and the Panjab — the broadest atul richest 
of all the valleys of Southern Asia — taking their share in the evoluti(m of this 
civilization ; nor will it surprise us if, as the field of exploration widens, we find that the 
valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges in India, of the Oxus and other rivers of I'ninscaspia, 
prove to have been vital centres of human activity and progress in the Chalcolithic Age, 
though, in regard to Transcaspia, it is unlikely that Its more rigorous climate could have 
been as favourable to the advancement of civfilizatlon in Its earlier stages as were the 
warmer river vallevs of the South. 

In the nature of things a civiliz.atlon as widely diffused as the chalcolithic, with 
ramifications extending as far west as Thessaly and Southern Italv, and as far east, perhaps, 
as the Chinese Provinces of Honan and Chih-h, could not have been homogeneous 
throughout. The peoples who participated in it were of different races, spoke different 
languages, wrote different characters, worshipped different deities, and in other ways 
displayed different orders of mentality. It is too much, therefore, to expefit that there should 
have been a close correspondence In their material cultures. Nevertheless, we musd be 
careful not to exaggerate the differences between them or to regard them as entirely 
self-centred and self-sufficient communities. Each no doubt had its own particular type of 
civilization, which was adapted to suit local conditions. But between them all was a 
fundamental unit\ of Ideas which could hardly have been the result of mere commercial 
intercourse. Let me illusdrate what I mean by taking one or two concrete examples. The 
signs which each country devised to record its speech differed materially from those of its 
neighbours the hieroglyphs of Egypt from those of Crete, the Cretan from the Sumerian, 
the Sumerian from the Elamite, and so on. But, how’ever much these scripts differed from 
one another, however much they demonstrated the independence of their authors, they 
were all^ based on one and the same idea — the idea of using pictured signs to represent not 
onh objects or concepts, but aStual sounds. M hen, therefore, we attempt to estimate the 
degree of unity or diversity In the chalcolithic civilization, we musd admit that this wonderful 
invention, which is fundamental to each and every mode of writing, counts for' far more 
than the diversity which disdinguishes the various sysdems of piedured^signs. Another typical 
illusdration may be taken from spinning and weaving. On the Indus, cotton was used for the 
thinner textiles ; on the Nile, flax. Each in its own way w'as an important discovery and a 
\ciluable contribution to the common dock of human knowledge. But more valuable than either 
was the discovery of how to spin, and how to w'eave, and this discovery w'as the universal 
possession of the then civilized world — one of the many fadors that jusdify us in regarding 
this culture as a more or less coherent whole. It is the same with the painted pottery. Each 
of the river valleys in which this civilization w^as centred had its owm cera.mic wares, with 
shapes and designs adapted to local needs or ideas, but all alike shared the secret of the 
potter’s wffieel and of how^ to fix the colouring on the vessels by firing — secrets which are not 
likely to have been discovered independentlv. 

These examples and rnany more might be cited — will suffice to make clear what I mean 
b) the tundamental unity of this civilization. The point is one that needs to be sdressed 
oecause it has been the fashion to emphasize the diversitv of this civilization, while ignoring 
Its essential homogeneity, and in the case of the particular branch with which we are now 
concerned, we should certainly misundersdand its evolution if we conceived of it as a whollv 
isolated and independent growth. It is jusd as individual, jusd as national in charaeder as 
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other branches are — the Sumerian, for example, or the h.pvptian ; and it is no less typical 
of the repion where it took shape than the former is of Southern Alesonotamia, or the latter 
of the A'allev of the Nile. Thus, to mention nut a few of its leading features, there are. tirkt 
and tcremosf, the domeslic houses, the unique character ot which h.is already been emphasized ; 
and with the private houses must be coupled also the pu-eat public baths, for which there is 
no parallel elsewhere until we come down to Roman times. A feature ot another kind, but 
no less ciisdinCtive, is the remarkably naturalistic quality of the Indus art, which is wholly 
unlike the contemporary art of F.lam, .''umer, or Egypt ; another is the decoration of its 
painted pottery, easily disfinguishable from any other red-aiid-b!ack wares known to us, still 
more easily from the paler wares of Persia and Mesopotamia ; another, the use of cotton 
insdead of flax for light textiles ; another, the highly evolved type of the charaeders devised 
for writing. But behind these and manifold other traits that are peculiar to the Indus 
civilization and give it its national characder, is a tissue of ideas, inventions, and discoveries 
which were the common property of the then civilized world and cannot be traced to their 
respeCdive sources. Some m.ay have originated among the Indus people, but many musf 
have been derived from elsewhere, borrowed, may be, from other regions, or in some cases 
inherited from earlier ages, when the races of Afrasia were perhaps less heterogeneous. Such 
are the domesdication of animals ; the cultivation of wheat, barley, and other grains ; the 
growing of fruits ; the irrigation of land with the aid of artificial canals and embankments ; 
the building of houses ; the organization of society in cities ; spinning and the weaving of 
textiles and the dyeing of them in various colours ; the use of the potter’s wheel and the 
decoration of earthenware with encausdic designs ; navigation by river and the use of wheeled 
vehicles on land ; the working of gold and silver, of copper, and of tin ; the recording of 
speech by means of piilure signs ; and the fashioning of ornaments from faience, ivory, 
bone, shell, and semi-precious sdones. Seeing that these and many other elements were basic to 
civilization throughout the entire Afrasian belt and jusd as disdincdive of it in other regions 
as they are in the Indus Valley, we should clearly be in danger of sdraying from the truth 
if we failed to recognize that the Indus civilization is an integral part of the whole. On the 
other hand, we should be equally far from the truth if we ignored those other and hardly less 
important features which are the special attributes of the Indus civilization and which give 
it its local and national complexion. 

We have now to consider how far this Indus civilization, as disdined from other regional 
civilizations of the same age, extended to the easd and wesd. To take the easd firsd, there is 
some slight evidence in the shape of sdone flakes and cores, shell, earthenware, and other 
objects which have been picked up on the surface of various mounds * in Kathiawar, to suggesd 
that this civilization extended in a south-easderly direedion ,at leasd as far as the Gulf of Cambay. 
But though the objecds in quesfion might equally well have been found at Mohenjo-daro 
or Harappa, it musd be confessed that none of them are of a sufficiently disdincdive type for it 
to be affirmed wdth certainty that they belong to the Indus sphere of culture. On the other 
hand, it would be rash to assume that the Indus culture did not extend even beyond the Gulf 
of Cambay or further north across Rajputana, since, as already sdated, no effort has yet been 
possible to follow it up easdward. That it did not extend much beyond the land watered by 
the Indus and the Great Mihran and their tributaries is probable enough. Other civilizations 
of this ag-e are mainly confined to the riverine valleys in which they arose, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the Indus civilization was an exception to this rule. Nevertheless, 
it is difficult to believe that, while the Panjab and Sind were in possession of this highly 

1 R. Bruce I’oote, Indian Prehut'i’-ic and pr-jiuhiJoric Antijuitu';, pp. 146-53. 
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advanced culture, the vallevs of the Jumna and the Ganges, of the Xaroadii and the lapti 
could have been far behind" them. Our knowledge of prehistoric culture in these ^■alleys is 
verv scanty. At present it is drawn almost exclusively trom artefacts of the Stone and Copper 
Ages found on the surface of the ground, and from these objects we glean little more than that 
this part of India must have passed through much the same Stone and Metal Ages as the rest 
of South-West Asia and that, so far as the weapons and implements of the people are concerned, 
it was generally on a par with those of the Indus region. Whether its peoples possessed 
cities and houses and all the other amenities of life such as we find in Sind and the Panjab, 
has vet to be established. Meanwhile, it may be remarked that there is nothing in Vedic 
or later literature or in the diffusion of the pre-Aryan races or languages, so far as they are 
known to us, to suggest that the pre-Aryan people of the Panjab and Sind were markedly 
different in culture from those of the Jumna and Gangetic basins further east, and it may 
also be added that a people accustomed to carry on trade and commerce as far afield as the 
Indus people were, were prima facie likely to have made their influence felt far beyond the 
limits of the Indus Galley. 

Westward of Sind and the Panjab the materials at our disposal are more abundant. 
In 1925-6 Mr. H. Hargreaves, then Superintendent of the Frontier Circle, excavated 
certain mounds at Nal in the Jhalawan Division of the Kalat State, which had yielded 
the remarkable series of painted funerary vases published by me twenty-five years ago,^ and in 
the two following winters Sir Aurel Stein was deputed to make a general archeological 
reconnaissance of Southern Wazirisdan and Baluchi^fan. The results achieved by these two 
officers have already been described in three Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India,- 
and there is no need to discuss them in detail, but there are certain broad fadts emerging from 
their discoveries that claim attention, as they have an intimate bearing on the Indus problems. 
And firsf let it be said that Baluchi^an, with its barren mountain ranges, sdony wasdes, and 
small extent of arable land, could never have been an important cultural centre. Sir Aurel 
Stein’s explorations have, it is true, shown conclusively that much of what is now and was 
even in the days of Alexander the Great nothing but barren wilderness, at a more remote 
date sdill had been well cultivated land capable of sustaining a settled and relatively dense 
population. Evidence of this greater productiveness and prosperity during the Chalcolithic 
Age was observ'ed time and again by the explorer in the course of his journeys through the 
central and southern districts, and was explained by him on the assumption — as to which 
there can be no shadow of doubt — that the country had then enjoyed a more copious rainfall. 
Xevertheless, making all allowance for more favourable climatic conditions as well as for the 
intensive cultivation of every available acre of land (to which the innumerable gabar bands 
and other irrigation works bear witness), it yet remains true that Baluchisdan could never have 
been other than a comparatively poor country or other than largely dependent for its culture 
on the richer and more populous regions that adjoined it — on Sind and the Panjab to the one 
side, on Persia and Sisfan to the other, with Mesopotamia in the background further wesd. 

This cultural dependence of Baluchislan on her neighbours is illusdrated with singular 
clarity in its ceramic wares, an extensive collecffion of which, gathered from over a hundred 
sites, was brought back by Sir Aurel Stein. Any discussion of these wares, unfortunately, 
is hampered by the facd that they are sdill unclassified and unpublished,^ and the difficuln’ 
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is all the greater because space does lujt permit ot anv of them being illusf rated here. 1 
hope, however, that the following brief account’'of them, rough and ready as it admittedly 
is, will serve provisionally to give an idea ot their extent and variety, of the relation in whieh 
they sfand to one another, and of their bearing on our Indus problems. 

Broadly speaking, the Baluchi pottery falls into three main divisions, viz. red-and-black Classification 
wares, hybrid wares, and buff w.ires ; .md these three divisions may be subdivided again of Baluchi 
into the following classes : — pottery. 

R E D-.v K D- B lac k Wares 

I. Red-and-black ware of the true “ Indus ” variety. 

а. Red-and-black Balfichi w.ue. 

3. Sur-jangal ware. 

Hybrid W ares 

4. Polychrome banded ware. 

5. iVIehi ware. 

Bi if Wares 

б. Buff Baluchi ware. 

7. Grey ware. 

8. Shahi-tump ware. 

9. Nal ware. 

Of the above main divisions, the fir^ or red-and-black class, which comprises all wares with 
designs in black, brown, or purplish-brown on a red ground, predominates over Eastern 
Baluchiilan, I,oralai, Zhob, and the Derajat west of the Indus, and links up with the red-and- 
black ware which is charaifferisfic of the whole of the Indus region. The third or buff ware 
division, which comprises all wares with designs in black, grey, brown, or red on a buff, 
cream, grey, or greenish ground, predominates over W'esfern Baluchistan and Sistan, and links 
up with the light coloured wares of Persia and Mesopotamia. In the middle distriits, like 
Quetta-Pishin, the two groups are about evenly divided, but the line of demarcation between 
them seems to have been a fluctuating one, the red-and-black ware predominating at one 
time in certain areas, the buft ware at another, and, as might only be expecded, the two groups 
combined on occasion to produce hybrid fabrics, the ground colouring of which was partly 
red and partly buff, with the two colours disposed in broad horizontal bands. Let it be added, 
too, that the mutual influence which these two groups of pottery exerted upon each other is 
clearly shown by the way in which the shapes and designs of the one are not infrequently 
borrowed by the other. 

Of the nine classes the fir^t, viz. the true Indus ware, has been found in all the sfrata Indus ware, 
so far explored at Mohenjo-daro as well as in the corresponding sfrata at Harappa, but not 
in the lateift deposits on the latter site. We^t of the Indus it occurs at Dabar-kot in Loralai, 
besides several other places in the Derajat and Southern Wazirislan, to which it w'as 
presumably imported from the Panjab and Sind, since the prevalent ware in those regions 
is the local red-and-black ware (Class 2) and the polychrome banded ware (Class 4). 

The second class of ware, which may conveniently be termed red-and-black Baluchi ware, Red-and-black 
resembles the Indus pottery in so far as it is a red ware with or without a slip, relieved "with Baluchi ware, 
designs in black or dark brown, but its fabric is generally coarser and its patterns less free. 

It is found throughout Elasfern Baluchi-ifan and occasionally in the weTern disfricds also, 
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as well as in Sistan, but its chief locale seems to be the Derajat. S(3uthern \\ a/Ju -tan, aiui 
North-Kasf Baluchislan from Bannu to the south of I-or.ilai. sfimc ot (he sites uliich ha\e 
vielded it most plentitulK' beiny; Dabra, Kot-kat, and hh.di Zamaiii-dhei ai neai lank, 
Shahidan near Bannu, Surkh-dhcrai and Chaudhwan south-west ot Dera Ismail khan, i eiiain)- 
(ihundai, Kaudani, rvIup:hal-( ihundai and karez^ai in Zhob, and Kana-( ihundai and 
Dabar-kot in I.oralai. It is foiinei also in common with “ buff ware at Spina-uhundai, 
Kritnai, and other sites in the Ouetta-Pishin area. As some ot the finest of this red-and-bkuk 
pottery comes from Zhob, it miyht, in order to distinguish it from the other rctl-and-lilai. k 
wares of Baluchistan, convenientiv be called Zhob ware, but 1 ha\'e hesitated to aslopf this 
term, lest it mittht lead to misunderstanding as to the range ot country over which this pottei-y 
is found. 

That this “ Baluchi red-and-black ” pottery was contemporary with the “ Indus ” 
pottery was proved by its presence in the same strata as the latter at Dabar-kot, but that 
it extends down to a later date than the last settlements at Mohenjo-daiai is rendered 
probable, if not certain, by the obviously late and decadent charaeder of many specimens, 
particularly from the mounds of Chicha-dherai, Aba-Khel, kaudani, Chaudhwan, Dabra, 
and Adamzai. 

While the above typic of red-and-black pottery is widely diffused over the Trans-Indus 
country and most of Eastern Baluchistan, there is a local variety of it of a distindtive charadter 
which is found in the Loralai distridt. This is the ware to which I have ventured to give 
the name of “ Sur-jangal ”, for the reason that most of the speci.mens in our possession were 
brought by Sir Aurel Srein from that site, though the ware is found in smaller quantities at 
other sites also, notably at Mughal-Oila and Rana-ghundai. It is generally thinner in texture 
and better burnt than the other red-and-black pottery of BalQchisfan, and its ground colour 
is frequently purplish-red rather than terra-cotta ; it is disfinguished, moreover, from other 
red-and-black wares by its ornamentation, which is remarkable for its exceptionally fine line 
work and the prster-naturally long thin legs of the humped bulls which constitute one of its 
mo^t important motifs. 

Of the two classes of hybrid wares (4 and 5) the former, which I have called “ polychrome 
banded ware ”, is found at most of the sites in North-Eastern Baluchistan, Southern 
Waziristan, and the Derajat which have yielded the local red-and-black Baluchi pottery.* 
It seems, in fact, to have been evolved out of that pottery under the influence of the paler 
butt' wares intruding from the west. Its distinguishing charaifteristic is the use of both red 
and buff or greenish-bufi^ for the slip of a vessel, the two colours being disposed side by side 
in horizontal bands, and further decorations applied in black, brown, red, or sometimes 
white. Eor the rest, the designs on this ware take the same simple forms as they do in the 
Baluchi red-and-black or butf wares (Classes c and 6). It is a misfortune that little 
stratigraphical evidence is yet available as to the history of this polychrome banded ware ; 
but it seems fairly certain that, like the Mehi ware, it endured for a long period of time 
and that it was to some extent contemporary with the Baluchi red-and-black pottery. 

The ware classed as Mehi is the most stylish of all the red-and-black or hybrid wares. 
It was found by Sir Aurel Stein most abundantly at Mehi and kulli in kolwa, but occurs 
at many other sites in the Mashkai and kej Valleys and as far weA as Shahi-tump and 
Suktagen-dor. Most of it is red-and-black, but with the red-and-black is invariably mixed 

' Anii/iii tho iii.inv .l<;. ..fieri- t!..- ....i, , lir.jaii- binJ.-J ivare lo . bceti tujul mi;, be [lu-ntiuneJ RSn.i-gliunJai, 
sur-jan;',ii, Mu^lul-giiiinJai, AJ.i.ni7,u, L'fi iiiJhivi.i, Djki-.llierai, Sjniia-.;iuinJ.ii. Mughai-qih, Niinkii, 

.surkh-dher.u in tfio ijui Uj-Pi-tnii niej irapp^ir- to be r.-i.irr.elv cjree. 
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a certain proportion of poivchrome banded ware rcseinbiinp in technique the polychrome 
handed ware tiescribed above Init differintr from it in the matter (d design, iusd as the red-and- 
hlack Mehi ware differs in design from the red-and-black IkilQchl ware. \V ere it not, indeed, 
fur its decorative motifs, the Mehi ware would have no claim to be placed in a separate 
category, since in technique and colouring it corresponds closely with the two classes described! 
above, viz. with the red-and-black Baluchi pottery on tlie one hand, and with the polychrome 
banded ware on the other ; and it may be inferred that it waa evolved ^imult.ineously and 
in the same manner as those wares. Its decorative mc^rifs, however, are ot a kind to 
distinguish this ware sharply from all other classes in Baluchistan. They consist tor the most 
part of bands of schematic fishes, humped bulls of a particularly elongated form (the 
antithesis of the bulls on the Sur-jangal ware), conventionalized foliaixe of the pipd! and other 
trees, and long lines of horned ibexes. These hiot resemble the lines irt ibexes on the Musyan 
and Susa II pottery, and the connection with that pottery is further indicated by certain other 
motifs — trees, snakes, cdouble triangles, and chequers — as well as by the panels into which 
the horizontal bands are sometimes divided. Thus, although the red-and-black technique 
connedts the Mehi ware with the Indus p.otterv, the polychromy ot otlier examples, coupled 
with the decoration generally, points to influence fionr the Persi.in side. 

The next class of Baluchi buff ware comprises a large and varied body ot pale fabrics, 
with a ground colouring ranging from pale to dark buff', cream, grey, or greenish-yellow, 
and with designs generally in brown, black, or occasionally in red. It is found predominating 
throughout the weidern disfrids and Sisfan, but occurs spasmodically as far ead even as 
Loralai, Zhob, and the Derajat. The decoration consists of the simple,st patterns, generally 
of a geometric kind and without any of the dylishness which charaderizes the Mehi or N'al 
wares. The fabrics included in this class may be reckoned as the western counterpart ot the 
Baluchi red-and-black fabrics, linking up with the Persian and Mesopotamian pale wares 
in the same way as the latter linked up with the Indus red wares, and invading on occasion 
the latter’s field, jud as their own field was invaded by the red-and-black wares. 

To the same category of light-coloured western wares belongs the fine grey ware (Class v) 
which is common in Sistan, and still more so in Nouth-W'est Balfn. histan (from which district 
it probably emanated), but occurs aPo, though less frequently, in districts as tar afield as 
Zhob and Loralai. 

Another pale giev wait* of a rougher but slnuul.irK intcreTinu ty[)e is the Shahl-tump 
tunerary ware cfl' Class S. Although the graves in which it was tound are proved by their 
location to be relativelv late, nevertheless the ware itself is strangely arehaic-looking, both 
as to fabric and decoration, and is in fact probably archaisdic, reproducing, that is to say, 
a much older type of pottery which, as Sir Aurel Stein suggesfs, had once been made for 
ordinary household purposes and afterwards religiously perpetuated tor the use of the dead, 
in order that in their future lives they might live after the fashion of their ancestors. 

Though emanating from the Jhalawan and Nundara areas, the Nal ware belongs 
essentially to the western group of pale pottery and has scarcely anything in common with 
the red-and-black pottery of Eastern Baluchistan. Some specimens of it, it is true, are 
c.xetuted in red and black, but these are excep>tion.il and doubtless due tr) contamination. 
The bulk of it is pale or dark buff, straw-eoloured or ot gieenish hue, with desigir. applied 
in biovn or sepia or black and filled in after firinp with blue, green, red, yellow, or white, 
lertain of its linear decoration showing a maikevl resembl.uice to that ot tlie Susa I pottery. 

’ In I. .IP' 1.1 ti.p .Mu', an c - a Ilic P.I-. in.i 1 rirtl, bnlf, mr:!- i . i, J.o i rl, bu. Is. r r, a Jc-.pr. - 

But tl.^ -Md 'In i u.-i . u t.ii ii - -oil li iliaii ri.. \kln. 
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When firs^ discovered this Nal ware was thought to be exclusivel}- a tunerary ware, partly 
because of its archaisdic patterns, but more especially because its ev'anescent colours and 
unusually delicate fabric were ill-suited to ordinary domeslic usage. .Subsequent exploration, 
however, has revealed the faft that the Xal w'are is prevalent on various ancient town site^, 
particularlv in the Nundara diidridf, and niusd have been made for household as well as tunerary 
purposes. Observations, too, made on these sites have led Sir Aurel Stein to the conclusion 
that this ware belonged to a relatively late period — late, that is, as compared with the Mehl 
ware or the typical red-and-black ware ot Zhob and I.oralai. This is an important point, because, 
if Mr. Mackay is right in assigning the Nal ware to about 3000 b.c., it means that mosd ot 
the Baluchi wares described above would have to be relegated to the fourth or even fifth 
millennium b.c., and with them we should also have to push back the date of the Indus red-and- 
black pottery, which is almoSl certainly contemporary with the finer kinds ot Baluchi red-and- 
black ware of Zhob and Loralai. These are problems, however, which will have to await turther 
Sdratigraphical evidence from representative sites in both Sind and Baluchistan, since the data 
at present available are altogether too meagre for their solution. ^ Whatever be the date of the 
Nal ware, 2 one thing seems certain, viz. that it has no logical place among the other wares of 
that region and could neither have led up to nor resulted from them. I do not mean by this to 
imply that it was an imported ware ; it is found in such quantities that it must certainly have 
been manufactured on the spot ; but it looks as if the potters who firft produced it could 
hardly have been native to Ea^fern Baluchisdan, but had migrated there from the Persian side, 
where it ma\’ be hoped that the missing links between this and the Susa I ware will some 
day be found. 

The conclusion drawn above from the pottery, that the Nal culture is intrusive from the 
west and disdinft from the Indus culture, is borne out generally by the other antiquities 
from Nal. Thus, both the peculiar type of “ Indus ” chisel and the short blade-axe which 
is found in the Indus and Ganges basins, are absent from Nal. Secondly, the long blade-axe 
of Nal differs from the long blade-axe of the Indus in that it tapers more towards the butt. 
Thirdly, the ^Iraight-edged Nal saw is quite different from the curvilinear Indus saw, which 
closely resembles the early Egyptian types. Fourthly, none of the Indus leaf-shaped spear- 
heads and daggers have been found at Nal ; nor does bronze occur there, though bronze is 
common in the Indus Valiev and also on sites in Baluchisfan which evidence a connexion 
with the Indus sphere of culture. On the other side of the scale, it is true, we have to set 
the presence at Nal of long and short biconical beads and of a large weight, similar in shape 
to those found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. The former, however, have no special 
significance, for the reason that they are found on the Persian no less than on the Indian 
side ; and, so far as the weight is concerned, it is likely enough that for commercial reasons 

* Since the above was written Mr. N. G. Majunidar has discov'crej at .-Vinri and other sites in Lower Sind clear 
evidence of two distinct periods of occupation, the upper and later represented bv the characteriftic red-and-black Indus 
potters', the lower and earlier bv pale and polychrome wares closely akin to those from Mehl and from Nal. Possibly 
we may find that the paler wares antedated the black-and-red pottery throughout the Indus country, and that the latter 
was introduced into Sind cither from the Panjab or from still further eait. Mr. Majumdar’s discovery, however, does not 
necessarily imply that this was so ; tor there is no question that the two classes of wares — the red-and-black on the 
one hand, the butf on the other — were contemporary with one another over a long protracted period, and it is obvious that, 
if there was a temporarv intrusion of western buff wares into the red-and-black sphere, the former might be found either 
above or below the latter, d'he ilratification at .Vrariand elsewhere undoubtedly suggests that the Indus culture succeeded 
an earlier and ditferent culture in Lower Sind, but it would be wise not to draw from it anv haft/ conclusions. 

* Fur my own part, I still incline to adhere to the opinion which I expressed Mrrat year, ago, that the reraiins at 
Nal arc cariier than any yi t expused at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. 
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the two countries may have tound it convenient to adopt a similar svstem ot weights and 
measures, whatever the racial or cultural differences between them mav have been. 

I hope there is no need for me to apologize for devoting so much space to these 
Baluchi wares. I have done so because thev are our chief guide in estimating the extent of 
the influence exerted by the Indus culture in Baluchistan. It is evident from them that that 
culture muft have predominated at one time over the caslern districts of Baluchistan, ^ 
Southern W'aziristan and the Derajat west of the Indus, and that it was an active force, 
moreover, in Kolwa and the Kej Valley. But it is also evident that in Western Baluchistan 
and Si^tan there was a rival culture distinguished bv an essentially different class of wares 
which tound its way into Baluchistan from the Persian side and encroached at one time or 
another as tar east as Southern Sind. 'I'o this rival culture from the west belongs the 
remarkable Nal pottery from the Nundara district and Nal in Jhalawan, which may have 
either preceded or followed the rcct-and-black wares in that part of Baluchistan. 

This evidence from the pottery is also borne out by certain other antiquities of 
Baluchistan, notably by the terra-cotta figurines of humped bulls and ot the Mother Cloddess, 
both of which seem to have been intimatelv connected with the pre-Aryan religion of India 
and more likely to have derived from the Kast than from the West, though, as I have shown 
in Chapter V, the cult ot the Mother ( loddess was also found in Western Asia. Now, the 
sites which have yielded these terra-cottas are those which have also yielded the red-and-black, 
polychrome-banded, and Mehl varieties of pottery, viz. Periano-Chundai, Mughal-Ghundai, 
Kaudani, Dabar-kot, Sur-jangal, Mehi, and KuHi in the case of the Mother Goddess figurines ; 
and Periano-Ghundai, Mehi, Men-damb, Kulli, and Shahi-tump in the case of the humped 
bulls.2 In other words, these two particular classes of objects are found on sites which their 
ceramic wares connect more or less closely with the Indus zone of culture, whereas, according 
to Sir Aurel Stein, neither of them is found in association with Nal ware, which there are 
good reasons for associating with the Persian zone.-’ 

* Las Bela has not yet been crpliTcJ and is not therefore included in this Aitement. 

^ It should be added that the humped bull is abo freely delir.cjted on the Mehi pottery .lud on the red-and-black 
ware of Sur-jangal, but occurs also occasionally cm the Na! pntten which sliarcd some of its motifs with tfie Mehi ware. 

^ Sir Aurel Stein is specific on this point. .M to the bull figurines found by Mr. Hargreaves in .\reas .y, D, E, and 
E at Nal, it is to be noted thaf the remains v'fith which the bulls were .issoented in two of the.te areas (D and F) appeared 
to be of a different age from the graves whieh vielded the Xal ware ; as to the other t.vo area;, it is not clear from 
Mr. Hargreaves’ report in which particuiar stratum they were found, but t.here is no mention of any bull figurine having 
been found in any of the graves. 
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A WON!", Firnili.u wirft the preliistorir .u'ctutology of W e'.fcrn .Vt i will 

perLcive at once (hat the cuitiirc dcicribed in Chapters IH and I\' is ot the 
Chalcolithic .hgc and that in nianv features, botf\ general and particular, it licani 
a dose resemblance both to what Professor Childe has called the “ Second Prediluvdan 
Culture ” of Fdain and Mesopotamia, and to the proto-hisdoric culture ot Sumer. 
Among the features of a general order may be mentioned the following : The 
organization of society in cities ; the continued but sparing use of sfone side by side 
with copper or bronze for the manufaclure of weapons, tools, and vessels ; the invention 
of the potter’s wheel and the production with its help of improved kinds of pottery ; the 
invention of wheeled vehicles to take the place of the older sleds ; the construction of 
buildings with kiln-burnt and sun-dried bricks and their elevation on platforms, in order to 
place them beyond the reach of floods ; the use of picture signs for writing ; the 
use of maces of stone or m.etal along with spears, daggers, bows, and arrows as weapons of 
offence ; the fashioning of ornaments out of faience and shell and various kinds of stone, 
including amazonite ; the development to a high pitch of the minor arts and crafts, 
particularly those of the goldsmith and silversmith. These are but some of the many features 
common to the chief river cultures of South-Western Asia in this period. Taken individually, 
their evidence would not be conclusive, but considered cumulatively they leave no room for 
doubt that the Indus culture was contemporary with the early culture of Sumer and with the 
Later Prediluvian culture of Fdam and Mesopotamia. If, however, further proof be 
required, it is to be found in a variety of objefts recovered from the Indus, Fdamite, and 
Mesopotamian sites, which ^how that a lively intercourse musf have been going on between 
these countries at the close of the fourth millennium b.c., when Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
were at the height of their prosperity. 

But before we discuss this additional evidence, it may be well to say something about 
the period of time covered by the several successive settlements at these two sites. At 
Mohenjo-daro wc have brought to light seven layers of buildings, viz. three of the Late Period, 
three ot the Intermediate, and one of the Early ; and it may be regarded as virtually certain 
that still earlier layers lie submerged beneath the sub-soil water. Now, in normal conditions 
we should be safe in affirming, on the analogy of other well-known sites, such as Troy, Knossos, 
Athens, or Rome, that a city rebuilt as often as Mohenjo-daro muil have had a hisdory of at 
Icasd a thousand years. But at Mohenjo-daro conditions are not normal ; for, as already 
explained, the city was in perpetual danger ot inundation, and there is abundant evidence to 
prove that much of the ruin observalfle here is direcdly attributable to this cause. It is not 
unreasonable, therefore, to infer that the process of decay and revival may have been much 
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nioi'c I ipid here than it would have been in ordin u-v eoiiditions el-cwlifUT ; and this interenec 
is strikingly corroborated liv the surprisingly unitorni character nt i!-, antit^uifics. thus, 
the same si/,cs ot bricks arc used indiscriminately in all levels and affoi'd no criterion a- tn 
the age ot any given sdrudture ; and the only outstanding elitFcrence between the buildings 
ot the seven levels hitherto laid bare, is that those ot the uppermost levels comprised 
in the I.ate Period are meaner and nioie poorly built than their predecessors. Again, 
the seals from the different lev'els are so alike in style, material, form, and technic]ue that it is 
impracticable to distinguish betvv'een them ; and the same is true of the pottery, the bulk 
of which defies all efforts to arrange it in typological sequence. Uniformity such as this 
would not have been possible, had the perioci of fMohenjo-daro’s occupation been a long one. 
For this occupation we have provisionallv allowed a space of i^oo vears, that is, two generation- 
apiece for each ot the successive strata brought to light, without counting those that are still 
submerged.^ This short period ot i,'oo vears nuast not, of course, be supposed to cover the 
whole rise and fall of the Indus civilization. At the inumcnt when this civilization reveals 
itselt to us, it is already fully fledged, and we arc iKauiui therefore to poslulatc for it a long 
period of antecedent evolution. 1 he complexity C'l its i.!tv life, tlie el.ibor.itc riature ot it> 
buildings, and the excellence of its arts ani.1 crafts can onb- ha\'e re-,ultcd from long ccuiturics of 
previous endeavour. Consider, for example, the pottery with its manifold shapes and the 
long devdopmetit tlirough which it must have passed before reaching the sdage in which we 
find it. ('ir consider the beauty of some ot the seals and the generations of effort that ntusd 
have been expended in bringing the art of the engraver to such a pitch ; or consider, again, 
the conventionalized and monumental forms of many of the signs of the Indus script and the 
long, protraifled process by which they mud: hav'e been evoK'cd from the simpler picfographs 
in which they originated. Possibly some of the arts and crafts may have been imported in 
a more or less advanced sfate from abroad, and in their case it is not necessary to assume a 
long period of development on Indian soil, but, taken as a whole, it is manifesf that the Indus 
civilization mud have been evolved on the banks of the river for long ages before it comes 
within our ken. How long, one can only surmise, but it is safe to sav that a thousand years 
would have been all too few for such a result. 

And if we have to take into our calculations this p>erlod of antecedent growth, we must 
also allow for the probability of this civilization having survived long after Alohenjo-daro 
had disappeared from the scene. In one part of the excavations at Flarappa a level has been 
reached which is believed to be earlier than anv yet disclosed at Mohenjo-daro, and on the 
same site also certain burials and other relics have come to light which are certainly posferior 
to anything found at Alohenjo-daro, though whether thev represent a direef continuation 
of the Indus culture or some foreign culture imported from outside, sdill remains to be 
determined. 

To revert, however, to the intercourse between the Indus Valley, Mesopotamia, and 
Fdam — of the individual objedls which afford proof of commercial or other relations between 
these countries and help therefore to determine the age of the Indus civilization, the mosf 
important are five seals of charafteri^ic “ Indus ” pattern discovered on different sites in 
Elam and Mesopotamia, which in two cases at leasf musf be definitely assigned to the Pre- 
Sargonic Period and in no case can be referred to a later date than the third millennium b.c. 
Particulars of these seals and their find-spots arc given by Air. Uadd and Professor Eangdoji 
in Chapters XXII and XXI II and need not be repeated here. From the two specimens 
found at Ur and Kish it has rightly been interred that the Indus civilization niusf go back 

1 'rhi'. T't'rioJ ot v'c \car5 15 rrobab’y tf o lo-.g rath, r tlian too -Knrt. At Taxi'a. the nx superimposed cities in 
Cirlvip ro;c and feii uithin a .i .scl of tcc _v. .ir., (Z'~o b.c.-a.p, ioo). 
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to an age before ;8oo b.c. This is incontestable. But we need not, thcretcre, i.nnclude 
that the civilization ceased to exist alter that date. 1 he seals unearthed at Mohenjo-alaro 
emanate from all levels and in point of ftyle are indistinguishable from one another. 
The specimens, therefore, found at Ur and Kish might equally well have been produced 
in the Tate, Intermediate, or Early Period. Nay, it is possible that these particul.ir 
specimens may have belonged to some period ot the Indus civilization which is not reiircsented 
either at Molienjo-daro or Harappii — a period, that is to say, either subse(|ucnt to the l.itesl 
settlements on these sites or anterior to the carliesl: ones, since it can hardly be supposed that 
the period during which seals of this class were turned out coincided exadly with the 
occupation of these cities, and that no similar seals were produced cither before or after 
that occupation. Inasmuch, however, as there is at present no way of determining this point, 
we have assumed provisionailv that the Ur and Kish seals belong to the Intermediate Period, 
and we have suggested accordinglv that the occupation ot Mohenjo-daro tell approximately 
between 3250 and 2750 b.c. 

Bone cylinder In regard to one of the five seals reterred to above, viz. a bone cylinder se.d ot the “ bull 

seal of Susa II and manger ” type, which was found in association with some Proto-Elamite tablets in 
period- a deposit of the Susa II Period and referred by Dr. Scheil to about the time of Sargon of 

Agade,’ it is noteworthy that the design and technique are unusually crude as compared with 
the ordinary type of Indus seal, and Professor Langdon concludes from this that the seal in 
question was more archaic than the generality of its fellows. If Professor Langdon is right 
and if Dr. Scheil’s dating of the seal is correft, the other and later seals would necessarily 
have to be referred to the Post-Sargonic Period. From its style and cylindrical form, however, 
which is Mesopotamian or proto-Elamite and not Indian, it seems more likely that this seal 
was engraved — possibly for an Indian settler — by a local Elamite craftsman, whose lack 
of skill would sufficiently account for the apparent degeneracy of the carving. Professor 
Langdon also takes the view that the script on the Indus seal is closely related to 
archaic Sumerian, as it appears in the earlieft phase known to us at Jemdet Nasr, Nippur, 
and Kish, his arguments being that the two scripts had many signs in common, that they 
employed numerical ideographs as syllables, and that both read from right to left. Granted, 
how'ever, that this close connection with archaic Sumerian existed, it does not, unfortunately, 
carry us any further in our present inquiry, since the supposed resemblances between them arc 
likely to have been due, not so much to borrowings by one country from the other during 
the age with which we are dealing as to their ultimate derivation from some common source 
centuries before they were crystallized into the form in which they have reached us. 

Other objects Among the many other objects and motifs that demonClrate an intimate relation between 

and motifs. the Indus, Early Sumerian, and Second Prediluvian cultures, the following are specially 
noteworthy ; (i) Certain fragments of vases found at Al-‘Ubaid, which are made of an Indian 
potsdone “ ; (2) the trefoil patterning on the robe of the statuette figured in PI. XCVIII, 

which is identical with that on certain Sumerian “ Bulls of Eleaven ” of early date ^ ; (3) the 

horned figures on Seals 356 and 357, which there is a strong presumption for connecting, 
if not for identifying, wdth the Sumerian Hero-God Eabani ; (4) a toilet-set comprising 
a piercer, earscoop, and tweezers, found in a deposit of the Late Period at Harappa * and 
identical in pattern with one from the First Dynasty cemetery at Ur ® ; (5) the curious etched 
beads of carnelian figured in PI. CXLVI, 43-5, which are identical in technique with certain 

' See infra, p. 424. 

“ Ct, flail and ooilip . Ai ‘ f haid, p. ,1-2, and Cjordoa Childc, The Mod Annent Eud, p. 200. 

For reference:, -ce infra, p. 356, note 2. < ASR. 1923-24, pi. xL\-, 22. 

" Ant. fpurn. viii (1928), pp. i ff., and Gordon Childe, The MrAl Ancient Eaii, pi. .xix, b, and p. t?’i. 
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beads horn pre-Sargonic graves at Kish ^ ; (6) a peculiar type of jar cover figured in 
PI, LXXXII, Type X, specimens of which have also been found at Jemdet Xasr : (7) the 
wavy rings of shell inlay figured in PL CLVI, 4 and 5 ; the squat carinated vessel of 
PI. LXXXI, 17 ; the olfering’s Stands of PL TXXIX ; the barrel-shaped sdone weights of 
PL CLIV, 5 and 7 ; the Stone toilet boxes of PL CXXXI, 36 and 37, all of which, as 
Mr. Mackay has pointed out, can be matched by similar objefts from Mesopotamia of the 
fourth or firSt half of the third millennium b.c.- These examples — and their number might 
easily be multiplied — are enough to show that active intercourse musd have been going on 
between the Indus Valley and Mesopotamia in pre-Sargonic or early Sargonic times, and thus 
afford ftrong confirmation of the chronological conclusions drawn from the sea's. 

The proposed chronology is not, however, wholly free from diihculties, since there 
are certain features of our Indus antiquities which seem to point to an earlier date than the 
one suggested, while there are others which seem to point to a later. Atnong the former is 
the peculiar “ comb ” motif illusdrated in Plate XCI and XCII. Lhis motif is found on the 
Indus red-and-black pottery and also .Susa I pottery, but according to Mr. .Mackay, does 
not occur in the Musvan, Susa II, or Jemdet Nasr pottery, and, inasmuch as it is altogether 
too diidindtive and unusual a device to have originated independently in different localities, 
we musd; suppose, provisionally at ain- rate, that it w.is borrowed by the Indus potters from 
those of Persia. (Granted, however, that our chronology is correft, we arc then confronted 
with the difficulty ot explaining how this motif disappeared altogether from use in Western 
Persia after the Fir^t Prediluvian culture to reappear again on the Indus a thousand years 
or thereabouts later. A similar problem is presented by the “ ftep ” pattern, which is also 
charadderi^tic of the Susa I pottery, and reappears again in the shell-inlay work of the Indus 
Valley (Plate CLV, 33), but is absent from the Second Prediluvian culture. The explanation 
of this phenomenon may be that the cultures of the Indus Valley, Baluchistan, and Persia had 
been closely related and mutually influenced by one another during the Firsd Prediluvian 
Period, and that this influence was kept alive in the more eastern countries after it had been 
eclipsed In Persia itself. To this hypothesis some colour is given by the faft that the “ comb ” 
motif survives on the local Mehi ware of Baluchisdan (where it is found in juxtaposition with 
motifs closely paralleled in the Second Prediluvian pottery) as well as on the Indus ware, 
while the “ ^tep ” motif is one of the most chara6terisdic traits of Nal ware. 

Another possible difficulty in the way of the proposed chronology is suggested by the 1 
very primitive character of some of the copper and bronze weapons and iinplements from 1 
Mohenjo-daro and Llarappa. Thus, the flimsy leaf-shaped spear-heads and daggers arc ' 
such as, judging by Mesopotamian parallels, we should hardly expect to find in use at so ' 
late a date. For in Sumer much superior types of socketted spear-heads and ' 
daggers with strengthening mid-ribs had been evolved well before 3000 b.c.,’’’ wTile , 
mo^t of our examples from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa appertain to the I>ate Period 
of occupation — that is according to our proposed chronology, to the opening centuries 
of the third millennium b.c. The blade-axes, again, of Type i (Plates CXXXVUI- 
CXXXIX) are paralleled, as Mr. Mackay points out,'* by early examples from the Susa I 
culture ; while the bronze saw with curved cutting edge illustrated in Plate CXXXVII, 
No, 7, has its closest analogues among the most primitive saws of Egypt. That these 

* Sec /ufui, pp. I ^ 16. 

- While c\idcncing iiniinato inten-our.-c between the cnunlric, i.'m..crned, objeet'. - u- h ,u thes; d-i not oi o^lur^c 
impiv ijentif. ot culture, l or cscry example in which a connexion can be tniccJ .1 do?en might be cited to prove that 
no such cnimcchon existed, 

^ Ct, p. 498 tifra. * Ct. p. 4 ')t 
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inipicmcnf^ and v, c hnwcvtT, arc in reality Ics > ancient th.in tlicii' nnent lead ii; 

to '^upp'^'i'C, is, I think, proved hv the tael that <it the time thry wci'c tihrnatril, tli 
artificers of the Indus \hillcv were thoroughly familiar with hron/c and capaldc oi tiiininc 
out elaborate and highly finished vessels and statuettes in that metal as well m > upper ; 
and it is further provecl bv the diseoverv ot a fine example of a socketted axe -adze wiin h 
Mr. Pvlackav unearthed at Mohenjo-daro in 1927-8 in a deposit ot the I. ate Peiind. 
Possibly this axe-adze was a toreign importation, but whether it was so or not, there is no 
doubt that at the time it was manufactured metal-workers somewhete or other had reached 
the point of producing a far superior type of implement to the one commonly in use in tlie 
Indus \'allcv. 

So fir, then, a; "Slohenjo-daro i; toncerned, there appears to be no sufficient icaon tor 
pushing ba^k the u-rniimn <’ i]H) of it, antiopaities earlier than 7 '-50 p.t. At the simc 
time it is evident — and I should like to sdiess this point once again — that the culture 
represented must have had a long antecedent hislory on the soil ot India, taking us back to 
an age that at present can only be dimlv surmised. 

It now remains to be considered whether the ter»iinu.'! ad quern ot the Mohenjo-daro 
antiquities should be brought down lower than about 2750 r.c. An argument th.at 
! anticipate may be brought forward in favour ot a later limit concerns the surprisingly 
developed character of the domestic architecture of Mohenjo-daro, demonstrating a social 
condition of the people far in advance of what might be expefted at the close of the fourth 
millennium r.c. Mere, wc are without light from other countries. The little group of 
houses unearthed bv Mr. Woolley at Ur, which are the only ones known to us at all resembling 
those of Mohenjo-daro, are .ascribed by him to the time of the Third Dvnasty of Ur 
( 22 ‘ 78 - 2 i 7 o r.c.) and of the succeeding Dynasdies of Isin and Larsa, but, though the 
resemblance is undeniable, it is with the poorly built houses of the Latesd Indus Period, not 
with the finer sdruiTures of the Intermediate and Early Periods that the Ur examples are 
to he compared ; and, while it may be admitted that these houses at Ur probably owed their 
origin to imitation from Indian prototypes, there is no need to assume either that they were 
the firsd of their kind to be built in Sumer or that the Mohenjo-daro examples, on the other 
hand, were the lasd of their kind to be built in the Indus Valiev. The probability is that 
houses of this class persisded in the Indus Valley long after the disappearance of Mohenjo-daro, 
■ind tb.eir influence may have permeated to Mesopotamia at any time during the thini 
millennium r.c. But. even if the late buildings of Mohenjo-daro prove to be less ancient 
by some centuries than we suppose, we should sdill be bound on the evidence of the seals 
to refer the better types of these buildings appertaining to the Intermediate and Early Periods 
to the Prc-Sargonic age, and to admit accordingly that Indian domesfic architecture was 
so far ahead of that of other countries that it can hardly be used as a criterion of age. 

Nor is any help in this matter of chronology obtainable from the groups of copper and 
bronze weapons and implements found at Gungeria in the Central Provinces and various 
sites in the Jumna-Ganges basin, notably at Rajpur(in the Bijnor District), Mainpuri, Niorai 
(in the Etawah District), Fathgarh, and Bithur (in the Cawnpore Distrift). The objedts 
referred to, which evidently belong to one period, comprise short, flat celts of several types, 
long bar celts, chisels, barbed harpoon heads and swords, besides a number of silver plates 
itrom (Tungeria only), ‘^omc of the last mentioned being in the form of conventionalized 
bulls heads, others ot circular discs. Some of the short celts with splayed crescentic cutting- 
edge arc not unlike certain specimens from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, but the type is too 
common and widely diffused for any conclusions to be drawn from it. On the other hand, 
most ot the other objects, viz. the long bar celts, swords, and barbed harpoon-heads are quite 
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peculi.n- (o the Ganges hasin and different from anything known to u- eirh^’r from 

the Indus \'allev or anywhere else. Possibly these objei^hs give us our first giimpw of Indo- 
Aryan culture in the upper (jangetic Valley, but it may be that the\’ represetit some culture 
vet unknown to us of Dravidian or Proto- Australoid origin and diStined alike from both the 
Indus and the later Indo-Arvan cultures. Vhatever their origin, the presence among tlieiti 
of swords with developed mid-ribs — weapons which are entirely ah'-ent at Alohenjo-d iro 
and Plarappa — leaves no doubt that they belong to a later age than th.it represented on 
the latter sites, and, inasmuch as all these objefts appert.iin to the Copper and Bronze Age, 
it seems fairly safe to infer that a considerable period of time must hive el.ipsed between the 
disappearance of Mohenjo-daro and Harappli and the beginning of the Iron .Age. 

+ + ^ ★ 

f rom the date of the Indus ctihure we turn to the ‘juesfie.n nt its .uitlnirs. Were they 
indigenous or were they immigrant in the Indus A'allev, aiul, if the latter, from wh.it direction 
did they come ? A’arious theories on the subject h.UT alre.idy been l.iuiu hcd. .bome writer, 
have jumped hastily to the conclusioii that they were \'edii -.Ary.uis, .uid h.i\’e sought to use 
the highly developed Indus 1 ulture to piox-e the gre.it antipuitv ot the .\r\.in domin.ition 
of India.' Others, again, h.ive endc.ivoured to identify the Indu- people uith the Sumeriur-, 
(>r at le.i-'.f to find betweem them .in ethnic connection which might .iccount tor tlie common 
elements in their respective cultures.- [,et it be said at om e that no evidence, anthropologic.il 
or other, li.is yet been found to support cither of these contentions. Of the human remains 
found at Mohenio-daro I have alreadv given some account in Chapter \'I, w’ith special 
reference to the circumstances in which the\' weie buried, and 1 ha\'c shown there th.it, with 
one exception, all the skeletons probably belong to the Chalcolithic (Late I or II) Period and 
that there is no reason whatever for regarding them as other than representative of the city's 
population. From the anthropological point of view these remains are fullv discussed by 
Colonel .Sewell and Dr. (.iuha in Chapter XXX. They comprise, in all, twenty-four skeletons 
or portions of skeletons referable to the Chalcolithic Age. Among them Colonel .''cwell and 
-Dr. Guha identify four disdindt ethnic types, viz. the Proto-.Australoid, Mediterranean, 
Mongolian branch of the Alrfine stock, and the .Alpine. The first of these types is represented 
by three markedly dolichocranial skulls f:.! i and M). which slmw a close affinity, on the one 
hand, with certain skulls from Kish, A 1 ‘1 'baid, and Dr in Mesopotamia an;!, on the other, with 
skulls trom the ancient ccmetc’"''. at Adittanallur in the Madras Presidcni.v as well as with 
characteristic skulls of the \'eddahs of Ci.-'. lon. The second or Xlediterranean type of skull, 
which is represented by six specim.ens (Xos. 6, 9, 10, 19, and ;6), is also dolichocranial but 

exhibits much less brain capacity than the Proto- Australoid. To this type Colonel Sewell and 
Dr. (luha also refer the Nal skull,® another from Kish (No. 4), two from Anau (Nos. i and 2), 
.ind the Sialkot and Bavana skulls. Of the third or Mongolian branch ot the Alpine slock there 
is only one example, viz. the mesaticranial skull (No. 3) which Colonel Sew’ell and Dr. Duha 
consider to be typically Mongolian and with which they compare a characfcrisdic Naga skull in 
the Calcutta colledtion. Of the fourth or Alpine type there is also only one specimen, namely, 
the skull of a child (No. 14), but though this is the only one which is unqucsfionablv 
brachvcranial, Colmiel Sewell and Dr. ( hiha con'dder it probable that three other specimens 


' ( Hi( iiiii.ii, wri'ir li... I’ll.'!.! S' r;i.i in tin v !. iii/.itini’ I'njinrta.Ci.'n f! Iii- tl-'r- 
ir' III Iih'.ii i; • li. h.iJ ..Iri’j.,!. thi. It,”! \i;c vhiie tno \ .’ik-y ..f ihc InJ'i'- w.i, 

ca ’ .''uah fanl.’.'ha ti.i'. in. rtinti i (■r-ii -• I'. r.- ai'.-i .fn m.t ciaii!' - rjcii 

- Cl'. (j'nJnii Chiki':, /"..A- p .it- " b'f. p- 643 j. 
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(Nos. 8, 13, and 20) may belong to the same Alpine group, one ot' these (No. 13) heino the 
skull of a woman who, they suggest, may have been the mother of the child (No. 14). 

The conclusions reached by Colonel Sewell and Dr. Cuha accord well with what we tninht 
naturally expect to find on this site. For, placeci as Sind is on the westeim fringe of Indi.i, with 
easy land and sea communications along the southern coasfs of Western Asia, and with the ureat 
mountain zone all but overshadowing it on the north, it can hardly have failed, even at this 
early age, to have been the meeting ground, as Mesopotamia also was, of widelv divergent 
types of humanity — of Proto-Au^raloids from the Indian sub-continent, of .Mediterraneans 
trom along the southern shores of Asia, and of Alpines and Mongoloid- .'Vlpincs whose habitat 
was in the mountain zones respectively of Western and F.astern Asia. And this craniological 
evidence as to the mingling ot diverse racial types at Mohenjo-daro finds some measure of 
confirmation in the sculptured heads and figures unearthed on the site, one of which 
(PI. XCVIII) appears to be mesaficr.mial, two (Pis. XCIX, 1-3, and C, 4-6) brachycranial, 
and one (PI. XCIX, 7-10) dolichocranial, while the bronze sf.atuette figured in PI. XCIV, 6-8, 
vividly calls to mind a Proto-.Australoid type ^till common in the jungles of Central India. 
W e should do well, however, not to attach overmuch weight at present to anv of this evidence. 
So tar as the sculptures are concerned, the arti^s were not anthropologies, and are hardly 
likely to have paid much attention to the shapes of the heads or to have given us very truthful 
transcripts of the originals. On the other hand, the skulls arc tar too tew in number to 
warrant any conclusions being drawn from them as to the composition of the civic population. 

The same remark applies also to the skulls from Harappa ; for, though the human 
remains at that site are proving more plentiful than at Mohenjo-daro, only three skulls have 
so far been examined and measured by Colonel Sewell and Dr. Guha. Two of these (Nos. 5440 
C and D) come from the fraaional burial in Mound AB, which is referable to the Late III 
Period or thereabouts 1 ; the other_(No. 7435 ‘s from one of the jar-burials (also fraaional) 
in Cemetery H, which are posterior to the Indus period as represented at Mohenjo-daro.- 
I he two former are of an adult male and female, and are said to be unmiaakably 
brachycephalic, with comparatively high-pitched nose. In Colonel Sewell’s opinion they 
correspond with the brachycephalic type from Kish, and belong to the Alpine race — possibly 
to the Armenoid subdivision of it. The other skull is “ mesaticephalic, with low cranial 
vault, medium nose and orbits, and marked alveolar prognathism ; the frontal portion is 
well developed but rather sloping and the supra-orbital ridges moderate It is said to be 
quite diftincT in type from any of the other skulls (whether long-headed or broad-headed) 
found at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa, and is regarded by Colonel Sewell and Dr Guha as pointing 
to the presence of a different race at the latter site. This view of Colonel Sewell’s and Dr. Guha’s 
is spedally intereffing, as it fits in with what the strange mode of jar-burial at Harappa and the 
peculiar decoration of the jars themselves would naturally lead us to infer, viz. that after the 
eclipse of the Indus civilization, some new race of people musd have established itself here. 
Obviously, however, many more skulls from the same cemetery will have to be examined 
before this tentative inference can be confirmed. 

So far, then, as our limited skeletal material is concerned, the only conclusion that can 
be drawn trom it is that during the Late Period the population of Mohenjo-daro included 
at lea^ the tour racial types enumerated above ; but which, if any, of the four was indigenous 
in the Indus Valley and which, if any, was the prime author of the Indus civilization, 
are queffions that yet await solution. It may be, nay it is more than likelv, that this 
civilization was the offspring, not ot any one race in particular, but of several — born, perhaps. 


' Ct. Chap. C’l, p 84. 


- Ihid., p. 84. 


Extratt from a note hv Dr. B. S. Guha. 
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rather of the soil itself and of the rivers than of the varied breeds of men which they sustained. 

For, as far back as its hi^ory can be traced, the population of Sind and the Panjab has been 
a blend of many diverse elements, and there is no reason for assuming that it was other than 
heterogeneous in the earlier age with which we are now concerned. 

To return to the supposed connection between the Indus people and the Sumerians — The Indus 
it may be recalled that, before anything whatever had been discovered of the Indus civilizatioti, people : 

Dr. FI. R. Fiall proposed to locate the homeland of the Sumerians somewhere to the east of Dravidians and 

Mesopotamia, and suggested that they might belong to the same ethnic type as the Sumerians. 

Dravidians of India, who, though now' reiftricfted to the South of India, are believed on 

linguistic and ethnological grounds to have once populated virtually the whole of the peninsula, 

including the Panjab, Sind, and Baluchistan, where, as is well known, the Dravidian speech 

is still preserved in the language ot the Brahuis. hollowing t)n the discoveries at Brahuis. 

Mohenjo-daro and Harappa which revealed various points of resemblanLe betw'een the material 

cultures of these places and of Sumer, ir was natural that a fresh impetus should be gl\’en to 

this theory and that the resemblances referred to should be interpreted as additional proof 

of its correctness. Pending, however, the discovery <>t further evidence, it is well that we 

should realize on what a veiw iirsecure basis this theory really rests. What, in effect, is the 

supposed similarity of type betw'een these two races — the Sumerian and the Dravidian — which 

is coming to be accepted as an established faCt r Sir Arthur Keith says that the people 

who spoke Sumerian were dolichocephalic, with large brain capacity, like a certain seCtion Sumerian type. 

of the pre-dynaidic Egyptians and like the present-day Mesopotamians. “ They had,” 

he writes, “ big, long, and narrow heads ; their affinities were with the peoples of the 

Caucasian or ISuropean type, and we may regard South-western Asia as their cradle-land 

until evidence leading to a different conclusion comes to light.” Mr. Woolley also 

states that, judging by their physical type, the Sumerians “ were of the Indo-European 

“ftock, in appearance not unlike the modern Arab On the other hand. Professor 

Langdon holds the view that the dolichocephalic skulls found at Kish were Semitic 

and the brachycephalic ones Sumerian.- If, however, we are uncertain about the 

physical type of the Sumerians, we are just as uncertain about that of the ancient 

Dravidians, for the very good reason that we possess no remains whatever that can Dravidian type. 

be identified with them. The modern Dravidian stock is officially described as being 

“ of short stature, complexion very dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an occasional 

tendency to curl ; eyes dark, head long, nose very broad, sometimes depressed at the root 

but not so as to make the face appear flat ”. It would be absurd to assume that this represents 

the Dravidian type of 5,000 years ago. In the case of the Brahul-speaking people of 

Baluchistan we know that, though they have preserved the Dravidic speech of their ancestors, 

they have entirely failed to preserve their racial character, which thanks to continuous 

recruitment from without has now become mainly Iranian ^ ; and we know, also, that the 

Dravidian type in the south of the peninsula has been largely transformed by the free admixture 

of aboriginal, i.e. Proto-AuSfraloid, blood as w'ell perhaps as of other elements. So shadowy, 

indeed, is the diStindtion between the Dravidians and many of the aboriginals, that in the 

case ot the Munda-speaking people most authorities incline to doubt if any disFinftion at all 

' Ct. Sir Arthur Keith In H.ill and \\ uollcy, Al 'UbaiJ, vol. i, pp. 216-40, and Woolley, 'The Su'^erians, p. 6. 

- l.angjon, KiA'i, pp. ^4-64; tr. Barton in JAOS. Sept., 1929. pp. 263 ff. I am given to understand, 
however, that i’roti.?eor I.angdon’.. view i. nut shared by .Mr. Dudley Buv:ton. From the earlit.U tunes the- population 
lit Kish, like tlut of' .Mohi njo-J.iro, .ippeMt' ti.) hive been a thoroughK mixed one, the racial type-, represented there 
b iny the Johchoeepluli.- I'.ur.ifii- .111 and Mediterranean, in.l the bra, Ir. eeph i'le .Ariui uoid. 

Ct cm p 42 
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can be drawn. Any attempt, therefore, to equate the Sumerian'^ with t!u- ancient Oiavidiani 
!s complicated at the outset bv the difficulty of defining eirlicr the Sumerian i.r the Dravidian 
ttpe.’ It, as mosf authorities on the subject maintain, the Dravidiam, came out ot the west 
and entered India as invaders, we might suppose that thc\ were oriidnairi related (o the 
Mediterraneans who are represented at Kish, Anau, Nal, and rvlotu njo-Llaro (whe re the 
largest proportion ot skulls belong to this type), and that the t\[ie w.ts sui),ei|uentlv traimtoianed 
in India itsclt by mtermarriage with proto-Australoids and other;. If, howev'er, the\' wei'e 
indigenous, as others hold, in India, we must suppose that thev weie p-roto-Aiistraioi^l in 
origin and developed their Dravidian character by interminpling with li)reipn elements ami 
by processes of natural evolution. But, in whatever dirohtion they may have movcvl, whether 
from east to west or west to east, it would obviously be very rash in the presciit uncertain 
state ot our knowledge to endeavour to identity as “ Dravidian ” either the skulls Llassed bv 
Colonel Sewell as Proto-Australoid (Nos. c, ii and M) or those classed as Mediterranean 
(Nos. 6, 7, 9, lo, 19, and :.6) ; rasher still to identify any of these skulls as “ .Sumerian ”. 

It remains, finally, to consider if there are any grounds for identifying the authors of tlie 
Indus civilization with the Indo-Aryans of V'edic literature. Here, again, the ethnological 
aspeft ot the problem is beset with difficulties. The Indo-Arvan type of Northern India 
is described by ethnologists as “ generally tall of Mature, with fair complexion, dark eyes, 
plentiful hair on face, long head, narrow and prominent but not specially long nose ”. This 
type would accord well enough with what the Vedas tell us ot the Indo-Aryans, whose features 
and fair complexion were not infrequently contrasted with those of the dark-skinned, noseless 
Dasyus, and in the case ot the Indo-Aryans it is a plausible supposition that the exclusiveness 
ot their caste system tended to keep their ^ock more than usually pure. Even so, however, 
we cannot be sure that their type has not been greatly modified in the course of the centuries, 
not can we, without more precise data in the shape of contemporary human remains, determine 
to what 1 ace or races they were physically related. It is sdill debatable whether they were 
blonde Nordics, or brunette Mediterraneans or broad-headed Alpines (though this is hardly 
likely) or perhaps a mixture of all three. But, although for this reason the human remains 
at Mohenjo-daro afford no help in this queslion, a comparison of the Indus and \Tdic cultures 
shows incontestably that they were unrelated. Thus, the pidure of Indo-Aryan society 
port! a\ eil in the Vedas is that of a partly pastoral, partly agricultural people, who have not yet 
emerged tiom tlie village state, who have no knowledge ot lite m cities or of the complex 
economic oiganization which such hie implies, and whose houses are ncmdesciipit affairs 
constructed largtiv ot bamboo. At .Mohenjo-daro and Elarappa, on the other hand, w'e 
have denselv populated cities with solid, commodious houses ot brick equipped wfith adequate 
vanitation, bathrooms, wells, and other amenities. I he metals which the Indo-.\rvans used 
in the time ot the Rigveda are gold and copper or bronze ; but a little later, in the time of 
the Yajurveda and Atharvaveda, these metals are supplemented by silver and iiun. Among 
the Indus people silver is commoner than gold, and utensih. 'and vessels are sometimes 
made ot sfone— a relic ot the Neolithic Age — as well as ol copper and bronze. Of iron there 
IS no ve^ffige. For off'ensive weapons the VTdic-Aryan;, have the bow and arrow, spear, 
dagger, and axe, and for defensive armour the helmet and cot of mail. The Indus people 
ah,o have the bow and arrow, spear, d.iggcr, and axe. but, like the Mesopotamians and 
r.g\ptians, tnev have the inaee us well, sometimes ot itone, M.;[netimcs of metal ; while, 

‘ 111 the Ilisioiy 0/ Indu^ vol. i, the Miuihritv ot' the 
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!.n tl'ic other h:ind, Lielen^lvc rirni'iur i-- (]uite unknuwii tu rhein — i t.u:t ■A'liii.ii iniot 
iia\'c‘ told a:a'dn-.'t them in anv contests with mailed and; iieiinefed toes. rh.e \'ediie-Arvans 
aie .1 nation ot nieat-earers, \vh() app.ear to ha\e had. a '_;e;;eral aversi.an to :Ah, -in e i hiC!' ■ 

1 -, luj direct mention r>t hshincT in the A'edas. W'ith the [ndiis pecjpie ti--ji js -i r.jiirnon 
article ot d;et, and So, too, are mollu.cs, tiirtles, and other aquatic <.ri\uare-.' In rlic live, 
ot the \ edic-Arcans the horse p.Iavs an irnjaortanf part, as it did in the lives ot iiiair. 
nations trom the northern trrasslaiKis. 1 o the people ot Moihenio-daro and Hmappi 
tile horse seems to liave bet n unknown ; it lias no pla>.e, at .mv rate, amemtr tlie manv 
animals figured at these places, and, though some ixanes ot a horse (Jirjuns were 

ioLind on the surface at the toriner site, it is more than probaliie that tiiev b donned to a 
latei, macbe quite modern, period. Bv the \\'dic-.\rvans the cow is prize 1 alxc.-c all otli.-r 
animals and regarded with special veneration. Among tire Indus p.cople the cow is oi no 
particular account, its place with them being taken bv the bull, the jiopulai il v ot w lios-- 
cult is attended bv the tunnerous figurines and other i-ej'ire -enfations ot this animal. ()1 the 
tiger there is no mention in the V’edas, and of the elephant but little, but both these 
animals are familiar to the Indus people. The \'edic religion is nomnally aniconic. At 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa iconism is everywhere .ipparent. In the \'edie p.intlu-on the 
female element is almosl: whollv subordinate to the male, and neither the .Moth.er ( faddess 
nor Siva (with whom, however, the \’’edic Rudra was afterwards to be identitied) has any 
place among its members. Among the Indus cults those of the Mother CIodde;-s and Siva 
are prominent, and the female elements appear to be co-equal with, if not to predominate 
over, the male. Fire (Agni) ranks among the foremosf deities of the Wda, and the domestic 
hearth or firepit {agni-kundd) is a characteristic feature of every house. In the houses of 
Mohenjo-daro the firepit is conspicuously lacking.- To the Indo-Aryan phallic worship 
was abhorrent. Among the Indus people there is abundant evidence of its existence. 

As times got:-, on, doubtless manv other salient points of ditFerence will he rev'ealed, Vedic and Indus 
hut for the moment the above will sutfice to demonstrate how wide is the gulf between the civilizations 
Indus and Vedic civiliz.rtions. Now it may, perh.ips, he argued that the difference between unrelated, 
them is a difference ot time onlv ; that the \'edic ci\ ili7.irion was either the progenitor o: 
the lineal descendant of the Indus Aviliz.iti. m. Neither hy[v>the-.is, 1 fear, i,- tenable. Let 
us assume, in the first plaie, that the Wdii civilization preceded .ind led up to tlie Indus 
civilization. On this hypothesis the progies-'. from the cill.ige t.) the . ity -t.ite md trorn 
the nondescript houses of the \'edic period to the m.issive brick architectuic of Mohenjo-dari) 
and Harappa would find a logical explanation, though we should hace to po.Aul-ite a long 
Interval of time in order to account for the evolution. But what about other cultural 

features r If the Vedic culture antedated the Indus, how cutnes it that iron and 
defensive armour and the horse, which are charaCferisfic ot the former, .tre unknown 
to the latter ? Or how comes it that the bull replaces the cow as an object ot worship in the 
Indus period, only to be displaced again bv the cow in succeeding ages r Or, again, how 
comes it that the Indus culture betrays so many survivals of the Neolithic Age — in the 
shape of stone implements and vessels — if the copper or bicuize ,ind iron culture ot the 
Indo-Ary.ins intervened between the two Cleariv these cnnsider.ui.ms put out ot court 
any solution of the problem which postul.ites an earlier date lor the Wdic th.m for the Indus 
(fivilizatiun. But it it w.is not earlier, are there any grounds fur supposing thit it was evolved 
out of the latter ? In other words, could the Iiulo- Aryans h.ive been the .luthors ot the 
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Indus as well as of the Vedic civilization ? Here, again, vve arc taccd with a like dilcniin.i. 
For, though on this assumption we could account tor such phenomena as the introilucdion 
of iron, of the horse, and ot body armour, all of which might have signalized^ merely a later 
phase of the same culture, we are wholly at a loss to explain hovy the Indo-Aryans came to 
relapse from the citv to the village sdate, or how, having once evolved excellent houses ot brick, 
they afterwards contented themselves with interior sfrmttures ot bamboo; or how, having 
once worshipped Siva and the linga and the Mother ( roddess, they ceased to do so in the 
Vedic Period, but returned to their worship later ; or how, having once occupied Sind, the', 
subsequently lost all memory ot that country and of the E.ower Indus. 

We need not, however, labour the subject turther. Enough has been said to show that, 
from whatever angle we view these civilizations, it Is impossible to discover tor them 
a common source, or to explain their divergent characters on any hypothesis other than that 
the Vedic was not only the later of the tw'o, but that it had an independent development. 

And this brings us to another question. Are we to assume that the \ edic tollow'ed 
dlreidly after the Indus civilization in the Panjab, or that there was an interval between 
them r In Chapter XXIII Professor Langdon expresses the view that the Aryans in India are 
far more ancient than hlftory has hitherto admitted. “ Their migration,” he writes, 
“ across Anatolia, where traces of them are found in the Inscriptions of the HIttIte capital 
as early as the seventeenth century b.c., is an hypothesis entirely contradictory to the new 
situation revealed by the discoveries in the Indus Valley. Far more likely Is it that the 
Aryans in India are the oldest representatives of the Indo-Cermanic race.” Professor Langdon 
does not seek to identify the Indo-Aryans with the authors of the Indus civilization, but he 
is led by his theory on the derivation of the Brahmi from the Indus script to infer that the 
Aryans musd have been established in India and in contaCt w'ith those authors long before the 
middle of the second millennium B.c., when, according to the majority of Vedic scholars, they 
firSt entered India. With this view of Professor Langdon’s I muSf confess that 1 find it 
impossible to agree. His derivation of early Brahmi from the Indus script may or may not 
be subsTantiated. Ciranted, however, that it is w'ell founded, and granted, too, that it was 
the Indo-Aryans who evolved the Brahmi script out of the Indus piCfographic signs, is there 
any evidence that they did this before the latter half of the second millennium b.c. ? So far 
as I am aware, not a shred. The remains at Mohenjo-daro may not carry us later than the 
firs! quarter of the third millennium b.c., but we cannot suppose, because this particular city 
ceased to exi^f then or because Harappa may have followed suit a few centuries afterwards, 
that therefore the Indus civilization was totally eclipsed at that time. On the contrary, the 
remains at Jhukar only a score of miles or so from Mohenjo-daro seem to indicate that this 
civilization lingered on long after the disappearance of both Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The days of its glory had doubtless passed ; but, even so, there is no justification for supposing 
that so all important an art as that of writing wmuld have ceased to be praffised. In my own 
view nothing has yet been found either at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa that conflicts with the 
orthodox theory that the Indo-Aryans entered the Panjab about the middle of the second 
millennium b.c. ; but from the pidure w'e get in the Vedas of the pre-Aryan population, I incline 
to think that the Indus civilization eould then have beeti but a mere shadow^ of its 
former self. 



Chapter IX 


THl’: STUPA AREA 

1. THE BUDDHIST s'lUPA ANT) MONASTERY 


T HP] loftieift of all the mounds at Alohenjo-daro is the one near the north-vvesd corner 
of the site, crowned bv the Buddhist stupa and nionasterv. Includinp^ the stupa 
itself, this mound rises some 72 feet abo\e the surroundinu country and 2 2" teet 
above mean sea level. On the easd it bieaks abruptly aw.iv to the plain ; on the other three 
sides, where there are many solid ruins ot the Indus IVnod to resist denudation, the slope 
is more gradual. 

The Buddhiit monuments on the summit of this mound were mainly excavated by 
Mr. R. D. Banerji in 1922-3 ; the deeper digging in the prehistoric strata beneath them 
was started by Mr. Banerji, but chiefly done by Mr. B. I,. Dhama under my own direction 
in 1925-6. In the account which follows of Mr. Banerji’s excavations I have made 
whatever use was possible of the excavator’s own report alluded to above and have abstracted 
from it everything that seemed necessary. Where, as sometimes happens, my own 
conclusions differ from his, the fact has generally been noted. If in certain cases this has not 
been done, it is because the knowledge we have gained of Mohenjo-daro and its remains 
during the last five years has cleared,up many problems that w'ere obscure when Mr. Banerji 
firsd started his excavations and no useful purpose would now be served by recapitulating 
theories that are no longer tenable. 

The Buddhist monuments brought to light by Mr. Banerji comprise a spacious 
quadrangle open to the sky, with a lofty stupa in its middle and rows ot monastic buildings 
enclosing it on the four sides (PI. XVI). 'I'he whole complex of these monuments, including 
Stupa, courtyard, and surrounding monastery, was man_v times repaired or rebuilt — on each 
occasion at a successively higher level. Thus, the original pavement of the courtyard was 
20 feet below the bottom of the stupa drum ‘ ; the next floor w'as i to 2 feet above it, and 
then followed a succession of at least three more floors, the laSt nearly 6 teet higher than the 
original one. It is to be understood, however, that the intervals between these various floors 
is by no means uniform ; for it was only w’hen a floor had sunk in places or became uneven 
that the surface was again levelled up and a new floor laid at a higher level. Hence in one 
spot the debris intervening between, say, the firSt and second floors may be a foot in 
thickness, at another it may be two. The relative levels of these floors, as well as of those in 
the surrounding cells and other chambers, are indicated, as nearly as it has been possible to 
ascertain them, in the section on PI. XVI. Of three of these pavements, the levels are 
determined by aCtual remains ; of the two others, which are shown in dotted lines, they 
have been calculated from the indications afforded by the additions to the stupa plinth.- 

* Or 44 fftt approxiniatflv above the level ot the plain, and igg teet above mean -ica-ievel 

- It any remains of these pavenient; existed, thev had been removed bs Mr. Banerji in the euur-e ot the 
excavation of the stupa. 
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The lowesl: pavement in the series is composed of kiln-burnt bricks taken trom the 
older buildings of the “ Indus ” period. The bricks are laid flat, in a double course, with 
mud mortar between ; beneath them is a foundation of crude brick about 1 toot in thickness 
resVmg on the levelled dedaris of prehistoric siructures. I'he second pivemcnt is also ot 
burnt brick, resding on crude brick. 'Fhe succeeding pavement was laid with less care, on a 
foundation of debris. 

The original stupa, which sdood near the middle of the court\'ard and which was 
probably the first of the monuments to he eredted here by the Buddhists, sprang tnam a little 
lower level than the earliesd of the pavements. The body of it is still concealed bv later 
accretions in the core of the edifice, but sufficient is visible on the easd face, where some of 
these accretions have disappeared, to show that it had a width from north to south of jiisd 
over 50 teet. Its length trom easd to wesl cannot be precisely determined, but, including 
the sdeps on its eastern side, some of which flill exisd, it could not have fallen short of 
74 feet. To the plinth of this original structure (vide seedion on PI. XVI) there was added 
later on a low retaining wall round about the base, and at the same time the second 
pavement was laid over the courtyard. From the fahd that the foundations of the retaining 
walls are not carried down to the original pavement, it may safely be inferred that a certain 
amount ot debris had accumulated in the meantime and the level of the courtyard had 
thereby been automatically raised. The third addition to the plinth rests directly on the 
remains of the retaining wall (II), at a height of somewhat more than 3 feet above 
the original pavement. In conformity with a common Buddhist practice, this addition may 
have taken the form of a complete envelope to the plinth, and possibly to the body of the 
original stupa as well ; but if this w'as so, moiT of the envelope has long since crumbled to 
ruin. The foundations of the last addition (IV') spring from a level fully 5 feet above the 
original flooring, and the pavement associated with it must have been at lea^t another half 
a foot higher. That a long period of time must have elapsed between the building of the 
original fabric and the late^ casing will be obvious to anyone familiar with the very slow rate 
at which the floor levels rose around this type of ancient monument. Mr. Banerji climates 
it at some three or four centuries at least, and, judging by the accumulation on many other 
Buddhist sites, this estimate appears reasonable, though, as we shall see anon, I do not share 
Mr. Banerji’s view as to the date at which the stupa was first erebted. 

In relation to the quadrangle around it, the position of the stupa is not stribtly 
symmetrical, for the reason no doubt that, as already indicated, it was the first of the 
buildings to be erected by the Buddhists on this site, and the plan ot the others, that is of 
the courtyard and monastery, had to conform to the restricted space available on the summit 
of the mound. On the north the distance between the stupa platform and the surrounding 
ceils is about 2 2 1 feet ; on the south about 20 feet ; on the weft between 1 2 and 14 feet ; and 
on the east about 34 feet. The masonry of the plinth was from firsd to laft of a somewhat 
rough and ready kind compared with that of the prehiftoric monuments beneath. No 
bonding material save mud was used, and much of that has been washed out. The bricks, 
which are kiln burnt and manifestly taken from the older remains round about, are laid 
in alternate courses of headers and Stretchers, but the bond between them is frequently 
broken, and the joints are often more than an inch in thickness. 

Measured from the firsl; pavement to the base of the drum the height of the plinth 
is 20 feet, unusually lofty for a ftupa of such moderate dimensions. The approach to it was 
in the middle of its eaftetn side, and was more than ordinarily elaborate. It consifted of a 
series of Sleps and landings (Nos. 60 to 63 on plan), which led upwards into a narrow 
veftibule (64) measuring 27 ft. 6 in. wide, by 5 ft. 7 in. from front to back. On the 
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opposite side of this vestibule was a short passage (65), trom which two flights of 
steps ascended north and south to the top of the platform ; and closintr the passage at its 
western end was a small image-chapel, or nit he, the floor of which, thoui^h now destroved, 
appears to have been 3 ft. 9 in. abo\c the pavement ot the passage (PI. X\' 1 I, u). 'I'his image 
niche is 7 teet deep bv 4 tt. 6 in. wide, and occupies a particularlv prominent position, beinst 
direbtly opposite to, though sliglith' alx^ve, the approaching stairway. In it Mr. banerji 
found some remains of a sdatue of the Buddha, seated cross-leggeii, probably on a lotus 
throne, d he core ot the image, he sa\ s, was of brick coveretl with a coating of mud, which 
had originallv been painted or gilt. 

I’he flights of steps leading up from the passage 64 are 3 ft. i i in. wide, with treads 
between 10 and i i inches deep and risers k inches hi”h. Isight steps survive ot the stairway 
on the south, seven of that on the north. Whether the flights were originally continued 
in the same directtion, viz. one to the north and the other to the south, up to the top ot the 
platform, or whether they were returned westward, there are now no indications to show ; 
it is probable, however, that they were continued in the s.ime direction. 

In order to provide suflicient space for the stepped approach at the east end ot the plinth, Drum of stupa, 
the sdupa was ercbted, not directly in the middle ot the plinth, but a little to the west ot it. 

The dome of the monument has long since disappeared and ail that is left is the lower part 
of the circular drum, which is still standing to a height ot 8 tt. 4 in. above the plinth. This 
drum, the full diameter of which appears to have been about 33 tt. 6 in., is hollow in the 
centre and composed of sun-dried bricks measuring 1 1 .1 in. by 5.', in. by 27 in., laid in mud 
mortar with close regular joints. Long before Mr. Banerji’s arrival, villagers are said to have 
excavated beneath the hollow middle of the drum, to a depth of some 14 feet, in the hope of 
finding hidden treasure, and to have lighted upon a relic casket. Some fragments of this 
relic casket, which was of alabasder, were subsequently found by Mr. Banerji in the debris, 
but not enough to allow of its reconstruction. 

From the fadt that the sun-dried bricks on the inner facing of the drum were laid with Interior of 
care and presented a smooth appearance, Mr. Banerji was led to infer that the stupa was same, 
originally intended to be hollow, and on the strength of a few small fragments of painted 
piaster which were found by his assistant, Mr. Wartekar, while clearing the wesdern side ot 
the Stupa plinth, he also inferred that the interior must have been plastered and painted. 

These inferences are not unreasonable ; for there seems little purpose in giving a smooth 
finish to the brickwork inside the drum, if it was merely to be filled in with clay or debris ; 
nevertheless, I confess to some hesitation in accepting them, first because there is not a trace 
of plaster in the drum itself and nothing to show that the plaster fragments found by 
Mr. Wartekar ever came from the interior ; secondly, because among all the Buddhist stupas 
known to us in India there is not one, so far as I am aware, fashioned in the manner suggested 
by Mr. Banerji ; thirdly, because a dome of sun-dried brick could not have been safely 
constructed over so large a chamber. In building both circular and square-based stupas 
it was cutomary firt to erect the enclosing wall (which might or might not be strengthened 
by walls radiating from the centre) and then to fill up the inside with more or less solid 
debris. Chambers of not inconsiderable size for the recepetion of relics are, it is true, not 
infrequently found in the heart of such struettures, but none of the many relic chambers I have 
seen are at all comparable in size with this suf>posed one at Mohenjo-daro, nor were their 
walls ever adorned with mural paintings. All things considered, therefore, I incline to the 
view that the interior of the drum was filled in as usual and covered with a dome ot the 
cuidomary pattern. Fragments of 

Parenthetically, it may here be added that the fragments ot plasder found on the wesdern painted plaster. 
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side of the plinth were coloured blue, yellow, red, and chocolate, and bore traces ot tigures 
and decorative designs, as well as tragmentarv inscriptions in Brahmi and Ivharoshthl. 
Among the latter Mr. Banerji recognized the word samana (Skr. sriinuina') in lettering ot the 
Kushan epoch, but whether of the early or late part of it, is disputable. 

The restoration of the stupa sketched in Fig. 9 is meant merely to give the reader a rough 
idea ot the appearance it is likely to have presented in the days of the Kushans. So tar as 
the drum and dome and crowning features are concerned, the sketch is based on data gleaned 
trom more or less contemporary monuments at Thul Mir Rukan in the same District ot 
Larkana, at Mirpur-Khas, in the Thar and Parkar District:, and at Taxila in the Panjab, but 
the elevation even ot the plinth is little more than suggestive ; for the brickwork is so denuded 
that it is impossible to be sure ot its original contour. 



Fic. 9 — Conjectural restoration of ftupa at Mohenjo-daro, 


Orouped about the main stupa in the courtyard were the relics of several small 
monuments ot the same class, but nothing was left of them except their plinths, and, as will 
be evident trom PI. XV, even these were in the last stages of decay. Besides these small 
stupas, which subsequently had to be removed, Mr. Banerji unearthed a few objeCds of itone 
while clearing the eastern end of the courtyard. These included a slab of red sandstone, 
z feet in length, which he took to be a seat, two legs of the same material belonging to this 
or another seat, and tw'o broken lids of vessels or relic caskets. 

On all tour sides ot the courtyard are ranges of cells and other apartments belonging 
to the monastery. Like the stupa plinth, these structures are all built of kiln-burnt brick 
taken from older structures, and laid in mud instead of mud and gypsum, as many of the 
prehistoric buildings were.* On the analogy of other monasderies of the Kushan period. 

It may be assumed that they possessed two storeys with a wooden verandah in front that is' 

lacing inwards towards the courtyard — which would serve at once to shield them from the 

* See p. I 5 iupra. 
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sun and provide access to the chambers on the upper floor. 1 he root would be carried on 
timbers and covered with mud, with a slitTht slope inwards towards the court, the rain-water 
from which would be carried otT bv a drain passing beneath one or other ot the cells. This 
was the usual design adopted in Buddhisl: monasderies at this period, and, though in this case 
no traces of the upper sdorey or verandah has survived, the large quantities ot ashes found 
by Mr. Banerji in the courtvard, on the plinth of the sdupa and in the cells — the outcome, 
obviously, of a general conflagration — point to the existence of tar more timberwork than 
would be needed for a range of single-storeyed brick buildings, without any verandah. 

Round the courtyard and against the inner face ot the monastery, was a low wall (RR in 
plan anci seiftions) which was cvidentlv contempor.irv with the original pavement but 
subsequently repaired and heightened as the level in the courtvard rose. It served, no doubt, 
to strengthen the foundations of the monastery ami probably also to support the timbering ot 
the verandah, which we mav suppose to have been carried on brackets instead of the more 
usual pillars, since the space between the stupa and cells was too constricted tor a pillared 
verandah. At the same time this low wall would provide a conv'enient seat tor the monks 
when sitting in the courtyard. 

The entrance to the monasten- was on the east side ot the quadrangle directly opposite the 
steps leading up to the stupa. Here there was a vestibule (4 in plan) measuring 25 ft. 6 in. 
by 13 ft. 6 in., with a doorwav in the middle of its western side, and doubtless another 
doorway corresponding to it in its eastern, thouah the latter is so ruined that all vestiges of 
the doorway have disappeared. Immediately to the right, that is, to the north of this vestibule, 
is a small chapel (3), in which Mr. Banerji found eight fragments of stucco painted with 
alternating bands of red and black and belonging, as he supposed, to the robe {sanghati) of 
a Buddha figure, as well as the torso ot a clay image of a Bodhisattva wdth a necklace or garland, 
coloured red, around its neck. The walls of the chapel appear to have been plastered with 
mud and painted. The debris here also contained a few bits of moulding — pink in colour — 
which the excavator surmised to have belonged to an edging over a dado. On the floor of 
the chapel were two separate pavements of brick, corresponding with those in the large halls 
I and 5, as well as in many of the cells. As a foundation for the latter of the two pavements, 
Mr. Banerji notes that 3 to 4 inches of sand had been spread over the earlier pavement followed 
by three courses of sun-dried brick. 

Next to this chapel, on its north side, is a long narrow chamber (2) with two steps at the 
entrance, one of which consists of limestone blocks taken from the covering of a prehistoric 
drain. Although all the other steps have perished, there can he little doubt that this chamber 
contained a staircase ascending to the upper storey. In the contemporary monastery at 
Jaulian, near Taxila, the staircase is placed, for the sake of convenience, next to the chapel, 
in order, no doubt, that the monks might pay their devotions at the latter before ascending 
to their quarters in the upper storey. Manife^Iy, also, it would make for the convenience 
of the monks occupying cells on the fir^t floor that both chapel and staircase should adjoin 
the main entrance. 

The large hall in the north-east corner beyond the staircase, which measures nearly 
44 feet long by 26 feet broad, I take to have been a Hall of Assembly — a usual if 
not indispensable adjundt in the larger monasteries of this period. Its flooring belongs to 
two periods. The earlier, which corresponds both as to level and construCfion with the 
lowest pavement of the courtyard, is composed of burnt brick laid flat on a foundation ot 
mud a few inches in thickness ; the latter, which is about a foot above the earlier, is also of 
burnt brick, but laid on a foundation of mud about i ft. 6 in. in thickness. The western 
and southern walls W'ere reconstructed when the floor w'as raised, the wesfern being entirely 
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rebuilt, while the southern was sl:rengthened by the addition ot an extra lenuth ot wallinL,^ 
on its northern face (KK), behind which the original wall (fd-) can sfill be seen. As thus 
reconsdrudted, both these walls were relieved by flat shallow pilasters, 4 tt. 5 in. wide, 
projecting 6 in. from the wall face and tapering upwards tor a height ot 2 tect above the floor. 
These pilasters sfart trom the level ot the later floor and are doubtless contenijiorary with 
it. There are corresponding pilasders also in the two corners ot the Hall that have survived. 
The northern and eastern walls have almost completely disappeared, but it may sately be 
presumed that they also were relieved with similar teatures. 

In the centre of the hall are seven square plinths ot brick masonry. Three ot these 
(A, B, and C), which are on the central axis north and south, spring from the level ot the earlier 
floor, the other four (D, F, H, and J) from the level of the later floor, two of them (13 and b) 
being laid partly over the older plinths A and H. The former are approximately 5 ft. 2 in. 
square ; the latter 4 ft. 7 in. square and about 2 ft. in height. Evidently all these plinths 
served as the bases of pillars for the support ot the roof, and, indeed, in the case of the plinth F 
the firid course of brickwork belonging to the round shaft ot the pillar is ^ill preserved. 
Originally — that is, at the time when the earlier floor was laid — there W'ere three pillars down 
the middle of the hall ; but later on, when the floor was raised and the w'alls recon^rufted, 
the single row of pillars was replaced by two rows with three pillars in each. Unfortunately, 
two of the later pillars in the ea^d row have entirely disappeared along with the ea^ern wall. 

The second large hall, which adjoins the entrance vestibule on the south, is the larged 
apartment in the monasdery. It has an area of 41 feet by 22 feet and is entered from the 
courtyard by a doorway 5 ft. 4 in. wide with two ^eps on the inner side.' Inside the Hall 
are two pavements corresponding with those in the “ Assembly Hall ” and vesdibule. On 
the earlier of these sdand the remains of three brick plinths, which, like the older ones in the 
Assembly Hall, are set in a row down the middle of the hall on its N.-S. axis and doubtless 
served a similar purpose, viz. as bases of pillars for the support of the roof. Originally, they 
measured a little over 5 feet square, i.e. the same as their counterparts in the “ Hall of 
Assembly ”, but later on were twice reconsdrudfed and enlarged. These reconsdruftions 
are quite clear in the plinth M at the north end of the row, the firsd of them having been 
effeded when the floor level had risen only some 4 inches above the original pavement, the 
next when the second brick pavement was laid at a height of about i ft. 7 in. above the 
original one. 

To what use this second hall was put can only be surmised. It is more simply designed 
than the other hall, and for that reason is less likely to have been the “ Assembly Hall ”. 
It may have been used as a ” common room ”, or at one time perhaps as a refebdorv ; but, 
if I am right in supposing that the group of rooms outside the south-wed corner were kitchens, 
sdorerooms, and pantries, it is probable that, after they were built, the refedory also would 
have been located there. It should be added that, at the time when the later brick pavement 
was laid, the southern wall of this hall was reinforced by an inner lining, i ft. 9 in. 
in thickness, jusd as the southern wall of the Assembly Hall was, and a similar lining was also 
provided at the same time on the inner face of the wesd wall on each side of the entrance 
deps, the lining south of the deps being i ft. 2 in. and that to the north of them i ft. 9 in. 
in thickness. 

At the south-ead corner of the monadery the ground shelved away very rapidly, and 
consequently the ead wall of the common room or refedory, as well as of the corner room 6, 
had to be carried down 6 feet below the surface and drengthened on the outside by a heavy 
foundation abutment nearly 7 feet in thickness (PP in plan). 

\\ hen the floor level was raised, the threshold of the doorway was also raised to a corresponding degree. 
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I hus, on the easl 'iiJc ot the mona^terv there were two larLtc common rooms, an entrance 
vc^ibule, image shrine, and staircase leading to the upper storc\'. On the other three sides 
were the quarters ot the monks. '1 he majoritv of these comprised two apartments — an 
inner one tor sleeping and an outer one tor livin'j: purposes. '1 he besd ot these quarters are 
those on the north side of the quadrangle. Here the sleeping rooms arc cqu.il in size to mo.-<f 
of the living rooms, while the quarters numbered 3" and qS at the north-wesd corner are the 
biggest in the monastery, No. 3“, which was no doubt the li\'ing room, being in the form 
ot a gnomon. On this side, too, there are separate passarres (41 and 48) communicating 
with two ot the rear rooms. To what use the narrow chamber 40 was put, there is nothing 
to show. Its long narrow plan suggests that it was an image shrine, like No. 3 ; but it is 
hardly likely that there would have been two such shrines in the residential quarters. 

On the south and west sides some of the sleeping rooms (e.g. Nos. 1 ", 19, 31, and 3 1; j 
are very small, being no more than 3 to 4 feet in width — just sufficient, that is, for a bed ; 
and they are placed, moreover, at the side in■^tea^.l of in the rear of the living rooms. As 
originally planned, the monastery possessed fitteen ot these double quarters on the ground 
floor and presumably about twentv-five on the first floor, since there would he few, if any, 
common rooms above, and the space theretore which the latter occupied on the ground floor 
would be free for additional cells on the first floor. Thus, the number of monks accommodated 
in this monaitery may be estimated at forty or thereabouts. .Among the living quarters 
on the ground floor I do not include Nos. 25, 27, and 29, as there is no sleeping room 
connected with them, and it is probable, therefore, that they were used for other purposes. 

The large chambers at the back of the living quarters on the northern side are not part 
of the original design. They were added later on, some of them probably when the stupa 
and monastery were repaired, probably in the third century .\.d., and others ^till later, as 
indicated by the different hatching in the plan. It is to be understood, however, that the 
remains of these apartments are very fragmentary, and it is impossible to affirm anything 
definite regarding their purpose or date beyond the faft that they were later additions. The 
group of rooms numbered 26, 2vu, 291;, and 30U behind the southern end of the western 
range, may also be a subsequent addition, as their walls are not bonded with those of the 
cells in front of them. Judging by the plans of other monasteries of the Kushan period, 
I surmise that they served as kitchens, pantries, and sforerooms, and, if this surmise is correct, 
it is highly improbable that they were contemporary with the original edifice. Up to the 
end of the third century, if not later, it was unusual to have kitchens, pantries, and the like 
attached to monasteries. Before that the monks seem to have begged and eaten their food 
in the towns, or to have prepared it, each tor himself, in his own cell. It was not 
until conditions became more luxurious that common kitchens, storerooms, and other such 
amenities were provided, and the monks thus enabled to devote more time to their religious 
and literary adlivities. 

As to ^rudtural and other features, there is little in the much mutilated ruins of the 
monks’ apartments to be chronicled. In most of the rooms round the quadrangle there 
were twm well-laid floors of burnt brick corresponding with the brick floors of the courtyard 
and common rooms on the eastern side, and, besides these, there were remains of other floors, 
which were probably contemporary with the later reconstructions of the stupa already alluded 
to, though it is to be noted that the floors in the interior ot the cells were sometimes lower 
than the corresponding floor of the courtyard. An illustration of how these floors succeeded 
one another in the cells can be seen in the sedtional drawing on AB, PI. XVI, which passes 
through cell 24. Here there were three well-defined floors of burnt brick, the lowermosl; 
corresponding with the firsd pavement of the court, the next with the second, and the 
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uppermosl probablv with the third, notwithsdandinit that it was "-ntnc i tt. 6 ni. lovvrr thin 
the ahlual level of the courtyard at that time. 

The interior walls of the cells were plastered with fine mud and perha[is painted as well, 
since Mr. Banerji found traces of red and white paint in Room 2^, thoimh, In view ot the tact 
that this room was probablv not a living room, it is permissible to inter that the decoration 
found on its walls was not a characterisdic of the ordinary cells. One ot the ipiarters (No. 30) 
IS unique in possessing a deep niche, possibly a cupboard, in its south wall, while leading 
Chamber 22. off from another is a curious torpedo-shaped chamber (No. 22 on the south side) 
which deserves more than passing notice (PI. X\TI, /'). As may be seen trom the plan, thi^ 
narrow little apartment communicates with the small room 23 and through it with the larger 
room 24. Mr. Banerji took it to be a tomb, and says that it was formed at sonic later date 
bv the erebtion of a wall from north to south across chamber 24. That this, however, was 
not the case, is evident from the taft that the cross w'all referred to between 2 2 aiici 23 is bonded 
into the other walls and niusf therefore have been an integral part ot the monasdery, when 
it was firsd ereiffed. In the debris of this chamber Mr. Banerji found a large number of 
pots with pointed ends, which he took to be burial urns, and he adds that many of the pots 
in the lower layers were “ arranged one over the other, the lowe^ being placed on ring-shapeil 
sdands ”. He slates, moreover, that “ two large earthen jars were also discovered here, 
both of which contained smaller burial urns, each of which in its turn contained uncalcined 
human bones in crude crucible-shaped terra-cotta reliquaries. After clearing the mass of 
burial urns we came across a crude relic casket made of coarse-grained sandsdone measuring 
6 inches approximatelv in diameter with a round cavity in its centre. This cavity was i inch 
deep and was covered with a very small lid made of conch-shell. A larger lid of marble was 
laid on the smaller one. Three round copper coins of Vilsudeva, of the Siva and Bull type, 
were discovered in the upper layer of debris. In the larger burial jars of this room wc found 
a number of uncalcined bones, which avere too large to be contained in the smaller burial 
urns with pointed ends. Evidently this little shrine was regarded as very holy and was 
a favourite spot for the deposit of burial urns ”. 1 quote Mr. Banerji’s own words in view 

of the manifesd difficulty of explaining the fadls as recorded by him. That the chamber is 
part and parcel of the Buddhi^ mona^ery cannot be quesdioned. How came it then to 
contain the same type of small pointed vessels (which he calls “ burial urns ”, but which in 
the Indus Period were almosf certainly drinking goblets) that are so charaifferisfic of the Indus 
Period ? Are we to infer that these vessels remained in use right down to the time of the 
Kushans : Or, in the alternative, that for some inscrutable reason the Buddhi^ monks 
preserved these relics of an older civilization in this small chamber 1 And how, again, are 
we to explain the presence of layers upon layers of pots and debris in a chamber provided 
with an open doorway and never apparently walled up } But for the facts as stated In- 
Mr. Banerji, one might naturally have supposed that this chamber contained a staircase 
ascending to the second storey and that the space beneath the staircase was filled in with 
debris, which, if taken from the ruins round about, might well have contained pottery and 
other objects belonging to the Indus Period. But, unless Mr. Banerji’s observation is at 
fault in regard to the details, this explanation will not meet the case, and we muit leave the 
riddle unsolved. Let it be added, however, that although no other example of such a burial 

‘ Regarding these pointed drinking goblets, sec my remarks in Chap. IV, p. 37. I think there is little doubt that 
the goblets found in Chamber 12 arc of the Indus Period, and came from the surrounding ruins, where tens of thousands 
of them arc to be found in the debris. Probably they were used in Chamber 22 merely as an infilling beneath the ftaircase 
which I presume to have existed there. 
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chamber in a BlKic!hl‘^t ninnactcrv is known (o us, ,in<i thou!j:h puma t.icu: ir is iinlikeh’ tliat 
such a chamber would have been speciallv made amid rhe livinpr quarters ot the monks, these 
reasons are not in themselves sufficient to justitv us in ciiscardinq the excavator’s explanation. 


which Mr. Hanerji interprets as a posL-cremation burial, was made hv 


Another find. 

him in chamber anci has to be considered alonu with the aforesaid dcq'o-.it. In the south- 
east corner ot this chamber, at the spot shown on the plan, was a larvc earthen jar of the 
gh(ir<i type, partlv buried beneath the level ot the earliest Buddhist brick floor, partlv 
protrudinn above it, a seftion ot the flooi havint: been broken throuLth to make room tor it. 
The mouth ot the jar was covered with a slab of sandstone, and insicic it Mr. Banerji found 
a number ot the same kind of small vessels with pointevl ends that he toumi in Chamber 22 
and which he took to be burial urns, “ These,” he writes, “ were embedded in a thickish 
gluey soil mi.xed with small iragments of bones. In one or two cases a small piece ot bone 
was placed inside a crude reliquarv of coarse earthenware and then pl.iced inside a larger 
burial urn with pointed cnct, surrounded bv miniature necropolitan potterv. .Vniono the 
fragments recovered from this larcc jar were pieces ot the upper part of a paintcil vase. The 
painting in this case consisded ot thin lines ot white on the hodv, with a single horizontal row 
of stylized flowers at the base ot the neck. The most pceuliar finds were ten tragments of 
a highly polished black c'c^sci, which appears to have been pieced together before its deposiu 
The different pieces were bound together by means ot little holes bored in manv of them. 
In texture, and polish these black fragments resemble the pottery discovered at Pataliputra. 
There cannot be any doubt that the large burial jar contained the bones of more than one 
person and several different deposits.” Now it is clear that this jar mu^l have been buried 
beneath one of the later floors in this chamber, not beneath the earliesd one, since a portion 
of the latter was roughly removed when a hole was scooped out for the reception of the jar, 
and the jar itself was left half protruding above this pavement. We can be quite sure, then, 
not only that the jar is of Buddhisd date but that it is relatively late, even at that. Now, so 
far as I am aware, no other example is known of such a burial inside a cell. But that the 
idea would not necessarily have been repugnant to Buddhisd ideas is evidenced by the stupa 
in a cell at Jaulian near Taxila, which doubtless contained the bodily relics of one of its 
occupants. That the deposit was not of pre-Buddhist date, as Mr. Banerji suegested, is 
evidenced not onlv bv its position, as described above, but by the tragments of polished black 
and painted pottery found inside it. Both of these wares are characderisdic of the Buddhist 
period. The former was made especially for begging bowls, which, being much venerated 
and treasured, were more likely than ordinary vessels to be repaired when broken.^ The 
latter is evidentlv the same class of pottery as that recently unearthed by Mr. Majumdar 
at Jhukar near Larkana, and is definitely referable to the Kushan epoch. In face of these 
fadfs the conclusion is inevitable that this jar belongs to the Buddhist epoch, and consequently 
that the pointed vessels found inside it must also have been in use at the same age, but in my 
opinion there can be little doubt that the latter had been colledled from among the prehistoric 
ruins around, where even now they are to be found in vast numbers. 

Before leaving the subjedf of this alleged burial jar it should be added that Mr. Banerji 
also found below the foundations of the eastern wall ot Chamber 39 another large earthenware 
vessel which, he says, “contained a number of burial urns with pointed ends and each of these 
urns contained miniature pottery, flint scrapers, copper ornaments, and uncalcined bones.” The 
position of this other vessel under the foundations of the monastery and the presence of the flint 
scrapers indicate that it appertained to the prehistoric stratum immediately below the BuddhiT 

* Several pieces of a begging bowl repaired in the manner described by Mr. Banerji were lound some years ago 
at Sarnath. 
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structures ; and it is quite distinct therefore from the later Buddhist vessel described above. 
Near the spot where the latter was found, Mr. Bancrji also brought to light a small grave of 
a child consdrufted at some time or other on the top of the ruined front wall ot Chamber 27, 
at a height of 6 ft. 6 in. above the original brick, pavement (PI. X\d[. r). I he grave was 
built roughly ot bricks taken from the ruins and contained the remains ot a voung girl, which 
are said to have been singularly life-like when firsd exposed, but rapidlv crumbled to dust. 
From the position of the grave it is obvious that this burial cannot have taken place until 
after the ruins of the monastery had become choked with debris and sand to a height of some 
9 or 10 feet above the original floor level, since it may reasonably be presumed that the grave 
woulct be sunk 2 or 3 teet below the surtace ot the ground. Indeed, from Mr. Banerji’s 
description ot the remains it seems more than likely that the grave was quite a modern one. 

Apart trom the above, the minor finds trom the monastery quarters consisted almost 
exclusively of coins, the only exceptions being a roughly made toy horse of terra-cotta, 
a miniature jar, and a fragment ot a marble relic casket trom Room 33 ; a round lid of conch 
shell trom Room 42 ; and a tiny bearded head of painted stucco from Room 4^, which 
is evidently a non-Indian type and, as Mr. Banerji suggests, may well have been meant 
to represent a Scytho-Parthian or Kushan. 

The coin finds were many and more than usually interesting, as they comprised some 
hitherto unknown types. Mo^ important among them was a hoard of 1684 coins in an 
earthenware pot, which Mr. Banerji discovered juft below the second floor (termed 
intermediate by him) at a depth of 3 ft. 6 in. beneath the original surface. These 1684 
coins are square in shape and caft, not die-ftruck, and are of a date subsequent to the Kushan 
King Vasudeva I. No doubt they are local issues of Sind, since they have been found at 
Mohenjo-daro and (more recently) at Jhukar near Larkana, but nowhere else in India. All 
belong to the second class ot coins described below by Mr. Majumdar. Along with them 
were found, not in the pot itself, but at the same or a little lower level, seven other coins which 
also appear to be local issues of Sind and, like the above, pofterior to Vasudeva I. Another 
hoard of seventy-six coins ot \^asudeva I was also recovered in the next Chamber 3 5,1 beneath 
a floor which is i ft. 6 in. lower than the second floor in the neighbouring room and appears 
to correspond with the earliest ot the Buddhisd pavements in the court. Besides these two 
hoards Mr. Banerji tound some 200 other coins scattered here and there in the debris (notably 
in Rooms 20, 32, 36, 37, 38, and 41), which, with one exception, belong to one or other of the 
types described by Mr. Majumdar and are all referable to the age of Vasudeva or later. The 
exception in queftion is a much evorn specimen which the finder designates as Indo-Greek 
and w'hich he says resembles in size and shape the large copper issues of Kadphises I and II 

As it was tound in the upper debris of Room 38, it does not help to elucidate the chronology 
ot the buildings. 

From these coin finds it is evident that the monastery muft have been in occupation 
trom the time of \ asudeva I onwards, and trom the positions of the two hoards in Rooms -^4 
and 3 5-^ne beneath the earlieft and one beneath the second floor— it mav reasonably be 
inferred that the earlieft floor was in use during or not long after the reign of Vasudeva ^ and 


- ‘ .Mr that fifty-three h,cal square coins of SinJ tvere found in the same spot as these coins of 

\ asudeva I. but he does not say whether in the debris of the chamber or below the fird pavement. Probablv it was the 

former, but w.t^hout more exyhet information on the point it is not possible to utili.c the evidence which thes'e fifty-three 
coins might otherwise have afforded. 

that as I!' '"r circulation for several generations after his death, but it is highly improbable 
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that the second floor belongs to the period when the local square coins were in circulation. 
As to the relative dates of these floors, however, the evidence is bv no means conclusive. The 
several floors are so close together — not more than a foot or so intervening between them — 
that anyone burying a treasure and making a hole for it 3 or 4 feet deep, might 
easily have penetrated through two or three floors ; and, if this happened, the coins found 
beneath any given floor would obviously be a verv unreliable criterion of its age. Mr. Banerji, 
who made these finds, wrongly ascribed the local square issues ^ to the time of the Mauryas 
and inferred that the earliest floor was prior to the third century p.c. and the second prior 
to the second century b.c. Both dates are clearlv too earlv by several centuries. There 
is nothing whatever in the sdupa or monasderv to suggesd that either antedated the Kushans. 
The stupa may have been founded by one of the earlier Kushan kings, Kanishka or 
Huvishka,- but in view of the conspicuous absence of any coins belonging to cither ot 
these kings in the mona^ery buildings, it is unlikely that the latter arc older than the reign 
of Vasudeva I (r. a.d. 185-220). 

How long they remained in occupation can only be vaguely surmised. Some of the 
coins appear to be as late as the fifth or even sixth century a.d. and the tesdimony they afford 
is corroborated by the buildings themselves ; since it is evident from the several rebuildings 
of the stupa and the succession of pavements in the courtyard and rooms that a long period — 
hardly less than two or three centuries — must have elapsed between the original foundation 
and final decay of these monuments. Probably we shall be on the safe side if, from ^fart 
to finish, we place their hisdory between a.d. i 50 and 500.® 


II. REM.- 3 IXS OF THE INDUS PERIOD IN THE STUP.A ARE .3 

From the sectional drawings on Pis. X\T and XVIII it will be seen that the prehistoric Extent of 
remains in the Stupa Area commence immediately below the carliesd Buddhist pavement, excavations and 
Indeed, it was because they happened to be so close to the surface that Mr. Banerji firft nature of 
lighted upon them when excavating the monastery in 192 1-2. The sdruftures which he remains 
then exposed and which, from a few small objefts associated with them, he recognized as exposed, 
belonging to the Chalcolithic Age, were as follows : (a) the walls which run beneath the 
mona^ery chambers numbered 3, 4, and 34 ; (/>) two short sections of drains with some 
adjacent walling in Chambers 67 and 68 (Indus Period) on the east side of the stupa court- 
yard ; and (c) the greater part of the small group of chambers numbered 7 to 14 outside the 
limits of the monastery on the east. The reft of the Indus Period remains in this area were 
excavated by Mr. B. L. Dhama, under my personal direction, during my operations of 1925-6. 


^ He calls them kdrshdpanas and describes them as die-^ruck instead of ca^. 

2 That the ^upa antedated the monastery is evidenced, as I have already shown, by its position in relation 
to the buildings around (see p. 114 supra). 

^ Air. Banerji put the period of their occupation from c. 300 b.c. to a.d. 2C0. The former date was sugge^led by 
the local square coins which he erroneously ascribed to the third century b.c. ; the latter by the fragments of painted placer 
(see pp. 1 1 5—16 suprd)^ which he associated with the la^ rebuilding of the ^Ifipa and as'-igncd to the second century a.d. 
His arguments on this score, however, fall to the ground, firsl, because there is no reason tor connecting the fragments in 
que^ion with the ^lupa drum rather than with the inonaAery rooms round the quadrangle, which would have been tar 
more likely to be adorned with tempera paintings than the stupa itself; secondly, because the palxographic evidence 
of the lettering on these fragments is not strong enough to warrant tlieir ascription to the second rather than the third 
or fourth century a.d. 
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To have cleared these remains completely or even to the extent ot recovering; the main lines 
of their plans would have meant dismantling the Buddhist buildings above them, and, as there 
were obvious objections to removing such interesting landmarks, I confined mvsclt to sinking 
three trenches inside the ^upa courtyard, each as broad and deep as the restricted area w’ould 
permit, and a still deeper one (40 feet measured trom beneath the earliest Buddhist pavement) 
outside the north wall of the mona^ery at a point where natural erosion in the side of 
the mound facilitated the task of clearing the lower levels (PI. XIX, a). My main objeCt 
in making these deep cuttings was to lav bare the succession of prehistoric Strata from the top 
to the bottom of the mound ; for I judged that this mound, being the loftiest and moCt 
conspicuous on the site, would be likely to yield specially instructive evidence on the. question 
of stratification. In view, too, of the proximity of the Great Bath and other imposing structures 
on the w'est, I was hopeful that the remains concealed here would prove to be those of some 
religious or other edifice ot more than ordinary interest. The latter hope was not to be 
tulfilled. So far as can be judged from the seCtions of these buildings exposed in the trenches, 
there is little difference between them and many others at Mohenjo-daro. They possess 
well-paved rooms and courtyards, bathrooms, drains, water-chutes, and the like — all well made, 
though not better made than in some other buildings, and all seemingly in conformity 
with the standard patterns, but with no features out of the common. This is no proof, of 
course, that the few remnants exposed did not form part of some temple or other sacred 
edifice, or perhaps I should say, of a series of such edifices, since they belong to several strata 
and to various ages. We know nothing as yet of the form which sacred buildings took at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, nor, indeed, if they existed there at all, and it would obviously 
be rash to conclude that, because the features in question are characteristic of many of the 
residential buildings, they could not therefore have appertained to a religious one. 

Though nothing definite, however, could be ascertained about the plans and purpose 
of these structures, the digging proved very in^ruCtive in regard to their stratification. 
Between the earliest Buddhist pavement and the lowest point reached — within a space, that 
is to say, of 40 feet — seven different strata were revealed, all belonging to the Chalcolithic 
Period. The relative depths at which these strata occur and the complex nature of the 
remains will be apparent from the plans and seCtions on Pis. XVI and XVIII. In the case 
of the fourth and sixth strata the floor levels can only be surmised, since no aCtual floors exist ; 
and in the other strata also there is, as might be expeCted, considerable variation in both floor 
and foundation levels. ‘ As nearly, however, as they can be determined, the following 
represent the ground floor levels of the seven ^rata below the earliest Buddhist 
pavement : — 


i-t Stratum 

{ .' Late 1 Period) 

2 nd ., 

( .' Late II Period) 

3 '■ft 

( Late III Period) . 

4 th 

( .' Intermediate I Period) . 

3 th 

( .' „ II Period) 

6 th ., 

( „ III Period) 

7 th ., 

( .’ Early I Period) 


I to 2 ft. 

3 to 5 ft- 

7 to 9 ft. 6 in. 
1 2 to 1 3 ft. 6 in. 
I 5 to 1 6 ft. 

18 to 19 ft. 

38 to 39 ft. 


In the above table I have queried the equations between these seven strata and the 
successive periods represented in other parts of the site for the reason that in the present 
state of our knowledge it is impossible to be sure of them. We can say quite confidently 


* The drain- arc, of course, kid below the floor levels. 
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that the firt.t and second strata here belong to the Late Period and the fifth to the Intermediate, 
but we cannot be sure that the latter is to be co-ordinated with Intermediate II rather than 
with Intermediate III ; nor can we be sure that the third stratum does not correspond with 
Intermediate I rather than Late III. We must be prepared, theretore, for some possible 
modifications in these equations when the strata in different parts ot the site have been more 
tully co-ordinated. 

Between the sixth and seventh strata it will be observed that there is an unusually large Construction of 
interval ot 20 teet. It is not, however, to be inferred therefrom that the period of time which lofty platform 
elapsed between these strata was proportionately prolonged. The intervening space is in Intermediate 
occupied almost entirely by crude brick or alluvial mud heaped up artificially so as to form HI Period, 
an immense platform over the whole of this stupa area, as well as over a big expanse of ground 
to the north of it, and thus place the buildings created on it out of reach of the floods. For 
the support of this platform sfout retaining w'alls would be indispensable, and portions of 
such walls have been unearthed on the eaft and we^, the former by Mr. Banerji during his 
excavations of 192 1-2, the latter bv Mr. Mackav in The western retaining wall 

(TT) follows a north to south line immediately below the western limits of the monastery. 

The eastern one (RR) can be seen to the right hand ot the plan in PI. XVTII, rather less 
than 40 feet eait of Chamber 14U, and to the left of the pifiture in PI. XXI, u.' The 
thickness of this retaining wall has not yet been ascertained, nor is it known whether the 
existing facing belongs to the original fabric or to a later repair. Near the foot of this 
wall on its eastern side Xlr. Banerji also brought to light a long length of drain (SS in plan), 
which appears to belong to the Late Period (PI. XXI, a). 

To revert to the seven strata uncovered in the Stupa Area, stratum I is represented First stratum, 

only by a couple of walls in Chamber 11, a third between the Chambers 74 and 75, and 
a square floor of brick (62), probably the floor of a bathroom, near the S.E. corner of the 
Buddhiit courtyard. The lait mentioned, be it remarked, which is only a foot below the 
Buddhist pavement, is aligned difterently, not only from the later Buddhist courtyard, but 
from the earlier Indus structures as well. 

To the second and third strata, which I co-ordinate provisionally with the L.ate II and Second and 

III Periods, belong the majority of the remains exposed in these trenches, viz. portions of third strata, 

the four buildings K, L, MM, and N, with a narrow lane between them, and a number of 
more or less disconnected walls in other parts of the trenches. Of the four buildings in 
queflion, three, viz. K, L, and N, belong in the main to the Third (Late III r) Period ; the 
fourth, MM, also dates from the same Period, but was extensively reconsdruCted and its 
floor levels raised in the succeeding Period (Late II r). This last is a well-built edifice of 
considerable size - and is distinguished by the presence of a number of small paved bathrooms 
and particularly well-made drains, which suggest that it was mainly devoted to bathing purposes 
and formed part of the large hydropathic e^ablishment to which the Great Bath and other 
structures on the weCt also belonged. Of the drains wdiich served this building and which 
belonged to the later reconstruction, one (EE) is carried east and weft along the inner side 
of its northern wall through Chambers 10 and i i and so beneath the monastery shrine (3) ^ ; 
a second (FF) empties itself from the bathroom 67 into the street drain (HH) on the north ; 
and a third (GG) running south to north through Room 68 also discharges into the street 

^ On the north it can hardly be hoped that any remains ot a retaining wall will ever be found, iiiice that is the 
direction from w hich the Indus Hoods invariably used to sweep down, and mueh ot the mound on that side has consequently 
been washed away. Whether a retaining wall will be found on the south, remain, to be seen. 

2 Its Western half is buried under the fabric of the stupa. 

" In Chamber 10 there js a vertical drain connecting with EE, which served the upper storey. 
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drain HH a few feet further wesd (PI. XX, b). A view of these drains as they^ emerge into 
the lane appears in PI. XX, b. The second of them was lined on the inside with a coating 
of gypsum plaster containing an appreciable percentage ot lime. I he other drains may also 
have been similarly lined. Whether the lime was intentionally mixed with the gypsum or 
was in natural combination with it, is slill a moot point, but it is noteworthy that gypsum and 
lime mortar was also used in the Great Bath, and that pure lime plasfer also occuis at 
Mohenjo-daro. It is evident, theretore, that the properties of lime as well as of gypsum were 
underwood and turned to account. 

In the middle of building K Mr. Banerji believed that he had found the remnants of 
a broad staircase ascending the great plattorm on the east side, but the further clearance ot 
this building has shown the supposed steps to be illusory. 

The lane between the buildings MM and N runs easb to weft as far as the western corner 
of the latter and then turns north. The Sdreet drain JJ, which serves it, belongs to the third 
^ratum ; it was covered by two lines of bricks laid pent-wise above it, and, like one of the 
drains inside MM, was lined with gypsum and lime plaTer. 

The minor obje6ts in the debris of these trenches belonged largely to the same classes 
as those found throughout the rest of the site, comprising the following : — engraved seals ; 
plain and painted potsherds ; figurines ; cones and balls of terra-cotta ; beads of copper, 
faience, ivory, bone, shell, stone, and terra-cotta ; pieces of copper implements ; chert flakes 
and cores and the like. These objeCls are dealt with in the later chapters of this work, and 
only a few need be noticed here. Among them the following belong to the second and third 
strata respeittively. 

Second Stratum. 

(u) Miniature figure of a frog roughly cut out of shell, r6in. long (Dm. 95). 
From Room 63 of building MM, 4 ft. 6 in. below the earliest BuddhiSf pavement 
(PI. XCVI, 15). 

{b) White sdeatite seal, *95 in. square (Dm. 56). From north side of idupa ; 
4 ft. 7 in. below earliesd Buddhisd pavement (PI. CVIIl, 1 58). 

Third Stratum. 

(e) Miniature figure of ram, of yellow faience pafte, from which mo^d of the glaze 
has disappeared. r6 in. long (Dm. 103). From Room 63 of building MM, 7 feet 
below lowesd Buddhist pavement (PI. XCVII, &). 

(d) Broken white sdeatite seal, i‘4in. square (Dm. 189). From lane on north 
side of sdupa ; 9 feet below Buddhisd pavement (PI. CV, 57). 

(e) White sdeatite seal (Dm. 72). From lane on north side of Tupa court ; 9 feet 
below Buddhisd p.avement (PI. CXII, 390). 

(y") Fragment of sdeatite seal (Dm. i 2 i). From lane on north side of sdupa court ; 
7 feet below Buddhisd pavement. 

(g) Oblong white sdeatite seal 2-i x 0-65111.; holed for suspension (Dm. 255). 
From trench outside north-we;ft corner of sdupa ; 8 feet below Buddhisd pavement 
(PI. CXII, 406). 

The following may have belonged to either the second or the third sdratum. It 
was found on the north side of the sd:upa court, 6 feet below the Buddhist pavement, 
in debris where all traces of the second floor level had been desdroyed : — 

(h) White sdeatite seal, ri in. square (Pi. CVII, 116). 
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lo the fourth (? Intermediate I) stratum belong the range of Chambers "7 to 80 at Fourth stratum, 
the north-wesd corner of the monablery, some fragments of walling a little to the north of them, 
a single wall running cast and west beneath Room 64 on the easl side of the stupa, and two 
other walls which lie beneath Room 8<? in building K. The first of these remains, viz. the 
Chambers 77 to 80, were repaired and added to in the succeeding period and to this later 
period belongs the pavement in Chamber 78. 

1 he hifth (? Intermediate II) Period is represented in these cuttings only by secdions Fifth stratum, 
of two walls, viz. one running east and wesd beneath Chamber 63 near the south-east corner 
of the stupa, at a depth of 13 to 17 feet below the Buddhist pavement (cf. Seedion CfH 
on PI. XVIII) ; the other also running easd and west, through 81 and 82, beneath the 
north-west extension of the monasterv. The latter is a massive and finely built piece of 
walling, nearly 7 feet thick, pierced by an opening and provided on its southern face with 
an offset. It is probably coeval with the Great Bath, and, when followed up, it will doubtless 
be found to belong to a building of importance. Prom this or possibly the preceding (6th) 
level comes an ash-coloured steatite seal (Dm. 135), i'4 in. square, which was found 
17 ft. 6 in. below the earlicsf Buddhist pavement at the S.E. corner of the Stupa 
Court. It bears the usual figure of a unicorn with a legend above, and is in no wav different 
from the seals emanating from the higher levels (PI. CXV, 555). 

To the Sixth (.? Intermediate III) Period two small fragments of walling appertain — Sixth and 
the one on the north side and partly beneath the massive wall of the Fifth Period juSf alluded seventh strata, 
to, and the other near the north-wesd corner of the ^fupa. The Seventh (? Early I) Period, 
which is the earliest yet reached in this part of the site, is represented only by the low wall 
and adjacent pavement in the deep trench outside the north-we^f corner of the monastery, 
a photograph of which appears in PI. XIX, u. The potsherds, etc., found at this level 
included nothing worthy of particular remark, and were in all respeifs similar to those 
unearthed at higher levels. 

NOTE ON THE COPPER COINS FROM STUP.^ AREA 

By X. G. Miijumdiir, d/.z/. 

In PI. CXLIII (Nos. 1-26) are illusf rated some seledled specimens of the copper coins 
discovered by Mr. R. D. Banerji in 1922—3, in chambers around the Sfupa.' The coins, 
which are over 2,000 in number, may be broadly classified as follows : (i) 338 coins of the 
Kushan king Vasudeva I, bearing the standing royal figure on the obverse and the figure 
of Siva and the bull, or a throned goddess, on the reverse ; (ii) 1,823 rectangular, or oblong, 
coins bearing a nimbate figure, the cross, trident, series of pellets, etc., on one side or the other, 
but without any legends ; (iii) 9 oblong or circular pieces with the device of the fire-altar on 
one side and a crude human figure on the other, and similarly without legends. There are 
only a few which do not appertain to any of the aforesaid classes, e.g. No. 20 and the coin 
of an Indo-Greek king. The latter, it may be observed, is the only one of its kind 
among^ the Mohenjo-daro coins and seems to be the earlieif of the lot, although on 
account of extreme corrosion it is difficult to assign it to anv particular king. Mr. Banerji 
states - that in 1922—3 he discovered at the site “ four thick oblong copper coins inscribed 
with pidtographs ”. But there is nothing to show that these and other similar pieces 
discovered since then were a(ffually intended to be used as money and not as amulets. 


1 JSR. 1922-3, p. 103. 


Ibid., p. 103. 
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Of the three classes of coins mentioned above, No. ii is the most important, as none 
ot this type has so far been described by numismatists, 'fhese coins are cast and not 
die-struck, and are specimens of the indigenous currency of Sind. Out ot the lot ot 1,82 3 
coins as many as 1,684 were found inside a pottery vessel in Chamber No. 34, on the west 
side of the Stupa. Among the rest some were found mixed up, according to Mr. Ranerji, 
with coins ot \’asudeva 1, for whom the generally accepted date is r. 185—220 a.d., 
3 in. below the level of the Buddhist pavement in Chamber No. 35. This circumstance, 
however, does not necessarily ^ indicate that coins of class ii were current along with those 
ot Vasudeva I. On the contrary, the tormer afford some clear indications showing that 
they belong to a much later date. On most: of them there occurs a nimbate figure dressed 
in a type of garment that we find worn by royal figures on the coins of Kushan kings, later 
than Vasudeva I.- A point in their drapery which is particularly to be noted is that the 
lower edge of the garment, as it falls on the legs, takes the shape of a bow-like curve. 
A reference to the published plates ot Kushan coins will show that this feature is absent in 
the earlier issues, for instance, those ot the two Kadphises, Kanishka I, Huvishka, and 
V asudeva I, which invariably present the straight-edged garment.^ No doubt, on the coins 
under review the execution of the figure is much cruder and more degraded, and the 
human form and dress are extremely stylized, but their affinity with the later series of 
coins is unmisf:akable. A figure in the Kushan dress ^ exadtly similar to that on the 
Mohenjo-daro coins occurs on a piece illustrated by Cunningham (CMI., pi. vi, i). 
This bears a few letters which cannot be earlier than the fifth century a.d. 

In most ot the coins, as also on some ot the Kushan issues, there is seen a trident close to 
the nimbate figure. Mr. Banerji suggeffs that the figure represents Buddha. But this view is 
untenable, since Buddha is never depiited in the dress of a Kush.ln king on the coins or 
elsewhere, nor can the trident be associated in any way with his representations. On the 
eoins the trident is either held by the king or placed in close proximity to his figure. This 
being so, there can be little doubt that the nimbate figure stands for the king. The nimbus 
around the king s head shows that these coins must be placed later than the time of the 
Kadphises kings, who are represented on their coins without this mark of divinity. An 
interesting clue is supplied also by the excavations at Jhukar (i92-’-8), in which sealings 
with characters ot about the fifth century a.d. were found associated with coins belonging 
to the same type as class ii of Mohenjo-daro. 

Coins ot class hi present two features which also possess some chronological significance ; 
first, the well-known fire-altar w'hich occurs on the coins of the Kidara Kushans, the 
Ephthalites and the Sasanians,“ wTo are all later than Vasudeva I ; secondly, the crude 


‘ It i= noteworthy that during the excavations of 1927-8 in the StQpa section we unearthed a hoard of about 1,100 
copper coins, w hich are ail ot \ asudeva and do not include a single specimen of coins of class ii. The references concerning 
Mr. Banerji 5 remark^, here and below, are to his unpublished report on Mohenjo-daro excavations submitted to the 
Director-General ot Archotology in India. 

t-mith s Cir.V.'-gae of Co:n> in the InJun Musewn, vol. i, pi. xiv, figs, i-ii ; Cunningham, Luter Indo-Scythians, 
pi 1, ,*igs. 2-18 ; .tnd pi. ii, figs. I-IO, 12-13. 

-* Cunningham, C.ln> of the In.L-Seyt/,tnns,j\. xv, 9, it, 12, rj, and pi. xvi, 1-6; Smith, Catalogue of Coins 
in the Indian Mineun, pi. xii, i, 3, and pi. xm, 8-10. d'he Straight-edged garment is found also in the sdatue of 
Kanishka troni Matiuira, .ISR. 1911-12, pi. Iiii. 

■* Ct aho coins dn-covered at I’axila bearing human figures imitated from Kushan design, but of a much cruder 
npe, JSR. 1914-13, p. 34, No., 41-4. 

C, LI riUi n ^ lidfii , L.jtc’ pi v'l, i \ pi vii, i ; pi iv, 
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human hrrure, recalling that found on the so-called “ Puri-Kushan 
to Vincent Smithd belong to the fourth or fifth centurv a.d. 


coins, which, according 


The majority of coins from tne btupa site beinsj thus eicner contemporaneous with 
\ asudeva or demonsfrably later in date, it is reasonable to conclude that the Puddhisfs 
occupied Alohenjo-daro about the beginning of the third centurv a.d. and held 
it till the fifth century a.d., which is the approximate date assiirnable to coins of class ii 
mentioned above. In this conneefion it may be relevant to note that a number of potsherds 
bearing Brahmi inscriptions were discovered by Mr. Banerji and subsequent excavators 
in chambers around tne Stupa and amidst the loose debris covering the surface of the Bath 
area, at its north-wesdern corner. The writing exhibits features wTich arc tvpically Kushan, 
but the paliEography of this period is not yet sufficiently established to enable us to determine 
whether the inscriptions are Early or Late Kushan in date. 

It w’ill be seen that on coins of class ii manv of the devices are cut awav and are 
consequently incomplete. Evidently the local moneyers started from a cait copper sheet 
which was made into a number of strips. The desired weight and size were next obtained 
by cutting these strips into separate pieces. In this process they were necessarily obliged 
to cut away many of the devices which were intended to be borne by each individual coin. 
Thus in the manufacture of these coins the moneyers of Sind seemed to have followed 
praftically the same method as that adopted in the case of the earliest Indian coinage.^ The 
redangular cast coins dealt with here vary in weight between riS and 1-99 grammes. There 
is only one coin (No. 1 1) which weighs less than a gramme, being ‘935. No. 21, which 
differs in point of shape, etc., from the rest, w'eighs 2-215 erammes. 

I give below a brief description of the individual coins illustrated in Plate CLXIII, 


s. 

Weight in 

Size in 


■ - 

No. 

grammes. 

inches. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

I 

1-52 

-5 5 

Upper -part of standing iiimbate figure with 
trident to right. 

Part of ninib.!te figure. 

2 

1735 

-35 

Do. 

Cir.ly the nimbus of a figure 
WltPi Cfuis db' -VO. 

3 

1-845 

-50 

Do. 

T-.vo lines of pellets acro.-s 
the field. 

4 

1-575 

-55 

Standing nimbate tigure with portPn of iegs 
and left iiand cut av.-.ay : cross to the left of 
the nimbus. 

Do. 

5 

i-8o 

-65 

Upper part of nimbate figure; no trace cf 
trident mark. 

Pellets. 

6 

1-76 

-65 

Standing figure, head cut away ; portion of 
trident to the right. 

Devices not clear. 

n 

/ 

1-435 

-65 

Standing nimbate figure, head partly cut a'.v.iy ; 
no trident visible. 

Pencts. 

8 

1-515 

-70 

Head of shanding figure gone ; no trident 
visible. 

Traces of pellets. 

9 

1-18 

-55 

Do. 

Cross and pellets. 

10 

1-485 

-65 

Do. 

I races oi pciict-'. 

1 1 

-935 

^ Catalogue 
" Cf. Smith, 

-55 

of Coins it 
op. cit., p. 

Cross below a line ol pciicts ; portion; of 
nimbus at two corners. 

! the Indian yiuseunt, vo;. i, p. 92. 

514 ; and Bhandarkar, LeSurcs cn An^tent T:di :n 

Pcil-ns. 

Ku-nii’natios, p. rto. 


K 
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s. 

Weight in 

Si-ze in 



No. 

grammes. 

inches. 

Obver;.e. 

Reverse. 

12 

1-195 

•50 

Cross in the middle and portions of nimbus at 
tivo corners. 

Senes of pellets. 

13 

1-64 

■55 

Do. 

Two crosses and portion of 
nimbate head. 

14 

1-49 

-60 

Cross below a line of pellets. 

Elliptic device. 

IS 

1-64 

-60 

Cross below two parallel lines of pellets ; part 
of nimbus at the lower left corner. 

Two lines of pellets. 

16 

1-62 

•60 

Cross above portion of nimbus ; a second 
cross at the lower right corner. 

Lines of pellets. 

17 

1-99 

■70 

Portion ot nimbate head and trident, which is 
to the left, below a line of pellets. 

Irregular lines of pellets. 

rS 

2-71 

•80 

Crude human figure. 

Fire-altar. 

iq 

3-81 

-85 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

1-99 

-70 

Horseman to right (partly defaced). 

Human figure (partly defaced). 

21 

2-215 

•80 

Bull with trident at the side ; line of pellets 
to the left of trident. 

Coins of Vasudeva I 

Trident and line of pellets. 

22 

8-455 

1-30 

King to left with usual drapery and sword at 
his side, making an offering with right hand 
placed over an altar ; a long slalF-like objecl, 
which may be the trident, in left hand : 
Greek legends effaced. 

Tw-o armed ^iva with trident 
landing behind him, bull 
landing to left. 

23 

8-88 

1*30 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

5-46 

1-30 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

6-51 

1-30 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

7-63 

i-io 

Do. 

Goddess seated on throne. 

Note. — These coins are in 

a very poor condition. For Nos. 22-5 cf. Whitehead, 

Catalogue of Coins in the Lahore 

Museum, 

v'ol. i, pi. six, 

209, j.-ii 

for No. 26, ibid., pi. xix, 228. 
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SD AREA 

THE GREAT BATH AND ADJACENT BLTLDIVCJS 






I N the Stupa Area the moA interesline^ feature is the larRe hath on the wesl, separated from 
the Stupa by a distance or roughly 190 feet. Its plan and sections are shown on 
Pis. XXII and XXI n, with which niav be compared also the proieilion drawing 
in PI. VII. 

This bath, which belongs to the Intermediate Period,^ wa'' cleared in 1925-6 
under the direction ot Sir John INIarshall, and in size and conception is the mosf elaborate 
ftrudture that has up to the present been found in anv part of Mohenjo-daro. 

It is consdrudfed of specially cut bricks of varving sizes ranging from lO’iy x ym x 
2’2 in. to 1 1 X 5T5 X 2'25 in. It is evident that the bricks, which in the firsf place were 
moulded, were not cut down to a definite size ; they vary particularly in length and breadth. 

The dimensions of the bath are : wesf side, 39 ft. 4 in. long ; easd side, 39 ft. 3 in. 
long. Its breadth at the south is 22 ft. 1 1 in., and at the north 23 ft. 4I, in. There is, 
therefore, a difference ot 5.^ inches in the width of the two ends, and of i inch only in the 
length of the two sides. This is a rclativelv accurate lav-out for brickwork, and the slight 
discrepancy is amply atoned tor by the verv careful finish of the masonrv — a finish so good 
that the writer has not seen its equal in anv ancient work.- 

At either end of the bath is a raised platform (32 and 34) (Pis. VUI, XXI, /', and 
XXV, d), extending its whole width. Each platform is 3 ft. 3I, in. wide, and stands i ft. 4 in. 
above the floor of the tank ; and leading down to each is a well-consdrucded flight of Teps, 
of which the northern one Is 8 feet wide and the southern one 7 ft. 10 \ in. wide. 

The northern flight ot steps is the better preserved, nine treads In all remaining, whose 
average rise is 8‘6 inches and width 9^25 inches. The southern flight has suffered greatly from 
the adtion of salt, but nine treads ^ill remain out of the original ten (PI. XX\^I, a). 

The floor ot the bath Is of bricks of the same size as those of its walls and stairways. All 
are carefully laid on edge wdth their axes running north to south. The thickness of the 
paving has not been ascertained, as this could not have been done without damaging it ; 
but by analogy with the bathrooms found in private hoaises, it is probably very thick, both 
for the sake of flrength and to prevent water from percolating throut^h it. 

At the south-western corner of the bath, towards which the pavement gentl;,- slopes, 
there is a square hole in the wesdern wall measuring 9 inches wide, by 65 inches high, to provide 

1 Sec pr 24-6. 

^ It call? to mind the tiner.eis of the brickuerk in moduevai InJi-.n .tnd Burraeoe bnt.dinp,, e.p. at Sarnith and 
Pagan. — [Ed ] 
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an outlet tor the v.eiter. This hole drops another inches immediately inside the face of the 
avail, and it was probably plugged from the inside with a block of wood (PL XXl, />)d 'Phe 
ditferences of level in the various corners of the tank were well thought oat. They are 
given further on in this chapter. 

The thickness of the walls of the tank is uniformly 4 ft. 5' in. An interesting feature of 
the walls, which was first observed on the eastern side, was subsequently found to extend all 
round. A thick layer of bitumen, averaging i inch in thickness, was applied to the outside 
ot the walls ; and, presumably to prevent the bitumen from creeping, a thin retaining wall, 
one brick or 1 1 inches in thickness, was built against it (PI. XXV, d). Behind this retaining wall 
and between it and another wall, a filling of clay, 2 1 inches thick, was rammed.- The 
structure of the walls was the same on all four sides of the tank, and also at the corners that 
turn in towards the stairways. 

Miisonry . — Despite the slight inaccuracy of the lay-out of the tank, its masonry, as stated 
above, is remarkably good. The bricks forming the inner faces of the walls are laid in 
alternate headers and stretchers, the joints being exceedingly fine and quite equal to those of 
modern work. Indeed, it w’ould be impossible to insert even a visiting card between the 
bricks. I he cement used is white in colour and composed of fine sand mixed with a large 
proportion ot gypsum and a smaller amount of lime.® It is now in a very powdery condition, 
and would long since have been washed out, unless the bricks had been set very close together. 
The analysis of this cement made by Mr. Muh. Sana Ullah, the Archaeological Chemi^f, 
is as follows : — 


p3um 

Carbonate of Lime 
banJ 


4475 percent, 
40-00 „ „ 

2-47 » 


Tot.al 


The hearting ot the walls appears to have been as carefully laid as the faces, although 
not always in alternate headers and stretchers. One course, for instance, was all headers, 
while in the one above or below it the bricks were laid in the following order : stretchers, 
headers, headers, headers, stretchers. The facing of brick that was added to keep the 
bitumen plaster from creeping, was laid as headers throughout. 

The bricks were extraordinarily v.'ell made with perfeftly plane faces and sharp edges. 
^uch bncrcs as these could hardly have been made in an open mould, or, if so, they must 
ha\-e been trimmed down afterwards. The smoothness of the brickwork is not confined 
to the exposed races only, but extends to those parts of it that were necessarily 
hidden. Certain striations on the bricks suggest that they were first trimmed with a saw"^ 
or other implement and then very carefully rubbed down, a practice which obtains in 
modern tim.es. 

In^ the quoins on each side of the stairways, closers were used to afford proper breakino- 
of the joints. These closers are 2-45 inches wide, or exactly half the width of a header. 
The perpends ate in consequence exceedingly regular and quite up to modern standards 
ot Drickwork. Phe norizont.rl courses are not quite so £iood, there beinsf a considerable 


1 

2 

3 


I'his LcL’ c.m only just bo seen in tbo rliot.'gravh. 


The space tor this c 4 ;- fiiiing may be seen on 
The hme may have been found in eombinatTn 
bee, however, p, 16, footnote i. — [Er>.] 


the left of Plates Till .rad XXI, i. 

with the gvpsum, not intentionally added to it. — [E d.] 
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variation in level. The brickwork on the eastern side of the tank was c irefully examined 
for any deteff of this kind, and it was tound that there was a variation ot 7 inciies in the whole 
length of one course and of 6 inches in another. This 2Tiav be due to settleme.nt, of which 
there are also other indications. 

To lay a course perfectly true without the aid of a level of some kind is a verv dirhcult 
task, and the masons who built the bath could hardlv have had such an apparatus. In Egvpt 
the square was employed for this purpose in verv earlv times. 1 Whether the same instrument 
was in use in Mesopotamia, we know too little about the masonrv of that countrv to 
decide. 

T/ie Stdirs. — A curious feature of the two sdairwavs leadincr down into the b.ith is the Stairways, 
presence of a channel 9‘2 5 inches wide and inches deep, running parallel with and at the 

base of the loweff sdep of each. This channel penetrates into the two sides of each slairway 
for a distance of 3-5 inches. 

At either end of each tread there is a recess of the same width as the tread and 2 '^^ inches Wooden treads, 
high and deep (PI. XXVI, a). Traces of bitumen were found in mosl: ot these holes, and 
it is probable, therefore, that the treads were covered with wood, which was fixed into the 
sides of the sdairways with a bitum.inous cement. Corroborative evidence is supplied by 
the arrangement of the bricks in some of the steps. They are laid slretcher-wise along the 
edge of the sdep, and without further protection would quickly have become det.xched when 
the mortar uniting them had once been sodden with water. Why the bricks of the treads 
were not laid as headers with one end securely faiftened beneath the bricks of the step above, 
is not apparent. Each brick is io'3i^ inches long, and the treads inches wide ; so that 
there would have been a margin of it inches, just sufficient for insertion in the step above. 

That the covering of wood for the steps was contemplated from the first is evidenced by 
the holes at either end and the channel for timber at the base being part of the original design 
and not cut later. Obviously, it was thought that, as the wood was to protect them, there 
was little need of care in laving the bricks beneath. L,et it be added that it is not unlikely 
that the wood was overlaid with copper. The following objects were found in the debris Objects found, 
that lay in this tank : badly corroded copper chisel (SD 2052) ; steatite spacer (SD 1963) 
illustrated in PI. CXLVII, 5; heart-shaped piece of faience inlay (SD 1535) illustrated in 
PI. CLV, 43 ; and a shell rosette (SD 2375) piclured in Pi. CLV, 37. 

The Drain . — The drain at the south-west corner of the b.itii is separated by a space ot The drain. 

5 inches only from the northern face of the southern platronn. It runs through the western 
wall of the tank which is 4 ft. 7,', in. thick, then through a thickness of i it. 8 in. of clay 
filling, and afterwards through a second wall, 3 ft. i it in. thick, beyond which it enters 
a chamber (36) (PI. XXIV, a and c) measuring 22 ft. 4 in. long E.— W. by 5 ft. 7 in. wide 
N.-S. There it becomes an open channel in the floor, i ft. 6 in. wide and 4— 4'5 inches deep. 

The sides and floor of this channel are of burnt bricks carefully laid lengthways in a very 
fine gypsum and sand cement. At the western end of the chamber the channel widens to Corbelled 
2 ft. 3 in. and then enters a long passage (37) (PI. XXIV, a and b), 2 ft. 4 in. wide, with passage, 
a corbelled roof, which is high enough to allow a tall man to walk through without stooping. 

The exadl height is 6'8 feet from the floor to the top of the arch and 5-7 feet to the spring 
of the arch. 

The pavement of this passage as well as of the chamber is of well-made bricks, of the same 
size as those used in the tank, laid on edge with their lengths running the same way as the 
axes of chamber and passage. After leaving the chamber the corbelled passage makes 
a graceful curve to the north, and then after travelling northwards for some 35 feet, curves 

^ In coribinat.'' .n with a piumb-bob. 
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Roof of drainage 
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Masonry. 
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once more to the wesl:. From this point the drain awaits turtiier excavation.^ It sliould 
be noted that trom the beginning of the firsl; curve the drain "raduallv draws awav from the 
wesdern wall of the bath (PI. XXII). 

That the Chamber 36 was covered with a flat timbered root is clear from tlie holes that 
ftill exisd, one opposite another, in the side walls of the chamber and w'hich were obviously 
designed to take square wooden beams. These beam-holes average 12 inches hif^h bv 
9 inches wide and 1 3 inches deep. They are not at equal dislances from one another, but 
set in pairs at a disdance of 3 ft. 2 in. apart, with a space of 8 ft. 4 in. between the pairs. The 
bases ot the beam-holes are 6 ft. 3 in. above the floor level.- Twm of these beam-holes can 
jusd be seen in PI. XXIV, ,1. 

At the wesfern end ot Chamber 36 is a man-hole, 2 ft. 3 in. wide bv 3 ft. 7 in. long, of 
sufficient size to allow a man to descend into the chamber and vaulted passage (37). The 
wails ot this man-hole dlill ftand considerably higher than the roof of the passage 
(PI. XXI\ , u), but the easdern side of it has disappeared, probably owing to its having resded 
on one ot the roof beams of Chamber 36. 

Masonry oj Corbelled Passage 37. — The masonry of the walls and roof of the passage is 
rough, ordinary bricks measuring 1 1 x 5I x 2I inches being used in its consdruedion, set as 
alternate headers and sdretchers in gypsum cement. The corbelled roof was conslrucded of 
seven courses, wTose overlap is somewhat irregular, as may be seen in PI. XXIV, b. 

The masonry ot the floor of the passage is superior to that of the walls and roof. The 
bricks are ot the sam.e kind as those used in the bath, and are laid on edge with their axes 
runniiig m the same direedion as the passage. These floor-bricks are laid only in mud cement 
and are covered with a heavy deposit of salt. 

Le’vels oj Bath and Drain . — Levels were carefully taken, especially of the floor of the 
oath, to ascertain the accuracy ot its setting. These are given below and show the height 
Oi each corner above the lowest portion of the floor, i.e. that immediately adjacent to the 
drain-hole in the S.W. corner : — 


\.E. Corner. N.W , Corner. S.E, Corner. S.W. Corner. 

8 in. 8 A in. 4 ^^* o in. 

Despite the facT that the floor of the bath has settled slightly, the falls to which it was 
laid ^ill suffice to empt\- it.® 

The^ platforms jusd above the floor at the northern and southern ends of the bath were 
also carefully levelled. In the case of the southern one it was found that it definitely sloped 
downwards towards the wesdern end, which is 0-35 feet below the eaftern end. The eastern 
end of the northern platform, however, was found to be one inch below the western end, 
thus allowing the water to dram into the N.E. corner of the pavement. 

The sdeps of the northern sfairway are in a better sdate of preservation than those at 
the south. Their average height is 8 ft. 6 in. 

The bottom of the channel at the easdern end of Chamber 36 is 6-5 inches lower than 
the south-wesdern corner of the tank, this drop occurring in a distance of 10 feet. The 
channel drops another 3 inches in the length of the chamber and there is another 
drop of 3-5 inches in that part of the passage where the corbelled roof is sdill in position. 


‘ Since writing, the has been conin 

traveiiir.g in a north-w esterlv direction tor a little 
shall priibahly never know where it led to. 

- I '3 5 feet below datum level. 


■letely cleared and proves to have again changed its course, 
v.av it disappears owing to the depredations of brick-robbers. 


After 

We 


® The rainwater that now nins into this bath slill drains awav 
of the mound. 


through the corbelled passage to the outside 
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At the point where the roof is broken away, the drain is 13 inches below the floor of 
the bathd 

It will be seen from the plan on PL XXII that the inner wall-' ot the bath stand within 
another recfangular enclosure, whose walls are 3 ft. s in. thick. The intervening' space, 

I ft. 8 in., between these outer walls and the walls of the hath was fllled in with a mud fllliny, 
so as to make a very thick composite wall. In the angles formed bv the recessing of the 
four corners of the inner wall, brick piers were built (28, 29, 30, and 31) — one of whicli mav 
be seen in the left-hand corner of PI. XXI, />.- It was probably thought that to nil in 
comparatively large spaces like these with a clay fillino; only, would lead to a settlement of 
whatever was built over them. On the other hand, it h.as been sutrijesfed that these piers 
may have been intended to support some ornamental features, such as columns or Tatues. 

In the clay filling between the two northern piers were found ; a larpe faience disc- 
shaped bead (SD 1 885) at a level of 4 feet below the surface of the ground and a spindle-whorl, 
also made of faience (SD 1894), at a depth of 6 feet below the surface of the ground. The 
fir^t is illustrated in PI. CXLVI, 20, and the second in PI. CLVII, 41. 

The walls so far described are enclosed by yet another series of walls, 3 ft. 6 in. thick 
and separated from them by a disTance of 6 feet on the south, cast, and west, and of 2 ft. 8 in. 
on the north. The upper parts of these w'alls are preserved to a certain height at the northern 
and southern ends, both ends being provided with six apertures (PI. VUI and XXI, /'). 
These apertures, except one which was used as a doorway, were at a later date partially filled 
in and served as windows. Cross-walls, more or less regularly placed, form a series of cells 
in the intermediate space which were filled up with a mud fillincr.-* 

The cross-walls at the northern end are two in number and somewhat centrally situated. 
The arrangement is the same at the southern end, but here the cross-walls are considerably 
thicker and the space between the walls narrower. On the easd there are no less than four 
very substantial cross-walls, but, unfortunately, those on the w'esT: have been very badlv 


* To facilitate a comparison of these levels with these of other p.irts of the site, the top of the well iinmeJiatelv to 
the eaft of the tank (Chamber 16) was used as our datum level The present top of this well is 168-1 feet above mean 
sea-level. To this datum level various points in the bath and drain arc referred below : — 


X.W. Corner of Stupa Courtvard 
S. W. Pavement of Bath . 

Landing at top of Northern Stair 
Corners of Bath Wall — 

S.E. Corner .... 

S.AT. Corner .... 

X.E. Corner .... 

N.W. Corner .... 

Bases of beam-holes in Chamber 36 . 

Height of walls of Chamber 36 . 

Base of channel of drain at eastern end of Chamber 36 

Floor of eaflern end of corbelled pas5.age 

Spring of arch at this point 

Top of arch at this point .... 


31 lect above datum. 
7-0 toet below J.itum. 
I foot above datum. 

"■9 feet above datum. 

7- 3 feet above datu.m. 
S-r feet above datum. 

8- 4 teet above datum. 

1- 8 feet below datum. 

0- 3 teet above datum. 
8-3 teet below datum. 
S-6 teet below- datum. 

2- 9 feet below datum. 

1 - 8 toet below datum. 


The average level of the top ot the masonry ot the chambers on either side of the w eii i^ o-f> feet abo\e the datum 
level : that of their foundations is y-i feet below datum. 

^ These average in size 5 ft. 6 in. long E.-\\ . by 3 ft. 6 in. wide X.-S. 

^ This svblcin I'f forming a platform is known in Egypt and Mesopotamia in ali periods and is cqualv 
common in India. 


Foundation 
enclosure wall. 


Objects found. 


Fenestrated 

walls. 


Platform round 
bath supported 
on mud'filled 
masonry cells. 



Objects from 

foundation 

cells. 


Fenestrations. 
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daniaeed, owins to this portion of the building: having been used as a quarry. \\ hat tew 
indications ot cross-walls remain here seem to agree in t'lcir arrangement witn those 
on the opposite side of the bath, except that to accommodate the drain the northern wall of 
Chamber 36 was a necessarv addition. 

As one would expect, but few antiquities were contained in the cells tormcd by these 
cross-walls. In the northern cell on the eastern side there was unearthed a sfeatite seal 
(SD 2 1”;) bearing an unusual device. This came trom a level ot 2 tt. 10 in. below the 
surface and it is illustrated in PI. CXII, 385. On the same side but in the fourth cel! from 
the north there was found a faience spindle-whorl (SD 1231) at a level of 6 teet below 
the surface, which is pictured in PI. CLVII, 47. Associated with this whorl was the 
trawment ot faience ot tubular construction, illusdrated in PI. CL\"II, 46. There was also 
found in the western cell on the southern side of the bath a fragment ot a faience 
vessel (SD •717) at a level ot 4 ft. 10 in. below the surface. This last piece is shown 
in PI. CLVII, 26. 

Consolidated as all these walls are with mud filling, they would seem to have supported 
an ambulatory around the bath of the width of 1 5 feet or so. The outermost of the three 
walls surrounding the bath supports a fenestrated wall overlooking this portion. Assuming 
that the apertures in this wall on the eaftern and western sides w'ere of the same size as 
those on the north and south, as seems probable In view of the preservation of the two that 
still remain at the southern end of the western wall, there would have been nine on either 
side. It is possible, of course, that the middle one of the three walls surrounding the 
bath also had a series of apertures, though no trace now remains of them. 

The apertures in the fenestrated wall average 5 ft. 4 in. wide, and each is now rebated 
on the inside by additions of Liter work. In the original plan it was evidently Intended to 
make in all six apertures in the southern wall. But in the course of alterations at a later period 
one ot the openings was blocked up in order to provide a jamb for a doorway (9) between 
two chambers (8 and 10) beyond (PI. XXVIII, c/). This %vas done when the openings were 
narrowed, as is proved by the blocking being bonded with the jambs. 

The middle pier at the south end between Chambers 35 and 10 has disappeared ; what 
remains of the sills on either side is late work. The piers on each side of it were narrowed 
to 4 ft. I In. in width by the addition of either a single layer of bricks on each side or of two 
layers on one side. The fourth aperture at the eastern end of the row appears to have been 
similarly treated, but some of the added bricks were subsequently removed. From the 
careful way in which it was carried out, this narrowing of the apertures appears to have 
been done soon after the erection of the buildings. Two of the windows in the northern 
fenestrated wall and also the two windows that remain on the west of the bath were 
narrowed in si.milar tashion. 

All the apertures are 3 ft. 6 in. deep, their added rebates being loL inches deep 
and 6 inches wide. Their present sills, which, I repeat, are later additions, average 
on the south i ft. 3 in., and on the north i ft. 10 in., above the pavement of the 
ambulatory.! 

Enclosure II 'all . — The massive wall that encloses the bath and its surrounding chambers 
has a batter on the outer side or six degrees from the vertical and a narrow footing at its base. 
The inner face of the wall is vertical. On the east and south the thickness of the wall is the 
same, i.e. 6 tt. 3 in. On the west, however, the wall is considerably thicker, measuring 
7 ft. 3 in., and a portion on the north, excluding the added walling, is 7 ft. 8 in. thick. Why 


! 'I’his pavc.Tient h i i' Ct .i'ro-.e J.Uura level. The origin.-il height cf the sills tvas 2 inches below datum. 


SD ARHA 
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there siroiild be the?e elivergences in width it is difficult to s.iv, unless the tound.itions ot 
earlier buildings vrc'c utilized.’ 

Both the great enclosure wall and. the rooms inside it were built on toand.itiijr.b or crude 
brick, as is seen in a deep cuttino- outside tlie S.is. corner of the wall as well as in other 
cuttings within the building. 

There appear to have been six entrances in the great enclosing wail of the bath, two of which 
are on the south, three on the east,- and one on the north. It is possible that there was also a 
doorway in the wesdern wall, but both the wall and the apartments iminediateb- within it have 
almost entirely disappeared, and we have no means of determining their precise arrangement. 

The two doorwavs (i and 2) in the southern wall are well preserved. The easdern one (2) 
was not originally of the size shown in the plan ; it was enlarged in the course of alterations at 
a considerably later period, as is shown bv the fact: that the exisling jambs are built of verv 
interior masonry, some of the re-used bricks being placed on edge. A drain of a later period 
was aftually laid above the weslern jamb of this doorwav.* 

The entrance (i) near the wesdern end of the southern wall, which is here 6 ft. 4 in. 
thick, is 8 ft. 8 in. wide.' The wesdern jamb is bv no means well defisied, and it is probable 
that the doorway was originally very much narrower than it now is. 

On the northern side ot the enclosure wall there is a small entrance 3 tt. lolr in. wide, 
which was partially blocked up in later times. A portion of it was found to be well paved 
with a floor inches thick, consisding of three courses of cut brick surrounded by a wainscot 
of brick 3|- inches high and 2-} inches thick. The doorway was actually blocked up by the 
building of a later wall parallel to the northern face of the enclosure wall.^ The outer or 
northern face of this later wall is built with a slight batter of about 5 degrees from the vertical ; 
its N.E. corner is illusd:rated in PI. LXX\d, c. Its southern face is rough and uneven, and 
was never intended to be seen. The narrow space between the two walls musd, therefore, 
have been filled in with either clay or rubble, so as to form a very thick composite mass, the 
purpose of which was presumably to enlarge the area of the building. The addition 
is certainly of later date, as its foundations are higher than those of the wall it masks. This, 
however, is to be expected, and no considerable space of time need necessarily have elapsed 
bet%veen the building of the two walls. 

Outside this composite wall there is an important drain, 10 inches wide, with brick sides 
and covered in with sdone blocks averaging i ft. 6 in. long by 9 inches wide and 4^ inches 
thick. These sdones are rudely cut and dressed and were apparently used simply because 
of the difficultv of obtaining bricks ot sufficient length to span the drain. It was impossible 
to roof this drain with a corbelled arch owing to the height of a roof of this kind. 


Entrances to 
Great Bath 
building. 


Later wall 
parallel with 
and outside 
northern wall. 


Drain covering 
of stone blocks. 


^ The levels of this wall are as follows : Top of X.E. corner of wall, 1 1 feet above datura. Top of S.E. c.irner of 
wall, 8-9 feet above datum. Foundations of S.E. corner of wall, 4-2 feet below datum. Top of S.W. corner of wall, 
4'4 feet above datum. Top of footing at S.W. corner of wall, 1-4 feet below datum. Base of footintr at S.W. corner 
oi wall, 2-8 feet below datum. 

^ It is doubtful it there was more than one entrance (a very sm.-ill one in Chamber 16) on the eastern side. Tlie 
other two apertures referred to by Mr. Mackay do not appear to have been carried through the thickness of the wall. 
T/Vr Pis. VII and XXII.— [Ed.] 

^ Its present fill is I foot above datum level, but is a later addition. 7 ’he original sill is c-2 feet above datum. 

Sill c-6 feet above datum Icr-cl. 

® ri. XX 3 ', a, shows this entrance with a wall across it in process of eveavation. On the north side of the latter 
are the two funerary vessels referred to on p. 86 above, which appear to have been deooeited here after tne entrance 
had been blocked up and the outer parallel wall (which does not appear in the photo) added. — [Ed.] 
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Passage 3. 


Chamber 5. 


Passage 10. 


Objects found. 


Passages 11, 12. 


The buildings to the north of this drain belong to the same period as the bath, but they 
have as vet been onlv partiallv excavated. ^ 

Chanihcrs surroundinz Bath: Southern End . — The western doorwav in the southern 
enclosure wall gives entrance to a passage (3), 1 1 tt. 8 in. wide, which extends nearly the width 
of the building. Its floor was covered with a thick paving, ot which a considerable portion 
now remains, but in a ruined condition.- About the level of this pavement was found the 
well-preserved pottery model of a bull (SD 2184), that is illuslrated in PL XC\ 11 , 22. At 
the wesdern end of this passage a well-preserved doorway, 3 tt. 1 1 in. wide, gives access to 
a small room (4) measuring 10 ft. 1 1 in. E.-\V. by 1 1 ft. pd in. X.-S. Part of the original 
paving of this room sdill remains, together with a portion of a horizontal drain. 

At the easdern end of passage 3 a doorway, 4 feet wide, leads into Chamber 3, which is 
of the same size as the companion room above described." The cross-wall in which the 
doorwav to Chamber 5 is situated is 4 ft. 7 in. thick, and consisds of two portions placed 
alongside one another. The easdern portion is bonded only in places to the northern and 
southern wails of the chamber, while the wesdern portion (i tt. yd in. thick) was added slightlv 
later and is not bonded at all except in its upper part. A portion of the original paving of 
Chamber 5 still remains. Beneath it there is a wall of earlier date. There was found in 
this chamber the fragment of painted pottery (SD 1759) that is shown in PL LXXXVIII, i. 
This was at a level of 10 teet below the surface. 

On the northern side of passage 3 there are twm simple doorwavs (6 and 7), each measuring 
3 ft. 9 in. wide. The corners on the northern sides of these doors show a considerable amount 
ot wear, which was roughly repaired at some later date. These doorwavs give access to 
passages 10, 1 1, and 12, which communicate with one another. 

Passage 10 leads by doorw'ay 9 ■* into the small compartment 8, measuring 12 feet by 
6 ft. 8 in., in w'hose northern wall there is another doorwav, 3 ft. 3 in. wide, which 
communicates w'ith the area around the bath. This latter doorwav is verv well preserved and 
has rebated corners. ^ In the passage w'e^ of Chamber 8 were found the sdeatite seal 
(SD 370), illustrated in PL CVII, 118, and the decorated carnelian bead (SD 1198) shown 
in PL CXLVI, 43. The sea! was unearthed at a level of 8 feet, and the bead 3 ft. 3 in. below 
the surface of the ground. 

It should be here noted that the two cross-walls that separate 8, 10, and 1 1 are slightly 
later additions ; the northern jambs of the doorways through them abut againsd and form 
part of the blocking of two of the apertures in the fenesdrated wall on this side of the bath. 
Neither of these walls is bonded with the walls of the passage, which seems originally to have 
been one long continuous corridor. 

In passage ii there was unearthed from a depth of 10 feet a very fine faience 
spindle-whorl (SD 1984), exacdly like that illustrated in PL CLVII, 41, and which was made 
probably in the same mould. The same passage turns at right-angles towards the north (12), 
and gives access to Chambers 13, 14, and 13 on its easdern side. Walls have been e.xposed 
below the pavement level of Chamber 13, the wesdern wall of which is very badly damaged, 
and the doorway in the south-wesd corner can only jusd be traced. Here was found, at a level 


‘ See Annual Repd, ArcAsAcgi^a! Surrey of India, 1927-8, 
;i-e;e buiki'.nj-'S given. 


in which an account ot the excavation of 


- 1 he t. p ot this pat eincnt is 04 icet .ibcve datum. 

■' I ! eSC l.^a^’.bcr^ ni.iv have been porters’ lodges, as each commands a Joorwav 
' 'I'hc sill ot tl'-is door i, c 2 teet above datum. 

® Its S'ii is c-8 teet above datum, i.c. on practicaliv the same level as the 
edge ct the hath. 


in the enclosure wall, 
pavement that once lay around 
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of ft. 6 'in. below the surface of the around, the shell rosette fSD 1106} picffured 
in PI. CLV, 36. 

The doorway of Chamber 14 is blocked up, and a verv wide aperture in the eastern wall, 

7 ft. i in. in breadth, which has been fdiled in with inasoiirv, may possibly conceal a 
water-chute. In the blocking of this fdled-in aperture is a small Jr.iin measuring “ inches wide 
and 6i in. high.^ A considerable portion of the original paving and part of a thin partition 
wall sfill remain. 

Chamber 15 has been subdivided by a cross-wail, in which there is a doorway Water-chute. 

3 ft. 1 1 in. wide, an addition made at the same period as, or later than, the walls of the cham.ber. 

After the removal of some late brickwork from the easdern wall, the remains of a very large 
water-chute appeared, measuring 5 ft. 10 in. wide X.— S., by 4 ft. 10 in. deep. Phis 
was built of cut bricks measuring lO'py x 5‘5 x -'5 in. The wesdern side of the chute 
has a slight batter of about 10 degrees to permit of the easier descent of water from the roof 
of the tank building. The flat base of the chute was built or bricks carefully laid,- and it now 
communicates with a paved pit measuring 6 ft. 4!- in. long X.— S. by 3 ft. 8 in. wide, 
which was built at a later date. The base of the pit is 10 inches below the base of the chute. 

In the Late Period this chute was no longer in use, and was filled in with broken brick 
and rubble topped with a coating of brick. At the same time a thin wall of rough masonry 
was provided to close up the street side, so that a recess or bench might be provided for the 
chamber to the wesd of it. 

There are traces of an earlier wall, possibly belonging to the Early Period, along the 
W'esdern side of this chamber. 

Two pieces of shell inlav (SD 2214 and 2447) were recovered from this chamber. The Objects found in 
fir^d piece was from a depth of ^ feet below the surface and is illusdrated in PI. CLV, 32 ; the Room 15. 
second lay at a level of 6 feet below surface, and is shown in PI. CL^", 33. There was found 
as well the faience vessel (SD 2390), to be seen in PI. Cl, 9. This lasd was 5 feet below the 
surface. 

In passage 12 opposite this chamber (15) were unearthed a large bead of variegated 
llmesdone (SD 1399) pidured in PI. CXLV, 52 ; and the copper rod (SD i“8i) shown in 
PI. CXLIII, 32. These were 6 ft. 2 in. and 4 feet below surface, respectively. 

Chamber 16 does not now communicate with passage 12, but a small blocked- Chamber 16. 
up doorway at the southern end of its wesdern side shows that it once did so. The easdern 
wall of this chamber is difficult to understand. There are traces in the wall of an aperture 
7 ft. 2 in. wide, which was and sdill is blocked up. South of this aperture is a second one, 
measuring only 2 ft. 4 in. wide, whose sill is 1-25 ft. below that of the other doorway. It 
would seem likely that the smaller doorway was the original entrance from the chamber to 
the outside of the building. This probability is borne out by the blocked-up doorw'ay of 
similar size opposite it that enters passage 12. The higher level® of the sill of the larger 
doorway indicates that it was an alteration of later date which was subsequently closed. This 
room contains a well, and its fir^ unimposing doorway sufficed for the entrance of the 
servants, whose duty it was to draw water. This well will be discussed later. 

Yet another chamber (17) on this side of the bath could once be entered from the 
passage 12, but the doorway in its we^ern wall was blocked up at a later date — a point to 
be noticed more fullv anon. A second doorway in the northern wall opens into Chamber 18. 

Chambers surrounding Bath : Northern End . — The small doorway in the northern enclosure Chamber 24. 
wall originally gave access to passage 23, which has been deshroyed at its western end. The 


® 3-1 feet above Jatuin. 


t The base of this drain is 0-2 feet above datum. 


® O'l feet above datum. 
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Chamber 25. 


Passage 22. 


Chamber 18. 


Stairway. 


eastern end of tb.e passage is blocked up bv a solid mass or masonrv, supporting Liter walls 
and paving on a kind of platform. This later brickwork entirclv conceais tire southern side 
of the entrance dcorwav, which from its size, however, can hardiv have been an iimportant one. 

The wesdern portion of the parallel corridor C4 also has been des'LfO'reii. This corridor 
formerly communicated with passage 22 at right angles to it, but when the slaircase was 
built in passage 2 2 the doorway betw'een the two was blocked up.^ I'hc bath could then only 
be reached from corridor 24, through Chambers 25 and 26. 

Both the northern and southern walls of Chamber 2y are fenedtrated, but originally 
they each contained a series of doorways, the sills of which were raised at a later period. In 
the former there were four apertures averaging 5 ft. 6 in. wide, all of which were blocked 
up, thus slightly altering the plan in this part of the building. The southern wall of this chamber 
is now provided with three windows and a doorway, the former measuring 4 feet wide, and 
the latter 5 It. 3 in. wide. As in the lenesdrated wall on the south of the bath, three of these 
apertures were subsequently narrowed from 5 ft. 3 in. to 4 feet by additions on either side, 
and at the same time their sills were raised by about a foot.- A portion of the original 
pavement of Chamber 25 is still intaft, and is on the sam.e level as the old sills. At the 
eastern end of the chamber is a cross-wall provided with a door.® 

The doorway in the southern wall of Chamber 25, which remained unaltered save for 
the raising of its sill, communicates with a long narrow chamber (26), itself in communication 
on its southern side with the area immediately around the bath. Here were found further 
remains of paving agreeing with the level of the floor of Chamber 25. In this chamber (26) 
was found the imitation carnelian bead (SD 1998), which is shown in PL CLVn, 8. This 
was found at a level ot 8 teet below the surface of the ground. 

Passage 22, which is 6 ft. 6 in. wide, is subdivided by a cross-wall in which there Is a 
doorway 4 tt. in. wide, whose sill is in good preservation.^ This is clearly a later addition, 
tor the jamb is not bonded with the passage wall. At the southern end this passage tormerly 
gave access to Chamber 18 by a doorway 4 ft. 1 1 in. wide, which was blocked up at a later 
period. Chamber 18 was then entered from Chamber 17 by a doorway in its southern wall. 
This latter chamber was also entered from passage 12, but ceased to be of any use as a 
chamber atter the northern end of the passage was cut off by a cross-wall. 

Ihere is some ground for believing that the doorway in the southern wall of 
Cnamber 18 vas cut alter the weslern wall had been blocked up, but owing to its bad slate 
of preservation there can be no certainty on this point. The eastern jamb is Still 
well preserved, but the weslern jamb has been entirely stripped of its facing, and there is, 
in conscC|ucnce, some uncertciinty as to its original width. This I have climated as 
4 It. 4 In. A certain amount of the original pavement of this chamber sPill remains. A niche 
set high up in its weslern wall is a later addition. The only objedl; recovered from this 
chamber was a slate palette, ot a dark-grey colour (SD 2577), which is fully described in the 
chapter on Household Opjecds, etc. This was lound lying at a depth ot 7 feet below the 
surface of the ground. 

At the northern end of passage 2 2 there is an imposing flight of sdeps.® Eleven treads 
now remain, each averaging 10 in. wide and 8 inches high. These sdeps, which 
are exceptionalh well preserv^ed, apparently once led to a second sdorev and perhaps also to 
the root. I he height ot tne roof must have been considerable, as the walls at the N.W. 


1 I he 5ih o! this door is i •» k-ct above Jarom and the top of one of its jambs 8-05 feet above the sill. 
I he Old sii.3 are at a ieve! or 1-5 *cet above dttum and the later silis a-c feet above datum. 


I he si'.l ol this 1, i-.^ met above datum. 
Rising from 1-3 to 94 feet above datum. 


I '6 teet above datum. 
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corner (4 Chaniber 19 have been deiiuded to beloev the level of the beani-holesd The space 
to the north ot this staircase (21) is entireb' liiled up with brickwork, evidently to support 
the upper part ot the sfairwav, cvhich no lonpcr exists. T.viny on top of this brickwork 
was a large fragment of an alabaster dish (^D of which enough remained to ascertain 

its original size. This was dntwn and is shown in PI. Cl, ;; i. 

Chamber 20 is ciifficult to undersdand. It was subdivided at a later date bv a cross-wall Chamber 20 . 
which was not bonded with the walls of the chamber. A doorwav in this wall gave access 
to the western half of the chamber. Its original entrance — a small one in the S.W. 
corner- — was at a later date entirely closed in bv the building of the sdairwav to the west; of 
it, and no other entiw from this side was provided. This room, therefore, shared the later fate 
of Chambers i " and i 8 ; when they were no longer used thev were tilled up with debris 
to support other structures. The two niches in the eastern wall of this chamber certainly 
appear to be blocked up doorways leading into the street. The northern one is 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide,“ and the southern 4 ft. 10 in. wide. The partial blocking of these two entrances is of 
very rough work, and their jambs are surmouiitcd with brickwork equallv inferior in qualitv. 

It is difficult to undersdand whv two doorwavs set so close together were required here, unless 
Chamber 20 was a main entrance and extensively used before the wesdern wall ot the chamber 
and the sdairway beyond were ereoded. 

Chamber 19 was entered from passage 22 by a doorway 4 ft. 9I- in. wide.^ In the Chamber 19. 
northern portion of this chamber there is a sdairway, 4 ft. 7 in. wide, rising from a little 
platform. The treads are 8 inches high and deep. This slairway possibly led to the floor 
laid above Chambers 17, 18, and 20.’ 

A cross-wall, 2 ft. in. thick, divides Chamber 19 into two portions, but it lacks a Bathroom, 
doorway. The eastern half of the chamber contains the remains of a bath whose pavement is 
made of bricks measuring iO' 6 ^ by 5’5 by 2'2^ in. An edging made of bricks placed on 
edge sdands 3 inches high around the bath. The niche in the wall beyond resembles those in 
the adjoining chamber. Part of it is blocked up with cut bricks of the same kind as those 
used for the bath, w'hich indicates that the niche was built at the same time as the bath. On Water-chute in 

pulling away part of this blocking w'e found that there had formerly been a water-chute set in thickness of 

the thickness of the wall and forming part of the original consdruedion of the building. The wall, 
chute is 2 ft. 8 in. wide N.-S., and varies from 3 ft. 9 in. to 4 ft. ■’ in. in depth, owing 
to its wesdern side having a slope of about 45 degrees. The cu: bricks of which it is made 
measure 1 1 inches long bv in. wide bv 2i in. thick. These bricks when set in place were 
very carefullv rubbed down so as to form a smooth surface. 

In the sdrect outside this chute is a paved brick pit measuring 4 ft. 6 h in. 

long N.— S. by 3 ft. 8 in. wide E.— W. The walls of this pit, one brick in thickness, 

sdand 2 ft. 8 in. above its paving. It is certain that this pit w'as built at a later date 
than the chute, for there is no way for water to escape from it except by a small opening 
at the top. 

In the Late Period the chute was dispensed with and filled up roughly with brick, level 
with the top of its sloping wesdern side. Its eastern side, at the same time, W'as closed in with 
a thin and badly built wall forming a recess in the easdern wall of Chamber 19,4 ft. 6 in. 


^ TliCV sl.’.nd at an average licigb.t ot 9-7 feet above datum. 

“ I'he level of iti sill is I'c teet above d-rtura. 

Its sill is 1-8 feet and the tops of its jambs 6-i icet above datum ievoi. 
^ Its g.ivenient is I'tj feet above datum. 

^ The platform is I foot above the raring and there are nine slops. 
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wide, and 2 ft. 6 in. deep, which mav have been used either as a seat or as a henL'h to hold 
water-jars for ablution purposes. 

The Use of the Bath . — That this great bath was used for bathing purposes there can be 
no doubt, but whether entirelv for pleasure or bv wav of religious cerenionv it is at present 
impossible to say. Judging from the fact that baths are a prominent feature in nearlv everv 
house at Mohenjo-daro, it would seem that ablutions played an important part iii the lives of 
the people that once lived there. And a large bath where numbers of people could gather 
together to bathe would have been to them what their baths were to the Romans in various 
parts of the world. 

That the bath was used by old and young, sdrong and weak alike, is suggesded bv the 
two shallow sdeps built againsd the edge of the platform at its northern end (PI. VIII). 
This platform is only a little over a foot above the pavement of the bath, but the 
thought ot negotiating a sdep of this height covered by water would alarm some adults 
fearful of slipping, as well as children. The exisdence of these fteps is an argument againsd 
the use of the bath for keeping sacred animals. 

The method ot filling the bath is a problem of considerable interesd. As before 
mentioned, there is a well of large size (6 ft. 2 in. internal diameter) in Chamber 16 easd of the 
bath (PI. XXV, b'). This well is lined with wedge-shaped bricks, 1 1-|- inches long by 2d inches 
thick, which are 5I inches wide at one end and 4d inches at the other. Surrounding this well, 
whose present top is used as our datum level, and separated from it by a disdance of 13 inches, 
there is a circular wall, made of ordinary bricks, whose foundations do not go down very far. 
It is possible that this circular wall built around the well was provided to sdrengthen its coping. 
After a narrow door had been blocked up in the wesdern wall of Chamber 16, a doorwav 
which corresponds in size with a second narrow doorway in the easdern wall of the chamber, 
this apartment seems to have been isolated from the others. There are two outlets for water, 
averaging in size i ft. 3 in. wide by 8 inches high, in the we^ern wall of the chamber, but 
these appear to be ordinary drain holes, and there is seemingly no outlet for water from these 
leading into the bath. The writer is of the opinion that the water from this well mu^ have 
served some other purpose than filling the bath. 

Conpivuclions at Scutk-'-atesl of Bath Enclosure., Block 1 . — There is a very curious burnt 
brick construcfion on the wesd ot the bath towards its southern end. As will be seen on the 
plan (PI. XXII), the greater part of Block 2 is divided up into a number of recdangular 
sections, Xos. i, 2, 3, and 4 ot which have been entirely cleared. Each sedtion is a^olid 
block of masonry separated by passages measuring 2 ft. 5 in. wide, whose walls now average 
4 tt. 6 in. high (PI. XX\T, c). Some of the sides of these brickwork masses are provided 
with vertical chases averaging in size i foot wide by 9 inches deep. The spaces between 
the chases average 2 ft. i in. in width. Remnants of ptaving occur in mosd of the passao-es, 
the walls of which now sdand in places 4-65 ft. high.* ^ ’ 

It V ill be noticed th.at the distribution of the chases is most irregular. The two southern 
blocks (3 and 4) have ten and six respectively, not more than five on any one face. Block 2 
has three chases on each of its northern and southern sides, and Block i has none at all. Nor 
are the chases set exacdly opposite one another across the passages ; there seems to be no 
definite relationship between them. 

Vith the idea of ascertaining if .anything lay inside these blocks of masonry, a hole was 
sunk in No. 3 to a depth of over 15 feet. Solid masonry was met with for over’ 9 feet, and 


Ine bottonu ot the chases ar.d the paving ot the paS5?.ge3 average 2-5 feet above datum. 
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below this was a mud filling upon which the bricks restedd The fillintr found in these 
passages consisted ot ordinary debris, and Sir John Marshall is of the opinion from charcoal 
tound inside the passages and other considerations, that this building, which is of the 
Intermediate Period, was a hot-air bath, the heat being disdributed through the chases, which 
served as flues, to warm the walls as well as the floors of the building above, which has now 
disappeared. 

But few antiquities were found in or about these blocks of masonrv, and those 
recovered afrord us no clue as to the use of the building. From the passage between Blocks 
4 and 2, at a level of 3 feet below the surface, comes the small ofFerings-sdand (SD 2101) 
that is illusirated in PI. LXXIX, S. In the passage wesd of Block 4 there was found a small 
faience bead (.“^D 2to8), of cvlindrical shape, and Iving on the masonrv between Block 4 
and the bath enclosure wall was the jar-stand (SD 2 100) that is shown in PI. LXXXIII, 53. 

To the south of this group of brickwork masses, there is a series of rooms (5), whose 
foundations have been partiallv exposed, laving bare the remains of thick walling beneath 
them. The spaces between the walls below had been filled in with cl.iy and heavy paving 
laid over this to form a platform, whose present level is verv nearly the same as that of the 
brickwork masses to the north.- The interior filling seems to be contemporaneous with the 
original ktrudture, the whole belonging to the period ot the bath. 

A fairway (7), 3 feet wide, gives access to this platform on the south. Of its sdeps 
seven now remain, each 10 inches wide and 8 inches high (PI. XXI\’, From the level 

of its foundations it is evident that this fairway is a later addition. 

The side of the platform against which this sdairway is built has a batter of 5 degrees from 
the vertical. And on the easdern side of the platform (6), which abuts closely againsd the western 
wall of the bath enclosure, there is a similar batter. The present height of this wall, which is 
no less than 1 1 ft. 9 in. thick in its upper part, is 10 feet.'* The great thickness of the walls 
of this building to the we^ of the bath certainly augurs some sdrudlure quite out of 
the ordinary. 


CCXSTRUCTICdNS 0 \ SOUTH OF BATH BUILDIXCfS : BLOCK 3 

In a very curious building to the south of the bath enclosure, some of the walls have 
chases similar to those in the building jusd described. It is separated trom the bath 
enclosure bv a sdreet, 1 1 feet wide (PI. XXV, c), in which traces ot a large drain, which 
doubtless once ran Its entire length, have been discovered near the easdern end. 

The wall of the Intermediate Period on the southern side ot this sdreet marks a very 
important building ; for its northern face is battered throughout its entire length (PL IX). 
And a deep shaft cut along the face of part of this wall shows that it resds in places on older 
walling, wTIch its foundations slightly overhang. The bricks of the upper wall measure 
12 by yd by 3 inches. In the wall below, however, several sizes ot bricks occur, namely, 
loj by 4J by 2|- inches, and 12 by yj- by 2J inches. The foundations of the bottom walling 
have not vet been reached. The level of the base of the upper wall on the southern side of 

1 The fo!lo'.vip.g arc the exact leveb : Present surface of brickwork, 6-2 teet ab.e.e uatu;:i. Bottom of in.asonrv, 
34 feet below datum. Beginning of mud four. Jations, 34 feet below datum. 'I'ota! depth reached, 9 9 feet 
below datum. 

- To be exacT:, the platform averages 6-9 feet above datum. 

^ T hat remains of the top of this sUiirway is 04 feet above datum. Its found iti.ms are 6 feet lower. 

* I'l'.e foot of this wall is but a little lower than the south-western corner ot the gre.at enclosure wail nl the b.ath 
iust oppiclte it. 
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the slreet is r; feet r.bove the wall of the same period on the northern edc.^ 1 he southern 
wall is considerably higher, presumably owing to the later addituan.s ro it on its southern side, 
which are verv considerable and at present prevent us trom examining the earner and more 
important building beneath. 

The following antiquities were found in the above afreet : deal (SD 2444), illustrated 
in PI. CVn, 105, and recovered from a depth ot 6 teet below the surtace ot the ground; 
seal (SD 2010), shown in PL CVI, too, from a level of 10 feet; and an unfinished stone bead 
(SD 2324) from a level of 7 feet. 

Courtyard 3, whose northern portion has been partially destroyed, measures 26 ft. 9 in. 
N.-S. bv 39 ft. 9 in. E.-W. The pavement, which has entirely disappeared, rested on a mass 
of unburnt brick, filling up and overlaying the chambers and walling of the Intermediate 
Period beneath. The present walls of this courtyard are ot the Late Period, and their 
foundations do not go below the crude brick filling.- They are best: preserved at its south- 
eastern corner, where thev stand about 3 teet high.^ 

It would seem that this courtyard was originally open to the sky, for the difficulties of 
roofing it would have been considerable owing to its great width and length. There may 
possibly once have been piers or columns in the centre, but of these no traces now remain. 

Court 4, adjoining Court 3 on the easd, measures 26 ft. 9 in. long N.— S. and 25 feet 
wide E.— W. On the eastern and western walls there are six and five chases respebtively, 
averaging i ft. i in. wide by 10 inches deep (PI. XXVI, Z>). On the southern wall there 
are four chases, set close together and partially blocked by a wail built up against them.* 
The present upper walls of this chamber belong to the Late Period, and their foundations 
do not descend below the bases of the chases that are in them. The best preserved portion 
is in the south-eastern corner of the court, which ^ands 5 ft. 10 in, high. 

The floor of Court 4 is partly paved, but this paving is at an average level of some 
8 inches below the foot of the walls that surround the court. It is possible that a thicker 
pavement once existed here, of which the bricks now exposed were the lower courses. Below 
the portions of pavement that now remain was a clay filling, probably of the Intermediate Period. 

Court 4 seems also trom its size to have been open to the sky. For some reason or other, 
the walls on the three sides of it have been strengthened by the addition of facings on the 
inner side, which are 2 tt. 9 in. thick on the western side, 3 feet thick on the south and 2 feet 
thick on the east. The foundations of the walls againsl which the racing walls lie are on the 
same level as the facings themselves. 

In this court was found the well-preserved copper awl (SD 2511) that is illusdrated in 
PI. CXXXII, 6, and again in PI. CXLIII, 37. It lay at a level of 3 feet below the surface 
of the ground. 

The remainder of this block of buildings is difficult of interpretation, owing to the filling 
up of the spaces between the walls of the Intermediate Period — filling which has not yet been 
cleared away. The later sfrucdures above served as a quarry for brick, and little now remains 
save outcrops of walling of the Intermediate Period, which are covered with pavements of 
the Late Period that have been demolished. Further to the south again there are remains of 
other buildincs (Block 5}, which will be dealt with in turn. 


* 'I';..: 'M'c or the uprer southern wait is exactly level vcith datum. 

- Tl'.is r.ihng is of Intermediate date. 

^ Tiic ieveh ot the '.v.ilis of the corners oh the court above datum are as follows : S.E. Corner, Top 12-24 feet; 
P- tt< tn. n,- 1 feet. S. 4 t'. Corner, Tup 1 0-7 feet ; Bottom, 9-6 feet. X.E. Corner, Top 1 1 -7 feet ; Bottom, 8-8 feet. 

* 1 ne average icsei or tt.e bt'C f-t each cnase is 8*4 feet above uatura. This is S-i feet above the pavement that 
r.ui around the edee 'V the bath. 
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B/',:k 4.- — A solid block of niasonrv (i) of the Intermediate Period resls on earlier wallina; 
and fJliny. w hereas the portion marked 3 in this block represents a mass ot mud filling, upon 
which there is a small amount of later wallinp. Until the later struclures have been removed 
and this filling cleared awav, it is impossible to show upon the plan more than has been done. 

Further to the easl is a bath (a) belono-ing to the Intermediate Period, whose floor is 
carefullv paved with bricks set on edge, exacdly as in the pavement ot the tank. This door 
slopes slightlv towards the north. ^ To the south of this bath there is a small sdaircase, 
3 ft. 3 in. wide, whose four remaining treads measure 9 inches wide and 81 inches high.- 

Further south, again, a considerable extent ot what looks to be rough paving (4) overlies 
a wall of very considerable thickness, which runs X.— S. at right ang-les to the great wall 
described above, on the southern side of the street, and like it has a well-defined batter. 

Lt’ing upon this rough pavement, at various places along it, were the following objetrfs : 
A narrow-sdemmed pottery jar (SD 2483), illustrated in PI. TXXXI, 18 ; a pottery model 
of a bull (SD 2600) shown in PI. XCVII, 26 ; a s'tone ballista ball (.?) (SD 2199) illustrated 
in PL CXXXI, 44 ; and a glazed steatite ram in a couchant attitude (SD 2 2 -8) pictured 
in PI. XCVII, 2. All these objects were found at a level of 3 feet below the surface of the 
ground. 

B/ock 5. — Block 5 consists of a group of walls which have been badly damaged by brick- 
robbers. Two distinct levels can be traced here, but only a tew unimportant vestiges now 
remain of the walls of the upper level. The walls of earlier date have also been 
badly damaged. These were carefully built, and certain features of their remains show that 
they once formed part of a building of some importance. There seems to have been a passage 
between the two long thin walls at the south of the block. In the southern wall there is 
a doorway, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, and an unusually wide entrance, no less than 6 ft. 8 in. in width, 
nearly faces it in the other wall.^ The western end of the passage, which is 6 ft. in. wide, 
is blocked bv a staircase of which five steps remain, each averaging pt inches in width by 
10 inches high. The walls of both the upper and lower levels ot this Block 3 rest on a clay 
filling, and they probably belong to the I..ate Period. 

Between two walls on the northern side of this block was unearthed, at a level of 4 feet 
below the surface, the riveted circular piece ol copper illustrated in PI. CXLI\ , 3. 


Cf'.Mri.iX (.)1- BUil.D.’XGS I ' -. st/LTH Oi- s'i L'P.l ARLA 
d’h. XXUl, XXVill, xx;x, .? and A 

A considerable number of buildings separated rrom each other by streets and lanes have 
been excavated In the southern portion ot the stupa mound, a plan ot which may be seen 
on PI. XXtTI. The terrain here descends more or less abruptly to the south, wTere a narrow 
valley cut bv rain separates this area trom another, Area L, immediately to the south of it. 
Xo definite connection has yet been established between the tw'o areas by excavation. 

Blocks I and 2. — The total extent of this complex of buildings has not been settled, 
especially to the north-east (Block 2), as much excavation remains to be done. In the north- 
western section, however, as the plan will show, there is a well-defined street, over 14 feet 
wide, which is bounded on the west by the great enclosure wall of the bath and on the east 

^ Its average i,,vcl is 27 tcet above datum. 

- I'hc base of tLis staircase, which now stands 2-3 teet high, is 3-1 teet abave datum. 

^ The siih ot both doorwa; s arc 2 '6 feet bciow datum, which dates them very close to the period when aiterativins 
were made to the tank. 
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by a block of buildines (Block i) whose outer wall has a sliyrht batter. The walls of these 
buildings are of considerable thickness and, as the levels show, of Intcrmeiiiate date. In 
this sdreet, at a level of lo feet below the surface, was tound the verv tine copper spear-head 
pictured in PI. CXXXVI, 8. Block i, since this plan was made, now assumes quite a different 
aspecd. Further excavations made here in 1947— 8, ^ proves it to be a sinpie and extensive 
building extending the whole wav along the eastern side of the tank and separated from that 
building by an important street. 

Two drains run down the eastern side of the street, which at its southern end joins the 
slightly narrower street between the bath enclosure and the buildings south of it. The latter 
street continues on eastwards with an increased width of 4 4 ft. 6 in., and finally bifurcates, 
one portion, averaging lott. 6 in. wide, continuing eastwards along the southern side of 
Block I. The other branch, which averages 7ft. pin. in width, runs due south, passing 
the western sides of Blocks 3 and 6, and owing to a sudden drop in the levels finally peters 
out. Well-construcfcd drains run down the middle of each of these streets, and that in the 
street running east to wekt, i.e. the southern boundarv of Block i, has an average height of 
I ’4 feet above datum. 

From the middle of the street that runs directly to the south comes the curious pottery 
figure (SD 650) that is pictured in PL XCVI, 24. It was found at a depth of 3 feet below 
the surface. 

The street which runs to the east continues but a short way and then turns at right angles 
towards the north, along the eastern side of Block i and between it and Block 2. Its end, 
when the plan was made, was lo^ in the great pile of debris upon which lie the remains of 
Buddhist buildings.- In this street the drains from some of the houses of Blocks i and 2 
are seen to enter the street drain from either side (Pis. XXIX, a ; XIX, b). 

Owing to Its having been terraced in the Late Period, the dating of the various parts 
ot this southern complex is a matter of considerable difficulty, which is further complicated 
b} extensive brick-robbing. In addition, this part of the SD Area is encumbered by masses 
of late paving whose surrounding walls have disappeared. From here the mound now 
slopes away at a gradient of approximately 40 feet in 300 feet distance, but it is likely that 
the present slope more or less closely corresponds with that of ancient times. Hence it is 
not surprising to find traces of walls of the Late Period well to the south of the sedlion now 
under discussion. 

Block 1 . 1 he block of buildings (i), whose walls have been added to at least three times, 

IS enclosed by three ot the streets described. The wails are in exceptionally good preservation 
and stand, as tar as we have cleared them on the south, some 8 feet high. The block, as it 
appeared when the plan was made, consisted of a number of walls of the Late Period which 
had been denuded down to^ toundation level. The western portion of the block, however, 
which had suffered most owing to its proxim.ity to the street, shows the kind of wallino- that 

we may expecl to find beneath the later additions that still encumber the eastern portfon of 
the block .3 ^ 


^ Jnnuj. Rop'^;, AnnceoAgical Survey cf India, 1927-8. 


^ lie ;.una.ni,-,n5 ot these buildings average 21-8 feet above datum. This slreet has notv been completely cleared 
a-) wen as the buiMing to the west ot it. 

■■ l!.e tops ot the rva;. at the S.E. and S.W. corners of this block are 84 feet and 5-3 feet above datum 
''‘"h shown in the masonry of the S.E. corner. The base of the top wall here is 

.4 aPnve catuni. Be.ow tins is anonher vvaL whose base is 2-9 feet above datum, and below, again, is a third wall whose 
tounuations nave not yet been reached, and which probably belongs to the same period as the bath. The two upper 
V..1 s, i,,r t;;c pro lent. muV he placed to the Late Period. 
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From the chamber (ii) situated in the south-eastern corner of this block comes the 
fragment of a limesdone sfatuc (SD 694) illusdrateJ in P!. C, S. This was found at a level 
of 4 feet below the surface of the ground. 

B/ock z . — The eastern limits ot Block 2 are far from definite, and further excavation 
is required to clear matters up. The south-wcslern corner of this block, howe\'er, is well 
defined, and so is a portion of its western side. A very deep and important wall on its southerti 
limit runs easfwards as tar as it has been traced at present. Its foundations have not yet been 
reached, though excavation has been carried down deep in the street alongside it.' This 
street is bounded on the south by a parallel wall of verv inferior masonrv. Below are traces 
ot walls of the E/arly Period.' 

Block 2 Is occupied bv buildings and pavements of the Late Period that prevent Well-built 
us, at present, trom examining the walls and chambers of Intermediate and Farlv date, bathroom, 
that we know from the street must lie below them. There is among them one chamber 
(i i) ot especial interest, which is exceptionallv well built and is referable to the Inter- 
mediate Period. This is a bathroom (PI. XXVIII, h), 8 ft. i in. long N.-S. bv 6 ft. 
wide E.— \V. Its floor is made of especially prepared bricks, measuring q’y bv 5‘i5 bv 

2-25 inches. The surfaces of the bricks, which are laid flatwise, arc coated with a reddish 
deposit. The joints of the brickwork are so fine that they will hardlv admit the blade of 
a pocket knife. 

Along the S.tV. side of the bath there is a small channel, 8'5 inches wide bv 6'5 inches 
below the pavement, which communicates through an aperture in the wall, 9 inches wide by 

2 ft. 10 in. high, with a drain in the Afreet to the wesf. And it Is worthy of note that the 
corners of the channel are carefully rounded to permit of the water flowing away more easily. 

The bases of the walls of a portion of the room are protecfed from water by a w'ainscoting 

3 inches high formed by bricks standing on edge. This bath, w’hich is situated a little below 
the level of the suri-ounding rooms, w'as entered from above by a short stairway in its south- 
eastern corner, measuring i ft. 8 in. wide. Two treads still remain, each 8 inches high and 

inches wide.^ 

The remainder of the block is In a very dilapidated condition owing to brick robbing — 
probably in the Kushan period. Fragments of pavements of the Late Period abound, though 
the walls that once stood upon them have mostlv disappeared. 

In the chamber at the north-western corner of this block (i) the narrow-Aemmed Objects found, 
jar (SD 590) illustrated in PI. LXXXI, 19, was found 8 feet below the surface of the 
ground. In the recess (2) outside the southern end of the weslern wall of the block, the 
steatite seal (SD 533, PI, CXIV, 479) lav 5 feet below the surtace. From the chamber (3} 
immediately eait of the recess there was unearthed a broken faience bracelet (SD 427), which 
is seen in PI. CLII, 3, and also in PI. CLVII, 48 ; it was found 4 feet below the surface. 

Pradtically nothing was discovered in the centre of this block (4) except the jar-stand (SD 1001, 

PI. LXXXIII, 55), which lay 9 feet below the surface of the ground. 

The three chambers in the north-weslern corner of Block 2 contained but little. In 
the northern one (5) a faience gamesman (SD 892, PI. CLV, 18) was unearthed from a depth 


' We have traced this wall down as tar as 1 1 1 feet. 

^ The tops of these average 4-30 feet below datum and they projoif above the debris at the botti.m ot Ute V.reet 
some 5 feet. 

^ The pavement of the bath is 7-7 feel above datum. The water trom it Jc renjei bv a chute placed in .he 
thickness of its weftern wail. Both ba h and chute are of late period. The position of th.s bath is a bttle north of 
the S.W. corner of the block. 
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But littk' l;itc williiiL;' i^ left here, and 
Brick rubbers ha%’e tn.ide l< )! iaid!.-rab!e 


ot 5 feet. In the adioinin^- chamber to the south (6) there \v.i> a -^iiihiar pLuthin ' s ) 
PI. CLIII, iq), made of potterc, Ivltiii at the same iecel. Se.il (SI) iS;.-!, 1>]. i i k 

came trom 6 feet beioev the surtace in the badiv d.esdroved southern re„i;n . p' . 

The wrecked chamber (8) in the south-e.iTcrn corner ot the Ifo^k 
jar-sdand (.^) (SD 1185), seen in PI. LXXXIH, 56, which l.iv at .1 d.ej'ih o 
the "round. 

Block 3. — To the south of Block i is Block 3. 

that is situated at a high level, on its northern side. ...... ........ ..... ............ 

depredations in the masonrv in the interior of the block, leavin" onlv isolated patehc'- here 
and there ot the walling and pavements of the earlier levels. Most of the w.ilis in tiiis b'ajck 
rest on mud filling and the debris found Iving in and about the w.riis of the hitermediate 
Pe riod consist of rubble and broken brick. In the southern portion of the block there is 
a narrow lane, 5 tt. 9 in, wide, which though comparatively unimportant vet has its drain. ^ 

In the long chamber (i) at the north of this block a seal (SD 8 i S') was unearthed at a level 
ot 4 teet below the surtace of the ground (PI. CXIII, 414). 

From Chamber g came the tollowing objects : Jar-sdand (SD 835, PI. LXXXIII, 60) 
at the level of 7 feet below' the surface; pottery heaters (SD 1291 an.i SD 1 2 1 
PI. LXXXIV, 9 and 1 1), one from 18 feet and the other from 16 feet below the surface of 
the ground ; and iasd:ly, the white iimesdone bead (SD 848) seen in PL CXLV, co, from 
a level of "7 feet. 

The painted potsherd (SD 1676) seen in PL XC, 18, came trom i r teet below the surface 

in Chamber 3. From Chamber 4 there came a barrel-shaped ag.rte bead (SD 846) found 

at the level of 7 feet below' the surface. 

B/ock 4. — In Block 4 there is a considerable amount of comparativelv thin late walling, 
and until the pasements of these cnambers are rem.oved, it will be impossible to say w'hat 
lies beneath. 

In the south-w esdern corner of this block (Chamber 13) there is a neatlv built w'ell, 

5 ft. 8 in. in diameter, whose top is 0-9 feet below datum level. The bricks with which it is 

lined measure 1 1 J by b\ inches. They are of the usual kind insdead ot being wedge- 
shaped. This well, which has been excavated down to the present water-level, has doubtless 
been added to at successive dates, the topmosl; bricks being of the Late Period. The waiter- 
level has, of course, risen considerably since the well w'as built. In March, 192', the water- 
level was 28 tt. 6 in. below' the present top of the w'ell. 

In Chamber (i) of this block the fine pottery vessel (SD 1049, PL LXXX, 28') w.is 
uneartneo at a level ot 5 teet below the surtace. In the long indefinite chamber (3) at the 
north ot the block, the painted potsherd (SD 2686, PL XCII, 2) was found at a level of 6 feet. 
Chamber 4 contained quite a number ot antiquities ; a long barrel-cylinder be.ad of potterv 

''CTV surface ; a glazed sdcatite bead 

1629, n. CXLv 1, 7), level 8 feet ; a painted potsherd (SD 229'T, PI LXXXVIII D 

-LL V“' .■»99. PI. CXUI, ,3), level ,, feet; a fraameiit of dsed! 
'■V 'A?' n. Ciy 26), levc, 8tt. 9in. ; and another seal (SD 1930, PI. CVI, 84) from 

a level ot i; teet below' the surtace. 

01 r vvw chamber mentioned, the fine vase (SD 1814, 

1 i. l.XAX, 4j^. was unearthed, and also a sdone ballisda ball (?) (SD - 310 PI CXXXI 4C) 

I he .at was 8 Icct and the ball - fee, below the surface of theVround. ^ 


1 ii'd levc.n .above datum ot tne tops ot the corners of this block a.-e ; X.E . Corner, 
8. !.. Corner. 1-6 feet; S.W. Corner, 2-; feet. 


5 8 teet ; X’.W. Corner, 
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on the cast (6) and at the level ot < tect below the surface was found the s;na,l! pa-fe vase 
(SD [t!a3, PI. CIA’II, I 1} which was painted to itnitafe carnelian. 

Chamber " in the middle of the Mock contained the fine seal (SD 1553) liluStrated in 
PI. CVIII, 179 ; and in the room (9) next to it on the cast was found a similar 
objecd (SD 1731, PI. 161), but not in such pood condition. The former was 6 feet 

and the latter 10 feet below the surface. 

From Chamber 1 1 in the south-eastern corner of the block came a broken copper laitce- 
head (SD 2007) which lav at a level of 4 feet below the surface ; this is described in 
Chapter XXIV. 

Dasdlv the interesding collection of pottery, illusdrated in PI. LXXX\'^I, 20—6, Croup III, 
was found in Chambers 14 and i 7 at a level of 1 1 feet below the surface of the ground. 

On the south of Block 4 there is a ktreet whose southern wall (Block 7) is entirely Well-built street 
demolished. But along the ktreet runs a beautifully con.sdrucded water channel, w'hich is drain. 

9 inches wide by 1 1 inches deep and covered all the wav along with bricks laid flat. The 
date of this channel is not certain, but it is so carefully built that it su^ijesls Intermediate 
work.i There are several inlets that once communicated with houses in Block 5 on the south, 
of which, besides a bathroom, only isolated walls and pavements and one small sdairway now 
remains. This sdreet drain falls 2‘75 feet in a disdance of 60 teet, the casdern end being 
the lower." 

From the southern side ot this drain were recovered the following objecds : Large conical Objects found, 
sdone (SD 1567, PI. CXXX, 29) from a depth of 1 1 feet below the surface ; the upper portion 
of a faience vessel (SD IT’O^, PI. Cl, 2), 8 feet below the surface ; and a piece of shell inlay 
(SD 18 1 1, PI. CLV, 60) from a depth of 3 feet. 

B/ock 5. — The remains of a w'ell-consdru( 5 led bathroom (i) in this block deserves mention. Bathroom. 

Its floor, which is 6'i feet above datum, is of bricks measuring 9* 13 by 4'75 by 2'0 inches, 
and is very solid, being no less than five courses thick, all of the bricks being laid flatwise. 

As in mo^ of the bathrooms unearthed at Mohenjo-daro, there is an edging of bricks around 
the walls to protetd them. The floor slopes towards the north, where there is a channel 
8J inches w'ide and 6| inches deep running E.-\V., which at one time was probably conneeded 
with the direct drain described above. 

On the easdern side of this bathroom at (3), a piece ot inkiy (SD 84'', PI. CLV, 68) was Objects, 
found at a level of 2 feet below the surface. Further to the easf and a little south ot the small 
consdruedions numbered (4), the jar-cover (SD 1918, PI. LXXXII, 44) and the narrow-based 
bowl (SD 1 640.7, PL I.XXXI, 30) were found. The former was 4 ft. 9 in. and the latter 
2 feet below the surface of the ground. 

South-W'est of the bathroom at number 5, a heavy-based vessel (SD 448, PI. LXXXI, 43) 
was unearthed from a level of 4 feet below the surface. 

Jusd south of the broken wall at the southern end of this block (6), a piece of shell inlay 
(SD 2 148, PI. CLV, 36) lav at a depth of 4 feet from the surface of the ground. 

B/ock 6. — On the south side of the sdreet between Blocks 4 and 3 and at its wesdern end, House with 
there is a fairly well preserved house (Block 6) of the I>ate Period, with walls resding on courtyard, 
foundations of the Intermediate Period, which is nearly complete. Four rooms with their 
doorways remain. The southern portion of this house has disappeared or, as seems more 

^ The cover of the channel at its eastern end i' 4-7 lee' above datum. .-Vr it-- we.ftern end it ;s 7-5 teet above datum, 
and here there is an inlet trom a hou'c m B’oek 4 to the north. 

- The levels of this block arc; Top ofN.E. Corner, 9-3 feet above datum. Top of X.'sV. Corner, Va feet 
above datum. Top of S.E. Corner, va feet above datura. Top of S.W. Corner, 0-6 feet below datum. 
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likely, there was an open courtyard here. The steps in the south-weshern corner probahlv 
once led to the root of the house. 

In Chamber Xo. i of this house the large conical stone (SD co"), illustrated in 
Id. eXXX, C", was found at a depth of 3 feet below the surface, and from c feet below the 
surtace in Chamber Xo. 2 came the long barrel-cvlindcr bead (SD 944, PI. CXL\’, cH). 

Between Plouse 6 and the bathroom, already described in Block 5, there is a roughly 
consdrucded drain of the Late Period, which runs southwards, at the same time gradually 
bending towards the ea^. Its channel, which slopes up considerablv from the north, is 
irregular in size, averaging inches wide by 8 inches deep.' It is cov'ered over with bricks 
of Slightly varying sizes, evidently robbed from various parts of the site. 

Block 7. — From this region towards the south, the walls and other sdruefures of the 
Late Period gradually disappear owing to denudation. Much walling of the Intermediate 
Period has been laid bare, but is somewhat indefinite owing to this place having been quarried. 
A very noticeable feature here is a well of mo^ irregular shape (PI. XXVIII, a). At the 
bottom it is praCfically round, but at the top - it is elliptical in shape owing to earth pressure.^ 
The wedge-shaped bricks of which the upper portion is made measure 13I inches long by 
2-| inches thick. One end of the bricks averages 6| inches and the other ^ inches wide. 
The upper portion of the drain has also been roughly repaired m places with ordinary bricks 
m.easuring 1 1 by yj by 2|- inches. It is very unusual at Mohenjo-daro to find a well so badly 
built, from its level it should belong to the Intermediate Period, but its upper portion 
seems to be ot I.ate date. The sizes of the bricks used in its conifrudfion help us but little 
with regard to its date, as in the Late Period the people of Mohenjo-daro were very fond of 
re-using material taken from the lower levels. The dimensions of the elliptical portion 
ot the well is 5 by 3 feet, and the diameter of the lower portion is 5 ft. 6 in. 

The bi-coloured taience spindle-w'horl (SD 2040, PI. CLVII, 36) was found close to 
the doorway on the outside of the wesdern wall of Block 7, at a level of 4 feet below the surface. 
A little to the south-wesd of this objedf the pottery cone (SD 526, PL CXXXIV, 13) was 
unearthed from a depth of 4 feet below the surface. ’ 

_ From the wes'tern side of the curved wall (9) in the south-easdern portion of the block, 
the interesdmg sdone figure of a ram (SD 1 109) seen in PI. C, 9, was unearthed from a depth 
ot 3 feet. ^ 

Block 8.— Immediately to the easd and wesd of this well (Blocks 7 and 8 resoedivelv) 
there are thick walls of early date which musd be part of a building of importance, but 
without ^ further excavation here, it would be idle to suggesd what this might be. From 
t eir thickness these wails appear to correspond with the massive walling in the northern 
slope of Area L ; and with a view to tracing a conneCdion between the two sites, it is 
intended to explore the valley between them later on. 


' 1 he average he.ght above datum of its m’ddle portion is 8-6 feet. 

- 1-8 teet above datura .eve!. 

^ W hether us ell.ptual shape is due to earth-pressure seems doubtful. .Another elliptical well has since been found 
m bU .\rea, the shape ot wnie.i appears to have been intentional. [Eo.] 
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T he area designated bv the letter “ L ” is situated to the south of the larce group 
of buildings on the southern slope or the slupa mound, from which it is separated 
by a distance of 92 feet (PI. XXXII, a). 

The highest portion of the mound, which is 190 feet above mean sea-level, is at its extreme 
south. The southern and eastern slopes are very steep. On the west the declivitv Is slighter 
and on the north quite gradual. There seems no doubt that the stupa mound and L mound 
were at one time linked together and that rains and denudation have now cut a valley 
between them. 

To the ea^ of the L Area at its southern end a small but lofty mound, 160 feet above 
mean sea-level, which has not yet been cle.ared, appears to cover a thick wall of the Late Indus 
Period. Some limited digging in the intervening space has, however, failed to reveal any 
late walling bridging the gap. 

To the west a very prominent ridge, which aver.ages 162 feet above sea-Ievel, runs south- 
wesdwards for a considerable distance and then turns nearly due westward. What this mound 
conceals has not yet been disclosed. The northward extension of this ridse ultimately joins 
the ^tupa mound. 2\.t about the middle of its length and to the west of it is a pro.minent 
mound, 185 feet above sea-Ievel, which undoubtedly contains buildings of the Late Period. 
This mound is separated from the ridge on its eastern side by a shallow depression. Except 
where the ridge adjoins this and the main L mound, its slopes on either side are very sdeep. 

I began the excavation of the L m.ound at its southern end In January, 192';', and thence 
worked northwards. The mound has not been entirely cleared, but enough has been done 
to show its nature. The ^fone statues found in it imply that this area was an important one. 

As in all the other mounds at Mohenjo-daro, several di^Iincf periods have been traced 
which belong to the Indus Valley civilization ; and there is no doubt that yet other and earlier 
buildings lie beneath those that have already been wholly or partially cleared. The Late 
Period is only represented in the highest part of the mound, and the buildings of this date 
are in a bad state of preservation ; in mosd cases only the foundations of the walls and scattered 
fragments of pavement remain. As these have not yet been removed to examine what lies 
beneath, the plan of the mound necessarily appears somewhat complicated. 

In this plan (PI. XXX), the L mound is divided into sedtions denoted by large letters. 
And these sedflons are divided into blocks which roughly coincide with groups of houses, 
numbered with large figures. Small Arabic numerals are used for the rooms, etc. Two 
sedlions will be found on PI. XXXI. 
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Owing partly to the mound having been used as a brick qu.i'TV, aiid pa'-tb.' to the 
complicated nature of the buildings, the blocks are not so well dcfiived is in orh.-r .i>\Ms of 
Mohenjo-daro. It is hoped that the resultant confusion ot periodis will he remedied m tiie 
course of turther excavations. 

Betore beginning the detailed description of the building's, it should be mentioned that 
the levels throughout are referred to a datum point situated in Seedion C, Block Room 9, 
in the extreme north-easfern portion of the plan. This datum, which sdands i 8 r teet above 
mean sea-level, is one of the points used bv Mr. Francis in making his general survey ot the 
whole of the Mohenjo-daro site. 


Section A 

Beginning at the south ot the area (PI. XXXII, 1^), we sdart with Section A, which has 
been divided up into three blocks. Nos. 6, 7, and 8. 

Block 6 is small. It is bounded on the wesl by a well-built wall of the Intermediate 
Period which, it is probable, was added to later, though there is nothing actually left to prove 
it. Its foundations, which are a considerable depth below the ground, have not yet been 
cleared. In the I.ate Period this wall was made use of in the con^ruction of a series of 
small chambers. Nos. 114, ii^, and 116, whose purpose it is impossible to determine 
(PL XXXIII, d). These rooms are very roughly built ; indeed, so badlv that they must be 
placed near the end of the Late Period. The average thickness of the walls is 2 ft. 3 in. and 
their mean height is 2 ft. 7 in.* For some reason or other, the earlier wesdern wall of these 
chambers, which is 2 ft. 10 in. broad, 'W'as considerably thickened at its northern end by the 
addition ot i ft. 4 in. of masonry. 

There is no sign ot any of these rooms having been paved, and it musd be concluded that 
they had earthen floors, though we found no definite traces of them. The filling inside the 
chambers contained jars, cones, model animals, and one sling-ball, all of pottery. In Room 
1 16 were found the sdone objecd (L 216) illusdrated in PI. CLV, 15, and the well-made pottery 
bracelet (L 2 , i) shown in PI. CXXXIV, 7. From Chamber 1 14 came the pottery figure of 
the rhinoceros (L 1 108) illustrated in PL XC\ II, 10, and the decorated carnelian bead shown 
in PL CXIAT, 44. 

Bioik ! is ot large size and quite well defined. It is bounded on the easd bv a wall of the 
Intermediate Period and another wall of the Late Period, end to end, in exacd alignment. 
That the southern and late portion is a copy of the earlier seedion of the w'all is shown by the 
shallow buttress an unusual feature ot the walling of any period at Mohenjo-daro. The 
foundations ot the later masonry are 5 ft. 2 in. above those of the earlier wall and the average 
height of the two walls is 6 ft. 3 in. above the foundations of the earlier w'alL- 

It will be noticed that Block 7 is more or less compahf, though a great deal of 
the Intermediate walling is concealed beneath additions of later date, which make the 
block very complex. No definite indications have yet been found of its original entrance, 
though ^theprobabdity is that it was at the south through 117. The secdions marked 112 
and m T 1.^ -^AXI\ , il), m reality form one continuous space, wTich is separated from the 
remainder ot the block by a long wall of the Late Period running N.-S. This space mu^f 
have been empty ground, tor there is a great difference between the levels of its easdern and 


^ I'hc loundat'.ons are 6-9 r'eet below datum. 


The base of thib w'ail is 6.^ feet below datum. 
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western walls. 1 In ta.ct, the base of the latter is very little belo\e the present top of the tormer 
wall. 1 he block of masonry of the intermeaiate Period, a little to the north ot i i seems to 
have carried a flight ot steps leading up trom the lower level on the east. 1 he top ot this block 
has been much denuded, and there are now no trace.s of anything except a rough incline. In 
I'egion lie were found two vessels (L. 85 anel L tiG) illustrated in PI. LXXX\"I, Group I. 

These were lying, the smaller inside the other, immediately south ot the steps. 

In I I", which can hardlv be described as a room, a bail ot limestone (L 139) was Finds, 
tound ; it is af inches in diameter and roughly chipped into shape, and resembles the ballisda 
balls ot baked pottery and stone that are so common in all periods in early Mesopotamia. 

Two small pottery balls resembling sling-balls were also found here, as well as a small 
amount ot pottery and a large number ot pottery cones ot all types. All these objects lay 
below the base of the late wall on the west. 

The western portion of Block 7 is on fairlv flat ground. Chamber l i 8 is bounded on Enclosure wall, 
the south by the exceptionally thick Intermediate wall, 6 feet broad, that also bounds the 
adjoining Block 8. This wall is remarkably well built ; its size suggests that it was once an 
enclosure wall. The eastern end is well preseryed, but the middle portion is yery 
dilapidated and overlaid by later constructions. The remains ot paving of the Late Period- 
show that Room 118 was at one time used as an ablution chamber. Beneath this pavement 
there is an elaborate system of water-channels of the same period. The waste water was 
allowed to run through an aperture in the wesdern wall, measuring 5 inches high by 6 inches 
broad, which communicated with a drain outside (PI. XXXVIII, c). Ihe bricks tormmg the 
pavement ot the bath in Chamber 1 18 are well made and measure 8 by y by 2| inches. Two Pottery and 
large, rather badiv preserved pottery jars, with parts of their upper portions missing, were other objects, 
found in this chamber, one close to the northern wall, the other lying againsd the southern 
wall. A portion of the pavement had been removed to accommodate each of these jars. 

Both were coated with a thick red slip and decorated with broad black lines, and it seems 
probable that they were water-jars for use in connection with the bath. One of these jars 
(L 240) is illusdrated in PI. I, XXXIV, 25. Other articles found here comprised pottery cones 
(L 95 and L 212) of similar types to Xos. 1 1 and 13 in PI. CXXXR', a pottery model ot a 
dog (.^) (L 64), and a number ot clay balls rather roughly baked (L 179). All these objetds 
undoubtedly belong to the Late Period. 

The three adjoining rooms to the north, nu.mbered 119, 120, and 122, are quite small Ablution place, 
compartments. No. 122 has a well-built ablution place at its northern end, the floor of which 
is built of bricks measuring 10 by 4 by 2 1 inches. The northern, eastern, and western sides ot 
the bath were edged with bricks projecting from 3 to 5 inches from the floor (PI. XXXI\', b). 

The southern side of the room has been badly destroyed, but there are traces near the 
western wall of either a second ablution place or a continuation of the first.^ There is an 
aperture, 1 1 inches high by yd inches wide, at the southern end of the western w^all to carry olF 
the w^ater from the bath (PI. XXXVIII, c). The drains from both this chamber and No. 1 18 
communicated with a well-built street dram outside, in w'hich the flow w.ts to the north. 

"1 he walls ol Chamber 122, which measures ly It. 9 in. long by 7 ft. 4 *n. wide, are of the 
Intermediate Period, with indications here and there that they had been added to in the Late 
Period. A jar-cover (L 30) and a bracelet (I. 42) made of pottery were found in this 


1 The base of the Late wall to the weft is 0-4 feet below datum, whereas the base 
east is 6-6 feet below datum. 

- 3-7 feet above datura. 


the I.ntcr.racdiate wai! to the 


^ Tije pavements ot b ith are 3 8 teet above datum. 
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Chamber 120 is bounded bv a wall of Intermediate date on the nm-th an 1 we-t, whose 
foundations go down to a considerable depth. On the ca-d and sourh, ha",s-ev(. the walls 
belong to the Late Period. ^ The southern wall of this chamber is onh' 1 It. 4 in. thi^k, atul is 
merely a partition wall dividing it from Xo. 119. A traoment of Interme.liate wall at rlie 
western end of Chamber 120 is covered over with paving at about the same level as that of 
Chamber 122. The average dimensions of Chamber 120 are ~ ft. 9 in. Xh-S. hv 
7 tt. 6 in. E.— \V. Nothing of importance was found here. 

Chamber 119 is of little interesd. The remains of a pavement of the Intermediate 
Period on its southern side are a little below the level of the pavement in Chamber 122. 

The large court, Xu. 12 i, which can be seen partially cleared in PI. XXXI\', />, measures 
23 ft. 9 in. E.-\V. by 25 tt. 10 in. X^.— S. Owing to its considerable size, it is 
unlikely that it was ever roofed over. The greater part of its earlier pavement has been 
removed by brick-robbers, but small portions appear here and there.- Alonaside the western 
end of the southern wall, which belongs to the Intermediate Period, the remains of a later 
pavement, 4 inches thick, sfand ij ft. above the earlier pavement. To the easd of this there 
is a solid mass of brickwork of indefinite shape. 

The northern wall of this court has sunk badly in places. It now sdands 6 inches high 
at the easdern end and i ft. 6 in. high at the western.® It is uncertain whether or not 
a doorway in this Late wall once led into Chamber 1 1 1 ; there are slight indications of 
■what might have been its eastern jamb. If this was so, the sill ot the doorway would have 
been 2’2 teet above datum. Again^ the ■western wall (Intermediate Period) of this court 
a fragment ot pavement, some 3 to 4 inches thick, is laid at the same level as the pavement to 
the south of it. 

But few objects of interesd were found in this court ; potterv cones and sherds ■were 
common and there were a few' flint flakes. The mo^ unusual objecd was a cone made of shell 
(L 76), of w'hich only one example was found in the whole of this area (PI. CXXXIV, 9). 
XIodel animals made in pottery w'ere fairly numerous, but they were invariably broken. 
The curious pottetv' figurine (L 78) seen in PI. XCV, 14, also 'came from here. All the 
objecds found %yere above the level of the earlier pavement and belong to the Late Period 

Chamber i n measures 14 feet E.-W. by 9 ft. 10 in. Xd-S., and its walls, 
which a\erage i ft. 3 in. high, are all of the Late Period. Moreover, they all have a footing 
on the inside, which roughly marks the level of the original brick paving, 
above, the entrance to this chamber was possibly from the south. A pottemv 
a potter)- ring were the only objecds found in this room. 

Chamber 100 is very large, measuring 42 ft. 10 in. E.-W. bv 14 ft. 9 in. N.-S. 
It IS entered in its south-wesdern corner by a doorway 4 ft. 8 In. wide, which was possibly 


As mentioned 
A pottery ball, a jar, and 


not quite so wide originally as represented on the plan, since its southern jamb is by no means 
well defined. 

. ^he wesdern end of this apartment is a long wall, 3 feet wide, of the Intermediate 
Period, running E.-W Its average height is 2 feet, and it was formerly concealed and 
incorporated in a 9. inches thick pavement of the Intermediate Period, which is now desdroyed.^ 
1 his stretch ot early walling is linked to the southern wall of the cf ' ' 

paving of the Late Period, which is 6 inches thick and 4 ft. 


a fragment of 
3 in. above the level of the 


1 Ti'.i-ir bases are 14 feet above datum and they 
- These rortior.i average i-6 feet above datum. 
* T'his tooting is 24 feet above datum. 


average 24 feet in height. 

® Its base at the eastern end is 14 feet above datum. 

" The surface of this pavement was 3 feet below datum level. 
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destroyed Intermediate Period pavement, showing clearly that the chamber was occupied 
at two distinct: periods. 

The walls of this chamber sdanJ a considerable height, and it seems that the northern 
and easlern sides and part of the wall on the west were added to in the Late Period. 
Additions such as these, however, are usually very difficult to detect:, and in the absence of 
absolute evidence we must regard these walls as belonging to the earlier period trom the tael 
that their foundations go considerably below the foundations of the wall of the Late Period 
on the south ot the chamber. 

A few small objedts were found in this room including some beads, shells, pottery balls, two 
clav jar covers, and the pottery figure (L 4) seen in PI. XCV, 4. There was, however, one 
important find, the limestone head (L icy) shown in PI. XCIX, 1—3, which lay near 
the middle of the chamber at a level of i‘i ft. below datum. The position of the head was, 
therefore, between the two pavements found in this room ; but as the upper pavement like 
the one below it had been almosl: entirely removed, it is possible that the head may once 
have lain on the upper pavement and that it was thrown aside when the pavement was 
removed for its brick. 

Block 8. — Block 8 is separated from Block 7 by a wall of the Intermediate Period, averaging 
2 ft. 6 In. thick, a portion of which is overlaid at its northern end by later walling. Its 
foundations have not yet been cleared, and their exacd level is in consequence unknown. 
Through denudation and the later additions this wall varies considerably in height.^ The extra 
height of the southern portion of this w,all suggests that it was added to in the Late Period. 
There is, however, no evidence of this, but it is quite possible that the work was so carefully 
done as to leave no trace.^ 

It seems that there was once a narrow lane on the we^ of this wall, of which but little 
now remains. The principal feature here is a drain of the Intermediate Period, running 
N.-S., and measuring yi inches wide with an average of 5 inches deep. It slopes tow'ards 
the north, the decline being i ft. in. in about 48 feet.® It is conslrucded of bricks usually 
laid as headers and is covered in places by bricks laid flatwise across it (PI. XXX\ III, c). 

Immediately south of the portion of the ^reet marked 1C3, there is an old doorway, 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, set In the Intermediate wall to the easd. This was subsequently 
blocked up very roughly, especially on the wesdern side of the wall ; on the eastern side it 
is partly hidden bv the consdruedions in Chamber 118. The southern jamb of this doorway 
is part of the very thick Intermediate wall to the south of It. 

The buildings to the wesf of the drain already described are of a very complex nature, 
owing to the presence of badlv weathered walls and pavements of the Late Period wnich w'e 
have not thought it desirable to remove as yet. At the south there appears to have been 
another small lane running E.— W. immediately alongside the great southern w'all. The 
remains of the drain in this street slope to the w'esd. Its easdern end doubtless once 
communicated wdth the long N.— S. drain in the lane firsd mentioned. 

Chamber 129 Is of the Late Period, and its well-paved floor suggesds that it was once 
a bathroom. The pavement is of bricks measuring 1 1 by 5 by cj inches, and slopes slighth 
towards its north-easdern corner.* There are the remains of an edging of brick around the 
bath, standing 3 inches above the level of the pavement. This oath overlies earlier 


Intermediate 

walling. 


Important find. 


Lane. 


Doorway. 


Bathrooms. 


* At the cOUth its sunimit is yi teet and at the north 3T ieet aoovc catiim. 

" The sizes of the bricks do not help us, as they were probabiv taken trom io'.\cr etcu. 
® At its southern end the base ot this drain is Z't teet above datum. 

’ This corner is 5 feet above datum. 
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Objects found. 


constructions which, owinu' to its presence we have not iieeii able to examine properlv, but 
enouah has been cleared to show a wall beneath the bath runninn^ X.-S., parallel with 
the wall which bounds Block - on the westd Its toundations have not yet been reached, but 
its western face shows a distinct batter and there are also traces ot a tootiny on this side. In 
its vicinity the verv fine steatite model ot a mastitf (L 59o) seen in PI. XC\ I, i was tound 
a little below the level of the top of this western wall in the region marked i 2S, at 3 ft. below 
the surface of the ground.- 

Partiallv oc’erlvinv the northern end of this same wall is another bath in Chamber i;6. 
The floor is of bricks measuring 10 bv by 2 inches, and, as these are of unusually small size, 
it is probable that thev were especially made for pac'ing purposes. The two sides ot the bath, 
which alone are preserved, have an edging of brick projeeding 3 inches above the pavement, 
each brick being laid as a stretcher. The floor slopes towards the south-eastern corner.^ To 
the south of this bath, which belongs to the Late Period, there are the remains of a drain, 
two bricks deep, and with sides the width of a brick in thickness. To the north, the remains 
of walling of the Late Period overlie a cross-wall of an earlier period that bounds 
Cham.ber 126 on the north. A fragment of pavement on the eastern side of this chamber 
belongs, like the bath to the we^ of it, to the Late Period, and is a foot in thickness.^ A 
faience bead (L 53) similar to No. 36 in PI. CXLV and a small pottery jar (L 68) were the 
only things of intereft found in this chamber. 

The northern portion of the block is, like the southern part, complicated by later walls 
and pavements which we have not yet removed. There is little of interest here save yet 
another bath in Chamber i 10 and the strudlures around it. This bath is paved with bricks 
1 1 by 5-I by 2|- inches in size, and on its eastern and southern sides an edging of brick stands 
zi inches above the level of its floor, which slopes towards the S.W. corner.® 

Chamber 109, to the we^t of the bath, is also of the Late Period, and has a few scanty 
remains of paving. Chamber 108 to the north of this room also shows evidence of having once 
been paved. The walls of these three rooms are very thin ; they average 2 feet high,® and as 
their bases are at a level considerably above the level of the bath, they muft, in consequence, 
be later additions. 

Chambers 102 and 103 are enclosed by walls that all belong to the Late Period. N’o 
doorways are now visible, and only the foundations of the chambers remain. There is a small 
patch of pavement in the north-easdern corner of Chamber 103, which is some 4 inches thick,’ 
and down the centre ot the room from N.— S. are the remains of a wail of the 
Intermediate Period, whose present top is pradlically at the same level as the pavement. 

In Chamber 104 there were found three seals (Xos. 304, 341, and 38 2 of the seals illusdrated), 
the fine copper axe (L 383) illustrated in PI. CXXXIX, 5, and a razor (L 238), also of copper, 
which is shown in PI. CXXX\ II, 5. Of especial interest is an ivory plaque (L 375), which is 
shown in PI. CXXXII, 10, and which is carved on one side, in relief, with the figure of a 
man holding a bow.® Lastly a lead cone (L 418), thought to be a weight, was recovered from 
this chamber. From their levels all these articles can be dated to the Late Period. 

In Chamber 103 was found the little polychrome jar-sdand (L 245) seen in PI. CLVTI 6. 
Close to this was an interesting clay model of a pig (L 600), which is illusdrated in PI. XCVI, 22. 

' ! r.c ti'p o; U.u wa!i .ivcragc-; in heiglit 2-1 loot a'o'n e datum 
This c.irr.t r i- 41 icet .ibovc datum. 

Here it !,- yz feet ab'Ac datum.. 

^ 'FLuir .irc at a me.ir. level ot !•_; tcet .ibi've datum. 

" De-er-.beJ in .XWIH. 


About 2’i leet above datum. 

' Its top lies 8-3 feet above datum. 


I he surface of this is 1-6 feet above datum 
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Section B 

Owinu to ocimdation this section now lies at a considerably lower level than Section A, Jhick wail, 
with rite rcMiit that little wallino- of the Late Period now remains, except on the south and 
west, where the unusual heavinc'^s of the masonry has prevented much erosion. The very 
thick wall to the south-west of the section is especially noticeable. It is very badly built, 
despite its thickness of " feet. At its wesdern end it stands 2 feet high, and at the eastern end 
it is a foot higher.' d'his wall appears to belong to the Intermediate Period, but, on the other 
hand, the roughness of the masonry suggests that it is of later date. It is possible that when 
it was constructed there was a considerable dip in the ground here, which would have 
become accentuated as time went on. 

Bl'jik 9. — The mosd interesding part of this section is Its easdern side. Here the space Partition wails, 
between two well-preserved walls of the Interm.ediate Period is converted by partition walls ot 
the Late Period into a series of small chambers, Xos. 93, 94, 95, 96, and 9", which were entered 
from the open space (91) to the wesd: of them. In this space was found the pottery bull (L 350) 
seen in PI. XCVII, i". A number of beads were also found here, some of which are 
worthy of notice : as, for insdance, Nos. 43, 45, and 49 in PI. CXL\ . The jar-sdand 
pldured in PI. LXXXIII, 58, was also recovered from here, but no other potterv. 

The top of the wesdern wall ot Rooms 94 ~~ been bacily robbed of bricks ; it is Brick robbing, 
uniform in height throughout Its length. Its foundations have not yet been reached. The 
lowering of this wall must have taken place before the additions were made to the easd ot it ; 
these chambers could not have been entered from any other direedion, tor the wall of 
similar date on the easd is considerably higher and is, moreover, overlaid with later walling. 

Some idea ot the oriyina! heijjht ot the wesdern wall is atrorded by a block ot iiiasonra that was 
left ^andiiUi at its southern end.- 

In Room 97 were two very badly broken sdorage jars, which it was impossible to Storage jars, 
reconstruct, while a quantity of charcoal mixed with broken brick and other rubbish was 
found in the fillimr of the room — a very unusual feature. On the southern sjde of this room 
there is some rather indefinite masonry of the Late Period, a portion of which resds on 
Intermediate walling. 

d he partition wall on the northern side ot tins enamber is unusualK tmcn. (3 ft. j in.) 
for a wall ot this description. It stands 2 It. b in. hign. The tew articles found in this roo.n 
include potterv cones and broken animals of baked clay, but nothing or importan>.e. 

Room 96, which is not entirely regular and measures 10 tt. 6 in. by a little ocer 5 feet 

wide, is bounded on the north by a thin wall. Fragments of the original brick flooring still Niche, 

remain,'* and there is a well-cut niche, measuring 2 ft. 9 in. wide by 1 8 inches deep, in its 
wesdern wall. A pottery cone (L 332) and two model .animals in baked clay (L 327 and 328) 
were found near the pavement level of this room. The firsd animal is illusdrated in 

PI. XCVII, 20. _ . ^ . , . 

The dimensions of Room 95 are 8 feet N.— S. by 10 tt. 6 in. E.— \ . n its t in 
northern wall there was once a doorway, 3 feet wide, which was subsequently closed an^ 

^ill remains blocked up. No objecds whatever were found in this room. 

Room 94, which measures 10 ft. 9 in. by 8 feet, is bounded on the north by a cross-wai. 


' It3 b.uc is G-i feet be.ow datum, 
d’his liocr level is 6 Icct below datum. 


- The top of this is o 2 feet below datum. 
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datins: from the Intermediate Period, which joins and is part ot the walls on the north and 
south of the cham.her. Alono' part of the easlern wall there is a ledpe at the level of tv 2 feet 
below datum. This ledge is continued along the easdern side ot Room 93, and one suspcTs 
that it i? the result of buildiny a later wall upon an earlier one ; but there is no direct 
evidence, though everv probability, of this having been done. Room 94 was tormerlv p.ived 
with burnt brick in one laver 2,\ inches thick. ^ A hne seal (L 323), pictured in Xos. 227, 230, 
and 3 ^'6 in Pis. CIX and CXI, was found at pavement level in this chamber and detinitelv 
belongs to the Late Period. At the same level as this seal a jar-cover (L 330) was found, 
and a shell bead (I, 348). 

The entrances to all these chambers, with the possible exception of X'o. p';, could, 
as explained betore, only have been on the west and over the Intermediate wall 
(Pl.XXXVH, d). As the top of this wall is i ft. 6 in. higher than the level of the pavement 
in Chamber 94 and presumably in the other chambers, there was a considerable drop into 
all ot them. This, however, is quite a common feature in the poorer houses of the East at 
the present day. On the other hand, it is possible that these rooms were used as cells to form 
the foundations ot an artificial platform ; but, if this were so, it is difficult to account for the 
paving and the blocked-up doorway on the southern side of Chamber 94. 

Chamber 93 was apparently subdivided in the Late Period by a wall of seemingly moft 
unnecessary thickness. There are indications, however, that the northern part of this wall 
and the adjacent mass of masonry were once a sdairway. The arrangement of the lower 
courses ot bricks strongly suggests a stairway, though no definite treads remain. These 
later constructions are weathered down to the same level as the wall against which they lie. 

Room 93 appears originally to have been entered from the south, where there is ^till 
a door-sill, 3 teet wide.- This doorway was afterwards blocked up. There was possibly 
another entrance in the western walL ; but it seems to have been blocked up soon after, or 
at the time ot building. Moreover, it was extremely narrow, being only 2 feet wide. 
A jar-lid (L 400), a toy bull of pottery (L 371), and a shell cone (L 395) were found in this 
room with other odds and ends. 

It appears unlikely that 92 was a chamber ; more probably it was a large recess on the 
northern side ot a big courtyard, w’hose walls, like those of Chamber 93, are of the 
Intermediate Period.^ A considerable number of objeas were found in the debris 
overlying this rece^s, including a seal (L 316) illusdrated in PL CX, 272, pottery cones 
(L 31 1 and L 310), a cLiy pellet (L 309), two broken clay models of bulls (L 306 and 
L jar-cover (L 3 1 2), several pottery jars (L 366) of the type illusdrated in PI. LXXX, 47, 
and a pLiin pottery saucer (L 320). ’ ’ 

\\ esd ot 92, in the little cell 88, a lead net-sinker (.?) (L 394) was found Iving on the top 
ot a wall ot the_ Intermediate Period. This is pidured in PI. CXXXIII, 21, and is described 
in Chapter XXH . The walls around this cell belong mainly to the Intermediate Period, 
but are topped in places with remains of the Late Period. 

Block ic —Xciv ffie centre of Seedion B (89) there is a large mass of Intermediate 
walling, which was prooably once conneeded with the walls around Chambers 92-7 The 
southern taco ot this walling is in a very bad condition, so that it is impossible to ascertain its 
original thickness, wnich muT have been considerable ; it now averages 6 feet in width. Its 


^ 'I 'ic '-.irLico tx' 

'jrn vsd.:, 

“ At d tcvci o' .j.” 
* 'i'Lc;'-:. i n .A 


tcLt bclo’.v d.it'im, 

lc_-vcl or' yz tect below datum. 


^ Its sill is 3-9 feet below datum. 
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foundations ha\c not yet I'cen cleared. Two thin walls averaaint; 2 ft. 6 in. high, which 
appear to li.ive i een huilt in the Tate Period, projeCL from its northern sidc.^ 

1 o the north ot this mass ot masonry there are three solid blocks of brickwork, of which 
the middle ajid lateest is built :n two sections. Or these also the foundations have vet to be 
cleared. 

'W’ry little ot \aiue was found in the ground around and in the vicinity of 89. Children Finds, 
seem to have played there, tor no less than three pottery balls were unearthed (L 464, 

L 1:41, and T 51 and also a pottery animal (L 49c). Four O-vai shells (L 391 and L 410) 
were probably throw-outs from a shell-worker’s shop. Four jars (L 443, I. 4^5, L 511, and 
L 540) were all the same shape as Xo. 46 in PI. TXXX, a type which was exceptionally 
common in the I.ate Period. One ot the curious cover-like objecds (L 493), of which we 
do not as vet know the use, and ot which some are illuslrated in PI. CXLVII, X’os. 30-6, 
was found in the enclosure 89. This was made of a hard black stone, and most closelv 


resembles Xo. 3 ;; in the plate. 

B/otk 1 1 . — On the west ot the open space (90} is a block of masonry of the Late Period, 
on which is a stretch of pavement that averages 15 inches in thickness.- A wall, 4 feet high, 
lies across this pavement at the east with its base resting on the pavement. Some distance to 
the east, again, there is yet another considerable stretch of pavement, 14 inches thick, ^ 
which also belongs to the Late Period. 

The presence or these walls and pavements, all in a sadly mutilated state, suggests Mud'filling. 
that this portion of Block B was at one time covered with buildings, and it is probable that in 
ancient times, as well as in the Kushan period, this portion of L Area served as a quarry for 
bricks. A great derd of mud-filling was found in the vicinity, and upon it some of the later 
pavements rest. A broken seal (L 351), pictured in PI. CX, 307, might have been dropped 
bv one of the brick-robbers. It was found close to Block 9, and lay just beneath the surface 
of the ground. Other objects found in the vicinity of 90 are : pottery balls (L 3 1 8, L 324, and 
L 357), two model pottery figures of cattle, very much mutilated (L 342 and L. 362), and 
a pottery cone of the tvpe illustrated in PI. CXXXI\', 1 1 and 12. 


Section' C 

Section C, which is sep.iratcd from .'i'cetion B bv a street running E.— W., is divided 
into two blocks (XTs. 4 .ind 5), and is the most interesting part of L Area. This portion of 
the mound is fairlv level with the result that comparatively little denudation has taken place 
and the doorwavs of the various chambers are more or less intaCt. Fortunately, but little 
remains of the buildings of the latter end of the Late Period, if, indeed, any covered this 
section. \\'e have, therefore, been able to examine the sdruedures of the Intermediate Period 
and the earlier part of the I.ate Period more fully than would have been possible if they 
had been cumbered with later material. 

Blo.'k 4. — Block 4, as mav be seen in the plan, presents very unusual features. For 
convenience sake its southern portion will be described firsl (PI. XXXIII, I>). 

Court 82 is bounded on three sides by a wall of the Intermediate Period. There was Court, 
probably once a wall to the easf also, but no trace of it remains and one can only conclude 
that it has been washed down the side ot the mound, which is fairly sleep at this point. 


- It lies at the high level of i foot above datum. 


^ Their b.l^C5 lie 6-o feet below datum. 
^ 0-8 tect below d.itum. 
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The slope of the mound is now close to the eastern side o; the larLte well in the space marked 
8<. This court averages jS leet wide N.— S., and its southern wall, which taiilr 
well preserved, now sdands at an average height of 4 ft. 6 in. above the le\el to w'hich we h.u e 
cleared. Its foundations have not vet been reached. In the northern pai't ot this court a 
sea! (I. -42) was found, which is ilfusdrated in PI. CIX, 234. This probable bclonps to the 
Tate Period t it lay beneath a massive burnt brick-filling that nearb filled up this court. 

In the remains of a chamber ( 8 ^) there Is a well, 7 P- 5 diametei, lined with a 

single thickness of wedge-shaped bricks, measuring i id by yd by 3|- to yj inches. 1 his has 
not vet been cleared out. It is seen in PI. XXXII, cA 

To the east of this struedure are the remains ot indefinite wailing, which may belong 
to the Intermediate Period. These average 17 inches high and their bases 8‘8 teet below' 
datum. lo the west of the well is a cross-wall of Intermediate date, 2 teet thick and 
2 ft. 3 in. high. Farther to the wesd, again, there is a mass of masonry (84) of the Late 
Period, some 3 ft. 4 in. high (PI. XXXVHI, e). This is part of a massive brick-filling that was 
found to extend throughout the court and which we had partially to remove in order to 
examine the walls. The exacd objeft of this brick-filling is difficult to determine unless it was 
provided to form an exceptionally firm foundation tor a building abov'e it that has quite 
disappeared. The bricks of this filling were well laid with mud-mortar, their axes running 
K.-\\'., and the highest part reached the top of the Intermediate Period wall to the wesd, whereas 
it gradually petered out to the east, together with the walls that enclosed it on either side. 

In Chamber 83 there are remains of paving of the Late Period,- with a thin 
wall 19 inches hiuh resfing on it to the easd. Before being cleared, these sdrutfures were 
entirelv covered bv the filling described above. In the Court 82 were found a piece of crysfal 
(L 44i( and a bead (L 453). Chamber 84 yielded two be.ads (L 662 and L 663), the rirsl of 
which is illustrated in Pi. CXLTI, 2, and a fragment of a steatite seal (L 661) pictured in 
PI. CX, 264. The paucity of objeefs in this courtyard was remarkable ; those that were 
found probably belong to the I.ate Period, as much debris still remains concealing the 
Intermediate structures beneath. 

The northern portion of Block 4 (PI. XXXVI, a) was originally a large hal! of the 
Intermediate Period which appears to have been entirely covered in, the roof being supported 
by twenty recfangular piers averaging 5 feet by 3 ft. 4 in. in thickness. Owing to alterations 
which were made later, not all these piers can now be traced, but vv'e have undoubted 
evidence that criminally there were five piers in each row ; two rows on the western side of 
the hall are intact. The two easdern rows are not so well preserved, but traces of two piers 
still remain in the row on the extreme eas>, which are slightlv thinner in the E.-\V. 
direction ; i.e. 3 rcet thicK insdead of 3 ft. 6 in. The distances between the piers in tlie same 
row avciage 9 l^t. in., the variation never exceeding 3 inches. 1 his remarkable accuraev 
was not obseivea in the spacing of the rows ; for the three western aisles v'ary in w'idth from 
14 ft. _ in. to 1 3 feet, whereas the two easfernmosl: rows are 13 ft. 6 in. apart. This lav'-out 
is, on the whole, verv satisfaefory, and argues great proficiency on the part of the masons. 
Gvp.sum as well as mud-mortar was used in erefting these columns, as elsewhere in the 
building. I he bricks were laid in alternate headers and stretchers, closers being used to break 
the perpends where required. The masonry, however, does not show the same skill as the 
lay-out, the joints between the bricks varying considerably (PI. XXXVIII, d). The sizes of 
tne bricks used were 1 1 by 2-25 by 5-5 inches ; 1 1-25 by 2-25 by 5-5 inches ; 1075 by 

Mtmeura: rou-luy built ; indeed, it may poosibh be unt^are to call it a well bcldre 
^*6 teet below datum. 
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~'5 5'4 I he bricks used in the later partitions measure lo by -’“y by 5 inches 

and II by cy by yy inches. 

h.ach ^ rcAV ot piers rests on a tootinp, or continuous foundation wall, runnino- Piers. 

N.— b., which aeer.isies i ft, 2 in. hiph .ind jirojects 6 inches bevond the eastern and 
western laces ot the piciA fl‘l. XXX\ by.’ 1 lie looting has only been examined beneath the 
northernmost piers, tor to lay the toundations bare as lar as the southern end of the hall woubi 
necessitate destroying the pavements between the piers, to be described later. 

these toundation walls are very rouphly built, eai,h course projecting slightlv' beyond Foundations, 
the course below ; and the courses themselves are irrepular and undulate considerably, owing 
to the i.iCt that the ground was not properly levelled hetore thev were l.iid. Their number 
al-o varies v, ith the inecjuaiities of the ground. 

'1 he best preserved piers are those on the western side of the hall. Owing to 
weathering, the remains of the piers become shorter and shorter, the farther they are to the 
east, until the leaps ot the two surviving columns in the easdernmoST; row have almost 
disappeared. 

During the Late Period this pillared hall was paititioned off in places by building walls Later partitions, 
between the piers (PI. XXX\ III, ^). The columns to the eabt of the aisle marked 24 were 
linked together by two facing walls, each one brick (i.e. 1 1 inches) thick, the space between 
which was filled up with broken brick and general debris ; and the eastern of these two wall- 
laces was buttressed to strengthen it. Though the outer surfaces are good, the inner surface 
of each wall-face is very rough. No mortar was used to bind the filling. The hall was also 
partitioned at the south by a wall of the Late Period, 2 feet wide, with a doorway 3 ft. 2 in. 
wide at the eastern end. The eastern jamb of this doorway was rebated, presumably to take 
a wooden door. The sill is well preserved and the western jamb is 13 inches high.- 

At the same time strips of pavement, arranged in a peculiar way not found elsewhere 
at Mohenjo-daro, were laid down between the columns. 

In the northern portion ot the western side of the hall (25), there are two Strips between Paved walks, 
the wall and the first row of piers. The strip against the wall is onlv i ft. i i-i- in. wide, and 
the parallel strip is 2 It. loi in. wdde. In both, the paving is especially well preserved at 
the southern end, W'here there is a cross p.ivement on which is the wall that here partitions the 
original hall. ILidi sti ip of pavement is neatly bordeied with bricks set on edge, as in the 
ablution place.s of this and other p.uts oi' iVIohenjo-daro. t hese bricks stand yj inches above 
the pavemetit. 

there are similar .^trIp3 of pavemetit in the next two aisles (24 and 23) (PI. XXXV, r), 
and the easternmost paw'ment of all is 3 ft. yi in. wide. These strips are also carefully 
bordered with bricks set ou edge (PI. XXXIV', u). 

In each aisle there is a strip of unpaved ground made ot loose debris between the Aisles, 
pavements, the meaning of which it is difficult to tathom (Pi. XXX\’’, r). These unpaved ktrips 
average 3 ft. 6 in, in width, and have a roughly built edging of bricks placed as headers, which 
may have been provided to prevent the bricks at the edges of the pavements from collapsing 
into the unpaved portions. It has been suggested that these spaces between the pavements 
were at one time raised and used as benches of some sort. It this was so, it is surprising that 
some trace of them has not been left, for though a great deal ot destruction has taken place in 
this hall, but little attempt has been made to remove the paved walks, tvhich would surely 
have suffered also with the removal of the supposed benches.-’ Moreover, the edges of the 
pavements are mote 01 less intact. 

’ i'hc top cl the t'ooti Up; average, 14-1 lect beiou datum. - I he let cl ot thu .uU u b - 1 lect below datum. 

■’ See itipij, pp. ’ t-4. t.'hcre a different \ icw li taken. — [to.] 
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The bricks used for these strips of pavement measure lo by 5 by 2^ inches. They are 
exceedingly well made, and appear to have been cut down from a larger size ot brick, judging 
from the saw-like marks that are ^lill visible. In some cases bricks even ot this size were too 
large to fill up various interstices and were cut down to make them fit ; tor inst.ince, bricks 
measuring 10 bv 2-1- by inches and 10 by 3^ by 2I inches were tound. 

The bricks were all laid with their axes running with the axes ot the p.ivements. Xone 
shows evidence of the wear that would be caused by the constant passage ot feet, I hough at 
the southern end of the eaSern pavement of aisle 23 there is a shallow circul.ir depression 
which looks as though it had been hollowed out to hold a medium-sized jar. There is a 
similar, but more irregularly shaped depression at the northern end of the same walk, and both 
hollows are in the middle of the walk. 

Despite the care expended in laying these paved walks, which are over a foot, i.e., five 
courses, thick, a certain amount of subsidence has taken place, especially in the middle axis. 
The average level of the pathways — and they all agree with one another very closely — is 
8'5 feet below datum. In two ot the longer paths there seems to be a definite slope of 2 inches 
in 1 5 teet towards the north. This slope might, of course, be due either to subsidence or to 
errors in laying, but more probably it was expressly arranged for drainage. That these paths 
were constantly washed down is strongly suggested by the edging on each side, which is 
exattly like the edging round every ablution place at Mohenjo-daro. The mortar used in 
laying these pavements was mud, but very little was required owing to the fineness of the 
joints between the bricks.* On this account, it was difficult to remove the bricks for 
examination. 

The pavements in Rooms 26, 27, and 28, on the southern side ot the partition wall of 
the Late Period mentioned above, were laid down at the same time, and are continuous with 
the sdrips jusf described. But, later again, this seflion of the original hall was further 
subdivided into separate rooms. 

I he pavement ot Room 28, which measures 22 feet N.-S. and 7 ft. 3 in. E.-W., 
has been badly damaged, but enough remains to show that it was of exactly the same nature 
as that in the hall to the north of it, and there is only a difference of an inch between the 
levels. Another entrance into this room, at the southern end of the wesdern wall of the 
origina ha 1, was so carefully blocked up that it is impossible to determine the level of the 
origmal_ sill This door was filled in early m the Late Period. The top of the wall here is 
2 tt. 2 in. high above the paving ; its base has not yet been cleared 

rh ^he eaff by a wall that ’was consdrucled early in 

the Late Period, vhwh conneCds the Intermediate pier with the wall of the same date to the 

Le of t}[TV°ir contiguous to it are 5-9 feet below datum ; the 

base ot this wall rests on the pavement of this part of the great hall. The pavement of this 

room IS better preserved than that of the adjoining room (26) on the easd A quantity of 

Scink shells — sixteen ot them in oerfecd condition ('T . .oX ^ c j ■ ' 1 • ^ ^ 

a level of ^4 to f.n. k " condition (L 440)— were found mixed with pottery at 

a level ot 4 to 3 teet above the pavement ; they muft clearly be of the same date as the 
ver% late partition wall betw^een this room and 98 2 Tn Pk k 

*■ n • room ana 28. In Chamber 27 were also found the 


I.' 77 • 1 • HP,., — iii 17 V 

following objects, all of which belong to the latter end of the T at^ ' a . j • 

of shell inlav .nX- k 1 u j ■ , cna or ttie Cate Period : two round pieces 

pictured in PI. CXVH, 4. ’ ' 


pattern 

and a copper tablet (L 461), 


’ hi c.jiitrddvtinctK.n tu the- wall, the Davcnierit- ir. .1-., li i 

^ Thi. ,„i, f,„j, , »“-i -ie ».i 

t. 7 9 tee( b.-.ow datura, and i(; =iii , 9 tie: b,low datum. 
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The eastern portion of Room 26 has been so badly damaged that its exacd dimensions Pottery, 
cannot be determined. Its length from north to south is 22 feet. In the S.E. 
corner there Is a mass of masonry consisding of walls of the Late Period, which were 
presumablv built some time after the laying of the pavement. The average level of the tops 
(d this complex of walls is 8 feet below datum, and the top of the earlier wall that they 
lie against is but a few inches lower. The western portion of the chamber is intaft and 
PI. XXXI\', r and J, show the well-preserved paving here. Lying on this pavement were 
nine pottery beakers, one of which is illusdrated in PI. LXXX, 21 (L 487, L 488, and L 489). 

With these were a fragment of sdeatite inlay (L 460) and a piece of crystal of irregular 
shape (T 465). 

The very long chamber (20 and 21) was sadly mishandled and altered in the Late Period. 

That this also was a part of the large pillared hall is proved by the two piers incorporated in 
its eastern wall. It is possible that another column of the row is incorporated in the piece 
of late walling at the northern end of the casdern side of the chamber, but to tesd this point 
the wall would have to be removed. 

At the southern end of the chamber are the remains of an Intermediate Period wall. Brick bench. 


only 7 inches or so high.i On the wesdern side of the chamber a long brick bench, built in 
the Late Period and averaging 18 inches in height,- Is built againsd the foundations of the 
earlier piers (PI. XXXII, c, and PI. XXXV, 

At the southern end of this bench, which is uniform in level along its entire length, 
there Is a square pier-like mass of masonry, 2 ft. 8 in. high, whose base veils on the bench. 

Beyond the ends of the bench the bases of the later walling that conneft the Intermediate 
Period piers can be seen. This chamber (20 and 21) seems to have been entirely paved in 
the Late Period, for fragments of paving, one brick thick, were found here and there.^ 

The remains of an early drain lie beneath the northern end of the easdern wall. The Drain, 
sides of this drain are one brick, I.e., i i inches, thick, the bricks being arranged as sdretchers, 
and the channel of the drain Is 5 inches wide and deep, and slopes towards the south. ^ The 
two piers which resd on this drain are very badly damaged owing to their being very close 
to the edge of the mound (PI. XXXII, f). 

In the region marked 19 there is a patch of Late Period walling, a little over i toot high, 
reading upon masonry of the Intermediate Period. “ A patch ot pavement (?) immediately 
to the easd is i 8 Inches thick and from its level appears to belong to the Intermediate Period. 

Two model pottery bull.; (L 796 and L 79?) a pottery jar (L 813) of a type similar to 
No. 56 in PI. LXXX, were found at a level a little above this p.ivement. 

In the N.E. corner of 2 i were found the remains of a doorway of the Late Period, Recess, 
3 ft. 4 in. wide, d’he sill had been entirely removed, but the two jambs are well preserved 
and idand 5 ft. 9 in. high (PI. XXXV, r). ' In the northern wall of this chamber, which is 
of Intermediate date, there is a long narrow recess, 7 tt. 6 in. in length by 10 inches wide. 

This was at firSd thought to be the result of building a thin wall upon a thicker one, but the 
flyle of masonry is the same throughout, and, moreover, the recess is not continued for the 


whole length of the wall.** n -ii a a 

In the noithern part of Chambers 20 and 2 i were found a pottery jar (L 710), illustrate^d 
in PI. LXXX, 49, a shell bead of disc form (I. 712), and three cylindrical sdeatite beads 


Objects found. 


* Its butc is 11-3 feet bclov\ Jatuiu. 

^ .At a level or9'2 I'eet below datum. 

‘ I'he foundations of the later h. riling are 9-3 
“ The top of this wall is 3 -6 teet, the recesS 10 


2 The base of this bench is I f8 feet belov, datum. 

* The bottom of this dram averages I 2- 1 leet beiow 
feet below datum. 

feet, and the ba?e ot the wail li’3 teet belots da. um. 


datum. 
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(L "I i) In PL CXLV, 3 and 46, .tre pictured two more beads from this same place ( 1 . 68“’ 
and L 68 2), and a third bead (L 689) is shown in Pi. CXLVI, 31. Prom the southern end 
come five pottery jars (L 629) similar in shape to PI. LXXX, 48. All these objects arc 
reterable to_the Late Period and were found approximately at the level of the sill in the X.P. 
corner of the chamber. 

Room 22 was divided off from the aisle marked 23 bv a partition wall built in the Late 
Period. I his wall stands nearlv 4 teet high, above a considerable extent of pavement, 
13 inches thick.' cV iarue opening, 8 ft. 10 in. wide, in the northern w.ili <jf this t haml^er 
seems to have been the principal entrance to the original pillared hall. f'he westei'n wall 
is iKAV onlv 1“ inches high.- 

Ihe copper tablet (L 982) shown in Pi. CXVII, 13, was found in this chamber, together 
with some circular pieces ot shell inlay (1. 757), and the red carnelian bead mottleci w'ith 
white (L 993), illustrated m PI. CX[.\’, 26, and again in PI. CLII, 18. 

1 he wall upon the eastern side ol the original pillared hall has, unfortunatelv, been 
dc'stro_\ed by denudation. But, taking into consideration the fadt that it could hardly have 
extended much farther to the easl, and allowing tor its being the same distance from the 
easfernmosd row ot piers, we can estimate the size of the hall to have been 87 ft. 6 in. N.-S. 
by 85 teet E.-W., that is, practically square. The subtantial nature of the brick piers 
''Uggesis that the root was very heavy. Indeed, the beams which supported it muft have 
been over 14 teet long. There is a possibility that the shorter spaces between the piers were 
arched over ; but corbelling is the only form of arching that has been met with at 
Mohenjo-daro up to the present. For the spaces, averaging 9 ft. 7 in., between the pillars 
to have l)een arched in this way would postulate a very high roof indeed, unless they were 
partially corbelled and partially bridged with timber. Moreover, the e.xceptional thinness of 
the enclosure walls of the hall compared with its size suggests that the roof could not have 

been very high or it would have tended to thrush them outwards, despite the substantial 
support ot the piers. 

In the destroyed N.W. corner of the hall there are remains of sdruedures of the 
ntermedutte 1 enod, chieflv stretches of pavement (34 and 36), whose upper surface is 
14 teet below datum level (I I. \XX\ , b). As the latter is praftically the level of the footlno- 
that carries the brick piers, it seems evident that we have here the remains of the original 
pavement ot the ha! before it was altered and re-p.ived in the Late Period. Both isfretches 
o p.uement ^34 and qO^ are at exaTly the same level, and each has a thin brick w'all along 
mveme't’ fragment of wall to the north of these broken 

.Wslbou^f^t hmh/ ^he hall. It now 

V . u ' I 1 ■ ^ \'nat appears from its great wadth 

, . 'elLliv’iLhrm. ul' ‘flL"'"'!, in the north tvall of Chamber 22, 

il it 'level "■ V let behvv f ’ 'i n “"S'"*' The sill of this doorvvav 

f feet in height. ,,nj the b.tte of Ae well Leel e ’ “1 f' “''"h 

the piers. ' \er\ closely w'lth the foundations ot 

the h!nT ‘“'f important, entrance in the S W 

I the Late Period. 'Thi, is from Chamber ‘ 

i iiC iCvX » ' t t!. : 7 .y • n,f »i • 1 r * F i. l ■> i 

, it ct bt iijv\ 




-Tit. Ill I I . 

• d U Ii 


.in. -at 


i-ilUiIK 
vinie level ; 


corner ot 
29, which is 

ito btioc is I z feet below datiuii, 
the m^e of the footing below the picro of the hall. 
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" ft. 6 in. Mjuare and ot Intermediate date, through a doorwav in it-; ea'-iern wall measuring 
a ft. 6 in. ide, which was very carcfidlv blocked up ; so well, indeed, that it has proved impossible 
to ascertain the level of its sill.' As the base of the wall in which this doorwav is situated has 
not vet been cleared, it is possible that the sill will eventually be found at a lower level. 

In Chamber sp a fra.gment of a seal was found (L ^99), which from its position can Finds, 
be dated to the Late Period. This is illusfrateei in PI. CX, 27c From the adjoining 
Chamber 70 came the broken chert burnisher (I> 514) piedured in PI. CXXX, 32, a small 
pottery vessel (L 509), illusdrated in PI. LXXX, 66, together with a second one like it 
(P. 510), a round piece of shell inlav (L 506), and, lasdly, a pottery sling-ball (L 513). All 
these articles belong to the Late Period. 

\'erv little of value was found in the debris that filled the pillared hall : — two copper 
tablets (J. 454 and L 456), the second of which is pictured in PI. CX\TII, 6, one chert 

weight (L 544), a cone-shaped pottery be.ad (L 55"), a pottery jar-cover (L 562), two 

pottery cones (L 564 and L 363) similar to Xos. ii and 12 in PI. CXXXI\, and a piece 
of shell inlay (L sO.f). L^nfortunately, nothing was found that helps us in any w.iy to interpret 
the use of the building, beyond the facd that at the latter end of the Late Period it seems to 
have been occupied by one or more shell-cutters, vvho left behind them a large quantity 
of both perfecd and sawn-up Ar;/C shells (PI. CIAT, 20-23), as well as pieces of inlay anci 
beads made from this material. These objects, which 'vere found in the partitioned-off 
apartments on the south of the hall, some lying on the early paving of the Late Period and 
others at some disdance above it, show that the hall had losf its original importance and was 
eventually used as a workshop. Irr some parts, the Late floor was sdill in use ; in others 
a flooring of mud was made at a higher level. Twenty-three shells were found in 

Chamber 27 alone. • • rk- • 

Judging from the absence of walling at the western end of Chamber 14, which lies Dimensions of 

to the north^of the pillared hall, it seems that it was a long hall, 12 ft. 6 in. wide. Its walls, hall, 

however, are not sdricAly parallel. Their tops aver.age 4-2 feet below datum and their 
foundations descend deeply. There is a blocked-up entrance at its easdern end. a little over 
4 feet wide, with a well preserved sill.* Ihe foundations of the northein wall of the chamber 
have not yet been examined, but it varies greatly in height. A numbei of beads (L 
mosAly of disc form and cut from sdeatite, w'ere found scattered about this hall. One bead 
of a new form (L 749) is illusdrated in PI. CXLVI, 16. A long piece of inlay, made of shell 

and of recdangular shape, was also tound here (L “45)- _ . 

To the north of this long hall there are three curious consdruOdions of brick, one hidden ^.urious 
below some later brickwork to the easd, which exaediy resemble the circular open-work walls 
placed around young trees in modern times to protect them. These guards, if we ma} so call 
them, are roughly made and average 3 feet in diameter on the inside and 3 feet high.® One 
can be seen in the bottom right-hand corner of PI. XXX\ , ith no stretch of^ the 

imagination these sdruedures could be regarded as acdual tree-guards, and they seem from 
their very great depth to belong to the period of a building or buildings lying buried beneath 
the foundations of the columned hall. That trees w'ere especialh planted to heautif> a ternp e 
or sacred enclosure and that they were provided with guards is well known from ancient 
Egypt of the period of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and it is highly probable that trees were so 
planted in even earlier periods. There is no reason, therefore, \vh_\ the same prac ice 
should not have prevailed at Mohenjo-daro. 

- feet below datura. 


' riiis doorway can ju 4 be seen m PI. XXX\ , 

' The'’ are at the verv low level of 304 below datum. 
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To the we?T: of these ^uards, there is a tragntent of pavement, r toot thick, whose 
surface is [4-6 lect below datum. This is at about the same level as pavements -^4 
and 36 to the south of it, and mav, therefore, belong to the same period or complex 
ot buildintrs, Jusd below the surface of the ground, immediately above pavement 34, the 
piece ot painted pottery was found that is illuslrated in PI. XCI, 2‘'. It is probably of 
Intermediate date. 

Block This was probably an annexe ot the block just described, with which some of 
its walls are in aliynment. It lay beneath a small mound that was only slightly lower than 
the highest part of the L Area ; and it was probably the number and comparatively small 
size of the rooms that led to its better preservation. 

Room 15 is irregular in torm owinor to reconstruction and later additiotis. A curious 
teaturc is a semi-circular brick wall, one brick (i.e., ii inches) thick, in the centre of the 
chamber ; it is ^ inches hitjh. Another patch of brickwork to the north ot it averages 
15 inches high and is about the same level. A seal (L 70;) tound in this chamber is 
illustrated in PI. CXI\', 526/’, a glazed ideatite spacer (L 703) is seen in PI. CXIATI, 8, 
and a copper bangle (L ‘;’I3) is pictured in PI. CXLIII, 26. 

There is a small stairway, 1 ft. 10 in. wicHe and 5 feet high, at the northern end of 
the chamber, with five treads lett, each 9 inches wide and on an average i foot high 
(PI. XXXV, d). Prom the ta 7 t that the floor below the bottom step is 3-8 feet below datum, 
these steps seem to belong to the latter end of the Late Period. On either side of the stairway 
there is a hollow mass of masonry, perhaps intended to form a kind of platform, to which 
the stairs led up. 

On the eastern side of the chamber there are remains of a footing or wall which appears 
N) belong to the Late Period. The mass of brickwork against the southern end of this wall 
IS also of the same date. It appears to be a pavement, as it is now only 4^ inches thick, and 
its upper surface is at about the same level as the top of the wall.i 

Room I has been badly damaged by the total collapse of its eastern wall ; the slope of 
the mound is very steep at this point. The walls at the north and south are of the Inter- 
mediate Period and average a little over 5 feet high.- The same two walls are prolonged 
well to the west and enclose Chambers 9, 10, and ii also, the northern wall even forming 
part ot Chamber 15. The cross-walls that separate these chambers from one another 
are ot later date with foundations averaging 8-55 feet below datum. No antiquities were 
tound in Chamber i. 

Room 2 has also been sadlv damaged, only two walls remaining. A thin warll of the 
Late ieriod on the west .. a little higher than mosd of the Late Period walls in this 

block. This wall has a tooting, 61 inches wide, just above its base, and its irregular top 
averages 3 teet high. ® ^ 

Room 4 nmatures ,o feet N.-S o„d . . feet Its northern and southern walls, 

as slated belore, are ot the Intermediate Period, but there are traces here and there of their 
having been raisijt m the Late Penod, With their additions they average J feet in height. 

theTe'vd fTt f °'p d ''''' >‘>1' of 'his chamber, which mfr ks 

f I - 5 1 ) tha i- ill, aTv ’’pi' rfv, 'hamber were found the curious shell objeft 

m PI exf 1 " atd P? cI v ’ k VA*' L 744 ) iHuftrated 

and a pm.ety ring s^nd (L ,8 J), 78 °) 


' "-Ii Icct bclov. Jatuiii. 
4 '') icct below datum. 


Their babes average i2'4 feet below datum. 
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Room 5 inc:isurc'. t f'l ft. (j in. N.— S. and ig teet E!.— W. In its northern wall there is Entrances, 

an entrance, ft. X in. wide, into Chamber 9. The sill of this doorway 1 is on the same level 
as a footina along the wall and its jambs still stand a little over 3! feet hi^h. It is possible 
that there was another entrance into this chamber at the southern end of the eastern 
wall, but where this wall ends is not at all clear owing to denudation. The top of the western 
wall of the chamber averages 4 ft. 6 in. hio;h. Near the S.E. corner of the room is 
a fragment of the (wiginal paving, inches thick. As this pavement is lower by 18 inches 
than the sill ot the doorway in the northern wall, it musT; be of earlier date. A spacer (L “25) 
made of Aeatitc and similar in form to No. 2 in PI. CXIATI, but slightly longer, was found 
here, as also a circular piece of shell inlay (L '726). Both were found above the level of the 
pavement and belong to the Late Period. 

The dimensions of Chamber 6 are 16 feet by 8 ft. 6 in. N.-S. Its easdern wall 

has been bacily damaged, but enough remains to fix the size of the chamber. In the wesdern 
portion ot this room a large stone was found, apparently in sitii^ measurinsi 2 feet by i ft. 7 in. 
by I ft. 2-1- in. (PI. XXXVIII, Ij). It is a natural boulder, dark brown in colour and with Leather-cutter’s 
a hardness of 5 or over. Its top Is flat and polished, and it w.is possiblv used bv a leather- stone (?). 
cutter or sandal-maker. In the N.W. corner is a block of masonrv, 2 ft. i in. high, 
which belongs to the latter end ot the Late Period, for the base of the Late wall against 
which it lies is 3 ft. 4 in. lower.- This wall stands 4 ft. 7 in. high. The chamber contained 
no small antiquities and was filled up with a quantity of broken brick mixed with other debris, 
potterv fragments, and a large amount of slag, the residue of a brick kiln. 

Chamber 7 averages 9 ft. 6 in. E.— W., and 8 ft. 10 in. N.-S. Three of its walls 
apparently belong to the beginning of the Late Period, for their foundations descend some 
way.® The ea^ern wall of this chamber is a later addition, and its base is 5 ft. 6 in. above 
those of the other walls. Two beads, one barrel-shaped and made of limesdone (L 716) and 
the other of disc-form and cut from sdeatite (L 7 1 7), were found in this room together with 
the bearded pottery head (L 722) that is piftured in PI. XCV, 15 and 16. 

The brick pavement of this chamber, if indeed it ever had one, musb have been entirely Pavements, 
removed in ancient times. Its level was probably the same as that of the doorway that 
^ill exi^Is in its N.W. corner with jambs standing only i toot high."* The western 
wall has been considerablv thickened, the base of the addition, w'hich is i 2 inches thick, being 
a little above that of the wall against which it is placed. The base of the latter, which is 
2 ft. 2 in. high, is 8 '8 feet below datum. 

Chamber 8, which Is sllghtlv irregular in shape, and Chamber 5 formed a single room 
before the partition wall was built across it. Along part of Its western wall there lies a 
^rip of w'alling or, more likely, a pavement of the Late Period, which is 14 inches thick.* 

But few' objects w'ere found in this chamber ; they comprise ; — a pottery jar-cover (L 655), 
a barrel-shaped bead of ^eatite (L 656), a rectangular piece of inlay (L 657), and a second 
bead (L 660), which is reproduced In PI. CXLVI, 8. A decorated sdeatite bead (L 668) 
from this chamber Is Illustrated in PI. CXLVI, 49. 

Room 9 Is 10 feet square. On its southern side is the doorway into Room 5 which 
has already been described. This apartment has not been entirely cleared ; tor here is the 
survey point by w'hich we have fixed all the levels in the L Area. 

It will be noticed that Rooms 10 and 1 1 are similar to Nos. i, 4, and 9 ; indeed. Late Period 
they were all made during the latter end of the Late Period by building cross-walls between alterations. 

1 4-8 feet below datum. ^ 97 Ret below datum. 

3 Their bases average 117 feet below datum. Its sill is 6-6 feet below datum. 

3 Its base is 11-9 feet below datum. 
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the two lony walls ot Intermediate date. There is nothing Ictr ot the [encnieiit^ of 
Chambers q, to, and 1 1, hut a footing that runs along the in-.ide ot the northerti and soiuhcrti 
walls, averaging 4- 1 tect below datum, indicates the probable pavement level. (hnlv in 
Chamber ii were any objects found. These compri^c a sling-stone (\ . ]o) illu dtated in 

PI. eXXX, 4, a cylindrical steatite bead (T. 731), a barrel-shaped be.ui of the ■ ame mucrial 
n. 73;), and a triangular gamesman (1. "34) made in faience ; this l.i-.t is similar in shape and 
material to Nos. 40 and 41 in PI. CLllI. 

Between Chambers 10 and i i there is a doorwav, c tt. h in. wide, with .1 well preserved 
sill.' Its jambs are in good order and stand over 2 feet high, which is also the average height 
ot the walls in the immediate vicinitv. 

B/ork II.- — do the north ot these rooms, an immenselv thick X.-.S. wall of the Inter- 
mediate Period was found, from cither end ot which subsidiary walls run (\p !wa’-ds. Ot' the 
southern ot these, the eastern end now measures 13 ft. 2 in. in thickness, but it was probably 
once much thicker, as its northern face has been destroyed. The main mass of this walling 
appears to be no less than 28 feet thick. We have made cuttings in it to ascertain whether 
it contained chambers or a filiinrr, but it has proved to be solid brickwork throughout. 
Pbifortunately, this wall has been badly damaged bv brick-robbers owing to its prominence, 
and we have no means ot knowing whether its upper portion contained chambers, which seems 
tjuite likely. Though the faces of this wall are well built, the bricks between them are laid 
somewhat irregularly and there is frequently more than an inch of mud-mortar in the joints 
and between the courses. 


Between this very thick masonry and the northern wall of Chambers 1-15, there is 
a space varying from 8 inches below to well over i foot wide at the tops of the walls,' since the 
faces ot both these adjacent walls have a pronounced batter. The southern wall is 5 degrees 
and _the^ northern wall 4 degrees from the vertical. The southern wall has also a slight 
tooting." The faces of both walls are good, the bricks being laid in alternate headers and 
stretchers and bound with gypsum and mud-mortar. The average size of the bricks used 
IS II by 5 by zl inches. 

Ovving to the depredations of brick-robbers, the northern subsidiarv wall is lower than 
the southern wall. The levels below datum of the three corners of this mass of wallin^r which 
still remain are given in the footnote below." 


^ On the top ot this wall (Section 12), north of Chamber ii, was found the black 

s e,uite se.il (J. -851 which is illu.drated in PI. CXV, 542. From its level it belongs to the 
Late Period. 
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fPI xlCt P by a ftrcct averaging 9 tec, in width (40) 

deep whkrh i -il'l “ '"1 ' u'N'' “ "'“‘-'•'-‘'““ged drain, ; inches wide and 

nMll at n i^clh e IT ", f''? drain slopes towards the 

0 t at an incline ot i ft. 5^ m. m a length of 32 feet and eventually peter^ out The top 

ot the cover ot the dram at its northern end in k i j f . , C ® 

norenern enu is 6 4 teet below datum, and it therefore belongs 

'r.'p i.-f, Uo--- hue m-.i f Th ''] ' 5-1 Let; base, 17-3 feet. X.W. Corner; 

•uterce-P.cr-- the- ae J^a^e onir^ n / 'hose of tin- 

, . rh- h-anithr-n.."' levelled before the laying 
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to the Lite PriiMil, At the south, the dr.iin turns to the east at rit^ht-angles alono the street 
between ISloLks }' aiui and is lo-t beneath a pavement of the Late Period. 

On the we-i, a short streteh of Intermediate walling at the southern end of the street 
is followed bv a naa row wall ot the Late Period, 3 ft. 2 in. hio;h.‘ Proccedino; still farther 
to the nortli, ituie .ire the wivle foundations of another Into wall which averages 

1 foot hi:th.- .'n.i beyond this, at the northern end ot the street, some rather indefinite 
niasonrw .il o ot the f.atc Period, still stands about i ft. S in. high.'' 

'i he three blocks info which Section D is divided arc separated trom each otlier bv thick 
walls of the Intermediate Pei'iod. 

Bl'.ck I. — IPock I is seit-cont. lined and is enclosed bv Late Period walling, except on 
the southern side, where some remains ot earlier walling appear. Unfoitunately, owino; to 
much denudation and brick-robbing, but few of the doorwavs remain, the greater part of whit 
is left bcitig mcrciv the toundations ot walls. 

Chamber 41 in the X.E. corner of the block is somewhat out of the square; 
it averascs 14 feet long K.-AV. bv 7 feet X.-S. The X".E. corner is about 2 feet 
high. In its southern wall Is a doorway onlv 2 feet wide and with no trace ot a sill. There 
was no pavement in this chamber, and it was praddically bare of antiquities, except tor the 
interesting piece of shell-inlay (E 508) illustrated in PI. CI>V, 51. 

Chamber 42 is more interesting. Its southern and eastern walls, the tonner ot which 
rests on an earlier wall of the same period, are of Eatc date. The eastern wall now stands 
only 14 inches high. A well-defined footing, 5-2 feet below datum, on the southern side of 
the chamber cri^'es us the probable level of the now destroyed pavement and the height of the 
lower wall, of which the footing forms a part. At the western end of the chamber is a ring 
of bricks, 2 ft. 2 in. in diameter inside, made of a double thickness of brick, i.e., 5 inches, 
placed in two layers with their ends upwards. The top of the ring, which is some 5 inches 
below the level of the footing of this chamber, probably served as a jar-stand. The top ot 
a piece ot thin Wallins' to the eafl of this ring is on about the same level. Three small broken 
pieces of ivorv and a tew tragments of corroded copper were ail that was found in this room. 

Chamber 43 measures "12 ft. 2 in. E.-AV. by 7 ft. 4 in. X.-S. Three large storage jars 
tound in it were too badh' broken to be reconstructed. 1 he X.AV. coiner, which 
is also the cc'rner ot the I'lock, is 2 teet high.'* At the S.E. corner ot the chamber, 
a later wall lies partly on the Intermediate wall, and is continued to the south %chere it fo^m^ 
a mass of somewhat Indefinite wallinu in the X.T,. corner of Chamber 44. A pottery 
bull (L •763) .ind a piece of shell-inlay (E “64) were the only antiquities that were found here. 

Chamber 44 is a long narrow apartment, measuring 62 feet long X.-S. by an average 
ot 10 feet wide. Its eastern wall, which is 3 teet thick and was originally well built, is 

2 ft. 7 in. high . 5 'This wall Is now very indefinite, especially at its northern end, owing to 
alterations. From the tact that two, it not three, piers are incorporated in it, it seems that this 
long corridor-like apartment 44 was cut oft trom a large hall, leaving Chamber 45, at some 
date not lont; after the hall was built. The thin wall at the southern end of the chamber on 
the eaTern side is just under 2 teet in thickness and is 2 feet high. 

At the southern end of Chamber 44 (PI. XXXATI, d), there is a well-construAed 
ablution place. Its bricks measure 10 by 5^ by 2i inches, having, perhaps, been cut down from 
a larger size. This floor is laid in two courses : fir^l, bricks ot ordinarc size, 1 1 be 5 ) 

' Iti base is 6-4 feet be'oiv datum. " 4 '+ beiou datum. 

-• The base of this is 6-95 feet belo-.v datum. ■* Its base is 4'8 feet below datum. 

“ The foundations of this \vall average 3-9 feet below datum. 
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inches, then a layer ot ashes 2A inches thick, on which were laid the smaMei htick^ abocc- 
mentioned. Around the bath, which slopes southwards,^ there is the usual bolder ot bricks 
set on edue and sdanding; -d inches above the level ot the pavement. A low wall, i tt. 6 in. 
in height, rests on the wesdern end ot the ablution pavement. In the noddle ot the chamber, 
a little to the north of the bath, there is a fragment ot the original paving, 4'6 tecf belcaw datum. 
A collection ot thirtv-five sdfik shells was found in the chamber aoove pavement level, many 
whole and others partlv sawn up. Except for these, the chamber contained nothing of 
importance. 

Chamber 45 is of great interest. It seems originally to have been a large hall w'hose 
root was supported by rectangular piers, ot which four and possibly a fifth still remain. Some 
of these piers are seen in PI. XXXVII, /’. And it m.ay be that yet more will be found 
when the later constructions that still encumber a great portion of this block have been 
removed. The four existing piers varv slightly in size ; they average 6 feet by 3 ft. 6 in. in 
thickness and i ft. 9 in. in height.- Exaftly how' many piers there originally were it is 
impossible to sav without further clearance. But it Is probable that if they were all the same 
distance apart, namelv, " ft. 8 in., there were two rows of five piers each. The remaining 
piers cannot be compared in point ot accuracy with those ot the great hall in Section C, though 
they are in a better state of preservation. The hall in SecTion C W'as probably built fir^, 
and this later hall was perhaps a poor Imitation of It. 

The three piers that still remain of the western row are in a fairly good state of 
preservation, but the southernmost is now considerably smaller than the others and measures 
, ft. 2 in. long by 2 ft. 10 in. in thickness. A footing on the eastern and southern sides of 
this pier, however, seems formerly to have been part of it ; if this was so, this pier would agree 
in size with the others. 

In the northern end of this chamber there are five circular pits, averaging 2 feet in 
inside diameter and made of a double thickness of bricks placed on end. These were 
evidently made to hold large storage jars. That they are of early date is clearly proved by 
a pier having been built partly over one of them. The best preserved pit was full of 
egg-shaped pieces of badly burnt clay of unknown use, all very much of the same size and 
averaging 4 inches long by 2-|- inches in diameter. These are the exaft shape of sling-balls, 
but larger In size. A few painted potsherds were found in this portion of the block, but the 
painting was confined to plain bands of black. This part of Chamber 45 was, apparently, 
occupied at the end of the Late Period by shell-workers, for five whole sank shells (L 579) 
as well as numerous pieces of unfinished shell-inlay (L 494, L 517-22, L 549, L 552, and 
L 561) were found here. Some of the latter were of the shape illustrated in PI. CLV, 
.T 3 ' unusual piece ot inlay (L 56^) is shown in PI. ClyV, 64. Amongst other finds 

were two irregular pieces of crystal (L 483) and a bead (L 550, PI. CXLY, 8). Seven 
pottery jars (L 546—7), all of the type illustrated In PI. LXXX, 44, certainly belong to the 
Late Period. 

In the latest period there seems to have been an entrance into Chamber 45 from 
Chamber 44 by a doorway at the northern end of the eastern wall of the latter chamber. This 
%vas partially blocked up, but its sill seems to have been on the same level as the fragment 
of pavement, one brick thick, to the east of it, namely, 6- 1 feet below datum. 

Chamber 4 , which was built within the hall during the Late Period, had a pavement 
61 inches thick.^ I he thick w'all we.st and south of this pavement, now only 4I- inches high. 


' I’o .1 level lit' I’l k'ct below viatum. 
’ Its surface is 4+ feet below datum. 


1 heir bases are at an average level of 5-8 feet below datum. 



must hs\-'j iicmi p.u t nt the oruunal waliitiLt ot the chamber. A cioor-socket ( 1 , 436) and a 
sank shell \ \ ■ 41 v' ^^ere itiner on the p.ivcment. 

The -,trncUires immediately to the south ot 47 in the space marked 48 arc very indefinite. 

To the emt th>'re i '• ,i •-tretLh ot pavement ot the F-ate Period, 8.t inches thick, which in all 
probaliilif}' is pai t ot the pavement ot the original hall.‘ The walling on the south, a little 
over I toot high, is a liter addition, tor its foundations are 2 feet above the pavement. 

\othing whateviT ot interest was tound in this space. 

Chamber yiy, which measures 10 teet IT-W. bv 6 teet N.-S., is well-defined. A 
considerable -i retch ot p.tving still remains," and the Late Period walls that surround it 
average "I. im hes high. Lxcept for one agate be.ad (L 420) of little interesd, nothing was 
found here. 

No n.Kc umaim. ot any pacing in the simple enclosure (50;, which is bounded on all 
sides bv wall-, ot the l.ate Period. Here two pieces of painted potterv (L s jo) decorated with 
black lines on a red slip, and numerous pieces of shell-inlay were found (T 5 19, I, 52", L <28, 
and L 542). This last piece is illusdrated in PI. CLV, 38. All these objecds were on a level 
well above that of the long stretch of Late Period pavement just to the north. 

I'he double Chamber 51 and 52 is bounded on the ead- by walling of the Late Period, Shell-inlay, 
well below the foundations of which a sdretch of somewhat earlier paving, 5 inches thick, 
was found at the level of 4'5 feet below datum. The foundations ot the stretch ot 
Late walling over the eastern portion of this pavement are 14 inches above it. The portion 
marked 51 is bounded on the south by an Intermediate wall, upon which a thinner wall ot 
later date was subsequently built. To the wed: is the thin wall of the later part of the Late 
Period which served to cut off the long apartment 44 from the original hall. Againsd it lie 
fragments of walling and pavement at various levels,'^ belonging to the latter end of the 
Late Period. 

The level of the iatesf pavement of this double chamber seems to have been 3-6 feet 
below datum. Some pieces of shell-inlay (L 774 775 ) found here, the firsd ot 

which is seen in PI. CLV, 57, and the second resembles No. 33 in the same plate, except that 
only one side is stepped. With the inlay were found two whole sank shells (I,.. ~ 2 S)‘ 
pottery jar (L 737, PI. LXXX, 47) found at the same level as the other objeds shows that 
the contents of this chamber belong to the Late Period. A large bead (L '’24), a part of which 
is unfortunatelv missing, came from Chamber 4“ ; it is seen in PI. CXL^ , 53. 

Chamber’s I to the south of, and outside the block seems to have been a long gallery Gallery. 

(PI. XXXVH, a). It is not a corridor, for it was never open on the easf. Its dimensions are 
64 feet long E.-W. and 9 ft. 2 in. wide N.-S. This gallery certainly belongs to the 
Intermediate Period, as its walls all go deep. It seems probable that the southern wall was 
raised in the Late Period ; if so, the additions were very carefully made. 

B/ofk 2. The long narrow Block 2 is better preserved and at a slightly higher elevation 

than Block i. 

Chamber 56 (PI. XXXVII, k) measures 11 ft. 3 in. by 10 ft. Sin. and has a well- WeU-preserved 
preserved doorway, 2 ft. 7 in, wide, in its southern wall.'* At one time this chamber together oorway. 
with No. 59 formed a single apartment, which was subsequently subdivided by a thin partition- 
wall, I foot in thickness, which now sfands 2 ft. 4 in. high. Judging from the levels, this 

^ The base of this pavement is 5-8 teet below datum. 

- At a level of 3-1 feet below datum. 

® Their foundations average 4-2 teet below datura. 

^ The sill of this door is 4-2 feet below datum, and the base ot the wall is about the same level. 
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Pirtition-wall seems to have been built not long after the construction ot the or.-inal chamber 
and before its pavement was laid. In the southern wall of Chamber 59 there is a doorway 
which appears to have been cut after the partition was built.' The N.W . corner ot 
the room, which is also the corner of the block, stands i ft. 6 in. high, with its base 
-I feet below datum level. Xothine of value was found in either ot these rooms, except 
the steatite spacer (I. 809) seen in PI. CXLVIl, 10, and PI. CLVIl, ;o, which is to be reterred 


to the Late Period. . . • , 

Chamber 55 has two doorways, one in its southern wall communicating with Chamber 59 
,ind a second opening info Chamber 60, 6r. The sill of the western door Is 3 feet wide and 
its iambs are now ; ft. 4 in. in height.- Ot the other door the sill is at about the same level 
as that of the first. No traces remain of the pavement of this room, but it was probably at 
the same level as, or slightlv below, the sills of the doorways. No antiquities were found 

in this chambei-. _ _ . . 

Room 54 mca'-ures i ^ tt. 2 in. long bv 6 feet wide. Along its eastern wall, which is 
2 ft. 8 in. high, there is a narrow tooting 7 inches abovm the base of the wall.-'' A jar-cover 
(I, 801) found in this room lav above the level of the footing. In the filling ot this chamoer 
fragments of matting were discovered that may originally have formed part of its roof. These 
were of reed and very coarsely woven. 

Chambers 60 and 61 were originally one apartment, 25 teet long by 12 tect wide, which 
appears to have been subdivided by a thick wall, now i foot high, whose base is 2 ft. 9 in. 
higher than the eas'tern wall of the room.' This block of masonry may, however, be a 
fragment of a pavement rather than the remains of a wall. South of it there is a piece ot 
walling, now standing i ft. 5 in. high, whose base is a little higher than the adjacent wall 
referred to above. According to the traces which ftill remain of the original paving of 
this chamber, it was 7 inches thick and its surface 4-2 feet below datum. 

In Chamber 60 a quantity of wheat was found at pavement level. This wheat (L 855) 
was possible stored in a basket, of which all traces have long since disappeared. The wheat 
itself is badlv carbonized, but the majority of the grains are whole.'' A pottery jar-cover 
(L 805) w.is also found here, and a sank shell (L 810). 

Room 62 is separated from Room 61 by a partition-wall i ft. 6 in. thick and i foot high. 
The long thin wall standing 2 ft. 6 in. high on its southern side belongs to the latter end 
of the L.ite Period." This room, which appears at one time to have formed part of a single 
large apartment with Chamber 60, 61, once communicated with Chamber 68 to the 
wesf bv a doorwav, 3 ft. 3 in. wide, with jambs survnving only to a height of 16 inches above 
its sill.' This doorwav, which is opposite a ftairway, was blocked up later. 

On the eastern side of Chamber 62 there is a small sliaircase of four treads, each 9 inches 
wide and an average of 7 inches high. The present height of the sftairway is 3 ft. 6T in., 
there being two treads missing at the base. This sbairway appears to have been built in the 
beginning of the Late Period and repaired later, when the supporting wall on the north was 
added. If this flight w.as originally continued, as is probable, to the easdern end of the two 
walls between which it is set, it would have reached a height of about 13 feet, that of the roof 
or of the floor ot a second sdorey. Near the doorway that once communicated with 


' it: 'i". tcc: bi!"'.v a.iti.:ii .inj the i.inib nn the weit nt it now .tanJ.- 4 Let i in. hijjh. 

- I s.i -in i. a-? tect hci'-.v J.itiim. ■* 'Die base is 4'3 Let below datum. 

' b.-.'i' ot tin- adjacent wai! n 4-1 tect below datum. 

t "t .in .iciount of Dr. S-.i^tb e-,.!niir.anon ot this wheat, see Chap. XXVIII. 

” !r- iM-i- o. .-'nr i tcct bel-m datum. ‘ The sill is 0-4 feet below datum. 
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Chamber 6:C laiuc iiatural limestone pebble used as a door-socket (L “91) was picked up. 

No other :intu[uitics were found in this chamber. 

Chambers 59^, 64, ^5, and 66 (FI. XXXVII, ,/) are probably parts of one larye room. Shells and 
which was subdis ided by partition-walls which inny .iverage Z tt. “ in. high with foundations shell-inlay, 
descending an a\’eragc depth (at 3 teet bchaw datum. Ideven ^ank shells were found in Room 
^3 at a level jint above the base of the thick wall to the easf. With these w^as the piece 
(af shell-inlay (1. tiyoj pictmed in PI. CL\', 31, and a small limestone marble (L 876). 

In Chambers 64 and 65 a considerable area or pavement still remains in situ} A thin Sling-stone, 
wall, I foot thick aiid standing 16 inches high, lorans the southern sides of Rooms 63, 64, 
and 65 ; but it requires turther examination, for it is possible that its uppermost bricks 
hide a drain, d'he 'done sling-stone (1, 642) pictured in PI. CXXX, 5, was found in 
Chamber 65. 

Chamber 67 properly belongs to the block, as there is a doorway, c tt. 6 in. wide, leading 
into it from Chamber 63. The sill of this door- is well preserved and its jambs are now 
2 ft. 6 in. high. The remains of walling and paving at the southern end of this chamber 
are difficult to underAand without further clearance. Xo antiquities were tound in 
this room. 

In the regioir marked 80, there is a well, 5 ft. 10 in. in diameter, which is consdruded Well, 
of wedge-shaped bricks, io4 by 2 A by 4I to 5^ inches. The deening of this well is only 
a single brick In thickness amd its masonry is very bad, broken joints being common. Its 
present coping mod certainly belongs to the latter end of the Late Period. ^ 

Block 3. — Block 3 has been sadly denuded and but little remains of its original buildings. 

It is, nevertheless, interesding because ot the unusual objects that were found in it. 

Court 69 is a large open space surrounded by walls of the Late Period. The base of Court, 
the wall that bounds its eastern side and now averages 2 ft. 6 in. high is 2 t feet below datum. 

Along part ot its northern side there Is a wall of the Intermediate Period, whose foundations 
go down deep. The fine, well-built western wall, which is considerably out of alignment, 
now dands over 4 tcet high.'* I he northern end ot this wall has a definite face which is 
slightly battered and almod touches another wall which has been sadly damaged by brick- 
robbers. 

In the Southern wall of the court there is a well-built doorway, 2 tt. loin. wide, with Filling of 
jambs slanding 2 tt, 4 in. high and 192 in- thick. The filling ot this court was a m.ass ot potsherds, 
potsherds, evidently the residue ot a kiln. Some ot this filling is seen in PI. XXX\II, i. 

Very few of the jars were whole, the majority being in pieces or so twisded in firing that the\ 
w'ere thrown awav. All this pottery belongs to the Late Period and some of the shapes 
are similar to those in PI. LXXX, '1-8. 5ther forms of pottery found here are L 865, 

L 886, I. 895, and L 89 1, Illusdrated in PI. LXXXI, i, 3, 20, and 49; also L 885 and 
L 887, pidured in PI. LXXX, 2 and 6. Jar-covers cvere common, such as L 820 and 
L 874, illusfrated in PI. LXXXII, 21 and 49. One bead (L 818) from here is shown m 
PI. CXI AT, 1 5. We also recovered the pottery bull (L 91 8) seen in PI. XC\ II, 14, ot which 
a second view appears in Xo. 2 i in the same plate. Pitteen sunk shells were also unearthed 

in this court. . . , 

Chamber 68 measures 21 if. 4 in. long by 6 feet wide and is entered trom opposite t e 
stairway in Chambers 62 and 63. Its western wall sdands 19 inches hig i cut 1 itb asc on y 
I foot below datum. There was possibly once a doorway on this side ot the chamber a so, 
but the w'hole length of the wull is now too low lor any tr.we ot the si lO ic. ett. e o\v 


1 Its surface i= 37 teet below JatUui 
1 I’his i- 2-3 bet below datUili. 


- 3 feet belo';\ Jatuiii. 

1 Its base io 2 feet bcloa datum. 
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this wall there is either another wall or a drain whose upper surface forms a kind of footing. 
The only antiquity found in this chamber was a pottery beaker (I. 814), similar to 
PI. LXXX, 12. 

The space of ground represented by Xos. 70, "i, 72, 73, and “4 (PI. XXX\ II, 1) has 
various consdrucHons scattered over it that have suffered greatly from the depredations of 
brick-robbers. The robbing of brick from here seems to have taken place at the latter 
end of the Late Period, when pradlically the whole of this region was used as a dump 
for kiln refuse, implvinu that there were kilns In the immediate vicinity. In the S.L. 
corner of this space (71, 72) there is a small rectangular pier, measuring 2 ft. 6 In. bv 
2 feet. .-Vs its foundations go down well below the adjacent walls of the Late Period, this 
pier was probably built in the earlier part of that period, or it may possible’ belong to the latter 
end of the Intermediate Period. A second pier to the north of it is seen in the foreground 
of PI. XXXII, d. Another pier immediately to the wesf awaits clearance. In the 
S.W. corner of the space ('’3, 74) there Is a stretch of pavement, 5 inches thick, againsd 
a wall of the Late Period, standing 2 ft. 4 in. high, which is seen in PI. XXXVI, dV The 
most interesting feature here is two N.-S. rows of three and two recftangular piers respectively, 
each pier of which averages 3 feet by i ft. 9 in. in seeftion and ^ands an average of i ft. 6 in. 
high." To the we^l of these, three more or less perfect limestone rings were found in a row 
together with a fragment of a fourth. The bases of these rings, which were all about the 
same height, were '2-25 feet below datum. A photograph of them, taken before they were 
removed, is seen in PI. XXXMII, /, and one of these rings is also illustrated in PI. CXXX, 30. 

The first from the east (L 1012) measures i ft. 7 In. in diameter by i foot high ; the 
central hole is yj inches in diameter. The second ring (L 1013) is of the same size, but 
the diameter of its hole is 6 inches. The diameter of the third ring (L 1016) is 1 ft. 6 In. 
and it is 9 inches high with a hole 6 inches in diameter. The workmanship of these rings 
is somewhat rough and they also show a certain amount of weathering. The material of which 
they were made is a cherty limestone. 

In the region 72 a fragment of a steatite seal (L 904), pictured in PI. CX, 3 1 6, was found, 
together with a pottery dish (L 405). -i yielded two pottery dishes (L 977 and 957), 
a shell bead (L. 9 ^ 1 ’) illustrated in PI. LXLV, ly, and two broken pottery figures, one of 
a female deity (L 958) similar to PI. XCV, 13, and the other of a male seated figure 
(L 939) similar in conception to the figure illustrated in PI. XCV, 19. 

From the region 73 came the paste figure of a monkey (L 1033) seen in PI. XCVI, i 2 ; 
and from 70 twenty-four sank shells. 

In the space marked 70 there were also found pottery vessels (L 823 and L 826) 
similar to those pictured in PI. LXXX, ii, and the following utensils (L 829, L 847, and 
L 849), which are illustrated in PI. LXXXI, 41 and 42, and PI. LXXX, 30. The’ day 
rhinoceros (L i 108) pictured in PI. XCVII, 10, was also found here. 

The little group of rooms (77, "8, and 79) on the southern side of this large space are 
a m.ize of walls .and pacements of v’arious periods. In the S.E. corner of Chamber 79 
thete is a pacenient, 4' 7 feet below datum, surrounded by a low wall, [4 inches thick and 
18 inches high. The pavement of a bathroom (78) on the western side of this room slopes 
towards its S.L. corner.^ An edging of bricks laid on end projects 3! inches above the 



I'hc tup (.1' thi r.iv-einent 15 24 ll-ct below datum and the baie 
tlldl. 

rticit haotj he at an average depth ut J’j feet below datum. 

The top ..t'the pav e.-nent .ot this bath Ii 3-8 feet below datum. 


ot the wall against which it lies is 14 inches 
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pavenie.nt around the bath. '1 he brieks that form the pavement measure 1 1 bv 6 by 2i inches. 

The sill t'f a doorwav, 2 tt. 9 in. vide, in the eastern wall of this ablution place has well- 
preserved jambs risinp 12 inches above it.' 

Between Kooms ”H and “9 there is an earlv wall whose irregular top averages 4'i teet 
below datum. 

In Chamber “ 9 were foutid a potterv iar (L 1(57) similar in shape to No. 6 in PI. LXXXI, 
and a jar-cover ( 1 . of the same tvpe as PI. I.XXXII, 47. The basin (L 878) seen in 
PI. LXXXIl, 20, was also found here, together with a model pottery bull (L 879). 

Chamber 77 measures 21 feet by 7 ft. 8 in. Its easdern wall now stands 14 inches high.- 
The other three walls are of earlier date and probably belong to the beginning ot the Late 
Period. They stand 4 ft. 3 in. high with their bases a depth of 5‘9 feet below datum. There 
are also traces of still earlier walling deep down in the interior ot the room. The southern 
wall is especially interesting, as it shows no less than three additions. 

A drain of the latter end of the Late Period, whose channel measures 6|- inches wide Head of statue, 
and I I inches deep, divides this room into two portions. This drain, which overlies a wall, 
runs out through an aperture, 15 inches high by 5I inches wide, in the northern wall of the 
chamber (PI. XXX\T, b). The floor of the aperture is composed of three bricks laid on end 
at a slight angle to prevent the possibility of the water flowing back into the chamber. The 
head of a statue of yellow limestone (L 898) was found lying on the top ot the drain at a level 
of 2'3 feet below datum. This head is seen in PI. XCIX, 7 “ 9 ' plain pottery dish 
(L 932), and a pottery cone (L 933), similar to No. i i in Pi. CXXXIV, were the only other 
antiquities that were found here. 

Between Rooms 76 and 77 there is a sdretch of pavement,^ to the wesd ot which is a drain, 

whose channel is 9 inches wide and 8 inches deep.' 

The excavation of Chamber 75 unfinished. The base of its eastern wall which Body o statue, 
now stands i ft. 10 in. high is about the same level as the drain on tne east of Chamber 76. 

In the N.E. and N.W. corners of 75, two of the reftangular piers already mentioned are 
incorporated.* Near the N.W. corner of this room the headless statue (I. 95 *^) 
in Pis. XXXVHI, a, and C, [-3, was found lying on its side at the level of 2-5 feet 

below datum. - , c 1 

Most of the exposed walls of Block 3 unquestionably belong to the latter end ot the Early 
Late Period ; but that there are earlier walls below is proved by the remains tound in to e uncover 
Chamber 77, wTich has been excavated rather deeply. This part of the L mound is 
a considerable height above plain level, and it is certain that there are important buildings 
beneath the level to which we have already dug. 

' Thi. s.ll is j-i feet below datum. = The base is 3 k-et below datum. 

3 Iis surface is at a level of 4-8 feet below datum. ' The base of thi. dram is at a level ot 3-8 teet below datum. 

* These ^tand 14 inches high and their foundations average 2-8 feet below datum. 
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A rea hr is situated In the south quarter of the main group of mounds. At the 
time its excavation was smarted — In December, 1925 — a deep depression 
divided this area into two well-defined portions, and this, as anticipated, proved 
later to mark a sdreet (PI. XLI, c). The principal excavation lay to the easd of this depression, 
but the wesfern boundary of the street was also traced for some 300 feet (see plan, 
PI. XXXIX). 

When the operations ceased at the close of February, 1926, the plan of the surface 
buildings had been made clear, but the excavated sdrudures proved to be not of one, but of 
three periods. The salient features in the lay-out here were : — Amain sfreet, 35 feet wide, 
running roughly north and south ; two side lanes running easd and wesd from its eastern 
side; and a long narrow lane running parallel to the street tor some considerable distance 
and then finally turning westward into it. For convenience of reference the street has been 
designated First Street and the lanes on account ot their distindtive features or position, 
High Fane, South Lane, and Deadman Lane,” the last so-called because part ot 
a human skeleton was found at the corner where it turns westward. Neither the eastern 
limits ot High and South Lancs nor the southern end ot Deadman Lane have yet been 
traced. I'o the eaSt of the street, therefore, (in SecTon A) are three blocks of buildings to 
be described in this chapter which are separated one from the other by High and South 
Lanes, while to the west ot hirst Street (in Section B) we are concerned only with a few 
chambers on the east side of Houses V and X.i 

Ihe^ southern block consists ot House I, a group of building s mostly of the 
Intermediate Period, but partly reconsdrintted at a later date, wdilch is bounded on the north 
by bouth Lane on the weet bv Deadman Lane, and on the easd by only partially excavated 
btructures, while its southern limits are yet undetermined. The mosd striking feature of this 
complex ot structures is the great difference of level between the northern and southern 
portioiib ..ection, 1 1 . XL^. I he tormer, at a considerably higher level, is reached from 
the lower, southern section by two flights of nine or more 'steps, w'hich ascend from the 

in 19:16-7 b;. Rai Bdhadai Uaw Ram Saht.i 


‘ 1 l,c ri 
c har. XI!!.-- 
- 'VU hr 
ihght- 


iho r description t'ollow’S in 


t .'! Sec;...n B 
[ Im ] 

t liie n-.nnern o.urt vva- rai-ej bv h'lina in the interior with sun-dried brick .ind mud. Simultaneouslv 

and 2 5, the 
.-filling. The 

[Ed.J 


. -J I ■ * 1 * • o L-iiaufc .Ilia luua. oiiii 

ihe ..V.i I.ignt- u: tep,. from t.ic .otver court appear to have been c.onhtructed and aho the Chambers ->3 24 : 

intended to be concealed beneath tlm ciude bnck-fil 
,i,nr„^r n..,,i tucre ch..n.n.,r, v.a; several teet lower than the court level.— fED.I 
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N.E. and X.W. Lornc-rs of Courtyard 10 fPl. Xf.I, u). Rooms He to the easd, south, 
and esf ot this (,ouit\aid, hut onl\ a tew ot the doorways are now traceable ^ how the other 
rooms were reached is jU'ohlematical. In Courtyard 10 is a ring of masonry the purpose of 
which IS uncertain.' Seal No. (^Pl. Cl\ j was found in the superficial debris of this 
courtyard, and nuinenuis sni.ill objects ol faience and alabaster were recovered at the base of 
the north wall. On the east of the court) aid is Room 14, the walls of which are built on older 
foundations (PI. Nld\ , I'j. In this room, at a depth ot 6 ft. 7 in. below sjround level and close 
to the western wall, was recovered a head ot a human Image (HR 910), one of the two 
which alone were recovered in this excavation (PI. XCIX, 4-6). The head, 6-9 inches in heierht 
and ot the white limestone found in the neighbouring hills, is of a bearded figure and, save 
for slight damage to the nose, lip, and right ear, is well preserved. The hair, elaborately but 
conventionally tieated, is indicated on the top of the head by chevrons, but on the large 
chignon by horizontal parallel lines. A narrow fillet binds the hair, running round the top of 
the forehead and crossing the chignon towards its base and dividing it into two unequal 
parts, the upper and larger being again subdivided into three unequal portions by two oblique 
incised, parallel grooves. A raised line running obliquely to the fillet across the ear and at 
the base ot the chignon is suggestive of a second fillet or the raised edge of a light head 
covering. 

The narrow, hollow eyes were probably filled in with shell or pasde. The ears are mere 
conventional ovals, without lobes but having a small hole in the centre. The cheek bones 
are high, the nose prominent, the lips thick.- Careful search for the remainder of the image 
was unsuccessful, though Room 14 was excavated to a depth of 22 feet. At this depth some 
brick masonry was revealed, which undoubtedly belonged to a ^ill earlier idratum.'* In this 
room were also found HR 960, an ivory ornament (PI. CLV, 48), HR 980, three fragments 
of decorated pottery (PI. LXXXVTI, 3), and seal No. 48 2 (PI. CXIV). 

Rooms 8 and 9 were originally one chamber, the cross-walls belonging to a subsequent 
recon^trudflon, and Rooms i and 2 were similarly originally conneefed. Traces of brick 
pavements exisd In Rooms 4, 6, and 7. Finds In this area were not numerous, but seal No. 430 
was recovered in Room 4 (PI. CXIII), seal No. 53 (PI. CV) and HR 1123, an alabasder 
mace-head (.^), in Room 5 (PI. CLVII, 55 and 60), seal No. 426 (PI. CXIII) in Room 3, and 
in Room 8 a shallow cup with small handle (HR 1442, PI. LXXXIII, 18). 

Ascending the flights of sdeps from Courty.ird 10, another large courtyard. No. 18, 
is reached, the centre of which had a filling of sun-dried bricks. The exisding masonry- 

remains Inside this court arc principally later additions, but the chambers 23-26 are original 

structures of the Intermediate Period. A drain on the south of this courtyard runs 
southward, then eaStw^ard under the wesdern flight of ideps, and by the north wall of 
Courtyard 10, and south again at the base of the eaSdern ideps.^ Although of considerable Section I. 
extent, Courtyard i 8 yielded comparatively few antiquities besides seals Nos. 6 and 13 (PI. CIII), 

No. 446 (PI. CXIII), No. 541 (PI. CXVj, and No. 558, the fragment of a vessel wfith pointed 
bottom, bearing tw'o pICIographs (PI. CXV). When clearing this courtyard a human skeleton 
was discovered 3 ft. 9 in. underground, close to the south wall of Room 25. The body, which 
had been carefully buried, lay on the left side, the head reefing on the left hand, the face to 
the eaft. As the lower limbs had been displaced by the digger before the find was reported, 
their original position Is uncertain. These skeletal remains, together w'ith those recovered 

^ Similar ringb have been found on other parti ot the sae, e.g. in I, Area fp. i6i). [ho ] 

- For further accounts ot this head, see pp. 4 + and 3i9- [E®-] 

^ Probably Early I Period. — [Ed.] 

■* How this drain drops trom the upper to the lower lev'el is not yet evident. 
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in other parts of this site and detailed below, were submitted to Colonel R. B. Sewell, 
Director, Zoological Survey of India, and were examined by him and Dr. B. S. Duha, 
ot the same Department. For all anthropological details concerning the human remains 
found in this area, reference should be made to their exhauislive report in Chapter XXX. 

Thirteen amber-coloured glass beads of a necklace were found with the skeleton, and on 
the left upper arm the broken fragments of three ivory bangles. Round the neck were the 
remains ot a metallic ornament, one loop of which was recovered. This proved to be of zinc. 
Since both the Archaeological Chemift who analysed the jewellery, and Colonel Sewell and 
Dr. Guha, who examined the skeletal remains, agree in assigning a recent date to this burial, 
it can obviously have no connexion with the ^fruftural remains or the ancient civilization 
ot this site. 


C3 


In Room 21 was found the terra-cotta seal No. 431 (PI. CXIII), and in Room 
miniature faience vase (HR 432) and seal No. 236 (PI. CIX). 

Before concluding the description of this block mention should be made of the 
discovery on 19th December, 1925, on the top of the wall above the weftern flight of fteps 
in Courtyard 10, ot a headless seated alabafter figure (HR 163). Three days later a part of 
the head of this same figure (HR 193) was found 45 feet to the north, in South Lane, and 
the next day the remaining part of the head (HR 226) was recovered some 8 feet further 
to the N.\^ ., in Courtyard 34. After re^oration the figure is 16J inches in height 
(Pi. C, 4-6). As the three pieces so widely separated were all found in the superficial debris, 
It seems likely that they were scattered after the site had been de^royed and abandoned, though 
the image appears to date from a very early period. The figure is of a man seated with 
upraised knees, the right a little higher than the left, and with the hands reefing on the 
knees. The face is of extraordinary length, exaggerated somewhat by a full and pointed 
beard, the hairs ot which are indicated by incised chevrons. Originally the oblique eyes 
were filled with shell, pa^e, or some other substance. The nose is long and well indicated, but 
ail traces of the mouth are losd by the breaking of the face. The ears are well marked but 
conventionally treated, the lobes being absent. No hair is visible on the head, as though a 
tight-fitting skull-cap were worn, but a fillet passes over the forehead, the two ends hanging 
down the back. The body appears to be fully clothed, as the edge of the garment is clearly 
depicted between the knees. Noticeable features are the long hands and forearms and the 
receding torehead.^ 

How tar the sculpture represents an ethnic type is problematical, and its very archaic 
appearance may be due merely to the limitations of the sculptor. The image is probablv one 
ot the earhesd ever recovered in India, and the chevron treatment of the hair of the Leard 

and the rudimentary torm of the ear clearly link it with the head (HR 910) found in 
Room 14. V ^ / 

Of the partially excavated buildings to the easl there is little to note, no antiquities of 
importance having been recovered therein. The little chamber south of Room 29 has a small 
water-chute m its western wall, and the large earthenware vessel which formerlv received the 
water trom this was tound in situ, but in a broken condition. 

Betore crossing South La^ne to Block 2, attention may be invited to South Lane itself. 
T i^Juns eastward trorn Deadman Lane, and varies in width from c to 6 feet (PI XLV b') 

part of the alabafter image described above 
(Pl^CUO- jar-sdand (HR 519, Pl. CLVII, 62), and seal No. 33 

Deadman Lane is a narrow alley, varying from 3 to 6 feet in width, and 
^ For further particulars of this ftatue, see p. 359. [Ed.] 


running 
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northward trom the extreme south ot the excavated area to the northern corner of House III 
where it turns vwstward to meet the street (PI. XLII, r, d). On the west side of this lane’ 
and opposite to its junction with South Lane, is a little enclosure 8 by 4 feet. Within its 
four walls were found an unfinished seal (HR 1039), a miniature vase (HR 1048-9), and 
eight beads, seal Xo. 405 (PI. CXII), a double convex terra-cotta sealing (HR 1051), with 
rhinoceros and pictographs on one side and a bull and pidtographs on the other (Pis. CXVI, 

28, and Cl I, Wand ;), and a colledtion of miscellaneous small objedts including beads, 
fragments ot taience, copper and carved bone, terra-cotta figurines and miniature vessels 
(HR 1 090- 1 1 09). Ihis colledtion ot odds and ends suggests that the little enclosure was 
a dust-bin, and its position lends colour to that presumption. 

Retorc the site was abandoned, the southern part of Deadman Lane was no longer in 
use, later structures having been built over it (PI. XI. II, r). In removing this later filling, and 
the scanty remains of the latest strudtures, a faience sealing (PI. CXVI, 22) and a fragment 
ot a square seal were recovered (HR 166). The wafte water from Well No. i and the 
adjoining bathroom X’o. i i, as well as from the vertical drain in Room 15 of House III, 
tell into a well-laid brick drain, which ran northw'ard and at the wesdern extremity 
of Deadman Lane drained into a cesspool on the east side of the street (PI. XLIII, c). 

At the point where the lane turns weSlw'ard, part of a skull and the bones of the Skeleton 17, 
thorax and upper arm of an adult were discovered, all in very friable condition, at a depth of 
4 ft. 2 in. The body lay on its back diagonally across the lane. Fifteen inches to the wesd 

were a few fragments of a tiny skull. It is to these remains that the lane owes its name. 

Block 2, the central and largest block, which lies between South and High Lanes, Block 2. 

consisds of several houses, which have been numbered II to VI and are principally of the 

Intermediate Period, though largely rebuilt later. 

Mosd of the boundary walls of House IV are of this period, but buildings of later House IV. 
date are found on the north side and at the S.E., and the few walls in the centre are 
equally late. It would appear as if the Intermediate buildings had been demolished, and the 

later ^druftures of lighter type had decayed, so that what is now revealed is a large 

courtyard, with doorw'ays opening on to South Lane.^ Finds in this area were few, the 
principal ones being HR 426, part of the alabaster image described above, and 
HR 2656, a miniature alabaster vase (PI. Cl, 14). In the narrow space between the eaif 
wall of House II and the west w'all of House IV w'as found seal No. 8 (PI. CIII). 

To the w'est of House IV’ is a more clearly defined ^rubture, House II, having House II. 

entrances from South Lane. A narrow passage. No. 5, leads northward to a large courtyard, 
and on the left is a small chamber (No. 4), with its entrance blocked up. W est of this lies 
the large courtyard, No. 2, having a small room. No. i, in the N.W . corner. Another 
large courtyard, No. 6, occupies the N.E. corner, with a small room in the N.W\ 
corner. A flight of eight ^teps on the weil side of Courtyard 6 leads up to Well No. i 
(PI. XLIII, b). This well, 3 ft. 5 in. in diameter, and lined with well-burnt, wedge-shaped 
bricks, w'as cleared to a depth of 41 feet, when 4 feet of water was obtained (PI. XLI, b). 

The most careful examination ot the debris ot this well failed to yield vessels, potsherds, or 
other antiquities. As the Sleening continues to an unknown depth beyond the 41 feet 
cleared, it is certain that the water level is now higher than in former days, so that the 
material at the bottom of the w^ell w'hich might contain antiquities of the period has not \et 
been reached. From the grooves in the edge ot the Sleening, the result of the fribtion of the 
ropes in ancient days, it may be inferred that no windlass or other mechanical device was used 

‘ House I\' has not yet been completely excavated. When its excavation is finished, this view may need some 
modification. In age and conitruidion it appears generally to resemble House II on the weid. [Ed.] 
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for raising the water. Much of the carefully laid brick pavement around the well is sfill 
preserved and shows the depressions made by the dumping of countless waterpots. 

To the south ot the small passage leading from the well-chamber to the top of the 
ifeps descending to Courtyard 6 are two small, carefully-paved rooms, Nos. i i and i;, the 
former ot which appears to have been a bathroom, as a drain from it falls into the dr.iin in 
Deadman Lane (PI. XLII, d). North and easd of the well-chamber are the small rooms Nos. 8 
and 9, the tormer opening into Room 7. But few of the chambers in House II could have 
been intended as living rooms. Nos. i, 3, and 7 are of reasonable size, but Nos. 8 and 9 are 
very small. It should be noted, too, that the openings in the north and easf walls of No. 6 
are merely breaks, not doorways, as the narrow passage 1 7 and the courtyard 1 3 are on 
a considerably higher level (see Sebtion, PI. XL).i 

Finds in Nos. 1-5 were few and unimportant, but No. 6 yielded a very curiously 
inscribed seal. Nos. 471-3 (PI. CXIV), and HR 2014, a very carefully modelled head 
ot a little faience parrot (PI. XC\ 1 , 2). In Room 7 were found seals No. 103 (PI. C\"I) 
and No. 401 (PI. CXII). A great many small well-preserved earthen vessels were found in 
the little chamber No. 9, to the north of the well, besides an interesting terra-cotta sealing 
having an excellently depifted rhinoceros on either side (PI. CXVI, 10). 

North of and contiguous with House II is a group of ftrucfures all of the Intermediate 
Period, and bounded on the west by Deadman Lane. To these buildings, designated 
House III, there was an entrance over the top of the drain from the lane on the west ; the 
openings trom No. 6 of House II were not doorways. From the N.W. corner of 
Courtyard 13 passages lead to the north and we^i:. At the end of the northern passage. 
No. 14, is a small chamber. No. i^, on the wesd side ot which a doorway opens into a very 
narrow room. No. 16, the wesdern wall of which is from 8-^ to 9^ feet thick. In this 
solid brickwork is a small drain-opening, which has been cleared to a depth of 3 feet but 
the outlet of which has not yet been traced. Clearly this masonry mufi have carried 
some superstructure, else the drain would have been unnecessary. An analogous drain in 
the thick masonry wall north of Room 42 in House VI suggests similarity of purpose and 
possibly the former existence of a bathroom in each case.2 


If the western passage leading from Courtyard 13 be followed, a narrow courtyard. 
No. I”, IS reached, having on the south a small chamber, No. 18, containing Well No. 2! 
This resembles Well No. i, but has not yet been cleared. North of Courtyard 17 is 
Room 19 and a curious L-shaped enclosure, without any entrance, which clearly must have 
served as a solid substructure tor an upper Storey, while north of Courtyard 13 is a group 
of small rooms. Nos. 20-4, of which No. 20 has a thick northern wall. Except possibly 
Chamber 21, all these chambers were originally provided with doorways, which were 
blocked up when the chambers were filled in, and an additional storey raised above them. 
That there mu^ have been superstructures above them is plain from the moft remarkable 
teature in this block ot buildings, namely, a vertical drain in the corner of Room 1 c This 
consists ot well-fitting earthenware drain-pipes, with spigot and faucet joints, embedded in 
masonry, the bricks ot which are laid in gypsum (PI. XLIV, a). This vertical drain leads into 
a horizontal brick dram, which runs through Nos. 1 4 and 17 and then, curving round the 
end oI the veil-chamber. No. 18, tails into the dram m Deadman Lane (PI XLII a) 

This area was truittui m antiquities. In the S.E. corner of Courtyard 13 
and . teet belov the surtace, numerous tragments of a large earthen vessel were discovered^ 

‘ I he whole ol this house wa iubwquently tiiled in and the level raised. [Ed ] 

The niiisonr} is not as thick and solid as mieht be sunnn*!^^ T'Fo.r.i ; i j j i 

was subsequently blocked up.-[ED.] 
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and in and around these many small objects oh faience and alabaSder, such as miniature vases, 
balls, and beads, as veil as a shell spoon, fragments ot ivory, and numerous chert flakes, 
burther clear. me e to a total depth ot 2 tt. 6 in. disclosed a skull in a large potsherd 
(PI. Xldll, </}. With this skull were a tew tragmentarv pieces of bone, but nothing indicative 
of a complete burial. 

'I hc numerous small objects referred to above appear to have been a funerary deposit. 
Among the potsherds several complete vessels were found, the mo^l striking being 
fIR 461;, which is seen close to the skull and touching the wall in PI. XLIII, d. This vase, 
secminglv a funerarv vessel, is decorated with animal figures, one of a fawn being well 
preserveai (PI. I, XXX IX, :). 'Ihe position of this burial assigns it to a late period in the 
occupation of the site, and sceminglv when Courtvard 13 was no longer in use.^ On the 
northern side of this courtvard were found seals No. 4 (PI. CIII) and Nos. ji"’ and 
320 (PI. CX). 

Bv the side of the drain in the passage No. 14, a triangular faience sealing was 
recovered (PI. CXVI, ft, and PI. CXVIII, 9), while the little chamber No. 15 yielded seal 
No. 200 (PI. CIX). A sdone pedeftal with a headless, sitting, sphinx-like bull (HR iO'2) 
was found in Room 19 (PI. C, 7), and the excavation of No. 22 produced a number of small 
antiquities at a depth of from 8 to 10 feet, the mosd important being HR 1053, a bead-like 
sdeatite objetf carved with three monkevs (PI. CL\ III, 5), HR 1835, i^'ory spatula, and 
seal No. 548 (PI. CXV). 

The partially excavated buildings to the easT; of House III present no special features. 
Save for the walls on the extreme ea^T these struftures are of the Intermediate Period. In the 
narrow space between the walls of Nos. 27 and 30> seal No. 285 was found (PI. CX), and in 
the S.W. corner of No. 29 fifteen unfinished shell bangles were recovered in a large, 
broken, decorated pot. 

High Lane is bounded on the south by House VI, which is a fine ^Irucdure of the Late 
Period, built partly on an earlier house of the Intermediate Period. Some of its walls rise 
to a height of more than 1 2 feet, and are remarkably massive, the masonry north of Room 4- 
being no less than 12 feet thick (PI. XLII, a). W hen excavating the base of this wall on the 
south side of High Lane a curious opening, 3 f^^f high, i ft. 1 1 in. wide, and 2 feet in depth, 
was revealed. The front was closed to a height of i ft. i in. by five courses of bricks. The 
back, sides, and base w'ere solid brickwork, but the top was of earth. Investigation on the 
top of the wall revealed an opening i ft. 10 in. by i ft. 6 in. north of Room 42, and after 
clearance it was discovered that the opening in the lane was the outlet ot a sloping, chimney- 
like passage contrived in the solid brickwork. It appears to have been a rubbish-shoot of 
some kind resembling the modern sandas, the five courses of brick preventing the rubbish 
from falling straight into the lane (PI. XLII, b). At a depth of i ft. 6 in. below this opening 
was a smaller one, 91 bv 6^ inches, which looked like the outlet of a dram, but which 
was not traced further, i ft. 5 in. easd of the rubbish-shoot is a line of half-bricks, masking a 
vertical drain in the thickness of the same high wall. Clearance at the foot of the wall proved 
that it terminates in a brick drain, which crosses from the south side of High Lane and 
then runs eastward. It seems plain, therefore, that some ^Iruftures formerly crowned this 
solid masonry of House VI. 

The chambers Nos 28-44, have been only partially cleared. At present access to 
.he h(gh rfs of House yj .s wa, of Room '46 and a Staircase a. the S.W corner, 

but the easd wall of Room 48 is certainly of late date. Finds in this area were noticeably few, 

1 The courtyard is of the Intermediate Period. The burial, therefore, may be either post-intermediate or poft-Late 
Period. — [Ed.] 
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but seals No. 164 (PI. CVIII) and No. 141 (PI. CVH) were found in Rooms 48 and 40 
respectively, and a perfebtly preserved miniature faience vase, HR 43 ^' onl\ 1 inch in 
height, was discovered in Room 39. 

Between Houses III and VI is an area where sdrucdural remains are markedly scanty, 
though traces of walls of the Intermediate and Early Periods sdill exish. No part ot the site, 
however, was more prolific ot small but intere^ing finds, and here were found a faience 
sealing (PI. CXVI, 8), seals 61, 63, 67 (PI. CV), 1 56 (PI. CVIII), and HR 1964 = PI. CXIV, 
514, as well as HR 1625, an ivory amulet, HR 1858, a fragment ot carved ivory with 
pibtographs, HR 1924, a crocodile head carved very realistically in shell ( 1 1 . XC\ I, 14)5 
and HR 1935, an interesting figurine of a bird with outspread wings (PI. XC\ I, i). With 
the exception of the sealing, No. which was found at a depth of 7 tf- 6 in., the resd ot 
the antiquities was found between 10 and 13 feet,i that is at a greater depth than mosT; of 
the antiquities recovered in this excavation. The open space east of this area and ot 
Rooms 43 and 44 had a deep filling of sun-dried bricks and was entirely sderile. 

Near its wesdern end High Lane turns northward, and then westward, to meet the 
^reet. North and south of this weftern prolongation of High Lane are buildings VII and 
V respedively. The latter, as so far cleared, is a sdrudure of the Intermediate Period. In 
the long, narrow chamber (No. 50), at its N.E. corner, seal 69 (PI. CV) was recovered, but 
the paucity of finds in this part of the site was mod marked. 

But it is on the north side of High Lane that we have in House VIII a building of the 
Intermediate Period- at once well preserved and presenting an intelligible plan. The 
entrance at the wed end of High Lane gives access to a courtyard, No. 5, having in the 
N.W. corner what may well have been a porter’s lodge. Turning to the right, a second 
large courtyard. No. 18, is reached. On the south and ead sides of this courtyard, which is 
33 by 32 feet, are small chambers. The fird room on the south. No. 6, contains Well 
No. 3, the next. No. 7, is a bathroom having a floor of finely jointed bricks (PI. XLV, a). In 
the wall between the well and the bathroom is a small corbelled opening, through which 
water-pots could be passed from the well-chamber. A horizontal drain of earthenware 
pipes encased in brickwork was discovered in Room 9. Small rooms of irregular shape. 
Nos. 10-13, along the ead side of Courtyard 18, and in the south face of the thick wall 
of No. 13 another vertical drain of earthenware pipes was revealed. But the mod driking 
room is No. 1 7, on the wed side of the courtyard, a curious chamber with a narrow exterior 
passage and having four niches in the inside walls. A very remarkable feature is the 
rounding of the exterior face of the S.W. corner of the wall while retaining a 
recdangular corner interiorly. To this exterior passage there was originally an entrance from 
Courtc’ard 5, but this had been closed by a later wail. Similarly, the walls in the centre and 
N.W. of Courtyard 18 are later additions. 

On the north of Courtyard i8 are three chambers. Nos. 14-16, which appear to be 
a northern projeedion of House VIII. Steps lead from No. 14 to No. 15, but the latter has 
no visible entrance at ground level. No. 16, the spacious room to the north, had, however, 
an entrance from the outside, but access to the south and ead of the room is now cut off by 
two low walls of the later period, which form a little ante-chamber at the N.W. corner. 

The walls ot the druCdures around Courtyard 1 8 are from 4 to 4! feet in thickness, and 
would seem to hav-e carried some superdrudures. I he presence ot the vertical drain in 
Room 1 3 lends support to this supposition. This drain led into an open brick-drain, which 

* They are almost certainly of the Intermediate Period. 

Built probabl) in Intermediate II, slightly modified in Intermediate I and subsequently burnt down. For further 
particulars of this interesting house see supra, pp. 17-20 . — [Ed.] 
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ran alon” the east side ot Courtyard iX, and terminated in a large earthen vessel, 2 ft. 3 in. 
in depth, sunk in the Ground by the doorway of Room ii, and which would doubtless be 
emptied bv hand, as is still frequently the case in Anglo-Indian bungalows. 

Compared with the extensive courtyards, the smallness of the rooms around 
Courtyard 1 X is remarkable. Nos. i 5 and i "7 are of reasonable dimensions, but Nos. 7—1 3 
seem mean and insiunificant.* In such a climate, however, as that of Mohenjo-daro a great 
deal of time would be spent in the open air, and light erections of thatch may have been 
erected in the courtyards, and most of the domestic work carried out there. 

The walls of House \TII are generally built of the bricks common to this area, which 
ayeraged i if 1 ’’'' 5 l by 2A inches, but in the south wall of Courtyard 5, on the right of the 
entrance from High I.ane, are some bricks of exceptional size, measuring 14 by 7 by 
3t inches. Bricks throughout area HR are usually laid in puddled mud, but in House VIII 
they are laid in oypsum.“ 

Finds in this extensiye building were tew, and only one seal. No. 224 (PI. CIX), was 
recovered in the exterior passage of Room 17. Room 12 yielded HR 2443, a small shell 
spoon. Room 9 a small faience ram, HR 2013 (PI. XC\ II, i), and Courtyard 18, 

HR I ■^97, a small wavy ring with white dots on a red ground (PI. CLVII, 10), and 
HR 2045, a terra-cotta ball with an incised piCfograph like the letter H. Ashes, charcoal, 
and some carbonized grain were also found in this courtyard and in several of the rooms. 

We^t of and abutting on House VIII is House \ II, a building also of the Intermediate House VII. 
Period. This is bounded on the south by the prolongation of High Lane, and on the we^ 
by the sFreet. The boundary walls are well preserved, and two rooms. Nos. 3 4, are 

traceable on the eaCf side, and one chamber. No. 2, in the centre, but many of the interior 
walls have disappeared. Traces of brick pavements exisd near the wesfern wall. Access to 
this ftruCfure was bv two doorways opening into High Lane. 

In Courtyard i were found seals 247 and 252, the latter of unusual form, with a device 
on either side (PI. CIX), and in Room 4 a small wavy ring, HR i960, resembling HR 1797 
referred to above (PI. CLVII, 12). 

North of House ^TI and separated from it by a blind alley, in which are well-preserved House IX. 
brick drains (PI. XLIV, r), is House IX, which abuts on the weslern wall of the northern 
projeaion of House VII I. Though not yet completely excavated, its plan is comparatively 
clear. Its S.W. courtyard. No. 19? which contains Well No. 4, had its entrance 
from the alley on the south, but this was closed at a later period. On the ea^t of the well is 
a brick pavement, having to the north a solid block of masonry, 6 teet thick, to the top of 
which lead four sleps. This is the lower part of a sdaircase giving access to a now-losf upper 
Florey. Ea^ of the pavement is a long narrow room. No. 24, having an entrance trom the 
alley'and a doorway leading into No. 25, which latter has also a doorway on the north. The 
numerous niches in the south wall of Room 23 are noteworthy features. Of the rooms 
to the north, No. 20 opens on to the ^reet, while No. 2 1 is connebfed with the well-chamber. 

Room 22 has no visible means of access,* but it has a thick masonry^ wall on the south, 
which is evidently the remains of a staircase of which the bottom four sdeps are preserve 


1 These small rooms on the ground floor were probably for menials. The living rooms would be mainly upStairs, 

as in mo^l of the larger houses at Mohenjo-daro. See p. ig supra. [Ed.] ^ . -.r „ 

* It has since been ascertained that gypsum is used in combination with mud m most, if not ail, ot 

these buildings. — [Ed.] , , • , 

* Evidently intended as the solid basement of an upper storey room, like so many chambers without entrances a 

Mohenjo-daro. — [Ed.] 
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Verv tew antiquities of anv kind were found in House " ‘ 

HR 2554, one of the many taience squirrels recovered at both Mohenjo-daro and Harapp.i 

fP\ XCVI "V 

' Only the northern end of the street was completely excavated (PI. Xl-I, <). It is some 
Tf feet In width, and the buildimjs fronting it preserve a good alignment, ot ,un 

pavement were recovered. The antiquities found in the excavated po^^ns ot the ^^^eet wei^- 
few, but included seal ^50 (PI. CX\0, a roughly blocked-out seal HR 564, a she ohjtH, 
HR 1490, resembling a pipal leaf (PI. CLV, 61), and HR 2528, a small shell spoon 

(PI. CLVI, 28). , , , , r t c 

But the most interesting feature in the sdreet is the cesspool by the ucst end ot 
Headman Lane (PI. XLIII, r). This Is 5 ft. yt in. by 4 ft- 4 >n. and 6 tt. 9 in. m depth and 
built of brick masonry, but having merely hard earth at the bottom. Drams t;dl into it trom 
the north of the street and from Deadman Lane, while on the south side is a drain-hke 


opening to carry off the overflow. _ , - 1 l 

The west side of the street was traced for some 300 teet, but only a tew chambers on 
the east and south of Houses V and X respedively were partially excavated. Phese are 
principally of the Intermediate Period, the walls facing the sdreet being exceedingly well 
built, and 5 feet In thickness. As these buildings were only partly cleared, interesT: in this 
part of the site is concentrated on the numerous and varied finds, and particularly on the 

skeletal remains discovered in Room 74. _ ■ u • 1 

On the south side of Room 126 was a pot set in a pavement of one course ot bricks, 
and on the north side, under two courses of bricks and at a depth of 10 teet, a colleftion of 
thirty-five small objects, including small vessels and lids, chert balls, figurines, fragments 
of alabasder, and chert flakes, was recovered. In this room, at a depth of 7 ft. 8 m., was 
found a fragment of carved bone, HR 2338, bearing two pidographs. 

In the" corner of Room 127 a large dish (HR 2286, PI. I, 33) was discovered ifi situ, 
and in this were seal HR 2288, and a terra-cotta sealing (PI. CXVI, 26), while in the 
adjacent debris were numerous small vessels, many fragments of sawn and partially worked 
steatite, and a pointed bone objecl: resembling a dylus. 

Two verv large vessels were also found in Room 128 at a depth of 10 ft. 6 in., 
one, HR 2281, being excellently preserved (Pis. XLIV, d and LXXXIV^, 24). A large 
collection of miscellaneous objects, including miniature vases, beads, fragments of shell 
bangles, pieces of copper, and the taience end of a necklace was also recovered in this room. 

Room 78 yielded a fragmentary seal (HR 1568), while two interesting seals, Nos. 365 
and 372, depicting elephants, were found in Room 51 (PI. CXII), but the most remarkable 
finds were the remains of fourteen human bodies tound in the small room No. 74 


(PI. XLIII, a). 

On 29th December, 1925, i foot below the surface, part of a skeleton was discovered 
above what proved later to be the southern wall of Room 74 of House V, Sebtlon B 
(PI. XLI, td). All below the pelvis, save the head of the right femur, which was still in the 
acetabulum, was missing and the bones were extremely friable, being much afFebted by salts. 
The body lay on the left side, head to the east, arms bent, the left hand to the face, the right 
a little advanced. A shell bangle flill adorned the left wrist (PI. XLVI, a and h). Seal 
So (PI. CM) was found at the same level and i foot distant to the S.E. 
Later clearance in this room revealed the thirteen other skeletons described below. On 
turthcr clearance it was discovered that Skeleton 2 was 6 inches above and almost at right 
angles to the legs ot .Skeleton 8 (PI. XLVI,ij). Ot the skull, which was badly broken. Colonel 
Sewell reports that it clearly belongs to a dolichocephalic race. 
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’I h( ncx*^ ‘ kclc'fon \va^ found bv the northern wall of Room “4 at a depth of 2 feet and 
lav on the rioht --ide, head to the west, face to the south. The right arm was bent, the hand 
under the head. (t\\inLt fo its position so close to the surface, and to the action of salt, the 
bones of the left arm, hip, and mosT: of the lower limbs had disappeared, though a number of 
the small bones of the hands and feet were recovered, and with these four copper rin^s. 
Sevcntv-flve faience beads, seemingly part of a girdle, two copper beads, two copper rings, 
and a fragment of a copper ornament were also found with these remains. 

Of Skeleton ^ onlv the much-damaged skull, ribs, vertebrae, and some bones of the arm 
were recovered. I'he bodv lay face downward N.W. and S.W. and the right lower leg 
of Skeleton 9 parsed over it. Two copper rings were recovered with these remains. 

Skeleton h was found Iving on the left side in a natural position, the head towards the 
S.W., the right hand on the abdomen, the left by the side, the legs slightly flexed 


(PI. XLVI, u). 

Skeleton " lav on its back with the head towards the south, the face turned to the wesd, 
the legs outspread but bent at the knees, bringing the feet together. The right lower leg was 
over the right forearm of Skeleton r r and the left knee across the bent right arm of Skeleton 8 
(PI. XLIli, ,1). With these remains were found two copper finger-rings and two copper 
bracelets. 

Skeleton 8 (PI. XITT, n) was found lying prone close to Skeleton ", with its head 
approximate!;’ to the north, the legs almoft straight and slightly apart, the right arm bent 
with the hand below the forehead, the left arm bent and in advance of the head, and the feet 


turned in, in an unnatural position. 

The ninth skeleton was found ;vith the head to the north, the skull being much damaged. 
The right leg was straight and lying over the body of Skeleton left bent at the knee 

(Pi. XLIII, "^z)- The arms were outslretched, the right being bent at the elbow, the hand 
touching the right pelvic bone of Skeleton 8. The head lay close to the elbow of Skeleton . 

Skeleton 10 lav on the north side of the room, ;vith its head to the S.W., the legs 
^raight, the right arm flexed (PI. XLIII, n). The left lower arm and the teet had disappeared. 
A perfeiTlv preserveci shell bangle ;vas found on the lett upper arm. • , -■i 1 

Skeleton 1 1 lay on its backVith the head roughly to the south and in line with Skeleton 8, 
the heads being only 14 inches apart. The arms were at right angles to the body, the 
forearms bent at rinht angles, the lett forearm being under the lo;;er leg of S ' e eton - W ^ 
right between the teet of Skeletons 6 and 13. The right leg ;vas stretched straight out, but 


the left was bent (PI. XLllI, </). _ 

Of the twelfth skeleton only a much-damaged skull, flying face dowinvard, ;vas recovered. 

This lav in line with and to the south ot Skeleton 6 (PI. XLIII, zz). r u 1 

Skeleton i 3 was Iving with the head to the avesd, the body on the lett side, the slightly 
flexed, the left arm touching the head ot Skeleton 14. The face was up;;ar s an t e s u 

was in very poor condition (PI. XLIII, a). ^ , r ■ c 

North of and touching the left arm of Skeleton 13 ;vere found the few remains of the 
fourteenth skeleton (PI. XLIII, a). These consisted of the skull and part of the certebral 
column, mo^l of the other bones having disappeared. From a fragment of right t^mur it 
appeared as if the right leg had been extended to the north, the body lying face up;;ard. Three 
copper bangles ;vere recovered near the scanty remains of the left wrist. . r 

A small crushed skull in very poor condition found at the extreme southern end of the 
room and under the right femur of Skeleton 16 is all that was recovered ot the fifteenth bod; 

lav on the back with head to the north, the face half-turned to the left, the 
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left arm and left leg to the easf enclosing the skull of Skeleton 5. t.ike Skeletons 2, 5, and 9, 
part of this skeleton was over the southern wall of Room “4, proving that these remains are 
subsequent to the decay of the building in which they were found (FI. XL\'[, a). 

The remains of Skeleton 16 were in very poor and friable condition as the result of 
percolation and the aftion of salt and the skull was badlv crushed. 

The remains of the fourteen bodies found in Room 74 appear to indicate some tragedy, 
tor the manner in which the skeletons are intermingled points rather to simultaneous death 
than synchronous burial, for the positions of the individual bodies are rather those likely 
to be assumed in the agony of death than those of a number of corpses thrown into a room. 
Nevertheless, it musd be recalled that Skeleton 2 was 6 inches above the legs of Skeleton 8. 


The copper rings and bracelets, the faience beads and shell bangles worn bv these people 
in life and tound with their remains are undoubted antiquities of the Indus civilization. 
Nevertheless, the certainty that these fourteen skeletons are of a date subsequent to the decay 
ot the building in which they were recovered assigns them to a period poslerior to the 
abandonment of the latest city.* In all probability people of the same race as those who 
occupied the city in its prime continued for centuries to haunt the site, their poor habitations 
dotting the mounds which marked its ruins, ju^t as to-day tumble-down huts and flimsy 
eredfions of thatch ne^le amid^d the ruins of many an ancient monument in India, emphasizing 
by their squalor its present desolation and pasd magnificence. 

Of the skeletal remains found in Area HR only two can with certainty be assumed to 
be true burials, namely. Nos. i and 3> ^nd of these the former has no connedtion with the 
Indus ci\ilization and the latter is seemingly of a date subsequent to the abandonment of the 
courtyard in which it w’as found.- Skeletons 4—16 are all contemporary and none of them 
burials in the true sense of the word ; and No. 2, although found at a level of 6 inches above 
these remains, appears to be of similar date and to lie in a haphazard position. 

The idrudtures of area HR are built of carefully moulded and well-burnt bricks the 
latesd sdrudures being markedly less substantial than those of the Early and Intermediate 
periods. That many of the buildings must have been of considerable height is plain from 
the thickness of their walls, and the remains of ^aircases appear to indicate the former 
existence of second storeys. As no roofing tiles were recovered and no traces of true arches 
or domes, the roofs may be presumed to have been either of thatch or mud over beams and 
matting or brushwood. 


The breaking of bond (PI XLIO, b), the carefully cut wedge-shaped bricks of the 
welE (PI. fhe true bonding of walls, the rounding of the exterior corner of Room 17 

m House VIII. and the well-marked batter of the higher walls, are all evidences of an 
advanced technique, while the numerous and carefully laid brick and earthenware drains, 
the fine pavements of the bathroom (PI. XLV. n). the the rubbish-bin and cesspool 

as well as the ex.slence of tour wells ,n so small an area. Indicate a high slandard of comforl 
and a marked feeling tor the conveniences ot life such as is rarely found in other civiliiations 


P d T''“a‘*n 1"°' nT fcund belong, to the Iniermedi.ie 

ihel ™ 1 il „,iL I'l “I r “ ‘‘'“‘‘■"“i »■' -f - ' 4 - 

L..e 1 Pe™j. hi ”h ,1 ■ ' J, : 7 . ■'» Iniermedkie I and 


* C}. p. 18 1, footnote I. 
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T he excavations carried out in 1926-7 in the western portion of HR Area (Pis. XXXIX, 
XL\ 11 , and XIA HI) covered a trad: of ground, 450 feet long by 400 feet wide, 
including the southern portion of Fird Street, and revealed a well-planned quarter of 
the city comprising nine clearly defined blocks of buildings, separated one from another by 
two dreets running north to south and several lanes or alleys more or less at right angles to 
them. These buildings belong to the Late and Intermediate Periods. As in other parts of 
this site, those of the Intermediate Period are of better condrudion and for the mod 
part more spaciously planned than those of the Late Period. The drudures of the Late 
Period were built largely ot materials obtained from their predecessors, and many of 
them, particularly those of the Late I and II Periods, were in the lad dage of ruin. The 
earlied remains excavated in this area were a few walls beneath the Intermediate III 
dratum in rooms numbered 60 and 46 ot House V in Block 2. These will probably be found 
to belong to Early I Period. The general disposition of dreets in this quarter of the city 
during the Intermediate and Late Periods seems to have remained pradically unchanged, 
though the buildings themselves underwent subdantial modification. 


First Street (PI. XLVII) 

Ihe northern part of this dreet, 145 feet in length, had been dug by Length of First 
Mr. Hargreaves in 1925-6, the rest ot the sdreet, some 300 feet in length, was completely Street, 
exposed by me down to the Intermediate level, the work involving the removal from 
the dreet itselt ot a 10 tt. thick layer of closely packed debris. How far this sdreet runs 
southward beyond the extremity of the HR Area has not yet been determined. That it 
extended, however, northwards across the depression which separates this mound from 
the VS Area and crossed the latter, was definitely edablished. This street has been 
completely excavated or traced for a total length of some 850 feet. Future excavations 
will probably show its extension further north and prove it to be one of the main thorough- 
fares of this ancient city. 

The width of the street averages 30 feet and it is the only street so far excavated at 
Mohenjo-daro that could have been used for wheeled traffic, if wheeled traffic was permitted 
inside the town. No actual traces of wheeled vehicles have so far been found at Mohenjo-daro, 
but that they were used at this period is patent from several terra-cotta wheels of toy carts 
brought to light at this site as well as from a tiny model bronze cart found at Harappa. 

The street is not paved with bricks or concrete anywhere. Its level in the Intermediate Drains. 

Period is determined by a well-preserved drain which appears to have issued from the eaft 
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Well. 


Antiquities 

found. 


front of Room “9 in House and has been traced ov'er a length of some 60 feet up to the 

entrance of Second Lane. Another drain with a slightly different alignment and on a level 

about 3 feet higher, was picked up further south and followed up to the end ot the mound. 
As time went on, the level of the sdreet was purposely raised, as was also done in other 

parts of the site, and further up to the north a series of deep brick-lined ce.sspits were 

conslrucled, connected by surface drains, but without any underground arrangement tor 
the escape of sewage (vide pp. 16— 1 7 above). Two ot these cesspits have so tar been 
exposed, with a brick drain between them to carry otf surplus water trom the northern to the 
southern pit, which is provided with a series of projefting brick sdeps on one side, so that 
a man could climb down, when necessary, to clear away the solid sediment. Other cesspits 
appear to be buried, but hav'e not vet been excavated, in the northern seclion ot the ilreet, 
namely one opposite High Lane and another a little further north near the cross roads. 
That this and other streets were kept clear of debris, and well looked after by the civic 
authorities, is evident from the arrangements made for the disposal of sewage, and from 
the faeff that its level was generally lower than that of the side slreets communicating with 
it. The well in front of House V in Seftion A of this area would appear to have been 
meant for the use of passers-by as well as for the inmates of the buildings, as is often the 
case in modern Indian towns. The exaft purpose of a small brick circle in the middle of the 
Afreet not far from this well is not apparent ; nor is that of another small brick receptacle 
in front of House X to the ea^l of the ^reet. 

As might have been expeeffed, not a few minor antiquities were recovered from the 
debris of this sdreet. They included, besides others, a white sdeatite seal (HR 3207, 
PI. C^ H, 126), another seal of the same material (HR 3336, PI. CIII, 5), with the figure 
of a unicorn and a picdographic legend, both found 7 feet below the surface, a third seal of 
yellow sdeatite showing a geometric pattern (HR 6210, PI. CXIII, 422) found 6 feet below 
the surface, a copper tablet (HR 2911), w'hich was found 2 feet below the surface, and a ball 
of sdeatite, which was originally inlaid (HR 2861, PI. CLVIII, 8), found 3 ft. 6 in. below the 
surface. \ much-damaged colossal ring of lime^one (HR 2868) was lying 4 feet above the level 
of the drain between the two cesspits, and a large-sized cone of the saine material (HR 2783, 
PI. eXXX, 8) was found 2 feet below the surface. It is inches high, and in perfect 

condition. Other noteworthy objects recovered from this ^reet were a terra-cotta tablet 
(HR 3-^9 1 depth below surface, 7 feet) with incised dotted lines, possibly a flesh rubber, 
a well-preserved cult object or gamesman of ^one (HR 3443 'i height | in.), a conch-shell 
(HR 3 HL H. CIA I, 25), with a double carved band and two incised circlets (length 
4 mches) found 5 feet below the surface, an eardrop (HR 3254, PI. CXLIII, ii) consisting 
of thin disc-shaped beads ot copper, a faience bead, and a round copper bead all ftrung upon 
a copper wire with a hook at the top, a long nail or drill of copper (length yy inches ; 
HR 4993 ^ H. CXLII, 14) found 4 teet below the surface, and an interesting terra-cotta 
(HR 6-13, PI. CLIII, 23) showing a woman lying on a bed with a babv at her breaft. The 
cot is so small that the head and legs of the female project over its ends. 


Block I 

Thi> group ot buildings, which could only be partially explored on account of the hut 
constructed on this point for the use of a site watchman,’ is bounded on the east: by First 
Street and on the south bv First Lane. Portions of four private dwelling houses of the 
I disfinguished in this block, though it is not impossible that Nos. II 

and III belong to one and the same house (see plan, PI. XXXIX). 
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}Joii‘c' !. — Onlv three rooms and part ot a fourth have survived, in a much-ruined Description of 
condition. One ot them (3) is paved with a floor of burnt bricks laid flat upon another houses, 
course ot brak- v. hirh ;ire laid on their sides, the whole resfing on a layer of black burnt 
nodules ut clav. 1 he adjoining room (2) contains a well (diam. 4 ft. 3 in.) composed 
of wedpt-sli.iped bricks below, with the top courses of ordinary oblong bricks, presumably 
belonginu to a i.iter repair. 'I'he well was excavated to a depth of 9 feet onlv. There was an 
entrance to if Irom hirst Street, with a small brick platform for washing purposes 
between the threshold and the well. The house yielded several chert flakes, pottery 
and ivory objects, including a needle (HR 3483) und a necklace spacer of copper (HR 3499), 
which was found in Room 3, 3 feet below the surface. 

Home 11 stands immediately to the south of the one ju 4 t described and was entered 
by two doorways from h'irsf Lane. One of these led into Room 7, which is the beft preserved 
of the lot, and contains a fine well, 5 ft. 9 in. in diameter ; this was excavated down to 
a depth ot 40 feet below the top ot the ^teening, at which depth water was reached. The 
well is in perfecd condition from top to bottom, and many deep grooves in the masonry caused 
by the friedion of ropes testify to its prolonged use before the abancionment of the site. 

Several small antiquities were found in the well, namely a copper bangle (HR 4999, 

PI. CXLIV, 9), a faience bracelet (HR 5361), a lapis lazuli bead (HR 5754), and a 
fragmentary bracelet of copper (HR 5775). The well is surrounded by a well-preserved 
paving of bricks, laid flat, and there is a small square channel provided in the S.E. 
corner of the room to carry otF wa^e water into the lane on the south, whence it was conducted 
by a brick drain to Firs! Street. The w'ell-chamber (7) originally communicated with 
Room 6, but the doorway between them was blocked up at a later date. 

House III . — The house next door (No. Ill) is a small ^rudfure consisding of only 
three rooms, though, as sdated above, it is not unlikely that they belonged to House II, as 
the two groups communicated with each other through the paved chamber, 12. The 
dlrudfure has a doorway preceded by a brick platform in Firsd Lane. The party-walls are 
much ruined and the only noteworthy features are two well-consdrudfed chutes in the 
thickness of the front wall. 

House n\ which dates probably from the Late III Period, was a large building with 
a frontage of 62 feet, but with the exception ot the massive outer wall on the south and 
weSd, which is standing to a height ot 2 to 5 feet and a tew fragments ot the walls 
inside, the whole structure has perished. The outer wall is built upon a 6 in. thick 
foundation of black burnt nodules ot clay. 


Block 2 


This was the largest of all the nine blocks of buildings excavated in this area, being 
roughly a redangle of 248 feet from north to south by some 145 feet from eadl to wedf, and 
occupied a conspicuous position on FirSd Street. As many' as 136 rooms have been 
uncovered in this block and divided tentatively' into nine separate buildings, designate 
V to XIII in the accompanying plan. Several of these buildings appear to date from the 
Intermediate Period, and considerable portions of Nos. V, IX, and X have been 
excavated to their original levels. The remaining six sdruiflures, as they itand, are ot t e 
Late Period, but incorporate many' walls of the earlier (Intermediate) period. In t ss 
connexion it may be observed that there are reasons for thinking that the remains of the 
Intermediate Period in this block may well have belonged to one large building, which 
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Crude brick 
filling. 


Earlier strata. 


covered mosT: of the area occupied by this block extending from Second Lane northward 
as far as Room 37 and from Firsd Street weflward to Second Street. Besides the courts and 
rooms numbered from 37 to 60 and 70 to 84, and described below as torming a separate 
house (V), it probably embraced various other courts and rooms now partly exposed under 
Houses IX and X. The spaciousness of its courts and general massiveness ot conrtruction 
suggest that this building could not have been an ordinary private house. 

House r . — A few rooms of this building had been excavated in the previous season bv 
Mr. Hargreaves. These included Room 74, which yielded a large number of human 
skeletons, and which appears to have been the vestibule of an entrance from Firsf .Street. 
Ot the resd, "o is a spacious court measuring about 57 by 43 feet wide (PI. XI, IX, a). 
The inner taces ot the walls are coarselv built and the weSt wall is relieved with a row of 
five walls built at right angles to it and diminishing in size towards the north. At a later date, 
which could not have been far removed trom the original consdrudtion of the building,* 
this court was filled in solid with crude bricks in order to raise its ground level, presumably 
as a precaution againsd floods. Similar methods were employed in other parts of this 
building, and in other buildings of this period (cf. pp. 1 9 and ; i supra). The flight 
of ^leps in the N.W. corner of Room 75 behind the vestibule was presumably consfrudfed 
to give access to the raised level of Court 70 and other parts of the building. 

The line of four small chambers (81-4) to the south of the Court 70 are evidently of 
the same age as the court, though the drain running through them mu^f be assigned to a 
later period of occupation. At the end of Room 82 the drain turns south into House X, and 
ultimately tails into the drain of Second Lane. A terra-cotta bird (HR 5051, PI. XCVI, 4) 
was found in Room 84, 4 teet below the surface. 

A long narrow corridor, 4 feet wide, and closed at the ea^ern extremity, runs along 
the north side of Court 70, and leads into Room 60. The walls ot the latter room have 
been excavated to a depth of some 16 feet, and it was here that the remains of a ^till earlier 
stratum, i.e. Intermediate III or Early I, were struck. The adjoining Room 59 was also 
excavated to the same depth. Both these rooms and corridor were filled in with sun-dried 
bricks, and, as stated above, there appears to be no doubt that this filling was resorted to 
when the level of this building was purposely raised to prevent its being flooded. 

Rooms 56 and 57, and Room 58, containing a well-paved bath and a well, belong to the 
I.ate Period, but several of the walls go down to the Intermediate Sdratum. Room 57 
yielded, 2 feet below the surface, a square white steatite boss seal (HR 4869, PI. CXIV, 507) 
engraved with a svaslika, a copper finger-ring (HR 4058, PI. CXLIII, i), a pottery vase 
(HR 4120), a tiny bowl (HR 4121), and tour lids of the same material (HR 4122). The 
line of well-built chambers along the east front shows many reconstructions, mainly of the 
Late Period. They communicated with one another by well-defined doorways, some of which 
were bricked up subsequently. 

The large room, 54, to the north of Court 70 and separated from it by the narrow 
passage referred to above, measures 39 by 25 feet. It was originally open, probably a 
sort of basement room like those on the west. It communicated with Room 49 by a corb'^lled 
entrance, 8 ft. 4 in. high, but only 2 ft. 5 in. wide (PI. LIV, ^), and there was another 
entrance to it on the south side. Both these entrances were bricked up, and the chamber filled 
with debris and closed in. This debris was cleared away to a depth of some 5 feet, and 


The rough inner laccj ot the vvalk indicate, as m many other cases, that the 
immediately — [Ed ] 


court was meant to be filled in 
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revealed a '^cju.u-e pier of sun-dried brick with flanking walls on each side, which were 
standing to a heiphr of some 3 feet. By the side of the pier were lying a number of roughly- 
fashioned terra-cotta cones and a carrot-shaped objed of the same material. 

Room 4P (Rl. I., ,1) is a long narrow chamber 44 ft. 4 in. by 10 to ii feet wide, no 
corners of which are accurate right angles. Its walls are standing to a height of 16 to 
17 feet above the floor level, and the position ot the ceiling is clearly marked by a number of 
square beam-holes which have survived in the north and south walls at the height of 
lo ft. 6 in. i he beam-holes av^erage i 2 inches wide by about 20 inches high by 12 inches deep Square beam' 

so that the beams must have been very solid. The main entrance to this room was from holes. 

Room 50 on the east. Ihe lower chamber was afterwards filled in with debris and a brick 
paving laid about i fs inches below the beam-holes. A discovery ot considerable interest 

was made on this pavement. It was a collection ot eighteen large-sized done rings Large stone 

(HR 5923-33, 5936-42), which were lying along the north wall. They have all rings, 
round tops and bottoms and differ in this respect from the large undulating rings found at 
Harappa. It is noteworthy that, whereas rings ot the latter description are common at 
Harappa, they are only rarely met with at Mohenjo-daro. The rings from Room 49 are 
9 to 10 inches high, and carefully smoothed, as if they had been turned on the lathe. As 
usual, they are all perforated in the middle, the holes being 4i to 9 inches in diameter and 
drilled in some cases from both sides. Some of them have shallow holes neatly drilled on 
either side ot the central perforation, while others have in the same positions long retlangular 
grooves, possibly tor metal clamps. A few of them are also drilled with lines of small 
cup-marks. Not far from these rings were found two round stone caps with rounded tops 
(HR 5935, Pi. eXXX, 23, and HR 5939, PI. CXXX, 21), which resemble the tops of the 
so-called “ gamesmen ” (probably cult-objedts) of varying sizes found both at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro. The precise purpose of these ^one rings and “ gamesmen ” is not yet 
definitely known. Other objeds of the same class are the cones of stone, terra-cotta, etc., 
but without the projecting rim at the top. One cone of this type (height 1 1 inches) was 
unearthed by me at Harappa in 1924-5, and I then drew attention to its similarity to the 
Siv^L-Zinga and suggested that it might have been fixed in a pedestal (its base was rough 
dressed) and tvorshipped in a tiny brick Structure found close by it. It is gratifying to know 
that Sir John Marshall supports me in identifying them as phallic emblems ' and the stone Phallic 
rings as their pedestals or yonh ; and that this view is further corroborated by the evidence emhlems. 
of similar objeCts discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in the course of his recent archaeological 
expedition in Baluchistan. 

This room also vielded, at depths varying from 5 ft. 6 in. to 7 feet, two limestone Limestone 
capitals (HR 5934, PI. CXXX, 22) with spiral volutes resembling Ionic capitals, which must capitals, 
have crowned wooden pillars, as no Stone pillars have so far been found at Mohenjo-daro. 

Another capital of the same design and material was found in Room 50 (in front of 

Room 49) and a fourth one in the adjoining Room 47. These capitals are all square, 

measuring some 12 inches along each side and some 6 inches in height, and have round 

apertures in the middle for the reception of the tenons of the pillars to which they were 

attached. The bust; of a beautiful miniature monkey (HR 6104, height | in.) of white faience, 

originally coloured y'ellow, was lying on the floor of Room 49, a bead of the same 

material 6 feet below the surface, and a shell spoon (HR 4099) 7 feet below the surface. It 

was in this room, too, that there was found, 6 feet below the surface, the skull of a young female. Female skull. 

^ The cones referred to are differentiated by me from the so-called “ gamesmen ”. Ihe former I regard as baetvhc, 
the latter as phallic. See supra, pp. 59-61. — [Ed.] 
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The portion ot building No. \ lying between Room 49 aiui I louse \ I is much 
complicated bv later walls which have vet to be removed. So miKh seems ccTtain that in the 
Intermediate Period it was occupied by two spacious rooms separated trom eaJi other 
bv a stoutly built wall running north to south and divided up at a later period into eleven 
or twelve chambers of ditferent sizes. I'he southern part ot Room 46 w.is tlug down to 
the level of the floor in Room 49 and revealed a well-constructed In-ick-p.ived floor. On it 
was found a white sdeatite boss seal (HR 3730, PI. CI\", 23), with one corner liroken oft' and 
showing a unicorn with the usual double Sbandard under his head and a line ot pictographs 
at the top. Four feet higher up at the same spot was found a piece of copiter-wire chain 
(HR 3433, PI. CXLIII, 28) consi^ding of two triangular links passed througli e.ich other. 
This area also yielded, at the depth of 3 feet below the surface, an interesting boss seal 
(HR 3005, PI. CXII, 4C0) of dark steatite, i inch square by | in. thick. It has no animal 
device, the whole of the surface on the obverse being occupied by a legend of three lines of 
picdographs. The room to the wesft of Room 46 yielded a carnelian bead Llecorated with w'hite 
patterns (HR 3711), such as are occasionally found in Mesopotamia, a small copper chisel 
(HR 3797, PI. CXXXVH, II ; length 3-85 inches), with a sharp cutting edge, but broken 
in two halves. From the same room were also recovered, 5 to 6 feet below the surface, 
a well-preserved and large-sized boss seal of steatite (HR 3791, PI. CVIII, 168 ; no bv 
no feet) exhibiting a unicorn and pidlographs, a fragment of a similar seal (HR 3792, 
PI. CIX, 239), on which only one piftograph and the head and foreleg of the animal 
remain, the upper half of a seal of the same kind (HR 5030, PI. CIV, 32 ; 1-25 by 
1-25 by 0-4 in. thick), on which the legs and hind parts of the unicorn are loft, and a 
fragment of a seal of the same type (HR 4957) bearing traces of red colouring, which was 
found 3 ft. 6 in. below the surface. Mention may also be made of a fleatite bead (HR 3723 
PI. CXIAT, 40-1), which was originally encrufted with inlays of shell or other subsTance. 
It was found in the area to the south of Room 43, 5 feet below the surface. 

House n . — This dwelling is situated to the north of House V at the jundtion of First 
Street and First Lane, and measures 48 ft. 3 in. by 36 ft. 3 in. Some of the walls appear to 
be founded on older ones, but the house, as it stands, is of the Late Period. The inner 
party walls are thin and built in a coarse flyle on foundations of black terra-cotta nodules. 
The entrance, which is near the N.E. corner, leads into a rectangular lobby, with a well 
in one cornei and a Staircase in the other. The little chamber, 3 feet square, underneath 
the staircase is provided with a drain and may have been used as a lavatory. Its position 
near the entrance is convenient, as the scavenger could do his w'ork without disturbing the 
inmates. The arrangement of the reft of the building is clear. A narrow passage (30), 
provided wnth a dram, leads into Room 29, which may have been a bath, and Rooms°2 6 and 
2 7 on the north side, the public rooms where the owner of the house received his visitors. 
The southern portion ot the house, which was presumably set apart for the residence of the 
family, contains a courtyard (32), 14 feet square, which was left open to the sky, to provide 
ight and air to the rooms around it. As usual at Mohenjo-daro, the court is not paved. 
Room 3 I to the easft ot the courtyard was probably the kitchen. It was filled with ashes, though 
no flreplace or kitchen utensils were found in it. A rounded brick door-socket was found 
at the b.V outer corner of this room ; as there is no corresponding socket on the 
opposite side the door musft have been one of a single leaf. The ftaircase at the back of the 
courtyard had the space behind it filled with earth and debris. The existing fteps are, as 
usual, steep with narrow treads and it is not impossible that the upper ones were supported 

ZZTtt- sleeping rooms, 
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The oi'.l'. ofiiect (.f i:itercAt found in this house was a white sleatite boss seal (HR 3080, 

PI. CXI, 340;, which wa-. tound in the passa^-e (30^, 3 feet below the surface. It is engraved 
on the obverse with, two lines of pictoutaphs and a well-executed Brahmani bull with a big 
flowing dewlap. Ts umui! with seals of this class, there is no sfandird or manger under 
the animal’s hea^l. 

llousi’ I'll stands f)n Idrst Lane and con.iprises Rooms 17 to 25. There was only one 
front door, now much ruined, which opened into the courtyard (17). Room 24 contains 
a well, construcTed as usual of wedge-shaped bricks, which W'as cleared only for a few feet. 

The other rooms appear to have been considerably remodelled at a later period. An 

interesling feature of this house is what appears to have been a pottery kiln (PI, LI, <?), which Probable 

came to light in Courtvard 17. It has an oval plan, and is surrounded by a thin wall of a pottery’kiln. 

single course of burnt bricks, which is now standing to a height of 3 ft. 6 in. The kiln is 

7 feet long along the major axis, and 5 feet wide. It has a narrow mouth, 13 inches wide, at 

the south end. At the further end is a little wail curved at the top, the exact purpose of which 

is not clear. There is nothing to show what the roof of the kiln was like, and of what material 

it was made. The inner surface of the structure was badly burnt and cracked owing to firing, 

and its bottom was covered with a layer of cinders or slag. For the rest, the structure was 

filled with brickbats, potsherds, etc., which had fallen into it after it had ceased to be used. 

W hatever wares were loaded into it tor baking had been removed, but 1 found near the 
mouth of the furnace two or three half-baked betel-leaf-shaped clay plaques, so that it is not Clay and 
impossible that the kiln was used for baking objecTrs of this kind. Plaques of this shape in alabaster 
terra-cotta and alabaster hav'e been found both at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, but it is plaques, 
difficult to say what purpose they served. The kiln belongs to the latest '* Indus ” period 
represented on the site (Late I), like the kiln found by Mr. Mackay on L)K site. 

Another kiln of about the same size but circular in shape was recognized by me 
among the buildings exposed by Mr. Vats in the VS Area in 1 925— 6, while two other 
^rudtures of the same nature were exposed in the course of my excavations in the low 
mound (F) at Harappa. 

The only other minor antiquities besides those mentioned above were a copper 
arrowhead (HR 4532), certain beads (HR 453 0 which came to light in Room 19, some 
pottery jars, and a cubical-shaped weight of sdone (HR 435°) weighing 34-5 gm., which Stone weights 
was found in the courtyard (17), i foot below the surface. Numerous sdone weights of this 
shape but of varying sizes have been tound both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. None ot 
them, as far as I am aware, bears inscriptions of any kind. They have been submitted to 
a careful examination by Mr. A. S. Hemmy, whose remarks on them appear in 

Ch. XXIX. . . , . ,, 

House nil — This is a fairlv large dw'elhng, measuring 54 by 37 teet externally. 

It comprised about a dozen rooms, but portions of those at the western end have been 
deftroyed. The Courtvard 2, which is in the middle of the north side, was presumably 
entered through Chambers 3 and 4, and a passage extended from its S.W corner westward 
to provide access to Rooms i and 5. A similar passage (7) from the E. corner of the 
courtyard gave access to Room 8. The doorway by which the entrance chamber, 3 and 4, 
was entered from FirSl Lane, was bricked up at a later date. At the middle ot this chamber 
is a thin panelled wall, and behind it a slaircase which w^ent up to the rook A sccmid doorwav 
led into Room 9 from Second Street. Rooms 10 and ii are later additions. None of the 

rooms are paved. 


1 fide JnnuuS Refer;, JreUcioAca! Surrey r-f India, 192+-^. p- 
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Cotton textiles. 


Room 8, which measures 8 bv 7 feet internally, yielded the most important find of 
the season, which was made immediately beneath the floor. It consi'-ls ot : — 

1. Two silver vases, one somewhat larger than the other and closed with its lid ot the 
same material. Both the vases were originally wrapped in cotton cloth (PI. PXI., c and 3). 

2. A copper vase with a small base, which contained an axe and chisels of copper 
(PI. CXLI, 13). 

3. Four large, hollow, round ear-rings, or possibly bracelets, ot gold, which musd 
originallv have been filled with shellac, similar to those noticed in some terra-cotta figurines 
found at Mohenjo-daro (PI. CLI, n, 2, 3, 9, and 10). 

4. Two circular ear-ornaments of gold with beaded border, one pin and a tiny disc 
which belonged to one of the ear-ornaments (PI. CXLIX). 

5. Three gold forehead fillets or diadems, similar to those found at XIohenjo-daro 
in previous years. Pdllets of the same kind were also found in 1926-7 by XIr. Woollev 
at Ur in southern Xlesopotamia * (PI. CIT, /j, 6, 7, and 8). 

6. Thirteen pieces of similar fillets, roiled up (PI. CLI, u). 

7. I'wo somewhat broader fillets of gold, one of which is complete. Both of them 
are perforated along the lower edge with a line of holes for carrying beads or other kind of 
pendants. The complete specimen is shown in PI. CLI, d, i. 

8. Three forehead fillets of a pointed shape. All are complete and would appear to 
have been worn by women. A diadem ot this shape is clearly seen on one of the female 
figurines found in VS Area. 

9. Seven hemispheric terminals. 

10. One silver bangle broken in two halves (PI. CLI I, 13). 

11. Six small finger-rings of silver and one of shell (PI. CLII, 13). 

12. A large collection of beads of gold, silver, faience, semi-precious stones, mounted 
in some cases in gold caps at both ends, and pendants of different materials, which with the 
perforated spacers and terminals found with the beads have been made up into nine 
separate necklaces shown in Pis. CXLIX and CL. 

the find also included a fragmentary seal (PI. CXII, 376) exhibiting a unicorn 
above, an elephant below it, and three pictographs, as well as a chert scraper.^ 

The ornaments mentioned above throw useful light on the fashions in personal 
decoration in vogue among the early inhabitants of IVTohenjo-daro and on account of their 
high qualit} of workmanship are among the most excellent examples of the goldsmith’s art 
as practised in the third millennium p,.c. 

The scientific \alue ot this discovery is, however, further enhanced by the remnants 
of the cloi.h in vhich the vases were wrapped, for they establish the use of cotton textiles at 
XIohenjo-daro about 3000 b.c.® 

Room 9 yielded a wheel-shaped objeft of sdone (HR 3937) and Room 10 a spoon 
of copper (_HR 394 ^ > length 3’2 inches, width 2’03 inches) with a hole in one side for a handle 
of wood or other material. The spoon is broken in two pieces. 

An area 50 feet from north to south by 70 feet easd to wesd to the south of House VIII 
has only been superficiallv excavated. There is much digging ftill to be done and so far only 
a tew coarseiy built sfruedures of no mferesd have been brought to light here. The smaller 


' Ar.f.-^UutteV Jciirnal, voL viii, p. 12 and pi. ix, s. 

- Ftr further particular^ of this je-.velierv, see Ch. XXVI.— [Ed.] 
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this area included a small potterv jar with lid (HR 5868), a square 
Id. CX, 3c6) of sdeatite showinu' a buffalo with a manner under his 


antic[uities tiaind ni 

boss seal (HR 5193 

head and a line of pictoqraphs, which was lyiny 5 feet below the surface. Another obiect 
of interest was a hollow silver ear-ornament (HR 4i“4j, with pieces of a silver forehead- 
diadem adherincr to it. The ear-ring had originallv been wrapped in a piece of cloth, like the 
vases (HR 4212. <’.) found in Room 8 of House VUI. 

House IX . — This liuilding sdands on Street 2 to the west of Rooms 59, 60, and 70 of 
House Some ( f its walls, which probably belonged to the large House V, extend down to 
the Intermediate level, and were repaired and raised when the house was rebuilt in the 
Late Period. The only portions, however, that have been opened up to the earlier floor-level 
are the row of three rooms (85, 86, and 87), together with the narrow chambers in front, the 
outer wall on the north, and part of Room 66. Rooms 85, 86, and 87 have broad entrances 
opening into the rooms in front. Their walls are standing to a height of 13 feet above the 
floor and the level of the ceiling is clearly determined in each room by a line of three square Beam-holes, 
holes for the reception of roof beams, 10 feet above the floor level. These holes are well 
preserved in Room 85, but have been bricked up in the other two rooms. Small patches of 
brick pavements have survived in Rooms 86 ancl 8 "7. The outer north wall of this building 
is about 3 feet thick, and composed of three courses of bricks laid lengthwise, the back wall 
of the three rooms referred to being of two courses, and the party walls only one brick thicK. 

The level of the floor in the next period (Intermediate I or Late III) is inaicated by the 
threshold in the doorwav of Room 83, which was found 7 ft- ^ ^ibove the level of its 
predecessor. The debris between the two strata consisted of earth mixed with potsherds and 
other rubbish, and was probably thrown in purposely to raise the level. The small square^ 
trough made of bricks, 2 ft. 10 in. along each side and bounded by a single course of 
brick laid on edge, which has survived on the later floor in Room 85, must be assigned 
to the Late I or II Period. It may have been a fireplace. A similar structure was found on Fireplace (?). 
the floor of Room 21 in House XV in Block 3. The plan of the rooms in the rear part of 
the house to a large measure remains unintelligible on account of later additions and 
alterations. It was presumablv entered from the south. 

A mass of shell-inlay (HR 4066, PI. CLVI, 12 ; PI. CLV, 34 and 35) was tound 
3 ft. 3 in. below the surface in the N.\^. corner of Room 85. These pieces exhibit a 
large variety of geometric and other designs, such as the cross within the crosS, the shield, 
the" bow, the ho"rseshoe, etc. Along with these inlays were found many waste pieces of 
sea-shclis, left after the patterns referred to and other objebfs like bangles, etc., had been 
fashioned out of them. Other antiquities recovered from this room were a square sfeatite 
boss seal (HR 41 ii, PI. CVII, no), showing a unicorn and a picdographic legend, tound 
3 feet below the surface, a similar seal (HR 5995. PI- CVIIl, 151), found 5 feet below the 
surface, another sim.ilar seal (HR 4054, PI. CX, 283), wdth a double groove' oss ^ ^ 
back, found 2 ft. 5 in. below the surface, another well-preserved seal of the^ same^ type and 
material (HR 4110, PI. CIII, 7), and another similar seal (HR 41 1 _ 

on which only the body of the unicorn survives, found 3 feet below the surtace. 


Shell-inlay 

other 

antiquities. 


and 


PI. CIX, 256), 
This room 


also produced a spear-head of copper (HR 4064 ; length 3d inches, width in the middle i : inches; 


found 3 feet 
length 2 inches, 
I found the head 


with the point of its blade broken oif, a large spear-head of copper (HR 406^ 
and 3 ft. 5 in. below the surface respeHively, a copper chisel (HR 4173 
width i; in., thickness in.) found 4 feet below the surface.^ In Room 8-_ 
of a terra-cotta female figure (HR 6055), 9 beet below the surface, a hnger-nng of fine copper- 
yyire (HR 6036, PI. CXLIII, 5), a chisel of the same material (HR 6036; length 3 >nebe,), and 
a terra-cotta bird 9 feet below the surface, an arrow-head of copper (HR 5415 ; length of blade and 
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tang inches) with blunt edees, ; feet below the surtace, a ring ot white steatite (I IR 546", 
PI. CLVIII, 10, diameter f2 inches) plain on one side with four cgae-shaped patterns in relief 
and a shallow rim round the hole which mav have been a pin-head, tound 4 teet below the 
surtace, a white sdeatite seal with the unicorn device (HR 5414, Pi. Cl\", 31), 5 i'eet below 
the surface, another seal of the same material (HR 59“!, PI. CXI, 346) showing a 
rhinoceros with a manger under his head, broken in three pieces, another seal of grev steatite 
(HR 5972, PI. CXII, 3"3) showing an elephant whose hind parts are broken off, all three found 
8 feet below the surface, and a white sfeatite seal (HR 6006) with the obverse compietelv 
obliterated, which came to light tt. 6 in. below the surface. Other noteworthy objects 
recovered from this room were a fragmentary painted terra-cotta dog (HR 6024, PI. XCVI, 
20), found 9 feet below the surface, and a terra-cotta female figurine (HR 4986, PI. XC\\ 20), 
wearing a /larrow loin cloth and holding a child against her breast. Her right foot and left leg 
are missing. The figure was found 8 feet below the surface. Four feet below the surtace 
in the same room was lying a circular ornament of faience (HR 5463, PI. CLVIII, 12), 
which was originally encrusted with heart-shaped inlavs in the centre and crescent-shaped 
ones round the margin. 

Mention may also be made of a well-polished ivory or bone pin (HR 6041, 
PI. CXXXII, 9, length 4-25 inches), found 9 feet below the surface ; and a potsherd 
(HR 6173) painted with a naturalistic pattern of a duck, which was found 8 feet below the 
surtace. The narrow rooms in front of Rooms 85 and 87 yielded several pottery and other 
objects including a flat, shallow platter, several half-burnt plaques (HR 6170) similar to those 
found at the mouth of the pottery kiln in House VIII, 8 feet below the surfiice, a potsherd 
painted with a row of geese, and the spout of an alabaster jar (HR 6159), which was lying 
4 feet below the surface. The space on the south of the house yielded, 5 feet below 
the surtace, a pottery fragment (HR 6033) which, to judge from complete specimens found 
by Mr. XIackay, must have belonged to a censer. In Room 62 I found at the depth of 3 feet 
below the surface a large pottery jar (HR 4290) which contained nothing save earth, two 
spear-heads of copper (HR 3832, PI. CXXXVI, 2, length 7-6 inches, and HR 3833, length 
5,; inches), a terra-cotta female figurine (HR 3925) which came to light 4 ft. 2 in. below 
the surface, and a finger-ring of the same material (HR 4058), 2 feet below the surface. 
Room 67 yielded two sfone slabs (HR 3811), presumably grindstones, which were lyincr 
4 feet below the surface. 

The southern portion of Block 2 is occupied by a line of three well-built houses (X, XI. 
and XII), with high-standing walls and tall entrances opening into Second Lane (PI. XLIX, I?), 

I he latter starts from Third Lane on the south, turns east at the X".\V. corner of 
House XVH, whence it ran right on to First Street. It is traversed by a well-built covered 
urain with a gradient ot 5 teet between the point where it leaves the bath'(io) in House XVIII 
and a point near its mouth on the east. Several other house drains discharge themselves 
into It from both sides ot the lane.^ It may be observed that the seeming cesspit in this lane 
IS not a cesspit but the remains of an earlier strudure. All the three buildings (X to XII) 
are reared on rums ot the Intermediate Period and to judge from the portion of House X 
which has so tar been cleared to that level, the floors of the later sdrudures are 9 to 10 feet 
higner than their predecessors. In the planning of the houses use was made, as far 
as possiule, ot the earlier walls but the interior walls belong, to a large extent, to the Late 


//vox A.-lhis house included about a dozen rooms of which four on the south and 
SIX on the weT are dislinguishable. The rooms are of different sizes and remains of three 
stauca.es hace survived. Room 134 was entered from Second Lane by a doorw.ay which 
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was subsequently bneked up. In this roont there are two iartre pottery trou:,'hs i''P!. I,[, c) 

bedded in the floor and secured at the top with a course of bricks round their mouths. They 

are of e(|u.il size, 2 tt. 7 in. in diameter at the top and the same in depth. I am inclined to 

think that these troughs were used for ilreinp; clothes. A third yessel of the same size came Troughs for 

to liuht in the floor of the adjoininu: room (13^). The party wall between the two rooms dyeing. 

runs over this pot and is, theretore, later. By the side of this pot I found a brick-lined pit 

filled with gypsum plaster, which may have been used tor plasdering the walls of these rooms, Gypsum for 

as patches of it were still adhering to the inner walls of Room 134. Room 135 also yielded plastering 

a small quantity of ovster shells. It is difficult to say what purpose they served, though it is walls. 

not impossible that they were pounded and used like mica in modern times to add lusdre to 

the clothes, or, what is eeiuallv possible, for making shell plasder. 

The room (131) at the S.AV. corner of the house yielded, 5 feet below the surface, 
two elliptical tablets of bright green faience (HR 4860) 2^ inches and 2 inches long, which 
would appear to have been mountecd in uold and to have served as the central ornaments 
of necklaces. The minor objedts found in Second Lane included a well-preserved round 
sdeatite seal (HR 4393, PI. CX, 309) showing a line of piedographs round the upper margin 
and a bison below. It was found 4 feet below the surface. 

House XI . — This house has a frontage of 33 feet along Second Lane. An entrance, 

5 ft. 3 in. wide, gives access to a recdangular room (117) which was provided, near its 
S.E. corner, with "a window 3 feet above the level of the floor. The adjoining chamber 
(i 18), which also communicates with Second Lane by a narrow corbelled doorw'ay, 5 ft. 2 in. 
high by 2 ft. 2 in. wdde, contains a sdaircase which led up to the upper sdorey. The central 
room (i 14) was probably an open courtyard. Behind and on either side of it there 
are a number of small-sized rooms, some of which have fine-jointed brick-paved floors, and 
include a little bath provided with a well-built drain to carry off wasde water through 
the courtyard into the lane on the south. An entrance at the back of the house has a 
threshold of remarkably well-rubbed bricks and gives on to a large open space (109) on 
the north. 

Room 1 18 yielded a miniature jar of blue faience (HR 5 <^“ 4 ) Cl, 3) ^ square boss 

seal of white ^featite (HR 5028, PI. CXI, 338) showing a well-executed Brahmani bull wdth 
a large flowdng dewlap and a line of three piedographs, two in the form of a bird. Both 
of these objeefs were Iving ^ feet below the surface. Room 1 1 produced two seals at the 
depth of 6 feet below the surface. One of them (HR 4945 > , 5O tound in the 

N.W. corner of the room and is in good preservation except for the edges which are 
somewhat w'orn. It exhibits the unicorn device and a line of piedographs. The other seal 
(HR 4952, PI. CXII, 380) shows a composite human-headed animal of a type now' familiar 
at Mohenio-daro. Part of the legend is missing. A fourth seal (HR 5085, PI. CV, 50) 
with the unicorn device was found in Room 116 at the same depth. 

House XII . — This house stands at the junction of Second Street and Second I.ane and 
has an entrance opening on each or them. It consisds of a reftangular courtyard (lOj,), 

25 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 4 in., "preceded by a smaller chamber on the wesd and a row of three rooms 

on each of the north and south sides. The walls, which do not exceed 10 feet in height, are, 

as usual, quite plain except for a few niches which occur in some of them, 4 to 5 feet above 

the floor level The square holes for roof beams in the north w'alls of Rooms 10 1 and 102, Beam-holes. 

occurring at equal intervals of about 3 feet from each other, belong to the earlier building 

which lies buried under this sdrucfure. A small scrap of a brick pavement h.is survived in 

Room 107 , but there is nothing to show that the other rooms were also similarly paved. On 

this fragmentary paving w'as made an interesding find (HR 6186, PI. CXLIII, 19) consiAing 
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of a mass of copper buttons similar to those used to this dav. necklace spacers and terminals 
of the same material and one or two beads of gold. The buttons arc 0‘<; to o’- in. in 
diameter, each pierced with two holes in the middle hollow porti(''n. Another interesting 
antiquity, which was tound 4 teet below the surface in the same mom, is a fragment of a bowf- 
shaped objecl: of faience (HR 4767) with a ribbed border and concentric lozenge-shaped 
patterns round the body, formerly embellished with inlavs of shell or some other substance. 
It may have been a head ornament which was fa^ened to the hair bv a string, for which a hole 
exists in the top. The entrance chamber (104) yielded, at the depth of 8 feet below the 
surface, a large-sized stone ring (HR 6127 ; height 8i inches) similar to those found in 
Room 49 in House \k Room 105 produced, 6 feet below the surface, two copper rods 
(HR 4964, PI. CXLin, 33; length 2) inches and 3I inches), for applying antimony to the 
eyes and two pieces of a coppersmith’s blow-pipe of the same material (HR 4964, 
PI. CXLI\ , 10; diameter i inch). The antiquities found in Room 102 included 
a fragmentary white steatite boss seal (HR 5772, PI. CIX, 257) on which the pictographs 
and the unicorn device are intacf. This seal was found 7 feet below the surface. A foot 
lower down was lying a fragment of a stone cone (HR 6202 ; height 4I inches), which may 
have been a weight, and by the side of it an incomplete stone pedestal (HR 6202 
height 2 inches) with a round socket in the top and a smaller hole in the bottom by which it 
was probably fixed. A complete specimen of this kind (VS 2648) was found in 1925-6 in 
the \ S Area. At the same spot were also found three conical-shaped and pierced alabaster 
rmgs (HR 6200 ; height 2f inches and HR 4943, PI. CLVII, 58) with their tops cut in 
t e shape of petals. Other similar objects have been tound at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, 
but their purpose is uncertain. A boss seal of steatite (HR 4965, PI. CVII, 114) with 
a unicorn and pictographs was recovered from Room 106, 6 feet below the surface. 

Hotue A///.— Like the sdrudure ju^ described, this house evidently faced towards 
Second Street, though no trace of an entrance has survived. The whole of the building has 
corne dovn in a much ruined condition. Room 92 was presumably left open to the sky 
and Rooms 90 and 91 are brick-paved baths of the Late Period. A drain runs through 
Room 9 1 and communicates with the drain referred to in connexion with Houses V and X. 
Rooms 94 , 95 ’ 97 must have been living rooms or sdores. A noteworthy feature of 98, 

which must have been the mam courtyard of the house, is a free standing square brick pillar 
and a pilaster attached to its west wall, which presumably supported an open verandah. 

I ooms 93, 96, anu 99 were also probably a verandah, which was covered in and partitioned 
ott into three small chambers at a later date. 

A terra-cotta bird-shaped whistle (HR 5980, cf. PI. CLIII, 17 and 18) was found in 

y ( ^ Rl- LXX\III, 16 (i)), with narrow mouth and pointed base and adorned 

with rows ot raised pimples or bosses, found 3 feet below the surface, a necklace terminal 

rPTR - f"" f" ^ K ^ ^ fragmentarv shell spoon 

V\ rx T f ' ' ^ 1 "1 surface, and two sAeatite boss seals, one of which (HR 31 30, 

1 1 . CXII, _393) IS broken and badly worn. The other seal (HR 4161, PI. CIII, i) when 

uni-orn ^^e hind portion of a 

below the 'egend of two lines of pidographs. It was lying 3 feet 

shaped bea/o^HTmice (HirS;:;:' ^ 3033 ) and a sAar- 
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Block 3 

'1 his yrfjup ot buildin”s, which is enclosed by Second Lane on the north and the wcid, 
and bv Lir^d Street on the ea^,d, comprises four sdruedures (XIV to X\'iri. 

House XIJ'.- — i'his house is built on two different levels, the portion on the easd front 
comprising a lonu narrow verandah several feet lower than the resd. The latter section 
belongs to the Intermediate (II or III) Period ; the upper to the Late Period. In the latter 
period the level of Firsd Street was much higher (6 or 7 feet). In the later period the long 
verandah was divided up by at least one cross wall. The building is surrounded, on the three 
sides which have so far been completely exposed, by a massive wall 3 ft. 9 in. to 
4 feet in thickness and has a length of 66 feet from north to south and a width of some 44 feet. 

Room I vielded some interesding objecds consisding of a copper jar which had been badly Copper jar, 
crushed bv the weight of the debris above it, two earthen jars which were filled with earth, bangles, and 
sixteen bangles of copper, two stone beads, and a blue steatite seal (HR 3~6r, PI. CLII, 4—6, other objects, 
and PI. CXIII, 462), all of which were lying close together, 6 feet below the surface. Other 
antiquities found in this room, which like those referred to musd be ascribed to the interval 
between the Late III and Intermediate I Period, included a fragment of a black sdeatite seal 
(HR 4125, PI. CXIII, 433), a piece of a white sdeatite seal (HR 3841, PI. CX, 298), tound 
4 feet and 6 feet below the surface, two chert flakes (HR 3902 ; 9 feet below the surtace), 
a cubical ^tone weight (HR 3906), a rectangular ivory or shell bar (HR 4*009) incised on 
all sides with concentric circlets, possibly a gaming piece, and a ball of shell (HR 4087, 

PI. CLIII, 3) adorned with six circlets. Room 12 yielded a carnelian bead (HR 4001) 
and a copper bead (HR 4003), 1 2 teet below the surface. 

The rooms on the higher level at the back of the house were entered by a doorwav (now 
bricked up) from Second Lane on the north and three others on the wesd, where an additional 
area (14) was enclosed in, at a somewhat later date. Rooms 7 ^ would appear originally 

to have served as an open courtyard and the others to have been used tor residential 
and other purposes. The tw'o narrow wells built in the thickness ot walls in the southern 
portion, w'hich could not be completely explored, probably date trom the Intermediate 
Period, as no doubt does also the outer thick wall of the structure. ^ ^ 

Room 10 yielded, 3 feet below the surtace, a plain forehead fillet ot gold (HR 4052 ; Gold fillet, 
length I ft. 2i in., width A in.) similar to those found in Room 8 in House ^ III, as well 
as a lapis lazuli bead (PIR 4131) and a circular inlay piece of shell (HR 41 29), both of which 
were lying 4 teet below' the surface. Three teet below the surface was also tound a square 
boss seal of sdeatite (HR 4238, PI. CA^II, ic6) wfith the unicorn device and a line of 
pidtographs. The seal is in a good condition except for the low'er left corner, w'hich is broken 
off, carrying away with it the vertical ^lem of the sdandard which is such a typical feature ot 
sCtils of this CI3.SS 

House Xr . — This house is a building of fairly large dim.ensions, being some 56 teet 
along each side. As it sdands, it is a reconsdruaion of the Late III Period on foundations 
of the Intermediate I Period. The walls of the three rooms 17, 18, and 19 are massively 
built; those of the other rooms on the north, easd, and south, are thin and in a coarse style. 

Room 17 was entered by a doorway in the south wall, which was bricked up at a later date 
when the staircase in front of it was consdruCded. The northern section (13^ appears to have 
been an open court. In the Late II Period it was partitioned off into two halves by a thm 
panelled wall reSding upon a thick layer of debris. The western halt yielded a square boss 
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seal of sleatite (HR 4368, PI. CVII, 1 2-) with a unicorn and a line ot picfo^raphs, one ot wh:ch 
is in the form ot a man carrviny a lahangi ov shoulder-pole. 1 he upper rie;ht corner ot t!ic 
sea! is slicThtlv injured. It was lying 2 ft. 5 in. below the surtace. Other antiquities : ccowred 
from this room, which were numerous, included a crocodile nead in shell (HR 4400 ; length 
2I inches}, two pieces of a copper tablet (HR 4902), a cubical stone weight (HR 4941), 
a broken piece of shell-inlav exhibiting a sdar within a circle (HR 5006, PI. CIA, 50), a 
black sfone bead (HR 5012), which were found 4 to 6 feet below the surface, and pottery 
jars, beads of taience, etc., and bangles ot shell and other materials. 

The southern portion of the house consisds of a small courtyard (21) giving on to three 
rooms on the sout.h and west and preceded bv a vesdibule (22) on the easf, which was littered 
with potsherds. In the floor of the courtyard is a small brick trough, presumably a flre-place. 
A brick door-socket has survived in position in the threshold to the outer doorway or Room 22, 
but there was no trace of the door frame. A bead of brown glazed pottery with tour white 
bands (HR 5026, PI. CXI.M, 50) was found in Room 18, 6 feet below the surtace. 

House Xri (PI. LI, h ). — This is a particularly well-built house, parts ot which probably 
date from the Intermediate Period. It is open on all tour sides, the alley at the back being 
the narrowest in this area. The entrance to the house lies at the end of a short alley which 
conneeded Second and Third Lanes, but was subsequently closed at the southern end. The 
building consisds of a fairly large courtyard (2 5) along the south wall, with ranges of rooms 
along the other three sides. The small brick-paved room (34) adjoining the entrance chamber 
contains a well so disposed that it could be used not only by the owner, but also by 
his neighbours. The adjoining room (33) contains a sdaircase supported on an L-shaped 
basement. The narrow-paved chamber (32), occupying a higher level than the courtyard, is 
a bath, but it is difficult to say w'hether the flight of sdeps referred to was meant merely to give 
access to it. The larger room (36) in the middle of the back row would also appear to have 
been a bath. It has a raised floor, which is neatly paved with dressed bricks laid flatwise 
and pro\'ided with a covered drain which, after crossing the courtyard, runs through the lane 
on the easd and eventually discharges itself into the drain in Second Lane. Rooms 29 and 
30 have doors opening into the courtyard. Perhaps there was a narrow passage to the ea^ 
of Room 30, and 2"’ was a second courtyard. At a later date this courtyard was filled in with 
sun-dried brick to raise the level of this part of the house. 

Only a fev.' minor antiquities were found in this ffructure. They included an unfinished 
copper chisel (HR 4636 ; length 2 inches, width ,4 in.), a cubical ^one weight (HR 4737), 
a pottery hen whisdle (HR 4739), three pieces of mother-of-pearl (HR 4':i44), and part of 
a terra-cotta figurine (HR 4“93), which came to light in Room 30, 4 feet below the surface. 
Fice faience beads (HR 4746) "ere lying 6 feet below the surface in Room 29 and a painted 
pottery bowl (HR 4“94), which had lost its bottom, 3 feet below the surface in Room 37. 

House XI II. Preceded oy a spacious courtyard (39) at the north end, this building 
consisf s of a narrow chamber (44), 2 2 feet long by 6 feet wide, wdth a small entrance chamber 
(41) in front, a sdairc.ise (40) which w.as supported on two closed chambers (45) on the west, 
and tvo rooms (42 and 43), only 7 ft. 3 in. wdde, on the easf. Access to Room 44 was gained 
b} a side entranv.e through Room 42, and the tall narrow slit, 3 inches wide, in its north wall 
was presumabK meant to let light into it. These ground-floor rooms would have served very 
well as gmdowns, the upper rooms being used for residential purposes. Some earlier walls 
were noticed under the floor of the central chamber (44). 

In the courtyard (39) were found large quantities of charcoal mixed with debris. Here 
also^werc a large stone slab (HR 6156), a piece ot lattice work in faience (HR 6148, 
I 1. CL\ III, 14), a sjisslika seal (HR 614-, PI. CXIV, 506), three carnelian beads (HR 6135 
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and 6152), a stone weight (HR 6138), two copper beads adhering too;ether (HR 6139), 
a terra-cotta animal (HR 6140), and a copper tablet (HR 433"’, PI. CKVII, 12) showing 
a bull (?) \vi th a manger on one fitce and a picdographic legend on the other. 


Bioik 4 

The group of buildings designated as Block 4 in the accompanying plan (PI. XXXIX) 
lies between Second and Third Streets and is boundedt on the north and south bv Fourth 
and Third I.anes respecdively. The four structures XIX to XXII frontintr on to Street 3 
were probably shops. The fifth building (X\dII) which covers the rest of the area in this 
block, I take to have been a large and spacious house. 

House Xnil . — Next to House V described above, this is the largest struedure so far 
unearthed in the western sedtion of the HR Area. On plan it resembles an inverted letter 
L. The length along the western end is 128 feet, and the width in the broader portion on 
the north 88 feet. The house is divided into three distinct: scedions, viz. a court on the casd 
with rooms on the north and south of it ; a more spacious court to the wesd ot it, 
surrounded by lines of rooms on three sides ; and a southern section comprising a number of 
chambers, which is separated from the western court by a fairly broad passage leading from 
the S.W. corner of the eastern court. Two flights of steps, one of which is built into the 
thickness of the wall, led up to the second ddorey of the house from the passage referred to. 
The eaddern court has three entrances from Second Street. Of the two rooms on the south 
side, one (9) would appear to have been a guard room ; the other (10) is a large bathing 
chamber with a neat brick-paved floor and a drain which carried off the water into Second Lane 
and along it into Flrsd Street. Attached to the bath at its N.W. corner is a well, from which 
water could be drawn from within the chamber. Of the four rooms (4 to 7) along the north 
wall, 5 and 6 had narrow doorways, only li feet in width. As Room 4 has no doorway opening 
into the court, all three rooms musd have had windows or ventilators high up in the walls. 
The Webern court (19) communicated with the easdern court (8) by a doorway in the wall 
between them, which was blocked up at a later date, and with Third Street by a raised 
causeway preceded by a flight of kleps. l^he western court was subsequently filled in solid 
with crude mud bricks, evidently to raise its level. The rows of rooms on all sides of this 
court would appear to have been treated in the same m.anner. They may originally have been 
preceded by open verandahs for which there is ample room, but no evidence of their existence 
was brought to light. The solid brick platform (3), 1 6 feet square, on the north side of the 
court was apparently meant to sudain a supersdruedure. In its outer wall is a vertical drain 
which empties itself into a high level dram in Fourth Lane. Lo a sdill later date belongs the 
corbelled tunnel, 2 ft. 5 in. wide by 4 feet high, in which the drain is enclosed (PI. L, />). A 
similar drain of about the same size received the water from another well-constructed chute 
in the wed wall of the southern sedtion of this building, dhe rooms in this portion are 
much better preserved and the walls are danding to a considerable height, but some ot the 
doorways have been bricked up. 

dhe excavation of this building brought to light many small antiquities, of which the 
follow'ing may be noticed : two carnelian beads (HR 3624) found in Room ", 5 ft. 6 in. 
below the surface ; a terra-cotta cone (HR 3628) and a fragmentary female figure 
(HR 3629) 6 feet below the surface in the same room ; a fragmentary steatite seal 
(HR 5531, PI. CVn, 139) with the unicorn device, and a faience jar cover (HR 5535), 
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both of which were found in the open court (8) on the c.id, 0 teet below the wirfue ; a 
cubical stone weight (HR 5536, b) found on the bnek platlonn (3} ; a t.iience i)e.Kl with 
copper filling (HR 5652); a tinv thimble-shaped copper objeef (HR 3630, RI. CXI dll, cc'-, and 
a cubical stone weight (HR 36 sg) — all of which came fro:n the wc'-t court (1 — and a steatite 
seal (HR 5596, CIX, 206) with the unicorn device, and a taience cone (HR 439^, Rl. Cldl 1, 
31) adorned with geometric patterns, found in the passage (-o). The passaw also \iehied 
a well-made pottery spoon (HR 56-3, PI. CXXXIII, 12), 6 feet below the surface. A 
square boss seal (HR 4469, PI. CXI, 352) of white steatite was also found to the south of 
the corbelled drain to the south of House XIX, 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface. Phe seal had 
the figure ot a tiger, but its head and the pictographic legend are broken otf. behind, 
however, a tree is clearly discernible. 

Huuses XIX t'j XXII are very small struttures at the southern end of Third Street. It 
is not unlikely that these were dependents’ or menials’ quarters attached to the areat House 
X\ III. Such quarters would be indispensable for a ^aff such as the size of the house Implies. 
These ftruCdures were entered trom a narrow lane running north and south between them 
and Plouse X\TII. 

Comparatively tew objecds of interesd were found in these buildings. In House XIX, 
Roorn 32, were lying, 3 feet below the surface, a square white sleatite boss seal (HR 4411, 
PI. C\ I, 92) with well-cut piedographs and unicorn device, and a kev-shaped ivory bar 
(HR 4412), incised with concentric circlets. From Room 35 of the House XX came a well- 
executed tiny squirrel ot blue taience (HR 59^75 XC\ I, "), and a small //;;^u-shaped 
sdone ^(HR 59S8), A tragment of a square boss seal of white sdeatite (HR 5700, 
PI. Cd II, 124) was recovered trom Room 41 of the House XXI. Only the forelegs and 
shoulders of the unicorn and the usual sdandard remain. 


Block 5 

This Block contains tw'enty-five separate sdrudures (Nos. XXIII to XLVII) embracing 
the whole of the area between Second and Third Streets and to the north of Fourth Lane. 

^ House XXIII (PI. LI, (/) is a complete and wHl-built dwelling house of the Intermediate 
Period, which was repaired on its original foundations in the Late Period and added to or 
modified. On plan, it is an oblong, 62 feet in length by about 50 feet in width, and consists 
ot a central rectangular court surrounded by thirteen rooms disposed around it. A few of 
the rooms on the north and easd sides were cleared to the earlier level, which lies some c feet 
beiow the later. Roorn 6 probably did duty as the entrance chamber, but its easR wall is 
ruined and no trace ot the threshold or iambs has survived. The well in the southern portion 
ot this room IS consdrueded with well-dressed bricks and provided with a covered drain to 
carry off wasde water. On leaving the house, this drain emptied itself into a larger drain on 
le v^ e^t. The sdaircase built againsd the entrance of Room 8 Is an addition of the Late Period, 
he purpose ot the low brick plattorms with sdeps, which came to light In the anc^les of five 
ot the rooms, is not apparent.^ The four brick piers in the middle of the court were intended 

] spring trom below the level of the court in the Intermediate 

1 1 encx:, and the pavement ot that period is quite clear. 


' ^ "a'"'' staircases ascending to the upper floor. Many such sliirca.xs are found in 

group o. r....,r..o,T.s recently exc.ivited by Mr. Mackay in SD Area.— [E d.] 
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Vour slmK were found in this building. One of them came from Room i, 2 feet below 
the surface. It is an incomplete square boss seal (HR 4356, PI. CV, 42) ot white sdeatite 
with the unicorn device. A second seal was lying in Room 3, 2 teet below the surface. 

It is a square boss seal of white steatite (HR43i8,Pb CX, 322) showing a line of piedographs 
and an artis'ticallv executed short-horned bull eating from a broad trough. Room 10 
yielded, 4 ft. 3 in. below the surface, a fragment from the upper left corner of a seal of the 
same type and the same material (HR 5946, PI. CXII, 379), on which only three pictographs 
survive, and the central court a well-preserved seal (HR 4385, PI. CVI, pv) of black or burnt 
steatite with the unicorn device. A long, narrow spearhead of copper (HR 5659 ; length 
8 inches, greatest width 2 inches), which was broken in several pieces, was also recovered 
from Room 10, 2 feet below the surface. In Second Street in front of this house were found, 

I ft. 6 in. below the surface, a seal (HR 4438, PI. CXI, 343) of the same type as HR 4385, 

PI. CVI, 97, but engraved with a figure of the rhinoceros and piedographs now somewhat 
corroded, a small seal (HR 5796, PI. CXIII, 419) bearing on its oblong face a line of 
well-defined pidlographs but no animal device, a needle of copper (HR 5801), 4,'.,- inches 
long, which had a fine point, now broken off, and a well-preserved spearhead of the same 
material (HR 5799, PI. CXXXVI, 3 ; PI. CXXXV, i). Fourth Lane to the south of 
House XXIII yielded a boss seal (HR 4409, PI. CX, 266) with the unicorn device. 

Heuse XXIV is interesting as its foundations are laid on the debris of the older sdruedures. 

While House XXIII goes back to Intermediate I Period, House XXIV belongs almosl in its 
entirety to Late 11 . ft is quite well built, though of old bricks, and is later probably than all 
the ^rudtures fronting on to Third Street. Room 16 contains a w'ell, provided with a cov'ered 
drain wXich falls into the vaulted drain in Fourth Lane. The building did not yield any 
objedts of interest. 

Houses XXV to XXJ’III -were feeble slrucdures of the Late II Period. Of these 
Nos. XXV and XXVII were entered from Second Street, where brick platforms to give access 
to them have survived, while Nos. XXVI and XX\ III were served by Sixth Lane, which 
IS some 6 feet wide and furnished w'lth a brick-lined cesspit to receive the watei from these 
buildings. In Room 31 of House XXVII, I found, 3 feet below the surface, a small sfone Stone mace- 
macehead (HR 4078, PI. CXXXIV, 30 ; diameter 3-75 inches) and a^polished ivory bar head. 

(HR 5880) incised with two concentric circlets on one face and two parallel lines on the other. 

Room 23 of House XXV yielded a square boss seal of white steatite (HR 429 

PI. CVIII, 162) with the unicorn device, a miniature pottery vase (HR 4301), a bangle of 
the same material (HR 4302) and a tragmentary spoon (LIR 4304). From Room -6 of 

House XXVI was recovered a fine figure of a seated terra-cotta monkey (HR 4415, 

PI. XCVI, 1 1), of which the feet are broken off, and from Room 34 of House XXVIII, 3 teet 
below the surface, twm square boss seals of steatite (HR 4400 and 45 19? CVIII, 188) 
with the unicorn device, and a third and completely obliterated seal (HR 44 ^ /)> 4 test below 
the surface. 

House XXIX is a fairly large building with several fair-sized rooms fronting on to 
Second Street. The main walls are thick, the party walls being only one or two courses in 
w'idth. The sdrudlure, as it sdands, dates from the Late II Period but is built, in part at any 
rate, on earlier walls of the Intermediate Period with old material. \ arious traces of these 
reconsdrudions can be seen. Two or three of the older doorways, which had been bricked 
up to support the later foundations, have now' been opened out. Of the minor antiquities 
found in this building may be noticed a square boss seal of white steatite (_HR 43^ ) 
pp CX, 323) with a short-horned bull sfanUing at a trough, which came to light in 
Room 37, 2 feet below the surface. Another seal (HR 4399, Ph CX\ , 551) or the 
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same materi-.il was tound in the same room, 3 teet below the sarr.iee. It i-; a insrc iV.ia'nent, 
on which some tour picdo"raphs ot the legend and the hind parrs ot the unicorn lamiain. 
From this room also came a terra-cotta dort with its tongue hanuinL; our (HR ttth, 
PL XC^’I. 1 6 ; depth 5 teet below the surface) and a copper roe-rinm (1 1 R 44 24 ; Liepth t Icci), 
and trom Room 44 a copper arrowhead (FIR 5436), which was Ivinu “ feet below the airfa.^e. 

Building AL\X (PI. LII, <7), which is a solidly built structure of the Intermediate Period, 
was entered trom a narrow alley, barely 4 feet wide, on the west, and measures “1; feet in lenotlr 
by 36 to 39 feet in width. It comprises nine compartments (30 to without doorwavs, 
the largesd of them (55) measuring 23 feet by 18 ft. 6 in. to 19 ft. 6 in. The walls, which 
are standing to a height of 8 to 10 feet, are clearly foundation walls (sec p. 22 above) which 
in the Intermediate Period were frequently made of great depth. This is borne out Iw 
the tacd that these compartments were filled in solid with sun-dried brick or pure clav. That 

the building, which stood on such massive foundations, had an ex'ceptional charaefer 

probably sacred — can hardly be doubted. The super-slrucdure, which was a hio-h one, 
has perished and such few traces as are visible at the north end are of a later date. The well 


at the opposite end sdands in a small covered chamber with squared reveais in tne corners 
(PI. LII, b). The massive outer wall which encloses the original sdruclurc on the north, 
eaft, and wesd, rises from about the same level and musd be coevat with the resd of the building. 
The purpose of this outer wall is uncertain ; perhaps it was added to support a lofty super- 
sdrufture.i Of the minor antiquities found in this house only two or three deserve notice. 
A copper chisel (HR 4374) was lying in Room 50, 4 feet below the surface, and a terra-cotta 
cone (FIR 5765) 7 feet below the surface ; a terra-cotta figure of a dog (HR 4351) 
and a fragment of a female figure (HR 4354) were found 4 feet below the surface in Room 38. 

The area immediately to the north of the house juft described was occupied by a late 
structure, in vhich only one or two rooms can be recognized. In one of them (48) was 
discovered, 3 teet below the surface, a fragmentary square boss seal of white steatite 
43485 1 ^ 1 . CXI, 329) exhibiting a figure of a Brahmani bull and two lines of piefographs 
above it. The legs of the animal and the boss at the back are broken of?. Another seal 
(HR 4360, PI. CVI, 102) of the sam.e material but with a figure of a unicorn and the usual 
standard vas found immediately below the surface in the same area but some distance 
farther north. 

House XYA 7 .— The plan of this structure, which adjoins Building XXX on the south 
side, IS much confused by additions and alterations of the Late Period, so^that even the position 
of Its entrance cannot be determined. A blue faience termdnal of a necklace (HR 4431) 
was discovered, 3^ feet below the surfiice in Room 62, which also yielded a square boss seal 

° ^ ^ surface. The obverse is engraved 

with the figure of a short-horned bull at a trough and a line of piftographs. A terracotta 
animal, which has lost its head and the legs (HR 4930), was also recovered from the same spot. 

- ragment of a seal (HR 4353, PI. CXII, 374), on which only a few picTographs have survived, 
came to light in Room 64, 2 ft. 3 in. below the surface. v & r 

f these sixteen buildings, which occupv the wesdern portion 

of Block 3 and constitute a double row facing respedivelv towards third Street and the 
narrow Lime 7, did duty either as shops or (which is perhaps more likely) as quarters for 
c . m ,s attached to the ouilding XXX. They are built in a uniform sdvle and the majoritv 
ot them consisd o a single room m front with one or two smaller ones at 'the back ; a few of 

f ^ ^''hich may have been left open to the sky, 

or an additional room or two. Several of these sdrudfures contain, in one corner, small 


1 See supra, p. 17 , “Roofs.” 
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brick-paved bathiny floors with escape holes for the waste water and bnck-lined pits or larve iars 
in the street outside, which were doubtless cleared bv scavengers. As in modern Indi.ui bazars, 
the tront rooms in the shops, assuming that they were such, would be used for the exposure 
ot commodities tor sale and the back rooms tor the preparation and storasre of stuplu' stores. 

The southern room (103) of No. XLIII would appear to have been a pi.m or public Public drinking 
drinking place, similar to those so common in modern bazars. One corner of the room place, 
is occupied by a finely built well with a neat brick pavinp- laid over the resd of the floor. The 
shallow round pits in the floor near the well were meant to hold potterv jars which, were kept 
filled with water, and by them sat the attendant to dole out draughts to thirsdy persons. The 
floor was littered with broken potterv goblets with pointed bases. Similar poblcts and other jars 
were also found in the brick-lined pit in front of the room into which the wa:.i:e water flowed out. 

These strudturcs yielded a large number of minor antiquities. From Xo. XXXII ^ame 
a long narrow spearhead (HR 5659 ; length 8,'„ inches, width 2 inches) which was broken 
in five pieces and was lying in Room 71,2 feet below the surface, and a similar object, also 
broken In four pieces (HR 4401) from No. XXXIII, 3 feet below the surface. Roo.m 81 
in House XXXVI revealed a yellow Jaisalmer stone handle of a chisel or knife (HR Ri;;, 

PI. CXXXII, 16), in which pieces of the copper tane of the tool sTill rem.iin, and Xo. XXXVII 
(Room 83), a fragment of a square white steatite seal (HR 5676, PI. CXII, 396) bearing 
three lines of pidtographs but no animal device. In Room 88 in sdrudure Xo. XXXVHI 
was found, 4 feet below the surface, a square boss seal of white steatite (HR 5611, 

PI. CXII, 370) depidting an elephant and a line of piedographs, but no manger, as well as 

a terra-cotta female figure (HR 5205) with an ornament in the right ear, and in 

Room 89 in the same sdrudture, 6 feet below the surface, eleven sdar-shaped beads of 

faience (HR 4482). Strudture Xo. XXXIX revealed seve.-al objecds, one of which, 

a tablet of copper (HR 4573, Ph CXVII, 14) engraved with a figure of a bull, was 

found 3 feet below the surface, and a seal (HR 5635, PI. CXI, 345) of grey deatite exhibiting Seal showing 

a rhinoceros with dotted shoulder and hips, 4 feet below the surtace. There is the usual rhinoceros. 

manger, but the upper left corner of the seal is damaged. Among the remaining seals 

recovered from this house is a fragment (HR 4568, PI. CIII, 17) of a large-sized spcci.men 

of white steatite, the rest of which (HR 5195) was found at a distance of some 60 feet at the 

eadern end of Ninth Lane. Thus restored, the seal is 2j inches square, and the unicorn 

and the line of pidtographs engraved on it are quite complete. Another objecd of interest found 

in this strudture is a fine little squirrel (HR 4534) of blue taience like the one noticed above. Squirrel of 

The area to the easd of Xo. XXXIX revealed, at a depth of 4 feet, a small shallow copper faience. 

dish (HR 5627, PI. CXLI, 7), diameter 2 inches, pierced with two holes in the rim, which 

would appear to have been the pan of a goldsmith’s weighing scale, ^ a mussel-shell shaped Goldsmith’s 

spoon of the same metal (HR 5627) pierced with a hole for a handle, and two flint cores weighing 

or nuclei (HR 5666). Two black sdone polishers of the type found in previous excavations scale (?). 

were discovered in Room 96 of No. XLI, 4 feet below the surface, and an unusually large 

seal of sdeatite (HR 5804, PI. CIII, 18), 2-7 inches square, in House XLII, 2 feet below 

the surface. The obverse depidls a unicorn and pidtographs and, what is rarely met with, 

there is a pidlograph also on the boss at the back. Another seal (HR 5630, PI. C\ III, 1 6 i) ot Seal with 

the same kind was secured from Room 10 1 in the same slruclure. Vet another fragment of pictograph on 

a seal of the same type (HR 5251, PI. CX, 258) was found in Room 106 in Xo. XLIV. boss at back. 

Room 1 12 of Xo. XLVI yielded a faience imitation of a shell (HR 5202), 6 teet below the 

surface, and Room 1 14 of No. XLVII a tubular bead ot gold (HR 5647). 


Many s'lch have --irce b.-cn found at Mohenjo-J.ir<\ — [Ea-J 


^ f^Ir, Mackay takes thi> to ba a kind of spoon. 
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Block 6 

Home XLVIII.- — The s^lidlv built isolated siructure X[,\’1II .uro>s 1 bird Srreef, which 
occupies the X.W’. corner ot the Area being described, was luLldcn luiLler a hu'er 

of debris suggesting the existence in it of an importint buildinc;. This evpccfatlon wis, 
indeed, fulfilled, but untortunatelv its northern portion has been de,-,fro\'ed In- rain and other 
causes and there was no time to excavate its western portion. What has aLiiialU' been exposeal 
is a spacious courtyard with two or three rooms on the south side, one of which (i) contains 
a well surrounded by a brick-paveei floor, while another (3) has three recesses of different 
sizes in its south wall. The w'all around the central courtvard, which has survived on three 
sides, is 3 ft. 6 in. thick. The outer wall of the building is 4 feet thick and has been exposed 
over a length of some 90 feet on the south side. The main entrance was undoubtedlv set 
in the now broken portion of the east wall, and the opening in the weA wall of the inner court 
presumably led into the unexplored portion of the building on the wesd. 

The only objects worth recording found in this building were ; (i) A fragment from the 
top of a square boss seal of sdeatite (HR 4585, PI. CIX, 21 1) showing the unicorn device and 
another square seal (HR 6207, PI. CXIV, 520) showing a curious geometric device, 
both of which were lying in the central court, 2 feet below the surface ; (2) a seal of the same 
type and material (HR 6206) but with a short-horned bull at a trough, found in the same 
court, 4 feet below the surface ; (3) a fragment from the right side of a seal of the same tvpe 
and material (HR 5-61, PI. CIX, 203) on which the head and forelegs of the unicorn, the 
sdandard, and part of the pidtographic legend are missing ; (4) a se.rl of yellow faience showing 
a sz'dslika; and (5) a long carnelian bead (HR 4605). A cubical stone weight (HR 4579) 
was found in Room i, and a similar objecf (HR 4580) in the eastern portion of the building, 
4 3 below the surface respectively. Mention may also be made here of a few 

noteworthy antiquities that came to light immediately to the east of this building. Thev are : 
(i) A well-preserved square boss seal of white steatite (HR 5311, PI. CVIII, 167), 4 feet 
below^ the surface, showing two pidtographs above and a unicorn standing facing in the 
direction opposite to that in which it usually appears on other seals. In this example, more- 
over, the place of the double standard is taken by what appears to be a plant in a vase or a 
pictograph.^ (2) The bust of a terra-cotta female figurine (HR 5312, PI. XCIV, 2) with 
the hair coiled in a broad knot on the crown. (3) A square boss seal of steatite (HR ^223, 
PI. CX, 305 ; depth 3 feet) depidting a buffalo and a pidtographic legend. 


Block 7 

A considerable area to the south of House XLVIII was devoid of any structures except 
portions ot two or three small-sized rooms, apparently of the Late Period, which adjoin 
the house referred to, and a thin carelessly built wall along Third Street. In one of the small 
rooms referred to was lying, 2 feet below the surface, a colledlion of potterv vessels (HR 4397- 
4600), including several large broken jars (e.g., HR 4398, PI. LXXXIV, 21), lids, and beakers. 
I hey contained nothing except earth and other rubbish. At the same spot, but i to 2 feet lower 
down, were discovered a fragmentary square boss seal (HR 4629, PI. CX, 293) of sdeatite 
mi which one or two piedographs, the horn of the unicorn and part of the standard survive on 
the oinerse, and a picdographic sign on each ot the two edges ; some beads and a faience 
ttr.min il ot a ncv,T..ice (HR 4604, PI. CXIA II, 22) and two chert flakes (HR 4606). Some 
pamtcc; potsherds (HR 3839 and 3861) and a well-moulded terra-cotta figure of a bull 
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(HK 5340'; were found near the thin v.vdl, 3 and 4 feet below the surface. The re^t of 
the ^pace in thia block, which is bounded on the easd bv Third Street anci on the south bv 
Nintir Lane is occupied bv seven separate structures (XLIX to L\b. 

House XLIX ^ is a verv interesting structure of the Late II or III Period, though it has 
conic down in a ver)- impertect condition. Room I contains a well, surrounded bv a brick 
pavement, which is some 2 feet higher than the floor level in the adjoining Room 2. The 
latter room has two well-built privies consdrubded againft its south wall, the small square Two privies, 
paved floors in front of which were used for ablutions. They were drained by outlets in the 
wall at the back, which conneft with a well-built drain in Eighth Lane. 



Fig. 10,— View of privies, with ablution places in front, in building 49. 


Rooms 3 to 6, the laS of which contains a well, do not call for any remarks. They may 
or may not have formed part of the house ju^t noticed. 

A fragment of a seal (HR 5788, PI. CX, 299), a well-preserved seal (HR 55-72, 
PI. CXIV, 502) with the svalEka symbol, a chert flake (HR 497^) and two miniature pottery 
vases (HR 4973) were found in Room 2, 3 to 4 feet below the surface. Two other 
antiquities found in this sdrufture were a well-modelled though fragmentary terra-cotta bull 
(HR 2894) and a perforated pottery jar or strainer (HR 5850). 

Eighth Lane, to the south of House XLIX, is a narrow meandering alley which issues 
from Third Street, opposite House XLV, runs round the east and south sides of House XLIX, 
then runs southward to the wesd of buildings Nos. L and L\ , until it links on to the west 


1 It seems likely that 
which was evidently an edi 


the remains comprised in XLIX W'cro an integral part ot the great house 
rice of importance, though little of it has yet been excavate.!.- -[Ld.] 


Palace XLVill 
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extremity of Ninth Lane. It has a well-consfrucled covered dnciin in its northern section 
but only traces of it elsewhere. At a subsequent date the level of this lane was raised by some 
2 feet, and a new drain constructed on it. The western section ot this lane rewaled a curious 
objedt of shell (HR 5920), the purpose of which is uncertain. It has the shape ot a bow 
(chord 3-I inches) and had oritjinallv five minute holes drilled in one side. hour ot these 
holes now remain and there are two others cut in the top. ^Vn analogous antiquity, but with 
the holes running through it was found at Harappa. At the same spot and at the same depth, 
i.e. 4 feet below the surface, I found a copper lance-head (FIR 54_)9) which has lost the tang 
and part of the blade, and a well-preserved square boss seal ot white steatite (HR 5992, 
PI. CXI, 342) depicting a well-executed rhinoceros, with a trough under his head, in 
the lower field and a line ot pictographs above. 

Building L .~ — Like building Xo. XXX described above, Xo. L appears to have been the 
basement or plinth of a building of the Intermediate Period which has compiletelv disappeared. 
The existing tabric consists of four cells, the two (8 and 9) at the back larger than those (10) 
in tront, which are not more than 2 feet in width. All the four cells are filled in with sun- 
baked bricks laid in regular courses and have, naturallv, no doorways. Along the south side 
ot the structure runs a narrow passage, while an equally narrow chamber (ii and 12), which 
was originally fitted with two doorways, sdretches from the north end of the sdruclure towards 
the ea^t, thus showing that at leasd a part of the space now occupied by House LI 
may originally have belonged to Xo. L. 

A cubical stone weight (HR 585'4), a piece ot a copper chisel (HR 5856), and two rings 
ot copper and shell (HR 5838) were found in Room 12, 6 feet below the surface. Room 1 1 
yielded a stone door socket (HR 4617) and close to it a large-sized conical ^one weight 
(HR 46 I 8, PL eXXX, 25) with a hole running through the top to facilitate handling. Both 
of them were lying 4 ft. 5 in. below the surface. A chert knife (HR 4619) was afso found 
at the same spot. 

House LI . — I have tentatively designated the complex of Rooms 13 to 26 as House LI. 
It is, however, not impossible that the northern portion, consisting of Rooms 13 to 16, was 
a separate house. It has a separate doorway, preceded by a broad brick ^tep, opening from 
1 hird Street into Room 16 and a separate courtyard (14), from the S.W. corner of which 
a flight of sdeps led up to the upper storey. Another noteworthy feature is a vertical chute 
built in the thicKness ot the tront wall close to the entrance, which falls into a brick-lined 
cesspit outside the house. 


The southern section, comprising Rooms 17 to 26, was entered by a doorway at the 
southern end ot the front wall, but it also communicates with the rooms on the north, thus 
suggesfing that both sections may originally have formed only one house. The southern 
portion had a more spacious courtyard (18) to provide light and air to the rooms grouped 
around K, three of vhich (24 to 26) had their entrances blocked up at a later period, when 
the vestern portion of the courtyard was converted into a separate room (17). 

The small antiquities toun'd in this building included beads of faience, carnelian, etc. 
(HR 4803, PI. CXL\ II, 13 and 16), a stone weight (HR 4803) found in Room 20, 4 feet 
below the surface ; pieces of shell bangles (HR 3863) ; a terra-cotta figure of a dog 
(HR 5863^, a terra-cotta figure of a male seated in Indian style wnth hands joined on the 
kneei' (HR 3866, 1 1 . XC\ , 1 9}, at the same depth in Room 1 7, and other objefls of copper, etc. 

Attention may oe drawn here to a low curved wall across Third Street between this 
House and Xo. XLI, which was presumably built to stop the street at a later date. 

SI: p LIJ. PhiS IS a small structure consisting of a larger oblong room (28) w'ith 


a smaller one 


opening out of it on the right. The entrance is set near the southern end 
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ot the front or ca^l: wall and the jambs, like the rest of the walls, remain srandin”- to a considerable 
height. A terra-cotta figurine of a bull (HR 535:) was found in Room 28, ~ feet below 
the surface. 

House LIII . — Buildings LIII to LV form a continuous row of three dwelling houses 
along Ninth Lane. A staircase is built across this lane near the western corner of I louse LH'. 

There is, however, no doubt that originally the lane ran on to the last house in the line and 
that the sdaircase is a later addition. House 1,11 1 mav have belonged to the owner ot the 
adjoining shop (LII), though there is no dired: communication between them. The plan 
of this house is a simple one. The veslibule (29) leads into an open court (30), behind which 
is the only room (31) which could be called a living room or bedchamber. In one corner 
ot the portico is a staircase, the tiny chamber under which may have done dutv as a privv. 

An outlet through the base of the wall carried off wasle water into a small brick-lined cesspit 
outside the house, from which it flowed into the covered drain of the lane. In the central 
courtyard (30), a copper spear-head (HR 5514) and an ivory rod (HR 5515, Ph CXIV, 529; 
length 2-7 inches) engraved wnth a line of piclographs, were Iving 4 feet below the surface. 

House Lir . — The house next door (LIV) is a comfortable little dwelling, with an open 
court (32) along the back or north wall and some seven rooms disposed on its south and wesd 
sides. Of these. Room 3~, which was entered from the lane by a tairly broad doorw’ay 
with a brick-built step to give access to its threshold, is the lobby. The west portion of this 
chamber is occupied by a bath paved with well-rubbed bricks, with the usual outlet for w'asde 
water and a large jar sunk in the floor of the lane within a brick-lined pit. Close to this pit Vertical chute 
is another, into which fell a well-built vertical chute from the roof of the house. The rooms and drainage 
in the interior of the building have each their own doorways opening direft into the courtyard, pit. 
except Room 35 which w'as entered through Room 36 and in its turn gave access to the little 
chamber (34) beneath the sdaircase. This latter room may have been used as a store. The 
^aircase has, as usual, very sleep steps. The room (33) adjoining the staircase yielded two 
grindstones and mav have been the kitchen. 

Among the objects found in this building were a terra-cotta bird (HR 55c i)> ^ similar 
figure with a stand (HR 5524) and a square boss seal of white steatite (HR 4986, 

PI. evil, 138) which has lost part of the pictographic legend, the head of the unicorn and the 
^andard. They were all recovered from Room 33, the two former at a depth of 4 feet and 
the third 2 ft. 8 in. below the surface. At the same spot and the same depth were also lying 
a small shell weight (HR 498“), a chert knife (HR 4988), and a terra-cotta figure of a female 

(HR 4990 - 

House LJ’ has come down in a much ruined condition, so much so that the very 
foundations of some of the walls have disappeared, while of others only the low'esd courses 
remain standing. Like its three neighbours described above, this sdrufture musd also have 
been entered from Ninth Lane, though there might have been another doorway opening 
into the lane on the wesd. The thick wall sdretching across Room 39, with a thick layer 
of debris beneath it, belongs to a later rebuilding. Room 40, with a well-preserved brick 
pavement, may have been a bath. This pavement consists of a single layer of kiln-burnt Alternating 
bricks laid flat upon a substratum of alternating rows of burnt and sun-dried bricks. This rows of burnt 
method of conSdrufition has not been noticed elsewhere in this quarter of the city. At one and sun-dried 
end of this paving is a little fireplace, by the side of which was lying one of the moA interesting bricks, 
antiquities unearthed during the season. It is a bronze statuette ot a naked, slender-limDed Bronze 
dancing-girl (HR _5'“2i, PI. XCIV, 6-8) cast in the round. It is 4-25 inches high and in statuette of 
good preservation save for the feet, which are broken oft. The figure is characterized by dancing-girl, 
negroid facial features, and executed with some primitive vigour. The hair is gathered in 
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a heavy coil over the risjht shoulder, the left leg is bent forward atui the riuht hand placed on 
the right hip. The left arm, which hangs down, is covered with bangles from the shoulder 
to the wrifl: — a fashion that accounts for the large numbers of such ornaments in all i onceivable 
materials, copper, shell, taience, terra-cotta, etc., which are toimd both at 1 Lu'apj' i and 
Mohenjo-daro. The right arm is adorned with only two bangles above the elbow and with 
another round the wrisd. 

From the same room was also obtained, 6 tt. 4 in. below the surface, a copper sp<jon 
3-3 inches long, with a tubular handle much bent by the weight ot debris (HR 
PI. CXLI, 8), w-hile in another part of the sdruhlure was lying, 4 feet below the surface, a well- 
executed copper sfatuette of an elephant (HR 43631 PI- CXLI\ , 4) cast in the round. 
It has losT; all four feet. Its length is ij inches and height f in. 

In Room 43 or close to it three interesting square boss seals ot white or black sfeatite 
were discovered. One ot them (HR 4364, PL CX, 318) shows a figure ot a short-horned 
bull. The piclographic legend has been cut away at the top. The next seal (HR 5629, 
PI. CV, 52) has the unicorn device. The legend consists of two lines of piedographs, of which 
the second or lower line contains only one sign, namely, the double-key shaped symbol w'hich 
is so frequently found at the beginning or end of these legends. The remaining space in 
the second line is left blank, thus showing that the symbol in this line is the final sign of 
the legend. In the impression, this sign naturally occurs at the left end of the line. It is 
thus obvious that the direction of this system of writing was from left to right, unless it is 
to be supposed that the script was bousdrophedon, that is, written alternately from 
left to right and from right to left.- The third seal (HR 5516, PI. CIX, 237) is 
of the same type and has also two lines of piCdographs. It w’as found 2 feet below 
the surface. 


Block 8 

This block of buildings is bounded on the north by Ninth Lane, on the easd by Third 
Street (PI. LI I, r), and on the south by Tenth Lane, and comprises nine separate sdrufdures 
(Nos. L\ I to LXH*). Of these Nos. LXI, LXII, and LXIII as well as the S.E. 

portion of No. LVI, all of which open into Third Street, mukt have been shops, and the resd 
private dwelling houses. 

House LVI is nearly a square, measuring 37 by 33 feet. The portion which 
was used as a shop is represented by Rooms 6, 7, and 8. It w'as entered by a doorway 

with the usual brick step from Third Street, and probably also communicated with 

the residential apartments by another doorway in the north w'all of Room 6. There is a ruined 
sfaircase in the southern portion of Room 8. This room yielded, besides other objedts, 
a square boss seal of white sdeatite (HR 4873, PI. CVIII, 184 ; depth below' the surface 
5 feet) on which only the body of the unicorn remains, a fragment of a copper nail, 
and a rectangular tablet of copper bearing pictographs (HR 6058 ; depth 6 feet) and a bead 
of copper and another of faience strung on a piece of copper wire (HR 6057). A chert 
knite and terra-cotta cones, etc. (HR 5'404) were found in Room 6, y feet below 

the surface. 

’ It seems more likely that the animal represented is a bear. — [Eu.] 

See, however, p. 4c anJ Chapters XXII and XXIII, where it is conclusively shown that the writing is 
normally from right to left, tr.ough occasionally bousdrophedon. — [E d.] 
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The plan of the residential portion of this building shows a close resemblance to that 
of House I,I\h and consisds of a court (2) with living rooms on three sides ot it. Room i 
in the N.E. corner, with a brick-paved floor, was a hath. I'he struedure had two doorways 
in the easd face, one of which is now bricked up, and a third facing Ninth Lane. 

Frfim Room 3 at the N.W. corner were recovered, at a depth ot 3 teet, a large- 
sized boss seal of white sdeatite (HR 4601, PI. CIII, 10) 2-i inches square and 0-5- inches 
thick, engraved with a line ot pibdographs and a figure of the unicorn sdanding 
facing in the usual direction, a copper tablet (HR 4615), and carnelian, taience 
and terra-cotta beads (HR 4614 ; 2 ft. 6 in. below' the surface). The only antiquities found 
in the courtvard (2) were a sdone weicht and a curious object of pottery (HR 4809, 

PI. CL\^, 10), tound 5 feet below the surface ; those from Room 9 consisded ot taience, 
terra-cotta, and shell beads, etc. (HR 4810-1 1). 

House LVII . — This ktruddure stands to the wesd of the one just described ana separated 
from it by a narrow alley which takes oft trom Ninth Lane in front of the entrance to 
House LIV and may originally have joined on to the alley running to the easd ot Houses 
LVni and LIX. The southern portion of this building (Room i 3) has completely perished; 
the rest is in a fairly good condition and boasds of two window's, one in each ot the north and 
east w'alls. A well-preserved square boss seal of wTite sdeatite (HR 4868, PI. CI\ , 29) 
w'as discovered in Room 10, 5 feet below the surface. It contains a line of piclographs and 
the unicorn device with the usual standard under the animal’s head. Tw'o other seals 
(HR 4872, PI. CIX, 226, and HR 5310, PI. CIX, 245) of the same material and type and 
with the same device, w'ere recovered from Room 13; 3 i below the surface, 

also a fragment of a terra-cotta female figure (HR 5540 ^ terra-cotta w'heel (HR 5542), 

3 feet below' the surface. A painted potsherd and a ribbed faience fragment (HR 554 °) 
were found at the same depth in Room 1 1 . 

House AT///.— This is a very small dwelling with a frontage of 22 feet, in which four 
rooms have so tar been brought to light. The front rooms (16 and 18) have Internal 
dimensions of onlv 6 by 1 1 feet and 6 by 9 Hct. Lven so, each ot them has a separate Rooms with 
bath of well-rubbed bricks w'ith outlets and brick-lined cesspits in the narrow Lme to the separate baths, 
ea^l. The cesspits are connected with a w'ell-built drain w'hich w'as follow'ed up tor 42 teet 
southw'ard, where It bent easl and south again. Room 18 yielded a rectangular tablet of 
copper, terra-cotta beads, etc. (HR 4799 ) ^ pottery lamp, taience oeads, and a teria-cotta 

wheel (HR 4800), all of which were K ing 4 teet below' the surface, hrom Room 1 9, at uepihb 
of 5 ft. 3 In. and 3 feet respectivelv, came a w'ell-preserved pottery vessel (HR 5 ° 4 ' 

PI. LXXXI, 56) with flat base and 'bulging body and a painted jar with neck broken 
off (HR 5741). 

House LIX . — Of this sdrudiure, which adjoins the one described above, only one room 
measuring some 16 teet along each side internally has so tar been excavated. The resd ot 
the building' lies buried on the south and w'e&d sides. An objeeP w'ortn recording w'hich 'vvas 
found hereVas a piece of a copper-wire chain (HR 4410, PI. CXLIII, 27), w'hich was lying Copper-wire 
2 feet below the surface. It consisPs of two entire links and part of a third. A fragment ot chain, 
a grinding slone w'ith square feet (HR and tw'o other slabs which musP ha-ve served 

the same purpose (HR 5825) also came to light in this room at depths ot 5 and 3 teet 

respeCpively. ■ ■ - u 

House LX may have been entered from the narrow lane behind it or troni that to the^ 

easP of House LVII, but no entrances hiive survived on either side. The S.W. end of 
the building, which would appear to have been an open courtyard, has been deslroyeU, and the 
resP of the'bullding has undergone alterations at a later date. Ihe rooms in the rear were 
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found filled in with sun-baked bricks. Two vertical water-chutes in the south wall ot 
Room 24 deserve notice. 

House LXI would appear to have been a combined shop and dvyellinp; house. In 
Rooms 31 and 32 I found several lumps of unrefined copper, ashes, and tragments ot rough 
crucibles which musd have been used for smelting copper. Room 31 also yielded, 4 teet 
below the surface, a button-shaped ear-ornament of faience adorned with a lozenge-shaped 
pattern enclosed by a circle, a copper tablet (HR 5549 )> and a sdone ring and beads of 
carnelian and taience (HR 4806). from Room 30 w^ere secuied, at a depth ot 4 teet belov 
the surface, a necklace spacer, two beads and eight pieces of bangles (HR 4804), all of 
faience, as well as a flone weight (HR 4805). A miniature faience cone with closely grooved 
surtace (HR 4480, PI. CLlfl, 28) was also found 2 ft. 6 in. below the surfiice in this part 
of the house. 

Rooms 27 and 28 have brick-paved floors. The former produced, from 2 teet below' 
surface, a large number of minor antiquities, including a large conical w'eight sdone (HR 4609) 
and a terra-cotta female figure with the head broken otf, terra-cotta beads, and painted and 
plain potsherds (HR 4610). 

House LXII consists of an open court (36) with a pair of rooms on each of the north 
and south sides. The entrance chamber (34) also served as a shop. The other rooms muft 
have been living rooms, but there is no separate entrance to give access to them. 
Room 37 yielded a fragmentary square boss seal of ^eatite (HR 4435, PI. CXV, 543) at 
a depth of i foot. The lower right corner is broken otf, carrying with it the hind part 
of the unicorn. A better preserved seal of the same type, material, and device (HR 4436, 
PI. CIX, 231) and with a piedographic legend was also found at the same spot. 
From the court (36), 3 feet below the surface, came three Z/V/gu-shaped cones (HR 5539 > 
PI. CLIII, 21-3) fashioned out of the nuclei of conch shells. They average 1-9 inches 
high. 

Shop LXIII . — An entrance from Third Street leads into 39, which might have been an 
open court, and behind it are a small room (40) and a sdaircase. A large pottery 
jar (HR 5943) w'ith the usual conical base was found bedded in the floor of Room 39 close to 
the sdreet entrance. It was filled with earth and the only antiquity found in it was a small 
pcttcry jar (FIR 5944). 

House LXir w'hich, to judge from its south exterior wall, muft originally have been 
a building of some importance, has come down in a very dilapidated condition, and on the 
west side it is difficult even to disentangle Its limits from those of House LX behind it. The 
slrucFure has also undergone much rebuilding. So much, however, seems certain, that it was 
entered from Tenth Lane, to be referred to below', by one or possibly tw'o doorwavs, both 
of which were, however, bricked up in ancient times. Room 43 produced tw'o square boss 
seals of sfeatite (HR 5656, PI. CIX, 222, and HR 5699, PI. CIX, 251) with the unicorn 
device and an ivory rod (HR 5715), square below, circular above. They were found 5 to 
6 feet below the surface. 

Tenth Lane, which issues from Third Street to the south of Shop LXIII, is only feet 
wide at its mouth, widens to 6 feet in front of House LXIV and to 16 feet where it turns 
south. At this corner a well-built sFaircase ascends to a raised area on the w'esT:, which has 
not yet been explored. The treads are, as usual, sFeep but finished in this case with a course 
of bricks laid on edge. The we^ern section of the lane abounded with ashes, and a patch 
of fused brickwork in the face of the wall to the wesd indicated the exposure of this lane to 
a fierce conflagration, which also presumably desFroyed House LXVI on the easF side. Had 
there been time for it, I would much have liked to follow this lane up to the edge of the mound. 
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An interesting terra-cotta figure was found in this lane, 5 ft. 6 in. below the surface. It 
represents a man standing full front in complete nuditv (HR 5368, PL XCIV, ii ; heiuht 
5-6 inches). Ihe right hand and legs below the thighs are broken off. For the rest, the 
figure is in good preservation and retains traces of the colour with which it was oricinallv 
painted. The navel is represented by a hole, and the eyes and nipples, as usual in these 
crude figures, by separate dots of clay applied after the completion of the figure. 

Block 9 

Only two houses, Nos. LXV and LXVI, have so far been explored in this area. Thev 
sland wedged, one in front of the other, at the southern end of Third Street and originally 
formed one house, with dimensions of 48 feet in length from easf to wesf by 39 feet in width 
along the sdreet. The original house had three entrances in the easd wall and another entrance 
between Room i of the front seblion and the courtyard (6) of the back portion. When the 
house was partitioned into two separate dwellings, the latter doorway was bricked up and 
another thin wall carried against it, to prevent ingress from the easdern portion. 

Thus separated. House LXV is much smaller in size than the other structure, and consisds 
of a small reception room (3) with two doorways on the south, a sdaircase consdrubded at its 
side, a small courtyard in the middle, and two rooms on the north, which may have been 
reserved for the use of the family. Whether the space in the N.E. corner of the structure 
was left open to the sky is not apparent. The thin wall to the right of the northern entrance 
was obviously meant, as in some other buildings, to secure privacy to the women tolk. A 
^one mortar and pe^le (HR 5823) was found 3 feet below the surface in Room 2, while 
Room 3 produced several objefts, including miniature pottery vases (HR 6070), a broken 
spear-head of copper (HR 6071) and a stone weight (HR 6072), all of which were lying 
10 feet below the surface. 

House LXVI (PI. LII, d ). — As a reference to the accompanying plan (PI. XXXIX) 
will show', this building has a very narrow frontage — jusd wide enough to accommodate the 
doorway. The entrance chamber (4) was filled with debris in which charcoal and ashes 
predominated, owing no doubt to the fire referred to above in connection with Tenth Lane. 
An objebl of interesd found in this room was a large-sized cone of ^one resembling a linga 
(HR 6088), which was lying on the floor against the north wall. The room also 
yielded a carnelian bead, two faience beads, and a piece of a bangle of the same subsdance 
(HR 6089). 

This entrance chamber led into an open space from which a narrow passage runs back 
to the we^t wall of the house. A ruined sdaircase has survived along the north side of this 
passage, and to the south of it are two tiny cells, with corbelled openings in their walls. These 
chambers are only 4 feet deep, and they may have been used as sdore-rooms or for 
other purposes. 

The rest of this house is identical in plan with House LIV, like which it has a 
courtyard on the north with ranges of rooms on the south and wesd. Of these. Room 8 
is only 3 feet wide and like the corresponding chamber in No. LIV might originally have been 
meant for a sdaircase, but on second thoughts left vacant and the sdaircase provided in the 
southern portion of the strudure. 

The minor antiquities recovered from this house included a copper antimony rod broken 
in two pieces (HR 5896), a fragmentary carnelian bead (HR 5897), which were lying in 
Room 7, and other small objeds. 


Painted figure 
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Chapter XI\ 


VS AREA 




T he Area is an extensive irregularly shaped mound inimediatelv to the north 
ot the HR Area, from which it is separated by a broad depression through which 
now passes the cart track from Dokri, and which in ancient times marked one of 
the principal slreets of the ancient city. The exploration of the VS Area was firA taken in 
hand in 1923-4, when Mr. Vats sank a 10 ft. trial trench in the centre of the mound running 
eaA and wesd and a second trench at right angles to the firsl running north and south. The 
former trench exposed the weAern portion of Lane i, with lines ot rooms on both sides and 
portions of other rooms further eaA ; the latter trench ran through House XVH and between 
Houses IX and XI. In 1924—5' similar trial excavations were carried out by Mr. K. 
Dikshit at the eastern and western extremities of this mound. The div^ings at the western 
end are represented in the accompanying plan by Houses XXXVH and^XX^XVIII and a few 
rooms to the south of Lane 3 belonging to the northern portion of House XXVII. Excavations 
on an extended scale were again carried out on this area by Mr. Vats in 1925-6, when 
Sir John XIarshall was himself in charge of the Mohenjo-daro excavations. These operations 
brought to light buildings \ HI to XXXVIII, excluding those which had been disclosed bv 
^e previous years’ work. My own excavations were responsible only for the clearance of 
Houses I to \ II in the western or A Section, the few strudures to the east (Sedion B) and 
the broad street between them, which, as dated above, proved to be a continuation of First 
btreet in the HR Area. (See plans on Pis. LIII and LVII.) 

Besides First Street and some small alleys, the excavations have brought to light five 
ve e ne anes ^.anes i to 5) which divide the thirty-eight buildings exposed into seven 
separate blocks. The buildings have been numbered consecutively" in Roman numerals 
tiom south to north and, as in other areas, the rooms in each block have been given a separate 
sena number. Most ot the buildings so far excavated on this area appear to have been 
private dwelling houses, which are assignable to the Intermediate and Late Periods. Deep 
igging vf 3 s undertaken at four different spots, marked DDi to DD4, and revealed the 
existence of earlier strata beneath those referred to above. Virgin soil could not be reached 
in any ot these pits owing to the inrush of sub-soil water. 


B/ock I (Plan LIII) 

\-S VrJJ 'he weft of Slreet i at the southern extremity of the 

les-i the lin i ts otft^ M "X ’’ > "'id'h <>f 4 to to feet. On the 

ide ft eMen I f t" e ho' « is obvious that, on the south 

set’ra .no Ibe \ Xf- X hrf' 'ho -Me depression 

biock and divider inf ” ” R Area So far, sixty two-rooms have been exposed in this 

block and dnided into seven separate buildings (I to VII) ^ 
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Ilhusc I is a subsl:antiallv built structure ot a much larj^-er size than the common run of 
private dwellings in this city. It measures 144 feet from easf to ■west, but its southern portion 
appears to have perished and the total width cannot be determined. Even so, nineteen 
rooms (2~ to 45) have already been broir^ht to light. Rooms 30 and 40 are of considerable 
size and Room 33, which measures 34 ft. 6 in. by 32 feet, musl; have been an open court from 
which the light was admitted into the rooms ranged about it on all sides. The long narrow 
room to the north of this courtyard contains a ruined flight of sdeps, which gave access to the 
upper storey. The outer wall on the easd side is 4 ft. 8 in. thick, and that on the 
north 3 ft. 10 in. The latter is standing to a considerable height. Only one entrance has 
so far been traced on the easd side of the building, but there must have been one or two more 
on the south. 

This building is probably to be assigned to the Intermediate Period. Its level conforms 
very nearly with that of the buildings of this Period in the HR Area, and the sills 
of its doorways are about 1 1 feet below those in Houses II to \ on the top of this mound. 

The minor antiquities discovered in this house were many and various. Room 37, which 
could not be cleared to its original floor level, yielded a large colledlion of interesfing pottery 
vessels and other objetfs (VS 3622 to 3662), which were lying in the N.E. corner ot the 
room at a depth of 6 feet below the surface.' The largest and most noteworthy of these 
vessels is a sinsularly fine vase with a pointed base (^ S 3638U, PI. LXXX\ I, 14 ; height Vase with 
2 ft. 3 in., diameter at the shoulder i ft. 5J in.) in perfedt preservation and similar in shape pointed base, 
and material to VS 1080 unearthed in the same area in 1925-6. The present collection also 
includes another vase of the same shape and size (VS 365 1) but not as w'ell-preserved. Other 
interesting antiquities in this colleftion were two bottle-shaped bulbous-bodied vessels of 
fine clav with red slip (VS 3642, PI. LXXXVI, 8 and PI. LXXXVI, ii), two fragments 
of flat dishes with low rims (VS 3639, PI. LXXXVI, 3 and PI. LXXXVI, 4), a large bowl 
blackened round the edge (VS 3649, PI. LXXXVI, 6), a pot-bellied terra-cotta figurine 
(VS 3633 ; height 3 inches), four chert knives (VS 3624), a copper rod broken in three pieces 
(VS 3626), a quantitv of decayed date seeds (VS 3627), four terra-cotta bangles (VS 3^630), Decayed date 
ten miniature vases of fine clav (VS 3636), three jug-shaped vases (VS 3648, PI. LXXXI, 58 seeds, 
and 59 and PI. LXXXVI, 15 and 19), three miniature vases (VS 3650) which were found 
within a larger jar of the same material (VS 3645) and two animal’s teeth (\ S 3 ^ 55 )- 
the same spot w'as also lying a curious barrel-shaped hollow pottery objeSt (^ S 3612, 

PI. CXXXIII, 14) with a very narrow' hole at one end. It is made of sandy clay and is 
8-8 inches in length and 3 inches in diameter. Its exact purpose is not known, bur it may 
have been intended for a flesh-rubber. Other objects tound in this house were a round 
copper pin or nail (VS 3626 ; length 2| inches) with a very fine point, three shell dice w'ith 
various patterns (VS 3588—9 and 359 ') which came to light in Room 36,^ 3 feet below 
the surface, a square boss seal of dark grey steatite (\ S 3595 > II, 117) with 

a line of pi< 5 tographs and the figure ot a unicorn, found in Room 35 ’ ^ black sfone 
bead (VS 3666) found in Room 39" a reftangular copper seal (VS 3524) found in the middle 
of Room 32, 7 feet below the surface. In Room 30 w'ere found, 7 'o 10 feet below the surface, 
a lump of mica (VS 3528), an oblong seal (VS 3553, PI. CXIII, 45 ?) with a line of pidopphs 
but no animal device, a chert knife (VS 3554 )’ ^ terra-cotta sealing (5 S 35 ' 3 ’ Pi- i’ ' ') 

W'ith pidographs and rhinoceros device on both faces, a rectangular copper seal (\ S H - h; 

PI. CXVifi, 5), and the upper part of a large and thick square boss seal (VS 3546, PI. CXII, 

404) of dark deatite on w'hich a line of piCtographs only remains. A redangular copper seal 

' Although these objects come from Intermediate I or 11 stratum, it is likely enough that later objects ma> have 
become mixed with them in the course of denudation. — [Ed.] 
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(VS 3504) was also recovered from Room 28 at the depth of 7 teet below the surtace, a cop[-)er 
hook (VS 3598) from Room 44, i foot below the surface, a terra-cotta female figure (VS 3586) 
from Room 31, 2 feet below the surface, and a copper chisel broken in two pieces (VS 3599) 
at the same depth from Room 43. 

House II . — Rooms i to 26, covering a redlangular area of 86 tr. 10 in. by 64 it. 5 in. to 
the north of the building ju^ described, appear originally to have belontred to one and the 
same house, which had two entrances opening into the main sdreet on the east and another 
into Lane i on the north. At a subsequent date, the building appears to have been divided 
off into four separate dwellings^ — Nos. II to V. Of these. No. II consists of three good 
rooms, 2, 23, and 25 communicating with each other, and a few smaller ones — 3, 22, 24, 26, 
21, and 20. The main entrance to this house was from the main sdreet into Room 23, and 
a flight of steps has survived in front of it. All the three main rooms were neatlv paved with 
brick on edge and the paving in Room 23 has come down in a surprisinglv good slate of 
preserv'ation (PI. LI\"). Noteworthy features of this room are five conical pits or holes sunk 
in the floor and lined with wedge-shaped bricks, apparently meant to hold the pointed bases 
ot large storage jars, and what seems to have been a very narrow well in the S.E. corner. 
The small room (22) at the back of Room 23 is paved with brick laid flat. Room 2 has 
a small chamber screened off in its N.W, corner and a paved bath or floor for cleaning 
utensils in the other corner, with a covered drain to carry off wasde water into the cesspit 
in front of Room i . Room 2 5, at the southern end of the house, has a staircase which led 
up to the upper sdorey. Only five treads of this staircase have survived. The narrow 
Chamber 2 1 behind this sdaircase was found to be choked with ashes and charcoal and may 
have been a kitchen. 


Only a few objeds of interest were recovered from this structure. A piece of shell 
inlay, a chert knife, and a fragmentary shell bangle (VS 33 ^*^) painted potsherds 

were found in Room 23. Room 22 yielded a fragmentary terra-cotta female figure 
(VS 3368) and a fragmentary square boss seal of white sdeatite (VS 3359, PI. CIX, 209), 
with a pidtographic legend and a figure of a unicorn. The lower portions of the animal 
and the standard are missing. The legend consi^s of two lines, the lower one of which 
contains only two pidfographs. Two terra-cotta tablets (VS 34-9) were recovered from 
Room 25, a broken copper knife (VS 3575 ) from Room 26, and a terra-cotta pot-bellied 
figure (\ S 35^9) ^ri'i potter)’ jar with a pointed base (VS 3540 from the kitchen (Room 21). 

House III consists of only two rooms (i and 4), one in front of the other, in both of which 
large fragments of brick pavements have survived. A vertical water-chute in the thickness 
of the front or easd wall of Room i discharged itself into a covered cesspit, condfrudted beneath 
the doordfep. 


The minor antiquities found in this house included an ivory gaming die marked with 
geometric patterns (jV S 3310) broken in three pieces, a copper spear-head broken in three 
pieces (\ S 3322), a faience bead (VS 3323), two chert knives (VS 3241), several tiny discoid 
shell beads (VS 3234), and a fragment of a faience bane:le (VS 3355), all of which were 
recovered from Room i. The smaller Room 4 yielded an imperfed and worn square boss 
seal of wTite steatite with pictographs and unicorn device (VS 3391, PI. CVII, 131), an ivory 
cube (\ S 3392, PI CXXXII,^ 34) incised with a circle enclosing six smaller ones on each 
face, a jump of red ochre (VS 3374), a cube-shaped stone weight (VS 3287), and several 
pottery jars, hds, etc. j 


^ These divibior.s 
Period. — [E d,] 


appear to me problematical. There may have been two or three houses only in the Late 
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Huuse II . A part ot this ^ruhture was explored in 19-2 5— 6 and the rest in the tollowin.L,’' 
season. No minor antiquities were found in this house, but a feature of interesf is a series 
of deep niches in the inner walls of Rooms 7 and 8. A narrow passage alone the south wall 
gave access to the other tw'o Rooms 5 and 6. 

House / . Sandwiched between Houses I and I\ , House V was presumably entered 
from the narrow lane running to the wesd, though no indications of anv doorwav on that 
side have survived. There are some eleven rooms included in this buildintf. One of them 
(to) was almost certainly an open court, and it is not improbable that Room 19, from which 
a flight ot two or three steps leads into Room 14, was also left open to the sky. The lomj 
narrow space enclosed by walls to the south of Room 1 3 probably contained a staircase leading 
up to the roof. None of the rooms have paved floors save No. 15, W'hich has also a covered 
dram along its west inner wall and w’ould appear to have been a bath. In the middle of this 
room was a large earthenware jar (VS 3454) with its pointed base buried to a depth 
of 2 ft. 3 in. in the floor. The upper portion of the vessel, w'hich projected above the floor, 
is broken off. The contents included six goblets with pointed bases, one of wTich contained 
a well-shaped miniature vase, a shell palette for mixing colour, a round ball — possibly a 
weight — and a broken terra-cotta animal. One of the goblets found in the big jar contained 
an oblong seal with its back cut away (VS 3454, PI. CXIII, 444). It is inscribed with a 
line of five piftographs, but no animal device. Another goblet contained the vertebrae of 
a fish.i This room also yielded a terra-cotta wheel (VS 3464), which was lying 4 feet below 
the surface. In Room 10 were found a copper chisel broken in two pieces (VS 3465), a 
cubical ^tone weight (VS 3466), several beads of faience, etc., a fragmentary chessman- 
shaped /inga of faience, and a broken terra-cotta dog (VS 3497). Room 19 yielded a terra- 
cotta female figure (VS 3518), of which the legs and the left hand are broken off. 

House VI, which measures some 45 by 33 feet, was originally open on three sides. 
At a subsequent date the lane on the weft was closed at its northern extremity. There are 
two entrances, one on the north leading into an open courtyard (52) and the other on the 
easd. The other rooms are relatively spacious, each with its door opening into the court or 
into the rooms adjoining it. The niche in the north wall of Room 46 is i ft. 9 in. deep and 
may have been fitted with wooden shelves. A square boss seal of sdeatite (VS 3594, PI. CV, 54) 
with a line of piedographs, as usual, at the top and a figure of a unicorn, was found in the 
S.W. corner of Room 50, 5 feet below the surface, and close to it two fragmentary faience 
bangles (VS 3603, PI. CXXXIV, i) decorated with chevron patterns. A piece of another 
bangle of the same material with a row of zigzag patterns (VS 3602) was found in the 
closed lane to the wesd of this ftrufture, 2 feet below the surface. 

House VII is a poor sdrufture consifting of very small rooms at the back of what would 
appear to have been a fairly spacious courtyard (55) along the easd wall. Part of this building 
to the north remains unexplored. 

Block 2 

Block 2 is a big complex of buildings bounded on the easd by Firft Street, on the south 
by Lane i, and on the north by Lane 2. So far, ten buildings have been more or less 
completely excavated in this area, but the weftern limits of the block have not yet been reached, 
and it is not unlikely that other ftruclures will come to light, when excavation is extended 
in that direftion. The mosd Sdriking of the buildings so far exposed are Nos. VIII and XIII, 
which occupy a commanding position along Firsd Street. 

’ I’or the meaning of this and other jars and urns containing coiiections ot smaller vessels and other objects, see 
Chap. VI, pp. 86-8, — [E",] 
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House nil (PI. LVI, a) is a large rectangular structure measuring- some loc feet 
from north to south by some 32 feet east: to west. The buildin? has come down in a much 
dilapidated condition, especially the front or east wall, where no traces nr anv of the entrances 
have survived. The plan, moreover, has been complicated bv later alterations an^l additions, 
and the inner arrangement at some places is still far from clear. The space nrarked 1 y in 
the plan appears to have been the courtyard, but it is obvious that one or two rooms in the 
southern portion of the house must also have been left open to the skv to light up the 
adjoining rooms. Some of these rooms are unusually narrow ; thus Room 14, the floor of 
which was covered with ashes, is only 5 feet wide. Room 6 adjoining the main street contains 
a well, lined as usual with wedge-shaped bricks and surrounded by a well-built brick pavdng. 
The well is 4 tt. 5 in. in diameter and was cleared to a depth of 34 ft. 9 in., but the water 
level apparently lies 4 or 5 feet deeper down. A well-preserved drain carried the waste into 
a brick-lined tank on the outside, which was probably connected with a finely built drain 
of larger size, which runs along Firsd Street in front of this house. 

Several objeCds of interest were found in this house. Room i vielded, at a depth of 
4 feet from the surface, a fragment from the top of a square boss seal of steatite (VS 3331, 
PI. CXIV, 497) on which only a part of the legend has survived, another seal of the same 
tv'pe and material (\ S 3389, PI. 163) with a unicorn and a defaced pictographic 

legend, a grindstone (VS 3347), a fragment of a faience bangle (VS 3362), a copper pin or 
awl^(VS 3372), a small copper chisel (VS 3388), a chert flake, and a fragment of a shell bangle 
O S 33 ^^)" T copper rod with a sharp point, possibly meant tor engraving pictographs 
(t S 1231), was found 6 feet below the surface in Room 3 a.nd a finely engraved and well- 
preserved square boss seal of an unusually large size (VS 2040, PI. CIV,’ 3 8), 2 ft. 6 in. below 
the surface in Room 5. The obverse of the seal shows three deeply cut signs above and 
a well-executed unicorn with the usual standard in the lower field. Another seal of the same 
^pe and material and with the same device (\ S 1037, PI. CIII, 16) was recovered from 
Room 4. A noteworthy feature of the legend is a solitary piftograph in the middle of the 
second line and above the back of the animal. Two other seals and a well-made pottery 
hd with a projeoting handle (VS 2961, PI. LXXXII, 55) were also found in this room. One 
^ PI- C\ , 66) is similar in all respects to those described above ; the 

ot er ( S 1190, PI. CXII, 395 ) has no animal device. A fragmentary square boss seal of 
steatite 3093 j PI- CXI, 331) was found in Room 15. It exhibits a line of pidlographs 
and a humped bull with a flowing dewlap, whose head is broken off. This room also vielded 
a well-shaped conical weight of slate (VS 1899, PI- CXXX, 34 ; height 5-9 inches, diameter 
/ i_ inches), vith a hole at the apex by which it could be lifted between the fingers. Other 
antiquities found in this house were a spherical objeft of stone (VS 1821 ; height ci inches) 

well smoothed at top and bottom and a grinding stone (VS 2231), which was subsequently 
changed into a door-pivot. u 2 

^House XIII (Pis. VI, LV, and LVI, r).— This is a large and well-preserved building 
comprising as many as twenty-eight rooms (57 to 8i).i Of these, Courts 69, 67, and 57 

hHcl^nn "" ^ originally paved with 

h • It r ^ now only strips of the pavements remain in Rooms 69 and 57.^ The two 

1 tho- noticed above In 

CO nechon vith Room 23 m House 11, for the reception of large ftorejars. The row of small 

I TX "y* -^e ma,- have served originally for visitors, while 

, rfed off ; .T wT t- ’ ■'?" a® » '■ath. Le covered drain which 

earned oft waste water .torn th.s bath and fell into the slreet on the eafi is ftill preserved. 

I or further particulars of this house see pp. 20-2 supra.— [Eo.] 
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Room "5 'was prea^umably lett open to the skv ^ to light up the well-built staircase which led 
to the root trom the southern end of this room. Nine steps of the staircase are in excellent 
condition. They are y teet broad, but the treads are, as usual, shallow and the risers steep, 
hai'ther west is a large room (76) with five deep niches with double reveals and behind it 
another flight ot sdeps and a smaller room. To the south of Room 76 is a row of four smaller 
chambers, one ot which (78) communicated with a verv narrow cell at its back bv a narrow 
corbelled opening (PI. LV, l>) just wide enough tor a man to pass through.- A third sdaircase 
is placed to the we^t of the middle foreroom (67). The S.W. corner of the house behind 
Room 57 is occupied by a narrow passage lined with tiny rooms on the north side. One 
ot them contains a well, which could not be cleared out. 

The excavation of this house brought to light a large number of minor antiquicies, many 
ot which came trom Room 76 and another room at the back ot the sfructure. One of the 
finds from the tormer room consi^ed of fragments of a pierced lattice of alabaster 2766, 
PI. CXXXIII, 1 1), which presumably filled the windows or ventilators at the top of the wall. 
Perforated screens with geometric patterns have been met with before in Kushan and Gupta 
buildings. It is now patent that perforated lattices were known and employed in the Indus 
valley in the prehistoric period. 

Other objects included a ring-stand broken in two pieces (VS 2939, PI. Cl, 33), a little 
vase (A'S 2877, PI. Cl, 15), a bottle with cover (VS 2671, PI. Cl, 12), all of alabasfer, two 
fragmentary stone plates with low rims (VS 2928, PI. Cl, 21 and 2941, PI. Cl, 32), a large 
conical ^tone weight (VS 2953 ; height 9 inches) with flat bottom and vesfiges of broken 
chase at the top, another large ^one weight of the shape of an ecg (VS 2952), fragments ot 
two square slate boxes each divided into four compartments (VS 2881, and 2505, PI. CXXXI, 
36 and 37) and resembling an Indian goldsmith’s scale and weight box, a cylindrical objecd 
of ivory (VS 2651, PI. CXXXII, 15) decorated with broad wavy patterns separated by plain 
horizontal bands, a faience nose-ring (VS 2589), a phallic emblem (J) of shell (VS 2512), 
and a terra-cotta head with tall conical head-dress (VS 1555, PI. XCV, 23). Other antiquities 
of intere^ found in this house were a hoard of forty-one cores of shells (VS 3192), all 
serviceable parts of which had been used for the making of bangles, etc., a cubical terra-cotta 
objeft (VS 2585) pierced with one to six holes on different faces, possibly a gaming die, and 
six seals. Three of the seals are of steatite, viz. a fragment (VS 2543, PI. CX, 313) on which 
the head of a short-horned bull feeding from a trough and two pidtographs remain, another 
fragment of a similar seal (VS 2582, PI. CIX, 2 50) on which only the body of a finely engraved 
humped bull survives, and another fragment ot a seal of the same type (\ S 3094, 
PI. CXII, 388) on w’hich a line of pidtographs alone is preserved. A fourth is a faience sealing 
(VS 3063, PI. CXVI, 4) with a figure of a rhinoceros, and the remaining two (VS 2590 and 
2937) of copper. 

House XIV . — This building which, like the two jusd described, faced towards the main 
street on the easd, has so far been only partially exposed. The easdern portion is separated 
from No. XIII by a narrow space, not more than 6 inches in width. Like many 
other houses on the site, this house had an open court (82), with the usual sdaircase 
on one side. The little chamber beneath the sdaircase may have been used as a privy 
or for the sdorage of firewood, etc. There are three rooms in the rear of the house, 
two of which (85 and 86) w^ere supported on the south side on three brick-built pilasters 
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1 This is doubtful. window was speciallv provided to admit light from Court 6g across Room 73 and the 
presence of this window makes it very unlikely that Room 75 was open to the sky. — [Ed.] 

“ This group of small chambers was filled in solid, as a precaution against flooding. 
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in place of a continuous wall. In addition to the main entrance on the east, the hf)use had 
another doorway at the back w'hich opened into a narrow alley runninu' into I.ane e on the 
west. At a later date this alley was absorbed into House XV. 

The only minor antiquities from this building that deserye mention are a tragment 
of a rectangular seal of sdeatite (VS 1694, PI. CXIII, 434) which like other seals of this shape 
had no animal device, two beads of the same material (VS 3170), a phallic emblem ot white 
limeftone (VS 2572), and a fillet of gold (VS 3091, PI. CXVIII, 14), similar to and of the same 
length and width as those referred to above. A noteworthy feature ot the present specimen 
is a representation, at each end, of the double ^andard, which is invariably tound on the seals 
with the unicorn device. 

House Xr . — This structure stands in the angle of Lane 2, but it may originally have 
extended eastward up to the line of Fir^ Street, in which case the incomplete sdruCture 
designated XIV may have formed part of this building. This, how'ever, is a mere conjebture 
and must rem.ain so, until the unexplored portion to the north is excavated. For the resd, 
the plan of the house is clear enough. It had an open court (90) in front, the extent of 
which cannot at present be determined. Behind it is a narrow sdaircase in the midsF of 
a line of rooms, which may have been used for the reception of visitors, accommodation 
of servants, etc. The rear portion of the house, which was reached through Rooms 9 1 and 98, 
would appear to have been set apart for the use of the womenfolk. It consists of ranges of 
rooms disposed about a square courtyard (96), all of which bear witness to an extensive 
remodelling in the Late Period. 

The only find of note was a seal (VS 1574, PI. CXI, 357) resfing a few inches below 
the broken pavement of Room 9 1 . Three of the corners of the seal are broken but the main 
part of the device is fortunately entire. It portrays a horned and tailed creature attacking 
a mythical horned tiger. The hybrid creature, half man, half bull, has a strikingly Babylonian 
appearance and calls to mind the hero Eabani wre^ling with wild beasts.^ 

House Xri appears to have been a large oblong structure. So far, however, only two 
small rooms (105 and 106) in the N.E. corner, a larger room (108) in the S.E. 
corner, and portions of walls and the loweft fteps of a staircase in the middle have 
been exposed. Several interesting antiquities were discovered in this house. They included 
five square boss seals of ^leatite (V'S 1329, PI. CIII, 15 ; VS 2328, PI. CIV, 24 ; 
VS 2374, PI. CIX, 217 ; VS 2541, PI. CVIII, 177 ; and VS 2542, PI. CVII, 121) In 
varying states ot preserv'ation, but all showing a piftographic legend and the unicorn device. 
Of \'S 2876, PI. CXII, 364, which is also of the same type, only a small fragment showing 
the hind part of an elephant was recovered. VS 2846, PI. CXIII, 460, is an oblong seal with 
two or three pictographs but no animal device. Three ot these seals were found in Room 10^. 
Tvo inscribed seals ot copper (VS 1104 and 1988, PI. CXVII, 8) were secured from the 
stair In the middle of the house and Room 107 respedfively, and two phallic emblems of 
faience (FS 1888, PI. CLV, 23, and t'S 2430) from Rooms 105 and 104. Mention may also 
be made of a narrow-necked painted pottery bottle (VS 2521) and another jar of the same 
material (\ S 2716, PI. LXXXI, 53), which was lying in Room 105. 

House XVIl is a small square structure at the back of House VIII. The enclosing wall 
on the south side is 2 feet thick and pierced by a broad doorway, 5 ft. 4 In. wide. The interior 
vails are, however, thin and carelessly built. There are some ten rooms in this 
house, including a narrow passage w'hich runs east and weT between the front rooms 
and those in the rear. The narrow alley on the south side of the structure has a covered drain 
terminating in a small brick-lined cesspit. 

‘ L. W. King, Hislory of Sumer and Akkad, p. 77. 
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The minor antiquities recovered include a rcttangular s'teatite seal (VS 2289, 

PI. CXIII, 447) with a line of well-preserved pidtographs, a square boss seal of the same Seals and 
material (VS 3026, PL CXI, 333) with a one-line legend ot pictographs along the top and stone weight, 
a finely engraved humped bull with a large flowing dewlap, which was lying 8 feet below the 
surface in Room 113. From the same room also came a conical slone weight (VS 2321, 

PI. CXXX, 33 ; height i ft. 3 in.) with a handle in the shape ot a now broken projecting 
rim at the top, a pottery jar with rounded base (VS 2962) which contained a highly polished 
ball of variegated shone, the lid of a ^one casket and four beads of taience and shell, 
and a roughlv shaped cubical block of chert (VS 3210), 3I inches square and 2i inches high, 
presumably an unfinished weight. Room 1 1 2 vielded a chert bead (VS 2142) with a number 
of shallow cavities for inlays. 2\ square boss seal of steatite (\ S i“ 54 ) Pi- CX, 314}, with 
a line of pidtographs and a short-horned bull feeding from a trough, was found in Room 109 
to the west of the house. This room presumably formed part ot House XIII and provided 
a side entrance to it from the narrow alley on the south. 

House IX . — Houses IX to XII are conveniently situated along the four sides of an open 
space now measuring 54 feet long by 20 feet wide and approached by narrow alleys from north 
and south. Of these buildings. No. IX had two entrances facing House XVH on the north, 
and one or possibly two others on the south. The eastern portion of this structure would 
appear to have been a separate dwelling. Rooms 19 and 27 are larger than the others. The 
former has a series of seven broad niches sunk in its walls at the height of 5 teet above the 
floor, and a flight of steps to give access to the roof at its S.W. corner. One of the doors 
opening on this court is as much as 6 feet in width ; other doorways in this house average 
3 ft. 3'in. wide. The rooms in the middle of the house are small and include a paved bath 
with its usual outlet. Among the minor antiquities recovered from this sdrudure were 
a conical sdone objed, i ft. 3 in. high (VS 2835), with a plain raised band above the base, 
the exad purpose of which is not known, a sdone pededal in the shape of an inverted bowl 
with a round socket sunk in the flat top (VS 2648), a truncated cone of red sandsfone 
(VS 2767 ; height 4 inches), a copper chisel (VS 2701 ; length 6-9 inches), and an ivory 
objed resembling a human leg (VS 2548 ; PI. CXXXII, 28) length 2-65 inches. 

House XI, which dands at the back of House VIII, is a small oblong sbruedure comprising 
seven or eight small rooms, one ot which at the S.V . corner contains a well, 2 ft. 10 in. 
in diameter and lined as usual with wedge-shaped bricks. The floor around it was provided 
with a drain which opened into a square cesspit in the lane on the south. Room 39, with a finely 
paved floor to the easd of the well, must have been a bath. The well was cleared to a depth 
of 13 feet. No objeds of interesd were discovered in this house. 

House X was excavated partly in 1924— y and partly in 192^—6. The eastern portion 
of the drudure has suffered much from denudation. The rooms in the other half include 
a paved bath (31). The only antiquities worth mentioning were a faience hare (VS 2215), Faience hare, 
an unfinished sfeatite seal (VS 2544) with a slanting line to demarcate the fields for the animal unfinished seal 
device and the pidographic legend, and a whetdone of yellow Jaisalmer slone (VS 3132). and whetstone 

House XII would appear to have been open on all four sides. Several rooms are of ot Jaisalmer 
fair size, others are small. Those in the southern portion are remarkable for the number stone, 
of niches in their walls. A large oblong area (50, 5 ^) enclosed at the bacic of the house to 
serve as an open compound. It has a daircase along the wall on the easb. 

The antiquities found in this building included two exquisite little squirrels of faience Squirrels of 
(VS 2869 and 2994), apparently from the same mould, which were lying 2 tt. 6 in. and 4 teet faience, 
below' the surface in Room 54 (compare with No. 7 in PL XC\ I), a circular ivory disc pierced 
in the centre (VS 2985) plain on one side and convex on the other decorated with 32 double 
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incised circlets arranged in three concentric rins:s, secured from Room 43, and a thick cojipcr 
chisel ("V’S 3 inches in length and iV inches wide at the cuttinc; cd^e, from the 

compound at the back (104). Room 46 yielded a lar^c earthen trough (\'S 
and close by it a collecfioia of earthenware vessels and other articles includini; eiuht 
goblets with pointed bases, two beakers, seven miniature vases, two lids, six cake-shaped 
tablets, and several terra-cotta figurines, one ot which is a cleair-shaven headed me.le with 
a collar round his head, two balls, a painted potsherd, a piece of chert, a piece of mother-of- 
pearl, and faience objects. A similar collection was also found in another room ‘ ; but a far 
more valuable find (VS 3092, PI. LXXXVII, 2) was made in Room 43. It coiisi^ts of two 
singularly attracdive specimens ot polychrome pottery bedecked with floral and ueornetric 
patterns in black and white on a red ground, the base of each vase being adorned with 
a row ot lotus petals. The vases were found broken in pieces, several of which could 
not be traced. 


Block 3 

On this plot only two buildings (X\TII and XIX) ha.ve so far been completely explored 
and a third (XX) only partially. 

House XVIII is a rectangular sdrucdure measuring 80 feet from north to south by 27 feet 
vide. The plan is ot the usual type with a fiir-sized courtyard (y and 8) along the west wall and 
with rows of looms ranged about the remaining three sides, though Rooms i to 4 may have 
belonged to a separate house. There are three entrances to give access to the house from 
Pane 4 on the vest, opening into the courtyard and Rooms 4 and 9 respectively. The thin 
screen vail behind the entrance leading into the courtyard may have been meant to prevent 
the inmates oeing seen from the street or may have served to support the back wall of 
a verandah, vhile the little brick-paved chamber in the S.W. corner of Room 4 did duty 
as a bath. 

Among the minor antiquities secured from this structure, the most noteworthy were 
a copper bangle (VS 779), the lower half of a flat-bottomed vase of fine red clay painted with 
a row ot seven ibexes with long horns reaching back over their bodies (VS 1 107, 
PI XCII, 20), a square boss seal of steatite (VS 505, PI. CIX, 243) with a line of 
piclographs above and a unicorn in the lower field, and three oblong copper seals. One of 
these (VS 888) was lying on the threshold to Room 7, 5 feet below the surface. It depRts 
an elephant feeding at a trough on one face and a line of pictographs on the other (cf with 
PI. CXMI, II). The second seal (VS 1406, PI. CXVII, 16), which was discovered In 
Room I, IS engraved with a figure reminiscent of a Babylonian deity. It is horned and holds 
a bow in right hand, and is clothed in a costume suggestive of leaves. The third copper seal 
(\ C- ra36) was found in Room 2. 

In the street between Houses XVIII and XXXIII lay six skeletons (PI. LIX, r), 
including one,^ at le^t, ot a child (25), which from their position appear to be posterior to the 
adjacent remains. They occupied a space of 24 by 8 feet, and were lying in different positions. 
Xos. 24 and 2 5 lay on their backs with their faces turned towards each other. No 2 3 vvhich was 
the tallest, measuring more than 5 ft. 1 1 in. in length, was lying on its face, as was also No. 20, 
which was the best preserved. Its legs were outstretched and arms thrown forward in front of 


1 It is not unhkeiv tlmt both these grours are fanera 


See 


F- 217, note I, and pp. 86-8 .— [Ed.] 
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the head and bent at the elbows. Skeletons 21 and 22 were also Ivina" on their backs. 

'I'hev are both exceedingly tragmentarv, and of the latter nothing was left except part ot the 
head and some ot the ribs. The skeletons were all coc'ered with loose earth, free from bricks. 

It is noteworthy that no artetacfs ot anv kind were tound on or iiear any ot them, except 

a small ball of shell i inch in diameter (VS 1695) (cf. with Xos. 3, 5, in P!. CLdll) and 

decorated with concentric circles, and three pieces ot inlay ot the same material, which were 

lying a little to the north of .Skeletons 21 and 22. Oyer the legs of Skeleton 25 and the 

right arm and left shoulder of Skeleton 24 were also lying the yertebrae of some large 

animal, which probably came to be buried there by accident. From what has been slated Death probably 

aboye, it may be inferred that these were not regular burials, but were most probably the due to tragedy. 

result of a tragedy, the exacd nature of which will neycr be known. It may have been a seyere 

epidemic or a sudden bloody raid or other calamity. The skeletons were prcseryed in siiu, 

and examined in the following season by Colonel Sewell, Direcdor, Zoological Suryey ot 

India, who removed and took away to Calcutta for detailed examination such of the bones 

as he considered necessary. His report on them will be tound at pages 605 ff. 

House XI which dates from the Late II Period, is situated to the east ot 
House XVni, from which it is separated by a narrow open space. It is a well-planned 
^trudture, comprising two courtyards (14 and 22), with ranges of chambers disposed round 
three sides of each, access to the courtyards being obtained through two entrances in the 
easd outer wall. Room 13, adjoining the staircase to the west of the northern courtyard, was Probable 
probably a kitchen, as it contained a thick layer of ashes, and Room.s i 6 and 1 7 a bath. The kitcben. 
south courtyard has a w'ell in one corner, with a brick-paved floor around it, and a covered 
drain, which probably fell into the drain in Lane 3 to the south. The oblong room (24) at the 
south end of the house has two deep niches in the eaSt wall and two dooiuvays in the south 
w-all. One of these is only 2 feet wide. It w"as bricked up at a later date, and remains 
blocked to this day. Among the few minor antiquities found in this house were a square boss 
seal (VS 66^, PL CXV, S 2 S)y a line of pidtographs and a beautifully engraved figure 
of an elephant, which was lying 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface in Room 13, a neatly dressed and 
polished tablet of slate measuring 12-3 by 8-8 by o-8 in. (\ S 416, PI. CXXX, 1 1), 
a small square copper tablet (VS 792), and a terra-cotta ball with round depressions for 
inlays which have all disappeared (VS 804, PI. CLIII, 6). The lasd two objecds were 
discovered in Room 24. Xlention may also lae made ot a large pottery jar, 3 tt. 3 in. high 
(^'S 125, PI. LXXXIV, 19), which was lying in Lane 3 beneath the mouth of the drain 
issuing from the south wall of Room 25. it contained four pottery goblets with pointed bases, 
a tall cylindrical vase of the same material, a round taience bead, tragments ot a coarse 
lim.eRone platter, terra-cotta bangles, etc. (PI. I.IX, F), which were lying on the top ot a mass 
of bricks near the bottom of the jar, some charcoal and a few animal bones.^ Close by the 
jar was lying a limesfone sphinx-like recumbent figure caiwed in the round (\ S 116). The 
face of the figure has disappeared, and it is not possible to determine its precise characTer.^ 

House XX has been only partially excavated, and does not call for any remarks. 

A small plot, 25 by 30 feet (DD2 in the plan), to the south of this house was dug 
down to a depth of 36 feet below the surfiice, where water was reached, but not the virgin 
soil. The excavation revealed the existence, superimposed one above the other, ot sdructural Remains of 
remains belonging to the three latesd cities and remains of other sdrudures underneath them, several strata. 
The minor antiquities brought to light at varying depths included a tragment ot a square 


1 .As to the purpose of this and other similar jars containing smal'er ve-els ,inJ other object-, see pp 

2 It is evidently of the same class as the composite animals figured m Pi. C, 7 and 9. [hn.] 
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boss seal of steatite (\"S 2049, CXII, 392), on which two or three pictoqraphs alone 
remain, 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface ; a potsherd from the neck of a jar of the pointed base 
tv'pe (^'S 2269, PI. CXV, 560), stamped with a pictop;raphic lepend, 3 ft. i in. below the 
surtace ; a painted potsherd (VS 2144), and a piece of a chert implement (V^S 2148), 
4 ft. 6 in. below the surface, a rectangular copper tablet broken in two pieces (VS 1900), 
6 feet below the surface ; an ivory rod with linear incisions (VS 2397), 8 feet below the 
surtace ; a collection of beads of ditferent sizes and materials (\"S 2626), 14 ft. 6 in. below the 
surtace, two pottery vases, painted potsherds, and some animal teeth (VS 3028-32), 30 feet below 
the surtace ; an animal jaw and teeth, two terra-cotta phallus-like objecds, a flat triangular terra- 
cotta tablet, and two pieces of conch shell (VS 3137-40), 36 feet below the surface. 


Block 4 

This block covers a nearly reclangular area averaging 240 feet easd to wesd bv some 
90 tcet north to south, and consists of seven separate buildings (XXI to XXVII). Houses 
XXII .md XXVII open on Lanes 2 and 5 respeftively. The other houses were reached 
by two side alleys. 

House XXH is a comparatively small ftrudture with an open courtyard (4) surrounded 
by a long narrow room on the easd, two others on the south, and three verv small chambers 
on the wesd. The chamber at the S.E. corner was at a later date converted into a bathroom, 
which stands at a height ot some 4 teet above the level of the lane on the east side. It was 
presumably at this time that the corbelled window in the easd wall of the bathroom was con- 
sdruded to provide an opening for the drain which carried off wasde water. It was probably at 
the same period, too, that the narrow chamber at the ea^ end of the house was partitioned off 
trom the open courtyard. The debris with which the lasf-mentioned room was filled yielded 
the remains of a large number of pottery goblets with pointed bases and, at a lower 
level immediately above the floor, a square boss seal of sdeatite (VS 623, PI. CXV, 557) with 
a line of picdographs and a figure of a unicorn, an oaagonal sdone weight (VS 467), a ^one 
figure of a quadruped with its head broken off (VS 2141), the handle of a spoon of shell 
(VS 572), two goblets with narrow bottoms, a standard brazier (VS 441, PI. LXXXI, 28 and 29 ; 
\ S 44'^) PI- LXXIX, 7)) and a broken pottery jar which contained some chaff of a 
cereal (VS 639). 

Of the three small chambers in the wesdern portion of the house, the one at the southern 
end (3) is 6 ft. 10 in. long by 2 ft. 4 in. wide internally (PI. LIX, a) and is paved with finely 
jointed brick. It was found choked with ashes, charcoal, earthenware goblets with pointed 
bases, and a quantit)' ot human remains weighing some four pounds. A few complete jars 
found beneath the top jayer included two with close-fitting lids and four oval-shaped jars in 
one ot which pieces of bones were sdill Clicking. Among the bones Mr. Vats was able to 
disdinguish pieces of a human skull and a few finger-joints. Other antiquities recovered 
from this chamber were earthenware dishes of various shapes, some painted potsherds 
(d b 673), imperfectly baked clay tablets, fragments of shell bangles, a pot-bellied terra-cotta 
figurine, a chert scraper, etc. The human bones, charcoal, and ashes found in this room may 
have been remnants ot cremation pyres, but it is not apparent why they were buried here.^ 
Bones and bioken jars similar to those found in Chamber 3 were also met with in the narrow 
chamber between it and Room 2. 


else 


^ 'I’hi; DuiiJ.i.ng ca; 
intop.JtJ tor S(.nic o 
For the-e rtmiir. 


!'..ird.y have been a complete house, as it stands. It mav have been part of House XXII, or 
er purpose. Mosl ot the interior walls are later additions. — [Ed.] 
s, e a so p, 8* supri:. — fEn.] 
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House XXII stands to the S.W. of the building just described. The main entrance 
was on the east side, where the outer wall is standing to a considerable height (PI. IT I, d). 
The N.L. corner of the building is occupied bv a small room (5) containing a well-built 
\cell surrounded, as usual, bv a brick pavement in which a shallow cavity to hold the jars is 
sdill visible (PI. LVI, b). The well is reached by a narrow passage running along the eaT 
wall of the house, from which a broader passage runs west to provide access to a staircase 
on the north (9) and a line of rooms including a capacious paved hath (13) on the south. I he 
two large pottery jars, one in the passage in front ot the well and the other in front ot Room i z 
must have been meant for the storing ot water, grain, etc. The only antiquities 
worth recording are a square boss seal ot steatite (\ S 2652, PI. CV, 41), with a line 
of pictographs and a figure ot a unicorn, from Room 12, an alabaster couchant figure of a ram 
(\’S 2 139), which was recovered from Room 13, an J;;/uARu-shaped object ot stone (\ S 3206), 
the terra-cotta head of a female figure (VS 1947, Pk XCI\', 1) with two fillets on the torchead 
and four necklaces round the neck. The significance ot the basket-hke ornament on the 
proper left side of the head is not underwood.' Of the two fillets, the one ot pointed 
shape is interesding as being of the same form as the gold fillets included in the jewellery 
find (HR 4212, d) secured bv me from Room 8 ot House \ III in the wesdern seClion ot the 
HR Area. A large open space to the north of this house was found filled with sun-dried brick 
laid In regular horizontal courses. A recdangular pit, 30 tcct long from easd to wesf by some 
12 feet wide, was sunk to the depth ot 6 or 7 through the filling but disclosed nothing 
of interesd. 

House XXIII has come down in a very ruined condition but it was a very well-built 
house of the Late Period. The N.E. corner has completely disappeared and the resd 
of the strudfure, particularlv the middle portion, is disfigured by later additions, foundations 
of the Early Period are also discernible under some of the walls. Several minor antiquities 
of interest came to light in this house. They include a square boss seal of steatite (\ S 4^, 
PI. C^^I, 90) bearing a line ot pictographs and a figure of a unicorn, found in the central 
courtyard (21), a similar seal (VS 49) Pi- C\ I, 99) t''hich was lying in Room 23, two other 
similar seals (VS 1468, PI. CVH, 130, and VS 2989, PI. CVII, i 19) from Rooms 21 and 15 
respedtively, and a fragment ot a circular steatite seal (\ S 3®^") 4/^) which 

a part of the marginal legend has survived but no traces ot the animal which no doubt occupied 
the central field^ The legend on VS 49, PI. CVI, 99 deserves special attention in 
connedtion with the question of the direction in which the legends on the Vlohenjo-daro 
and Harappa seals should be read. This legend consists ot two lines, of which the first or 
upper line fills the entire width ot the tablet from edge to edge. The second line has onh 
one sign, and instead of being inscribed at the right or left end, this sign is engraved in the 
middle of the line above the back of the unicorn. Now, a glance at the photograph of the seal 
W'ill show that the space corresponding to the right end of the line is filled by the head of the 
animal, though there is plenty of available space at the other end. The fact that the symbol 
in the second line was not engraved in the blank space at the left side appears to me to 
corroborate my view that the direction of the script was from left to right - {vide remarks above 
in connedion with the seal HR 5629 found in House I.V in Setlion B of the HR Area,-* subjed 


* See also pp. 34 and 338 f- . , 

- Such as it is, the evidence of this seal seems to me to point to an opposite concUvion. Had the writing been trom 
t to right, as suggested by the Rai Bahadur w e should have expected the single letter of the second line to be engraved 
the left hand of the seal, where there is ample room for it. It looks as it the engraver put it as far to the right .as 
could. — [Ed.] 

■’ See p. 210 and scai 52, PI. C\'. 
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always to the proviso that the direclion was not bouslropheJon). Other antiquities worth 
recording were a painted potsherd (VS 506) decorated with comb patterns, a suiail pottery 
jar containing a carbonized date seed, a well-modelled terra-cotta bull (\'S 1346), which was 
picked up on the south ot Room 20, and a round button-shaped ear ornament of faience 
(VS 1537, PI. CLIP 8) with a lozenge device in the centre, which was secured from Room iq. 

House dfX//"' sdands immediately to the south of the house described above and measures 
52 by 33 feet externally. The principal entrance, which is in the east wall, opens on 
a broad alley which was closed at its southern end at a later date. The inner arrangement 
shows a fairly large courtyard (31) in the front, with a capacious paved bath (30) in the S.E. 
corner, a row ot tairly commodious rooms on the north and several smaller ones built 
upon earlier walls in the rear. One ot the rooms on the north (29) is 1 9 feet in length and had 
two doorways facing the courtyard. This house contains no sdaircase. 

The house yielded a large number of valuable antiquities, all of which, except the 
fragmentary steatite sea! (VS 235, PI. CVIII, 191) depiefing a unicorn and a line of 
pidographs, were found in the lower sdratum, referable probably to the Late III Period. 
Chief among them was a colledion of thirty pottery vases, lids, and bangles, some chert scrapers 
and weights, and pieces of mother-of-pearl and conch-shell objeds (VS 2468-96) which 
were found in the small room (26) in the N.W. corner of the house, 3|- to 5 feet below 
the surface. In Room 29 were found two small well-shaped faience vases (VS 2743), a highly 
glazed bangle of the same material (VS 2747 ; diameter 3^- inches) and a fine copper chisel 
in excellent preservation (VS 2745 ; length 3 inches). Another interesting antiquity which 
was recovered from this drudure was a double-axe-shaped objed of done ^ (VS 256, 
PI. eXXX, 35 ; length 7-4 inches, width 6-25 inches). A square boss seal of deatite (VS 955, 
PI. CX\ , 537)? with a line ot pidographs and a figure of a unicorn, was lying to the north of 
this building, and an oblong seal of the same material (VS 1082, PI. CXIII, 421) with a line 
of well-preserved pidographs at the N.E. corner. 

The small circular strudure with a projeding mouth (PI. LVIII, b) on one side in the 
closed lane to the ead of the building described above appears, as dated in connedion with 
a similar drudure uncovered in House VII in Sedion B of the HR Area, to have 
been a pottery kiln. It is circular in shape with a diameter of 6 feet and differs in this resped 
from the one in the HR Area which has an oval plan. The surrounding wall, which like that 
of its analogue in the HR Area consids of a single course of bricks, is now danding to a height 
of I ft. 9 in. A square tablet of copper (VS 1182) was found a little didance to the north of 
this drudure. 

Houses XXI and XXVI are built on the foundations of a large sdrudure of the 
Intermediate I Period, of which only the back or wesd wall has been exposed. House XXV 
faces towards the south and like No. XXIV^ has an open courtyard (47) in the front, the red 
of the interior being occupied by three rooms with an open passage and sdaircase in the N.E. 
corner, a row of chambers along the wed side, and two or three others between them. 
A second sdaircase with the usual small chamber beneath it, which may have done duty as 
a privq , occurs in the S.E. corner of the courtyard.^ High redangular niches are 
observable in the wails of some of the rooms. Of the minor antiquities found in this house 
the mod interesding was a fragmentary square boss seal (VS 1753, PI. CXII, 381) with a line 
of pidographs and the figure of a complex, composite monder with human head, horns and 

' Lsed by ftone workers for grinding the interiors of circular dishes, etc. Cf. p. 369 infra. [Ed.] 

2 The doorways shown in the plan m Room 46 and on the south side of Room 44 are doubtful. On the walls of 
Room 37, which are ffanding to a height of about 9 feet, are patches of clay plafler half-burnt to terra-cotta.— [E d.] 
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ears ot a bull, trunk and tusks ot an elephant, neck and toreleys ot a troat, and the hind part 
with leps and claws ot a tiger. It was found in Room 39. Other noteworthy objects were 
a copper spear-head (VS 1800), a slate palette (?) (VS 1853, PI. CXXX, 31), an oval pntterv 
vase with broad mouth (\"S 26“2), a ring stand of the same material (\'S 26~c, 

PI. LXXXIII, 59), which must have supported a jar with a round or pointed base, and a 
grinding sdone (VS 1925, PI. CXXX, 16). 

House XXVI is a smaller sdructure, which appears to be older than its neitrhbour to the 
north, and opens into a narrow allev on the east. There is no courtyard and the liuht must 
have been admitted into the rooms bv a narrow open corridor running down the middle ot 
the house and dividing it into two well-defined halves. The southern portion consists of 
four rooms and the other of seven, three of which at the back could only have been used for 
stores, etc.i Tlie house was remodelled at a later date when the original doorwavs were House 
bricked up to support the upper walls and some of the rooms provided with new partition remodelled at 
walls. Midway in the corridor lav two broken earthenware jars, one above the other, and to later date, 
the ea^t a small brick-lined reservoir with a drain, which ran out of the house throuirh the 
entrance on the easd and ultimately emptied itself into Lane 2. The upper one of the two 
jars referred to is smaller than the lower and of the size and shape of the modern Vnara. 

It was filled with earth. The lower jar contained, besides layers of clay, two oval vases of 
the same material, two jars with pointed bases, a terra-cotta bangle, an animal figurine and 
some human bones.- Other potterv vessels were secured trom the earlier stratum but hardly 
any from the later restored ftrubture. Other antiquities discovered in the house that deserve 
notice were a fragmentary square boss seal (VS 1573, PI. CIV, 27), with an incomplete line 
of pidtographs and figure of a unicorn, from Room 60, another broken seal of the same type 
and material and with the same device (VS 1819, PI. CVI, 85), a square yellow faience seal 
depidting a svaUika (VS i960, PI. CXIV, 513) from Room 61, an oblong copper tablet, 
with an elephant on one side and a line of pidtographs on the other (VS 2028, 

PI. CXVn, 1 1), a shallow copper lamp with a flat protruding lip (VS 1637), a flat-bottomed 
pottery beaker (VS 1509), and a painted potsherd adorned with chequers and foliage 
(VS 1596, PI. XCII, 9). 

The open space between Houses XXV and XXVI yielded five large and two small jars, 
one of which (\^S 2303) contained an objedt of lead, convex on one side and inlaid in the 
centre with a faience disc and a necking of tiny beads. 

House XXVII (Pi. LVni, c). — I have assigned this number to the site of a large building 
or buildings lying between Houses XX\ and XX\ I on the one side and Lane 5 on the other. 

It covers a space of 112 feet from north to south by 67 feet wide from easd to wesf, 
and includes a number of rooms disposed about a spacious open court. The rooms 
on the north, eaft, and south sides are in a much ruined condition, but the seven rooms on 
the wedf side are solidly built and dfanding to a fair height. They are all 10 feet wide 
internally save for the small chamber (66) at the Ts.W. angle, and one of them (/2) 
must have been more than 24 feet in length. Some of the doorways by which thev 
communicated one 'with the other or with the central courtyard and the lane on the 
wesd are well preserved and relatively broad. Strips of brick pavements are found in Rooms 
68 and 69, and outlets for water in others. 

This building belongs to the Intermediate III Period and, as the southern portion ot its 
central court was devoid of sdruftural remains, a trial trench, 30 feet long by i 7 feet wide 
(marked DDi in the plan), was sunk to examine the earlier strata lying underneath. The 
excavation soon revealed the existence of a deep infilling of sun-dried brick laid in regular 
I These rooms appear to have been filled in solid. — [I'-O-j ^ r. 87. 
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courses, which continued as far as 2 1 feet below the surface of the courtyard, where water was 
reached renderina; further diijging impossible. It was, however, evident that the virgin 
soil lay deeper down, as two or three objecds were tound at the depth ot i 8 teet. I'hesc were 
a terra-cotta figure of an animal (YS 3162), a cone of the same material (\'S 3164), and a molar 
tooth (VS 3163). 

A large number of other antiquities were found o!i the floor level of the building. Those 
tound in the courtvard included an interesding terra-cotta figure of a humpless bull of great 
artisdic merit (\'S 1539, PI. XC\dI, 23) and in good preservation save for the legs, which 
was h'ing to the south of the deep trench referred to, a well-made bearded head of 
a man (\’S 838) which was lying in front of Room “o, an ivory rod inscribed with 
a line of four picdographs (VS 873, PI. CXIV, 532), which was found close to the same spot, 
a fragmentary square boss seal of sdeatite (VS 1558, PI. CVIII, 1^3), on which a line of 
pictographs and upper part of the unicorn device remain, discovered at the northern end of 
the courtyard. Room 62 yielded a square boss seal of sdeatite (VS 823, PI. CIII, 3) with 
a line of piftographs and a unicorn, and the small room (66) a large colleftion of pottery 
vessels (VS 3174, PI. LXXX, 41, 44, and 32) including several goblets with pointed bases, 
small and large vases of different shapes and sizes, lids, cups, dishes, a wheel, the tapering 
stem of a bowl ot the kind believed to have been censers, etc. Charred bones were touncl 
sticking in some of these vessels.^ An ivory rod with piitdographs (VS 938, PI. CXIV, 333), 
similar to VS 873, PI. CXIV, 332 noticed above, but with cross-hatched ends, was recovered 
from Room 69, and a small pottery vase with a spout (VS 32 1 1) from Room 72. It may be 
noted that spouted jars are extremely rare both at Harappa and Mohenio-daro. 

Lasdly, mention should be made of a large colleftion of pottery vessels (V'S 791, 
PI. LXXIX, 18 ; LXXXI, 23 ; LXXXII, 33) which was found lying pell-mell on the 
floor of the courtyard in front of Rooms 69 to 7 1 (PI. LX, h).- The find included a large vase of 
fine technique, a plate 7^ inches in diameter, several small vases, one of which has two holes In the 
rim for suspension, the stem of a so-called offering-dish or censer, and several basketfuls of 
potsherds, some beautifully polished, others decorated with incised patterns. There was also 
what appeared to be part of the shell of a tortoise, i foot in length by 6 inches in width. 

A much larger and more interesding collection of pottery vessels (VS 720, PI. LXXXI, 
2~ and 39) than the one unearthed in the courtyard of House XXVII was found tightly 
packed in a small brick-lined and paved cesspit at the southern end of Lane 3. The cesspit, 
which stands in front of the stepped entrance to Room 72 in the house referred to, is 3 ft. 9 In. 
lon.g by 2 tt, 9 in. w'ide and was no doubt originally meant to receive the waste water from the well 
near by.^ T. he better preserved typical specimens comprised two oval vases with narrow pointed 
bases, four vases with rounded bodies and low flat teet, seven smaller ones ot the same type, 
fi\e beakers, fi\e jars with pointed bases, a small bulbous-bodied vase with narrow mouth 
and flat bottom, a tall jug-shaped vase with flat bottom, a plate, a ka-mandalu-^\vxp^A vase, 
a pedesdalled cup, a reel-shaped ring-sdand, and sixty-eight rings with sdraight sides to support 
vases, etc. The cesspit also yielded some terra-cotta animals, including a dog and a bird, 
two beads, a piece of copper, some pieces of chert, and a basketful of human bones. 

Another find of great interesd was made in Lane 3, a few feet to the north of the cesspit 

Ct. p. 83. there can be liiue doubt that this and the two foUowing groups of pottery, etc., were funerarv 
deposits. — [En.] 

- Cf. p. 83. 

I hi, ce-,p:t hid ot ^our-e long ,ince ceased to be used as such, when the funerary vessels and other objecls were 
deposited in it. See p. 83.— [Eu.] 
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mentioned above. It consisted of two large pottery jars (VS 127 ; diameter 2 ft. 6 in. and 
I ft. 6 in. respedfively) which had been badlv crushed by the weight of debris above them.' 

The smaller one contained an earthenware vase, a miniature beaker with flat bottom, 

a fragment of an unbaked clay tablet, a fragmentary terra-cotta do<t, part of a so-called censer, 

several terra-cotta bangles, several bones, pieces of charcoal, and a copper nail. The contents 

of the other jar included eleven complete vases of small size, several lids to match, eight 

terra-cotta figurines of rams, dogs, a cow, and a goat, pieces of wheels of the same material, 

two terra-cotta balls and figurines of men and women, broken beads, two chert flakes, a mother- 

of-pearl shell, human bones, charcoal, and a valuable sealing of yellow faience (VS 210, Sealing of 

PI. CXVI, 29). As will be seen from the line drawing in PL CX\TII, 1 1, this sealing; is an yellow faience 

oblong piece with a devotional scene on the front and a piclographic legend partly defaced showing male 

on the reverse. The scene on the obverse depidts a male deity seated on a couch or throne deity on couch. 

in the manner of an Indian yogi. The po^ure of the legs is, however, diifierent from that 

ordinarily prescribed for the various well-known asanas in which the yogi sits for his religious 

meditation. For instead of being crossed, so that the feet resb on opposite thighs, here the 

legs are laid flat on the throne with the soles of the feet touching each other. I he hands 

are damaged, but they appear to have rested on the knees. On either side of the central 

figure is a kneeling votarv with arms stretched out in supplication towards the central figure 

and with his head sheltered by the upraised hood of a snake.- The other face exhibits a 

pidtographic legend. The purpose of these jars with their very varied contents is not altogether 

clear, but the presence of human bones points to their being funerary urns. Similar jars Funerary urns. 

with smaller vessels, terra-cotta toys, etc., were found at my excavations at liarappa.''* 

In the same lane (Lane 5) to the ea^ of House XXXII were lying several animal bones. 


Block 5 

Block 5 comprised the partial remains, so far exposed, of two or three buildings (XX\ III, 

XXIX, and XXX) bordering the south side of I.ane 2 and Houses XXII, XXIV, and XXVI 
above described. They, however, yielded several valuable antiquities. 

House XXVIII Is of the Late II or III Period. 

House XXIX is of the same period as No. XXVIII. In this building a line of rooms 
adjoining the lane on the north has been more or less completely cleared. A button-shaped 
ear-ornament of faience (VS 63, PI. CLII, 14) adorned with a lozenge-shaped pattern enclosed 
in a circle and the rope pattern round the edge was found in Room 6, and a square boss seal 
of sdeatite (VS 59, PI. CX, 315) with a line of piefographs and a well-engraved short-horned 
bull feeding at a trough, in Room 8. One of the signs at one end of the legend resembles 
a man carrying baskets suspended from a pole over his shoulders. The entrance way between 
Rooms 7 and 9 yielded a large cylindrical pottery vessel with a flat bottom (VS 206, 

PL LXXXIII, 3),’ which was standing on the floor below the level of the lowest step of the 
^aircase. It contained a large oval jar and fragments of smaller ones. 

House XXX . — So far as exposed, this house consists of an open courtyard (13) along the 
north wall with some eight rooms on the remaining three sides. The main entrance appears 
to have been on the north side, but no traces of it have survived. A find of much mteresf 
and dating from the Late II or III Period was made in the narrow room (i i), 5 feet below the 

surface, "it consisted of seven copper a.xes or celts and three dishes of the sime Copperases 

. . and dishes. 

1 See p 87 " n.prj, p. 68, tor a t'urrhcr reteronce to thi; heacne.— ■_! ■’ 

^ See suprj, p. 87 . — [Ed.] 
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material corroded and sduck tog-ether (VS 1450), which weighed i lb. betore cleaning 
(PI. CXXXVIII, 1-3, 5, and 6, and PI. CXXXIX, 1-4). The axes are of two types, viz. 
a short and broad tvpe with a nearly semi-circular cutting edge and a longer and narrower 
varietv with the cutting edge but slightly rounded. The length varies trom 6V inches to 
9J inches, the sides are straight or splayed, and there are no projections or holes tor hatting. 
It is difficult to say if they were made by casding or hammering ; perhaps both methods 
were employed, that is, the edges were hammered out after the plain blades had been casd. 
Copper axes of this kind have been found at several places in northern India and one colleclion 
of them which was unearthed in 1 8 ■;’0 at Gungeria in the Balaghat districd ot the Central 
Provinces, exhibits a striking resemblance with those found at Mohenjo-daro.' The dishes 
found with the axes under notice are 3! inches in diameter. 


Block 6 

Here two fragmentary ^ruefures of mouldering bricks and of the Late Period (XXXI - 
and XXXII) and a portion of an earlier one to the north have so far been disclosed. The 
former stands some 8 feet above the level of Lane 5. 

In House XXXI only two small rooms have survived. The front room has, in the 
north wall, an outlet of channelled bricks like those noticed in the privies in House XLIX 
in HR Area, Seftion B, which fell into a pottery jar fixed in the floor of the lane dividing 
this sdrudure from No. XXXII. The well in Room i, which has a fine-jointed 
brick pavement around it, was cleared out to the water level. It was sunk originally in the 
Early or Intermediate Period, and the square parapet wall at its top was added when the later 
slrucdure was eredted on the site. 

House XXXH, of the Late III Period, comprises a small open court (6), four small 
chambers on the easP, and two on each of the north and south sides. There is also a small 
bath between Rooms 4 and 5. 

The tour rooms (12 to 15) to the north of the house jusp noticed belonged to a solidly 
built sbrudure contemporary' with the large building (XXVII) across the lane. The well- 
paved room (13) provided with a drain was a bath. At the S.W. corner, on either side 
of a drain, were lying two large sPore jars (VS 207), one of which contained smaller pottery 
vessels of sorts. 


Block 7 

In the large rectangular space to the west of Lane 4 and north of Lane 3, one large 
sPructure has been exposed at the east end and a compact group of five smaller ones at the 
other end. The intervening space has so far revealed no strudtural remains. 

House XXXIIJ, which was entered by one or possibly two doorways from Lane 4, 
where the skeletons described above were found, appears originally to have embraced a space 
of some 65 feet in length from north to south by some 58 feet from eaft to we^. The 
N.E. and S.\\ . corners are, however, much ruined, and it is difficult to decide if the 
northern poitlon formed part of this house. If it did, the whole of the original building 
on this site musb be assigned to the Intermediate Period, to which Rooms 6 to 8 are to be 

* Cf. pp, 35 and 493 ff. 

2 The northern part of XXXI appears to be of Late III Period. The walls (much deeper down) on the south 
are ot Intermediate III or possibly II, — [En.] 
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attributed. 1 I he southern portion comprising Rooms i to 5 is badlv built. Room 4 
contains a well with a drain to carry off wasde water and the one to the north of Room ^ is 
a bath with a separate drain ot its own. An architectural feature worth recording is the stvle 
ot consfruhfion of the south outer wall, whose facing consists of courses of bricks laid flat, 
alternating with others laid on edge. The minor antiquities included a small square b(rss 
seal ot sdeatite (\ S 1666, PI. CVHI, ly") found 3 ft. 6 in. below the surface in Room 
an oblong bar of copper (VS 2109), and a finger-ring of the same material (VS aqi";). The 
excavation inside Room 7 (DDIV) was deepened and revealed the facd that its walls, which 
are standing to a total height of 2 2 feet, were rebuilt twice. The lower portions belong to the 
Intermediate Period and the upper portions which are disdinguished bv their relative thinness 
to the Late Period.- The doorways ot both periods are in the north wall, one above the 
other, the later threshold being some 10 feet above its predecessor. A large number of 
minor antiquities were found in this room, which are useful for chronological classification. 
They included a terra-cotta ram’s head with well-made incised horns (\'S 2667, PI. XC\'II, 4) 
and six triangular plaques of the same material (VS 2668), found 4 ft. 5 in. below the surface ; 
two painted potsherds (VS 3038) and two pottery vases ot small size (\’S 3040), 14 feet below 
the surface ; four painted potsherds (VS 31 13), two triangular clay plaques (\'S 3115, 3116) 
three terra-cotta bangles (VS 3008), five other fragments of painted pottery (VS 3097), and 
two pieces of perforated pottery (VS 3099), found 15 feet below the surface ; several painted 
potsherds (VS 3050 and 3052) including two of a polychrome vase, three clay plaques ot 
a triangular shape (VS 3153) and a square boss seal of sdeatite (VS 3154, PI. CVH, I3'7) 
which came to light 1 8 feet below the surface. A part of the seal is broken off and the extant 
portion has a line of three pidlographs and a unicorn, of which the head is missing. One 
foot below this level were lying three triangular clay plaques (VS 3178), and two small 
pottery vases with rims (VS 3 1 79) ; and 20 ft. 4 in. below the surface, a corroded copper nail 
broken in twm pieces (VS 3208). 

The five houses, XXXIV to XXXVIII,® were served by a side alley which led away 
northward from Lane 3 opposite the N.W. corner of House XXVII. The southern 
end of this lane was blocked up at a later date, but the northern sedion continued in use and 
Is didinguished in the plan by a long dretch of a covered drain to the west of House XXXVL 
These buildings were originally ereded in the Intermediate Period, but much altered and added 
to at a subsequent date. They were also only partially explored in 1 924-5, so that it is possible 
to give only a general Idea of their arrangement, etc. 

House XXXIV appears to have comprised a row of rooms along Lane 3. Only one of 
these rooms (10) with a narrow alley (9) to the north has so far been exposed. A thick copper 
slab, part of a blade-axe (VS 3185, PI- CXXXIX, 9; length 6-2 Inches, thickness 0-45 in.), 
w'as found in this room. 

House XXXV measures 47 feet north to south by 27 feet easd to wesd. In the Inter- 
mediate Period it was entered from the lane on the wesd but the doorway was bricked up 
at a later date owing to the rise in the level of the interior. The existing plan shows two tair- 
sized rooms on the south, two others on the north, and a courtyard with a daircase in the 
middle. The ^aircase, which is 3 feet wide, is much ruined. 

^ As it now Elands, the northern part of this house is earlier than the reA It comprises throe clear strata, viz. ; — 
Intermediate I from surface to depth of 3 or 4 feet; Intermediate II to 9 or 10 tcct, and Intermediate III 
to 21 feet. — [E d.] 

^ See, however, preceding note. — [E d.] 

3 The author’s division of these remains into five small houses is far from convincing. It seem^ more lAely that 
they constituted one large house, undivided by any supposed lane. [Ed.] 
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House XXXri . — Only the west outer wall has been exposed over a length of some 
53 feet. The position of its entrance is, however, definitely indicated by a well-built covered 
drain which has been traced for a considerable distance towards the north. 

House XXXril . — This structure and its neighbour to the south (XXXVlll) also faced 
towards the lane referred to. To judge trom some deep digging undertaken in this lane, 
the outer walls of these buildings will be found to be standing to considerable heights. At 
present we only see their later restorations. The only noteworthy feature of No. XXXVTI 
is a covered drain which runs in an oblique line across the eastern portion of the courtyard. 
The four or five rooms to the north are only 4J feet wide. There is nothing of Interest to 
be recorded about House XXXtTII. 

Lane 3 to the south of Block 7 is exceedingly narrow in the portion adjoining 
House XXXIII, where It is only some 2 feet wide. At the western end it is broader. It is 
rendered interesting by the discovery in it of a particularly large and shapely earthenware 
vase (VS 1080), which was lying on its side to the south of House XXXI\h The vase 
was broken into many pieces but has been completely restored. It is 2 ft. 6 in. high, has a 
narrow mouth, broad bulging body, and a pointed base. 

Lane 2 also yielded several valuable antiquities, chief among which are eight seals, a copper 
spear-head, and two copper ^atuettes in the round (VS 1575, PI. CLIX, ii and 12), one of 
which is if inches high and appears to represent a dancing-girl. The other (height 2^ inches) 
is a horned male figure.^ These figures were lying 5 ft. 6 in. below' the surface between 
Houses XV and XXII. The seals include a square boss seal of steatite (V^S 349, PI. CIV, 39) 
depicting a line of pidographs and a figure of a unicorn, a similar seal (VS 1673, PI. CIX, 238) 
with the upper part broken off, five other seals of the same type, material, etc. (VS 1779, 
PI. CVI, 104 ; 1799, PI. CIV, 19 ; 1961, PI. CVIII, 148 ; 2262, PI. CIX, 225 ; 2372, 
PI. CVIII, 172, and a redangular seal (VS 2100, PI. CXIII, 465) with, as usual with this 
class, a line of pictographs only. 

^ This little statuette was stolen from the museum at Mohenjo-daro by a partv of visitors, before there was even 
time to clean it. — [E d.] 
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P ROVISIONALLY, the buildings of the DK Area, which was excavated by 
Mr. K. N. Dikshit, have been divided into three periods, which can be distinguished 
more or less clearly one from another by the quality of the masonry. Throughout 
this chapter these periods and the strata corresponding with them will be termed Late, 
Intermediate, and Early. 

The Late or uppermosT; stratum consisfs mainly of buildings whose masonry is vasdly 
inferior to that of the Intermediate ; and in the quality of its masonry this in turn is interior 
to the Early. Thus, as far as our experience goes, the buildings ot the lowest levels are the 
besd ; there was a sdeady degradation in the art of building as the levels of the mounds rose.^ 


Section A (Pis. LXI, LXVI, and LXVH, b) 

Block I 

Chambers i, 2, and 3 in Block i seem to have formed one large room in the Inter- 
mediate Period, though they were separate in earlier days, and no entrance is now to be seen. 
The tw'o chambers to" the easd (Nos. 4 and 5) have as yet been only partially cleared. 

During the Intermediate and probably also in the Early Period, the buildings in 
Section A were divided into two groups by a fairly wide sdreet running from easd to wesd 
and then diverging in a north-weiferly diredlion (PI. LX\ II, b'). And here, as in most ot 
the Afreets and lanes of Mohenjo-daro, a well-construhted drain of the Intermediate Period 
received channels from the houses on either side. The slope of this drain is towards the 
ea^ and the average height ot its cover is 4-5 Let below datum.- The walling on either 
side of this street is of considerable height, especially on the southern side, where it still stands 
as much as 1 1 feet above the drain. The top of the wail on the northern side ot the ^reet is 
about I foot lower, and on both sides the walls diminish in height to east and wesd. 


Block z (PI. LXVI, a) 

The mosd interesting feature of this block is Chamber 3, which is fairly well preserved Paving and weU. 
and carefully paved withljricks measuring 10 by 5'“5 “iches laid flatwise. An exceptionallv 


1 As ftated hy Mr. Mackay, the co-ordination ot' these strata with the Late, Intermediate, and Lar.y strVui in 
other parts of the site is provisional oniy. Mv own impression is that several ot the buiijmg, designated “ Intermediate 

in this chapter wiil eventual'/ prove to be ot the Late III Period. [Eo.] 

2 The highest part of the steening of a well situated in Section C, Block It (-ee Pi. LXIl), has been selected a.- the 
datum level for the whole of the DK Area. This datum level is l6z-7 feet above mean .-ea-Icvcl. 
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small but very caretullv built well in the N.E. corner of the room i; onlv i ft. lo in. 
in diameter.^ The wedge-shaped bricks of which this well is Lonstriictcd arc lo inches 
long by 2- 25 inches thick, with one end 3 inches wide and the othei- 4-; inches wide. At 
a di^ance of 10 inches from the inner edge of the well there is a circular edtrin^ of bricks 
laid on edge lengthwise ; these are shaped with the inner surface slightlv conc.ive and the 
outer surtace convex, so as to produce as regular a circle as possible. 1 he top of this edging 
is about 4 inches above the coping. The wall to the east of this well now stands 2 ft. i in. 
above the paving of the room, which is about 3 inches above the top of the well and slopes 
towards its S.E. corner. The top ot the well, the pavement, and the walls around belong 
to the Late Period. 

What little remains of Chambers 8 and 9 consists chieflv of stretches of pavement, - 
made of bricks laid on edge. This paving has settled badly in places ; it was laid on a mud- 
filling, with which here, as elsewhere, the spaces between walls of the Intermediate and Early 
Periods were filled in to make a substantial foundation for walls above. The walls of these 
rooms, which, like the pavement, were of the Late Period, have disappeared on the north 
and N.W. sides, and w'e do not, therefore, know their acdual dimensions. 

Chamber 2 (PI. LXVI, a) was a large and clearly an important apartment, 1 2 feet wide 
and over 25 feet long. Its walls are fairly well preserved, except to the wesd and north-west, 
where they have nearly disappeared. The eastern wall of the chamber, its besP preserved 
portion, now ftands 3-6 feet high. The floor here, also, was made of bricks laid on a mud- 
filling with their axes running parallel with the length of the chamber. Owing to subsidence 
the level of the floor is slightly irregular.® 

On close examination it is evident that the bricks used for the walls and floor of 
Chamber 2 were taken from various earlier buildings in the mound. Two sizes, measuring 
II by 5 by 2-25 inches and 10 by 5 by 2-5 inches, respectively, were used in quite haphazard 
manner. Both walls and paving belong to the Late Period. 

To the south of Chamber 2 are the remains of another, 28 feet long and considerably 
wider. Only a very small portion of its southern wall now sPands— to a height of a little 
over 3 ft. 6 in. Its pavement has entirely disappeared ; only the mud-filling on which it rented 
remains. 


Chambers 4, 5, and 6 may once have been a long passage which was subdivided, but 
so much brick has been removed that the arrangement here is not at all clear. MoCt of the 
walls at the east and wesP of this passage are of the Late Period resPing on masonry of 
Intermediate date. 

The walls of Chamber 10 are entirely of the Intermediate Period, but remains of a 
pavement of Late date resP upon the top of a filling.® 

Room 7 w^as more deeply excavated by Mr. Dikshit, to find what lay beneath the overlying 
pavement of the Late Period. The mud-brick filling was removed to a depth of 8 feet and 
a complete chamber cleared with a blocked-up doorway in its N.W. corner This chamber 
IS ot course of the Intermediate Period and if its filling had been entirely’ removed, walling 
ot a sPiIl ^rher date wmuld doubtless have been found beneath. At one time a pavement of 

the Late P^enod overlay this chamber and traces of walling of this period sPill remain on its 
eastern and southern sides. 


that 


To the easP of this portion of the site, the mound slopes sPeeply down, with the result 
only walling of the Intermediate Period is left with remains of a sPill earlier date beneath. 


® The coping is S-i feet above datum. 

® The floor averages 7-6 feet above datum. 


» Averaging 8-3 feet above datum. 

level of the paving is 8*3 feet above datum. 
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Block 3 

I'he huildinws on the northern side of the street need further examination, thou^rh cnouirh 
has been cleared for the size of their chambers and the thickness of their wails to indicate 
that they were of considerable importance. All the wails here are of the Intermediate Period 
with the exception of fragments of pavement and some isolated patches of masonry of the 
Late Period, which will have to be removed to allow of this region being turther explored. 

From here the mound slopes gradually to the north and, as the masonry of later date 
thins out, we find w'ell-defined chambers with doorways complete. And here such details 
as the raisincr of the level of a doorw'av in Chamber 6 show us that the Intermediate Period 

O - 

W'as of fairly lone duration. The lower sill ot this doorway is 2 feet below the one above it 
and one of its jambs stands over 1 2 teet high. 


Block 4 (PI. LXVI, b) 


Room 3 in Block 4 has two well-preserved doorw'ays in the northern and weTern walls, 
with their sills at the same level ^ and their jambs averaging 5-I feet high. Both 
these doorways and the walls of the chamber belong to the Intermediate Period. The 
former were blocked up in ancient days, but w'hether this was done in the same period or later 
is not known. Room 3 once led into Passage 2, which seems to have been a narrow lane. 
Its walls belong to the Intermediate Period, and it has been blocked up at its ea^ern end by 
a wall roughly built of bricks laid on edge, which presumably dates trom the Late Period. 
A deep cutting shows that the southern wall of this passage, which is some 6 feet high, resfs 
upon an earlier wall.^ 

Chamber 4 has not yet been entirely cleared, but there is a well-preserved pavement » 
to the south of it (No. 5), which together with remnants of walls around it appears to be of the 
Late Period. The tops of these late walls are on the same level as the surface of this portion 
of the mound.* 

Farther to the north. Room i still awaits the removal of its mud-filling, but that it is 
a chamber is proved by the remains of a rectangular pier, 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. " in. in dimensions, 
whose foundations descend to a considerable depth, showing that it belongs to the original 
plan of the building. “ Here the excavations end, but it is hoped to explore the ^ruefures 
of the Intermediate and Early Periods thoroughly when the masonry that overlies them has 
been removed. 

It is difficult to understand the meaning ot the building of Late date at the top of this 
little hill. Mr. Dikshit suggests that it is a shrine, which it may well be, especially if we take 
into consideration the fa£l that it was placed on an eminence which isolated it somewhat trom 
the buildings below it. The thick, well-built w'alls coupled with the careful laying of the 
pavements of bricks placed on edge indicate that it was no ordinary building. Unfortunatelv , 
very little of it remains ; for it was not proteded from the elements by being overlaid by later 
buildings. As it is customarv for shrines and temples ot successive periods to be built on 
the same site, "we may eventually find another building of the same nature but better preserved 
in the Intermediate level below. 


1 7’9 feet below datum. 

® 8-3 feet below datum. 

^ The top ot this pier lies 2-7 feet below datum ; 


- The top of the lower \sall is ic-i feet below datum. 
* 2-1 feet below datum, 
its foundations have not yet been reached. 
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Section' B (Pis. LXII, LX\ III, and I. XIX) 

This scftion is of especial interest, as it consisds alniosl: entirelv of buildings of the Late 
Period, some of which are in a tair sdate ot preservation. 

In other parts of Mohenjo-daro the houses of the Late Period are for the mosd part 
badly denuded, partly owing to the faft that they have lacked the {M'otedion of sdill 
later" buildings superimposed upon them, and partly because of their thin walls and very 
Inferior masonrv. The discoverv of a tolerably well preserved series of houses and buildings 
of the Late Period in the DK Area was specially welcome and helps considerably in the study 
of the various phases ot the Indus \ alley culture. 

It will be noticed in the plan that mosd of the walls of these houses are comparatively 
thin. Thev were also badly built ; so much so that some have fallen down, undoubtedly 
from this cause. The bricks were placed in the queeresl positions, some on edge, 
others showing their flats ; joints gape and have been left unbroken in many places. This kind 
of masonry illustrates the great deterioration that had taken place In the art of building since 
the preceding period ; the difference in ftyle of the masonry of the two periods is at once 
evident even to the casual eye. 


Block I 

At the extreme south of this seftion there Is a small group of buildings, which appear 
to be the remains of one or more houses (I). Their outer walls have not been cleared, and there 
is comparatively little of interest about them, except for a well-paved room in the extreme 
N.E. corner, close to a much weathered flight of ^eps. The pavement of the room 
was made of bricks laid flatwise, and slopes slightly towards the S.E. corner.^ At 
the N.E. corner of the block the walls ^and some 4 feet high and there is a well- 
preserved doorway in the middle of the northern side.^ 


Block 2 (Pis. LXVni and LXIX, « and b) 

This block of buildings possesses several features not met with in other parts of 
Mohenjo-daro. In the S.E. corner there is a mo^ interesfing apartment (No. i), 
an Irregularly shaped room subdivided by four walls in such a way as to leave three long 
narrow aisles, each 2 ft. 3!^ In. wide, and a shorter cross-aisle, i ft. 10 in. wide, in the middle 
(PI. LXIX, b'). The average height of these four walls is roughly 4 feet. A single band 
of bricks laid on edge forms a dado-line about 4 feet high around the room, the thickness of 
these bricks forming a kind of shelf ® at about the same height as the partition walls. And 
this brings us to an interesting theory. 

If, as is possible, the niche in the southern wall of this chamber (it can be seen below the 
squatting figures in PI. LXIX, b, and was loosely blocked up w'hen found) is a flue by which heat 
was circulated through the aisles beneath a floor whose level corresponded with the dado-line 
just described, then the whole chamber may once have been a hammani, or bath, 

* ic-6 fi-ct above datum level. - Its siil is 11-7 feet above datum. 

Tl'ii.s is 8-9 tcot abo'. e datum. 
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with a hypocaubt beneath' — a possibility which is supported bv the fach that bome of the 
surrounding walls are decorated with ornamental masonrv. In the northern and western 
walls ot this room the bricks are arranged in one or two courses ot bdretchers alternatino; with 
a course of uprights, a decorative arrangement which was presumablv not intended to be 
plasfered (PI. LXXVII, 5). The entrance to this chamber was probably from the south, 
where a bye-lane, not yet excavated, seems to have led to the main sfreet on the wesd ot the 
block. Its lofty southern wall is, it should be noted, of the Intermediate Period ; both this 
and the easdern wall were evidently re-used. 

The fine steatite ^atue illustrated in PL XCVIII was found in one of the passages below Statue, 
the floor level. This could hardly have been the place for such an object : it probably rolled 
here when the walls fell in. 

Block 2 is bounded on its easdern side bv a long wall, which was built in sections and ib 
of surprising thinness considering its length. On its other side the lon'j: trial trench “ D ” 
was cut to tesd the ground between Sections B and C, the latter ot which wall shortly be 
described. The foundations of this wall are at a depth as vet not ascertained. 

A curious feature ot Courtyard 3 is a brick pier, 4 tt. 6 in. st^uare, whose hollow' Column, paving, 
interior was filled with rubble (PI. LXVIII, ci). The tacing walls ot this pier are but one and stairway, 
brick thick,i and it is surrounded on three sides by a pavement, which has a border of bricks 
laid on edge. It is possible that there was once a room here whose northern and eastern 
walls have entirely disappeared. The wall to the south of the pavement stands about 
3 ft. 6 in. high above the pavement ; and there is quite a thick wall to the wesd, on the other 
side of which are the remains of a stairway, 3 ft. 7 in. wdde, with treads 8 inches wide and 
7-5 inches high. A narrow landing in the middle of this stairw'ay is a very unusual feature 
at Mohenjo-daro (PI. I.XVIII, b).^ 

From immediately north of this sdairwav a drain, whose channel is 8-5 inches wide and Drain. 

7 inches deep and covered with bricks laid flatwdse, runs westwards into the street between 
Blocks 2 and 3. This drain probably served to carry off water from Chambers i and 2. 

There is also a staircase on the eastern side of Room 5, and it is possible that, as it is so Staircase, 
close to the stairway above described, it really belonged to the house next door. This latter 
Stairway is now only 4 ft. 6 in. high.^ A little ablution place in the southern portion of this Ablution place, 
room lias an exceptionally well-preserved pavement sloping slightly to the N.E., made ot 
bricks measuring 9-7 bv 5 inches, laid flatwise.* The Late Period wall on the eastern side 
of this ablution place stands the highest. In its southern end there is a slit, 3 tt. 10 in. high, 
which may have served to carry off water.® The remaining walls appear to belong to the 

Intermediate Period. _ 

The southern end of Room 7, which has remarkably thick walls, apparently of the Beam-holes. 

Intermediate Period, is blocked up by very' thin and badly' laid masonry’. The eastern wall is 
exceptionally well-preserved ; in it there still remain three square beam-holes for the roof. 

The foundations of all the walls of this chamber are at a considerable depth and probably 
rest on masonry of the Early Period.® It is just possible that the upper courses of the eastern 


* Its base is ii-8 feet above datum. 

" The present top of the sfainvay is 12-5 feet above datum, and its landing io-6 and ba>e 8-3 feet above datum, 
respeclivelv. 

3 The present height of its summit is 12-3 feet above datum. 

4 lowc^ part of the slope is 9*3 lect above datum. 

® Or, perhaps, as a window. Cf. p. 16. — [En.] 

« The top of the eastern wall is now 13-8 feet, and the bases of its beam-holes i f2 teet above datum. 
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and weslern walls of this chamber were added at a later date, as they arc at about the same 
level as the adjacent brickwork ot the Late Period. It so, they were added skiltully, since 
the walls show no traces of having been raised. 

A comparatively thick wall, mainly of the Intermediate Period, upon whose northern end 
masonry of a later date was superimposed, separates the apartments jusd described from 
a series of rooms in the wesfern portion of Block 2. The latter are, however, rather indefinite 
owing to numerous alterations and reconktruclions, to say nothing of the damage done bv 
brick-robbers. 

A dairway (8), 4 ft. 5-5 in. wide, of which five treads, each 9-5 inches wide and 7-5 inches 
high, now remain, is associated with a curious square condruiffion in the sdreet. This latter 
is a later addition and was perhaps intended to keep the roadway, which, as in all easdern cities, 
would have risen bv the accumulation of rubbish, from encroaching on the sdeps.^ 

A little to the easd of this sdairw'av, another flight in Chamber 9, with but four treads left, 
now dands only 3-35 feet high. 

Block 2 was apparently made up of two or more buildings separated by a drain which 
at one time probably lay below a narrow lane running easd and west. It is unlikely that such 
a large and well-built drain as this would have been placed beneath the rooms of houses, where 
it would be difficult to remove its covering bricks to clean it. The absence, however, of thick 
house walls along the eadern end of the southern side of the lane has to be accounted for, as 
well as a total absence of walling on the northern side ; but it is quite possible that they were 
removed by brick-thieves. The thick dreet wall on the wedern side of the block appears 
to belong entirely to the Intermediate Period. The later walls that once dood upon it have now 
disappeared, as, indeed, have mod of the walls in the interior of the block, leaving only 
unintereding details such as pavements and foundations, which are far from being well- 
preserved. 


Block 3 (PI. I.XVIII, r and cT) 

The wide space between Blocks 2 and 3 has not yet been excavated, as it was used as 
a path for the basket-boys, but there is no doubt that it was an exceptionally wide dreet, 
averaging 29 feet in breadth. 

Block 3 is on the whole well defined and is made up of the remains of four separate 
houses. Along its southern side there is a narrow dreet (No. i), 7 feet wide, which was 
blocked up at its easdern end by a thin wall of the Late Period. Below this wall and separated 
from it by a distance of roughly 5 feet, there is a second blocking, 3 feet high, which appears 
to date from the Intermediate Period. 

to On both sides of the dreet the foundations of the walls are very deep. On the top of 

the northern wall, which is no less than 14 ft. 4 in. high and is of the Intermediate Period, 
was built the southern wall of the Late Period House V.* 

The Intermediate wall dands in turn upon a dill earlier wall belonging to the Early 
Period.* The arrangement of bricks in this very early masonry is unexpeftedly similar to 
that sometimes seen in the Late Period.^ 


^ This stairway is now 3-5 feet high and its top in; feet above datum. 

* Its foundations are at a ievcl of 5 feet above datum. 

* The top of this lowest wall is 9-4 feet below datum. « See PL LXXVII, 1,3, and 5. 


1 he southern wall or this narrow street was also raised durins; the Late Period, the 
foundations of the [.ate walling being very much on the same level as those of the corresponding 
wall opposite to it. There are, however, no indications on the w.ill below of more than one 
period and we must, therefore, conclude that all the masonry below the foundations of the 
Late wall belongs to the Intermediate Period. 

Mr. Dikshit found it impossible to excavate deeper in this sdreet, as the high battered Battering, 
walls on either side might have collapsed through earth pressure. A total depth of 19 teet 
below" the surface of the ground was reached, i.e., a level of 1 1 feet below datum. 

The lower portions of the walls of this street belong to the Intermediate Period ; thev are Dimensions of 
built of bricks of different sizes, measuring 10-25 bv 5 by 2-25 inches, 10-75 S 
2-25 inches, and ii by 5-5 by 2-5 inches. Intermingled quite haphazard. 

The southernmost house of Block 3 has very clearly defined rooms, and a sfairway once Kiln refuse as 
led to the roof from Room 3. Only six treads remain and the sfairwav now* sfands 4 ft. 5 in. foundations, 
high.’- The foundations of the walls of this house w-ere found by Mr. Dikshit to rcsf on 
brick-kiln refuse and not diredtly upon the w'alling ot the Intermediate Period below, which 
was met with at the average level of 2-6 feet above datum.- 

This house was roughlv built and its w-alls, w-ith the exception ot the one tacing the 
main street on the eaft, are verv thin — almost too thin, one would think, to carry a second 
ktorev, which there must have been, unless the stairway led to the root of the house. Room 2 
w-as remarkably long and narrow, measuring 18 ft. i in. by only 5 ft. 4 in. w"ide ; the doorways 
Into Rooms 2 and 5 ^till remain.® 

The house next door (VI) is also w"ell preserved, but the entrance is not apparent, although Niches and 
the walls are fairly high (PI. LXVIII, c). And to reach Room ii it seems to have been buttresses, 
necessary to pass through Rooms 7, 8, 9, and 10. The three niches in the wesfern wall of 
the house are unusual, for their sills are at a level of 7- 1 feet above datum, i.e., 2-5 feet higher 
than the sill of the door betw'een Chambers 8 and 9. The w'alls of this house were very 
badly built and threaten to fall- — a contingency which was evidently feared at the time of 
occupation, for three buttresses were built inside the house againkt its southern wall. The 
present average height ot the walls of this house is 2 ft. 2 in. above the sills of the doors. 

The third house in the row (VII) was very much altered and its walls are so dilapidated 
owing to defective foundations that its arrangement is not as clear as that of the two houses 

ju^ described. . 

What may be a fourth house, much altered and with no very noteworthy teatures, WcU. 
completes the frontage ot Block 3 oti the main ^reet of this quarter. But there is ample 
room on the western side of the block for more houses which doubtless lie beneath the 
unexcavated ground on that side ; Chambers 15, 16, and 17 certainly belong to yet another 
house (VI 1 1 )^ The long wall at the north of Block 3 also suggests that further houses he 
on this side skirting a narrow lane (30); ^be entrance of which there was a public well in 
a small chamber carefully paved with brick.* The diameter of this well is 4 ft. i in. and it 
was lined with wedge-shaped bricks, which it is impossible to measure owing to their partial 
de^lruaion by salt. The original kleening of the well was a little over 6 inches above the 


1 Its present top is 12-3 feet above datum. 

2 I exclude the southern wall which certainly rested on Intermediate Period masonr.', 

® The tops of the walls of this house vary between io-2 and 1 1-6 feet above datum and their bases bef.vcen 

4-8 and 5-1 feet above datum. 

* The pavement is at a level of 7 feet above datum. 
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surroundino- pavement. The walls of the well-chamber arc vcrv dilapidated, and here and 
there thev have entirely collapsed. 

The southern wall of Lane 30 descends to a considerable depth and in places its 
foundations are built in secdions and in the ornamental manner that is especially common in 
work of the I.ate Period. The bricks are placed on their ends, showing: cither their flats 
or eds;es between double courses ot either headers or sfrctchers. 


Block 4 (PI. LXVHr, b and d) 

Block 4, which is apparently inade up of seven or eight houses, faces on the same sdreet 
as Block 3 and on the same side of it. The opposite side of the sdreet has yet to be excavated. 

The firsd house bevond the well (IX) is self-contained and has five rooms and a large 
courtvard. The latter (2~) was subdivided bv a partition wall built at a later date into two 
portions (XTs. 27 and 29). The entrance from the sdreet musd have been placed near the 
S.E. corner of the house, where the wall is very low.^ Fortunately, the doors inside 
the house are more or less intadl and we are able to see how they were arranged. 

The second house of the block (X) is about the same size, but it was so badly built that 
its walls had to be buttressed in several places, chiefly along the northern wall (PI. LXV^III, b). 
A drain that formerly led from this house to a ^reet drain was found at the level of 5-5 feet 
above datum. It communicated through the wall with a little washing-up place in 
Chamber 24. 

It is possible that what are apparently the next two houses (XI and XII) were in reality 
one large square building. As is seen in the plan, the walls are more substantial, though again 
very badly built. The large courtyard (or chamber) 10 was paved with bricks laid flatwise, 
of which only portions ktill remain.- To the west of this courtyard are a room (No. 7) 
and a small bathroom, whose pavement is at praftically the same level as that of the court. 

There is another bathplace whose walls now' ^and i ft. 2 in. above its pavement® in 
the S.E. corner of Chamber 17 ; it communicates through a small aperture in its 
eastern w'all with a soak-pit in the ^reet outside. This soak-pit measures 2 feet by i ft. 4-5 in. 
and its sides are only half a brick in thickness. The drain enters the pit at a distance of 
6 inches below the top. The corners of this house average 5 feet high from their 
foundations. 

A masonry bench built in the sdreet againsd the eastern wall of this building sugge^s 
that its owner or tenant was a shop-keeper. To the north of the bench and at about the same 
level there is the base of a large jar, and to the easd of it traces of a brick drain 
which communicates wfith the house by subsidiary drains. 

There appear to be two small houses (XIII and XIV) at the N.E. corner of the 
block. The one adually on the corner seems to be self-contained, w'ith two rooms only, 
and may have been used as a lock-up shop. The sill of a doorway leading to the sdreet is well 
preserved. But it should be noted that the thick w'all that separates it from the next house 
(XI\^ to the west is now' so low at its northern end that a doorwav may once have 
exisded there. 


' The door-sili would have been about 8 feet above datum level. 

The average level of this pavement is 5-8 feet above datum, 

' 5-2 feet above datum. 


3 


5-1 feet above datum. 
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At the S.E. corner of Chamber 3 (House XIII; there is a small bathroom (?) Bathroom and 
sery roughly paved with bricks laid flatwised A brick-lined pit beneath its floor drain, 
((unmunicates through an aperture in the caslern wall with a soak-pit in the street and 
exentually with a drain, 'i'hc depth of the soak-pit is 3 ft. 6 in. ; its sides are but half a brick 
in tliukness. 

'1 he hou w (Xl\ ) to the west oi that just described was paved throughout with bricks Dado, 
laid on edge.- On some of its walls there are the remains of a dado made bv lavimi 
two courses ot bricks on their longer edges ‘ihowing tlie flats. I'he walls with which the 
hugest loom has been partially partitioned reach tlie average level of 3 ft. 3 in. above the 
pavement. 

'I hat the building to the west ot it was an annexe to 1 louse X\' is suggested bv the verv 
wide doorway between, whose jamlis are well-preserved, the highest standing 2 ft. h in. above 
its sill.-* 1 he southern and western i-ooms of tins house (XV) are not \et completelv cleared, 
but it is hoped to finish them shortlv. 

Including their foundations ■* the walls ot Block 4 average a little over 3 feet high. 

Only' tw'o rooms have been cleared in Hou-se X\’I (Nos. 9 and 14), more of which mu-A Staircase, 
lie beneath the soil to the west. On the eastern side <rt Room 9 there are the remains ot 
a staircase with three treads, each measuring i i inches high and 5 inches wide. Room 14 
I has been divided into two very small compartments by means ot a partition w-all. 

The walls of the apartments (18, 2-2, and 25) to the south are in a very poor condition, 
and it is not yet certain whether these rooms (XVTI) belong to one or more houses 
i (PI. I.XVHI, 4 - 

There is an unusually large percentage of salt In the soil of Section B, which has Soil 

resulted in the disintegration of much of the brickwork. This is due, not so much to aTual impregnated 

damage to the bricks themselves, as to the mud mortar that unites them becoming very friable 
and blowing away’, thus leaving the bricks unsecured. It Is, ot course, possible that to this 
cause alone is due the present poor condition ot the walls, and that wc should not ascribe it 
; to poor workmanship, though it must be acknowledged that most ot the walls are v’ery’ thin, 

i The presence of so much salt can be accounted for by the foundations having been flooded — 

} perhaps some length of time after the site was deserted. 

I As before remarked, nowdiere else in iVIohenjo-dai-o have we found so many w-ell- 

I preserved remains of the Late Period of the Indus Valley culture, .'similar buildings in other 

I parts of the citv have suffered greatly from denudation, chiefly owing to their having occupied 

elevated positions. Sedlon B lies at rather a low' level and Its buildings are in consequence 

I better preserved, except for the ill effefls of salt.® 

i Though Mr. Dikshit dug well below the foundations of these houses, he found very 

! little masonry of the Intermediate Period, and it seems, therefore, that in this portion of the 

DK mound the tops of the older houses may have been demolished to provide material tor 
the building of the new’. 

None of the houses of Section B can be said to be small, nor are their rooms. In this Sizes of houses 
1 respedt they’ compare favourably’ with Babylonian houses ot both early and late date, whose a***! rooms. 

I rooms W'ere frequentlv ridiculously small. It has been said that the smallness ot the 

I Babylonian rooms, coupled with the great thickness ot their walls, was necessitated by the 

! yreat heat of the Mesopotamian summer. It so, we might perhaps use this as an argument 

for contending that the climate of ancient Sind was more ecjuable than it is now. 

* 6-7 li-tt aboic Jatuui. ■ a level nf 6-2 feet .ibevc 

3 Which is 5-4 feet above datum. ■* 'I'ht-o stand about 3-5 fAt above datum 

“ Since this v\.i3 written we have found numbers i.t Late huu.-e- in other ratts of the site. 

K 


( 
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Section C (Pis. LXII, I.XVII, LXIX, LXX, LXXT. I. XXII, and LXXIII) 

The excavation ot this verv interesting section w.is also conducted hv Mr. Dikshit 
who has supplied me with notes on his work, to which I have added many ot mv own 
observations after repeated examinations ot the site. 

The northern portion ot Section C (PI. I.XIIj is separated into groups ot buildings 
bv a street, 29 feet wide, running trom east to west. Tike most ot the streets and lanes of 
XIohenjo-daro this one also is amplv provided with drains and so.ik-[)its, most of which are 
in an excellent state of preservation. .\ sedtion is seen in PI. LXII. 


B/uck I 

This block, which occupies the N.W. corner of the section, belongs entirelv 
to the Intermediate Period, with the exception of one or two Late walls of no Importance. 
The later structures that once overlay it have been completely denuded away, and on the 
southern side of the block the walling of the Intermediate Period also has partly disappeared. 

Room 2 is all that remains of real interest. A brick pier, measuring 3 ft. 6 in. by 3 feet, 
in the centre of the chamber must at one time have served to support the roof.^ 

The sill of a doorway to the north of this pier and between it and a projedting buttress is 
6-5 feet above datum. This buttress forms part of a long well-built wall, of which only 
the western side which has a slight batter has been cleared ; this wall runs into 
a high unexcavated mound to the north. 

At one time Room 2 was filled up with mud in order to provide a firm foundation for 
the now-missing Late Period building above. Some of this mud-filling has been removed 
so as to expose the Intermediate walls that enclosed it, but a great deal more work remains 
to be done here in order to examine the foundations of these walls which doubtless reSt on 
earlier ^trudtures.- 

The rather indefinite walling on the western side of Chamber 2 has only been partially 
cleared.^ 

The eastern portion ot Block i is at present indefinite owing to a complex of walling 
of the Intermediate Period that resds upon earlier walls, and further excavation is necessary for 
this portion to be properly undersdood. 


Block 2 (Pis. LXIX, LXX, « and b, and LXXIII, a) 

Block 2 is bounded on the south by the wide street already mentioned and is separated 
by a narrow lane on the easd from Block 3 (PI. LXX, a ; PI. LXXIII, a). The 

northern portion of this block lies beneath a high mound which presents interesding 

possibilities, for, though of small extent, it is one of the highesd portions of the whole DK Area. 

The southern portion of Block 2 is separated by a thick wall of the Intermediate Period 
from the northern portion, and it seems to be a single house. At present mud-filling 
conceals part of these walls, and ot the consdruCdions belonging to the Late Period, which at 
one time overlay this house, what little now remains is sadly dilapidated. 

‘ The procnt level c.t its top n 11-2 feet above datum. 

For comparison with other parts ot the section a ten levels are given. The present tops of the N.E., S.E., and 

f.W. corners of Room 2 are respectively 1 1-7, l;-6, and 8-8 teet abote datura level. 

^ Its highest portion is 1-8 feet above datura. 
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1 he walls of the northern portion of the block stand higher arid are better preserved 
than elsewhere, and some of the doorways are, in consequence, still distinguishable. Rooms 8 
and 9 are really one chamber which was subdivided bv a cross-wall, of which all 
th.it now remains lies below’ a later pavement. In its X.E. corner there are the 
remains ot a stairway, 2 tt. yi in. wide, which now stands 4-8 feet hiph with its uppermost 
tread at a level ot 8- 1 feet above datum. Each of the six treads is i i inches hiyh and 5- 25 
inches wide. The back of this stairway is shown in PI. LXIX, a. 

I'he doorw'ay in the eastern wall is exceptionally well-preserved. It measures 3 tt. 5 in. 
in width and its well-built jambs still stand 4 ft. 8 in. abov^e the unbroken sill.^ 

Still turther to the north there are the remains ot walls which from their thickness appear 
to be of considerable importance. The outside ot the wail, which abuts on the lane to the 
east, has a well-pronounced batter, and it will be noticed that it is built on the cellular system, 
'fhe ground here is very high, and a little to the west is a quite lofty eminence.- The cellular 
wall runs under this and its top, where it disappears, is 7-4 teet above datum. 

The drain in the narrow street between Blocks 2 and 3 also lies at a high level and must, 
therefore, belong to the Tate Period (Pis. LXX, a and /g and 1 . XXI II, a). Its channel is 
7-75 inches wide by i ft. 4-5 in. deep and parts of its covering, of ordinary bricks laid flatwdse 
at right angles to the drain, Still remain. Its slope is towards the south. “ 

B/ock 3 (Pis. LXX, LXXII, u, and LXXIII, <i) 

This block is of considerable extent and includes w’alls of both Late and Intermediate 
Periods, of wdiich the thicker ones are in general the earlier. Unfortunately, the thinner later 
walls are very badly denuded, except to the north where the terrain rises considerably. There 
are but few doorways left in this block and the toundations do not greatly assist us in under- 
standing the arrangement of the buildings. 

Among the chief points of interest is a small well, situated in the .S.E. corner ot 
the block, the diameter of which is 3 tt. 2 in. Tt is construifted ot w’edge-shaped bricks, 
10-25 inches long bv 2-75 inches thick by 5-5 inches wide at one end and 3-5 inches at the 
other. The interior of the well has onlv been excavated to a depth ot about 4 teet. Though 
made in the Intermediate or I-.arlv Period, this well was evidently utilized in the Late 
Period, when a small chamber was built around it."* 

As is So frequentlv the ca-se in the DK .Vrea and elsewhere, the ruined hemses ot the 
Intermediate Period were tilled in with mud to support the buildings ot the Late Period.^ It 
w'ill only be possible to examine the w'alls ot the Intermediate Petiod thoroughly when this 
mud-filling and the walls and pavements of later date have been removed. It appears that this 
filling w-as" expressly used to save the houses of the Late Period from any risk of being flooded 
by the Indus River. Some ot this filling is of mud brick ; in other cases it has been poured 
in w'et to make it compadl and close. Once settled, a filling ot this nature w'ould not be liable 
to further settlement, even if its low'er portion sdood in water for some time e\'ery tew years. 

In the northern wall of Chamber 8 (PI. LXXII, ii), which belongs to the I.ate Period, 
the bricks are laid in the curious tashion that is most commonly seen in the masonry of this 

’ The liil i3 4- 1 feet abuve datum. 

^ This reaches the level ot 22*8 feet above datum, 

^ The bottom of its channel opposite Chamber 9 in Block 3 u c-2 teet abuve datum. 

^ Its present top b 1*7 1^*^^ below datum. 

‘ I.e., tlie ground level was raised bv filling in the lowe.-.! store} -inJ iho upper part ol the house was 
reconslruded. — [Ed ] 
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Period, i.e., courses of bricks laid on edge alternate with courses laid flatwise 
(PI. LXXVII, 3). That this is not merely intended for ornament is proved by the arrange- 
ment being carried through the whole thickness ot the wall (a It. i in.). 1 he samt 
arranuenient ot bricks occurs on the wesfern side of the room. 

In the N.I-l. corner of Room 8 a flight of steps, i ft. i i in. wide, seems to have 
been built in what was originallv a doorw.iv. the two treaiis that remain aie 10 intlus high 
and 8-5 inches wide.^ 

No. 5 appears to have been a large open courtyard. It now has a mud-filling and its 
walls are so badly denuded that no doorways are to be seen. Its walls are of the Intermediate 
Period, overlaid in places with meagre remains ot the Late Period. the indefinite masonry 
round about Room 10 consiTs of paving ot the Late Period ; the walls ot the same period 
that once refted upon it are almosl: entirely destroyed. 

Mr. Dikshit was at first under the impression that, as so much of Block 2 rested on 
platforms of mud-filling, this building must: be the remains of a temple. But later he found 
that mud-filling exists over a very considerable area and was not confined to any particular 
portion of the site. Block 3 appears to me more likely to be the remains of a temple than 
Block 2 owing to the presence ot the spacious courtyard (5). But when w'alls are so damaged 
and the doorways are missing, it is exceedingly difficult to decide whether a building is a 
temple or not. It is not of course to be assumed that the present day Indian temple has any 
resemblance to the ancient temples of the Indus Valley civilization. Indeed, it may be 
found that the temples of those days had a quite different design, which may be readily 
recognizable, when we actually come upon a temple. 


B/ock 4 

There is another narrow sf reet between Blocks 3 and 4, the latter of which is only partially 
excavated. Here also the street drain belongs to the Late Period ; it lies at about the same 
level as the drain between Blocks 2 and 3. As yet only a few walls of the Late Period have 
been cleared, but it is hoped to resume work here at an early date. 


-Ue Street (Pis. LXVH, a and LX IX, d) 

The most interesting feature of the broad sf reet that runs from easd to weT in the northern 
part of Section C is the soak-pit opposite the lane between Blocks 2 and 3. It is 5 ft. 3 in. 
long E.— W. by 4 feet wide N.— S. and 5 feet deep, and it is well built with walls one brick 
in thickness, the size of the bricks being 12 by 5-25 by 2-25 inches. The bottom of this 
pit was left unpaved so that the water might soak away.^ To the north of and communicating 
with the soak-pit there is a long drain running along the northern side of the ^reet, covered 
by two rows of bricks tilted to form a pent roof. The sides of this drain, which is i ft. 2-5 in. 
wide by 3 ft. 4 in. deep, are a single brick in thickness. There are small soak-pits at intervals 
along the drain to receive the water trom the various buildings on the northern side of the 
street. soak-pit on the southern side also communicates with this main drain by means of 
a small channel which crosses the sfreet at right angles (PI. LXVII, d). This pit measures 
3 ft. 3 in. long by 2 ft. 8-5 in. wide by i ft. 3 in. deep.^ It afts as a catch-pit for a vertical 

‘ 'I hc --ill ot the door is 1-6 teet and the top ot the btairway 2-i feet above datum. 

- Pet, p note i, vup’-j. 3 jjg upper edge is i-8 feet below datum. 
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drain, 1 1-5 inches wide and with its base laid at an angle of about 45 decrees, which is built 
in the thickness ot the wall to the south of it. The water tell from this chute into the soak-pit, 
into which another drain runs from the wesd, and the overflow ran across the sfreet into the 
larger drain described above. 

Opposite the middle of Block 3 a deep pit was cut in the middle of the sdreet to test the Trial-pit. 
nature ot the soil beneath. It was carried down to a depth of 20 feet or more, with nevatis e 
results as regards the discovery of masonry; but the lower strata contained broken bricks aiid 
brick-dust which may possibly have been used as a foundation for the road, thou"h there arc 
no indications of these materials having been definitely laid for that purpose. 

T hat this street is the lowesl part of this region ot the mound is shown by the levels.^ Low level of 
It is, I think, certain that these two pits and the drains that connect them belong to the Lite street. 
Period. On both sides of the ktreet, however, the walls are probablv of the Intermediate Period. 

Important walls, such as those that line a thoroughfare, are commonly raised in successive 
periods, and if this work be carefully done it is sometimes impossible to say where the work 
of one period begins and of another ends. 

To the south of the ktrect there are a number of buildings which can be divided roughly 
into five blocks for convenience ot description. 


Block 5 

This seems to be one large building of the Intermediate Period. The sfrudlures of the Late Large building 
Period that once covered it have completely disappeared, except for a wall that divides the Intermediate 
large courtyard in the N.W. corner of the block into Rooms 4 and 5. Unfortunately, 
no doorways remain and the foundations alone give us very little assistance in underffanding 
the arrangement of the rooms. 

The very stout northern wall and the somewhat thinner, but none the less important, wall 
on its western side are too thick for those of an ordinary house. And Room 6, which 
measures 26 ft. 6 in. E.-W. and 15 feet N.-S., also seems too spacious for the usual 
dwelling house. As walls of an earlier period lie beneath this building, we may on further 
excavation possibly obtain a clue as to its purpose. 

The long, narrow compartment i, which measures 13 ft- 8 in. by 3 Uet wide, is difficult Doorless 
to understand : apparently it never had a doorway. The two sides and one end wall rest compartment, 
on earlier masonrv which forms a tooting 6 inches wide all round.^ 

The onlv other feature of interest that now remains in Block 5 is the well belonging Well, 
to the Intermediate Period in Room 3. It was cleared to below water-level, which in 
March, 1927, was 27 feet below the present top of the well, i.e., 21-7 feet below datum 
level. This well was very carefully built with wedge-shaped bricks measuring 1 2 inches long by 
2-5 inches thick by 6 inches wide at one end and 3-75 inches wide at the other. Its diameter 
is 3 ft. 2 in. and the top of the sdeening is on the same level as the paving around it. 

In the street near the N.W. corner of the block a small soak-pit of the Late Soak-pit. 
Period received the w'ater from a small drain running down the middle of a narrow lane that 
bounds Block 5 on the wesdern side. This lane does not seem to have existed in the 
Intermediate Period : beyond it are the remains of what seems to have been a house of the 
Late Period (Block 8) of which nothing remains but the foundations ; all the doorways have 
long since disappeared. 

1 The bricks which now form the top of the large soak-pit are c-; feet below datum, and the surface of the ground 
near the top of the square trial-pit is 2-4 feet below datum. 

2 The level of the highest part of its wall is 0-4 feet above datum, and the footing is 2-9 feet below that level. 
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B/ock 6 (PI. I. XXI, ,;) 

Block 6, which comprises the rcni.iitis ot two houses. Is sitiiited .it ,i hii^hcr lev'cl. 1 Icticc 
the I.ate Period walls are better preservei. 1 , althoiic;h not all the doorw.us have survlx-ed. 
In Room i there are the remains ol a slairwav, z tt. 3 in. wide, set in the thickness ot the 
wall. Its treads are t foot hiph and 6 - § inches wide, and the sfairw.iv is now 4-6 feet hioh.' 
The southern and eastern w.ills of this block appe.ir to be cntirelv of the Intermedi.ite Period, 
as also the short piece ot wallint; between Chambers : and 4 and the ureater pirt of the walls 
of Room 


Block "7 

Block 2 appears to he a single house, but onlv the foundation.s ot the w-rlb n| liie Late 
Period now remain, and those of the Intermediate Period were simil.rrlv denuded when the later 
building took place. For this reason, in conjunction with the absence of doorwavs, the 
arrangement of the rooms is difficult to ascertain. The entrance musd have been either from 
the street on the north or, more likely, from the narrow lane on the eaft. This house w'as 
drained by means of a vertical chute in its northern wall, measuring i ft. i in. wide and 
z ft. 7 in. deep, which communicated with a so.ik-pit in the ftreet, whose dimensions arc 
2 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. 2 in. by i ft. 8 in. deep.- 

Room I, which is 17 ft. 8 in. long, is interesting in that, in'Tcad of there being 
the usual mud-filling to support the later building that once existed above, the filling was of 
waste material from a brick-kiln. It will be remembered that similar material was found 
beneath some of the walls in Section B.® 

To the south of Chamber 2 there is a curious apartment of the Intermediate Period, 
measuring 6 feet by 3 ft. 6 in. No less than three footings can be traced on all sides except 
the north, each of which averages 5 inches wide. They can hardly belong to different 
periods, as the heights between them are so inconsiderable ; they probably represent two 
alterations in the thickness of the wall made for economy’s sake. The outside walls of Block 7 
belong to the Intermediate Period. All that remains of the Late Period is the partition 
walls in Chamber 3 and some indefinite masonry in the interior of Chamber 2, together with 
the thin wall that rests on the southern wall of Chamber i. 


Block 8 (Pis. LXIX, a, LXXI, k, and LXXH, b and r) 

This block is very complex and muft represent a group of several houses. As most of 
the doorways that once gave access to the rooms are missing, it is difficult to divide the block 
up into its various components, especially as the walls are of much the same thickness. 

This quarter was probably entered from the narrow lane along its eastern side 
(PI. LXXII, /■), though it is probable that further excavation will reveal another street to the 
south, which is tentatively so marked on the plan. 


1 In uprennost tre.ad i. 9-4 k-ot above datum 2 The top of tldi pit lies 3-4 feet below datum level. 

I he Inundations of a later wall that reits on ma.-onry of the Intermediate Period on the southern side of this 
chamber he 0-4 feet below datum. 
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A carefully built well on the northern side of the block is lined with wedge-shaped bricks 
measuring i i inches long by 2-25 inches thick by inches wicie at one end and 3 inches at 
the other. '1 his well belongs to the Intermediate Period, but its sfeening was heightened in 
later times with bricks ot ordinary shape.* In order to accommodate this well, a portion 
ot an earlier wall to the east of it was incorporated into its keening, with the result that it is some- 
what out of shape. The pavement surrounding it and the low thin walls in its vicinity 
belong to the Late Period. 

Chamber 5 (PI. LXXI, h\ PI. LXXII, d') seems to have been of considerable importance 
in the Intermediate Period, as it has two redfangular piers, each 3 ft. 9 in. bv i ft. 10 in. in 
section and capable ot holding up a very heavy root. These piers now stand 5 ft. 5 in. high.- 
Soon after it was built, the room seems to have been thought too large tor its purpose, and 
it was subdivided by a partition wall, also belonging to the same period ; subsequently, 
it was sdill further subdivided by walls of the Late Period, some ot which sdill remain. 

Another interesting feature is a small bath in the eailern part of the block (Chamber i), 
whose edging of brick still remains though the walls that once surrounded it have entirely 
disappeared. This bath, whose pavement slopes towards the ea.sf, belongs to the Late 
Period.^ 

The thinner walls of this block are all of the Late Period ; as, for example, the interior 
walls that make up Chambers i, 7 , 3, 9, 10, and 1 1. A little Late walling is scattered about 
Chambers 4, 5, 7, and 8, but the amount is negligible. In Chamber 14 a hoard of copper and 
bronze implements was found at a depth of 2 feet below the surface. The implements are 
illusdrated in Pis. CXXXVI, i and 4 ; CXXXIX, 10 and 1 1 ; CXL, 1 1 ; CXLI, 4 ; and 
CXLII, 5. 


Block 9 (PI. I-XXII, h) 

This block is composed of several houses of the Late Period, and further excavation 
has yet to be done to ascertain its easdern limit. The houses here could have been entered 
from three sides of the block, and it is possible that there was also a lane on its easdern side. 
The only doorways that remain are in the little group of rooms to the south of the block, 
where the ground is a little higher and the walling better preserved. There are indications 
that earlier walls lie beneath these Late Period houses, but the later walls above do not 
entirely coincide with them.* 


South-Eastern and Southern Portions (Pis. LXII, LXXI, a and h, and LXXII d) 

A considerable space of ground was excavated by Mr. Dikshit to the south-east and 
south of the blocks ju 4 described, though much ^ill remains to be done. It should be noted 
that a long trench that runs westward from Block ii was made in order to tesd the ground; 
the remains of buildings found in it are, therefore, by no means completely cleared. Phis 
ground rises appreciably from the level ot the rest of Section C and we find that the doorways 
of the houses, mo^ of which are of the Late Period, are more or less well preserved. 

* Its top is now I- 1 feet below datum. 

2 Their tops reach the level of 0-5 5 feet below datum. 

3 Its pavement is 2-9 feet below datum. To be seen in foreground of Pi. LXXII, b and c. 

* The average level of the foundations of these Late Period walls i'. 4 feet below datum. The X.M. . corner of the 
Block IS 3-1 feet below datum. The S.W. corner is 0-4 feet above d.itum. 
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Bhck 10 (PI-. r.Xn, l.XXI, a and and l.XXII, ,) 

I'his block, which is scpar.ited tVom Weeks S and 9 to tlic math bv a nanou lane, appears 
to be made up of four houses, mosd of which arc ot the L.itc Period, with tound.itions resting 
mainlv on debris and broken brick. ’I'he houses on the souliiern side ot the block must have 
been entered on the easl anci west, where turther excavation is re(juired ; tor there is no evidence 
ot the existence ot a ktreet along their southern trontages. 

The region marked i; and 13 in the N^.Wk corner a[ipcars to ha\'c been 
originally a large .ipartnient which was alterwards subdivided bv meaiw of partition walls. 
In the centre is a brick column, Z feet S([uarc, ot Intcrmcdiaite date, standinc; onl\- i ft. 4 in. 
high.^ I his column is engaged on both sides bv a partition wall, and, judzinL; trnm the 
good quality ot the masonry, it musd have been intended to support a tairlv hcavv roof. In 
the same apartment and slightlv to the wesl of it there is a well, 3 ft. 9 in. in 
diameter, including the steening. It is capped by a peculiar consdrutftion, i ft. 9 in. square 
(PI. I.XXII, /), a teature not observed before at Mohenjo-daro.- This cap, which is roughly 
built, is 2 feet high and is Late Period work. The round portion of the well below dates from 
the Intermediate and perhaps also the Early Period. The bricks used for the square cap 
are of two sizes, 12 by 6-75 by 3-25 inches and 11-25 ‘^7 5'“5 by 3 inches, a circumstance 
which shows that odd material was procured from elsewhere. The round part of the sfleening 
is well built, but as it is partly hidden by the capping above, the sizes of its bricks could not 
be ascertained. 

Another well in the house, forming the N.E. corner of the block, i.e., in 
Chamber 3, measures 2 ft. 4 in. in diameter ; it is consdrufted of wedge-shaped bricks of 
two sizes, of which the smaller measures 9-5 inches in length and 2-25 inches thick 
by 5-25 inches wide at one end and 3-25 inches wide at the other. The wider end of the brick 
is very carefully curved, a refinement not always present in wedge-shaped bricks. The larger 
sized brick measures 11-5 inches long by 2-25 inches thick by 6 inches wide at one end and 
3-5 inches wide at the other. It is difficult to decide whether the present top of this w'ell 
belongs to the Late or Intermediate Periods.® 

The pavement of the adjacent room (No. 2) is exceptionally well preserved ; it was 
consdruefed of specially made bricks laid flatwise. The average level of this pavement is 
3-9 feet below datum and the average height of the walls that surround it 2 ft, 9 in. These levels 
show how very low this portion of the mound is, as comp.ared with the other parts described. 

In the S.W. corner of the large room (8) of the neighbouring house to the south, 
six treads sdill remain of a well-preserved sdaircase, 3 ft. 3 in. wide. These treads are i ft. i in. 
high by 6-5 inches wide, and the sdairway now stands 5 ft. 9 in. high.* Excavation was carried 
considerably below the foundations of mosd of the walls of this room, but little walling of the 
Intermediate Period was found, though it is certain that there mu^I be some below. The 
walls of the Late Period rested mainly on mud-filling mixed with a considerable amount 
of broken brick. 

Chambers 7 and 8 evidently once formed one apartment, measuring 16 ft. 9 in. 
by 13 ft. 5 in., but it was subsequently divided up bv thin partition walls. 

' Iti top i; 2 feet above d.ituni. 

® I'hc top of this square capping is 4-7 feet above datum. 

® It.s present coping oniy reaches the level of r foot below datum. 

* The top tread io 3-6 feet above datura. 
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\Vh,if ,cem. to have been a house in the S.W. corner of the block is fairlv well 
(.lefined, but owinu to denudation all the doorwavs have disappeared and what we see on the 
[dan :irc mereb/ toiUKlation walls. 

IhsictiLallv the whole ot this block dates trom the Late Period. I'owards the north, 
however, the later walls peter out and the group ot chambers marked i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 13, 14, 
and I 5 consists mainly of walling of the Intermediate Period, overlaid here and there by the 
remains ot later walls that once stood upon them. 

B/o,k II (Pis. LXXI, u, and LXXIII, r and 

d lure from to be four or five houses in this block datinsj from the Late Period, except 
for two lhi>.k walls, one running N.-S. and dividing the block into two portions and the other 
smarting from this wall at its southern end and proceeding eastwards, where it forms the 
northern side of the street at the south of the block. Three of these houses were entered 
from a narrow lane running roughly X.— S. from the wide street on the south. The northern 
part of the block is very dilapidated, but further south there is a rise in level and the walling 
is much better preserved. 

The outside of the wesdern wall of Chamber 26 is decorated in the way that is so common 
in the Late Period (PI. LXX\dI, i) ; in alternate courses four bricks are laid on edge showing 
their heads, followed by a brick laid on edge showing its face, then four more bricks showing 
their heads, and so on. The courses between are simple rows of sdretchers. 

The middle house which occupies the corner where the two sdreets meet is quite 
comprehensible. The lower parts of its outer walls belong to the Intermediate Period, and they 
were heightened in the Late Period to bring them into use for the new house ; the additions 
are noticeably better and more regularly built than is usual in this period. In correftness 
of alignment and the careful way "in which the bricks are laid, this later masonry resembles 
Intermediate work rather than that of the Late Period to which it undoubtedly belongs. 

The house next door on the easd appears to be a kind of annexe, for the pavement round 
a well (PI. LXXIII, i>) in Room 6 resds on the thick Intermediate wall that separates the 
two houses. The well is 2 ft. 9 in. in diameter and is consdrudted of wedge-shaped bricks 
measuring 10-25 inches long by 2-25 inches thick by 5 inches wide at one end, and 3-25 inches 
at the other. The wider end of each brick is curved. i This well was cleared to below water- 
level, which in March, 1927, was 21 ft. 10 in. below the coping.'-^ 

The carefully laid pavement around the well slopes slightly to the S.E. corner. Its 
bricks, which are 'laid flatwise, measure i i by 6 by 2-25 inches, and their upper surfaces are 
coated with a thick dark red deposit. The well and the surrounding pavement probably 
belong to the Intermediate Period. All the upper walls of Room 6 have disappeared with 
the exception of a portion on the south, which now stands some i ^ inches high. 


T/ie Lane (PI. LXXIII, c and d) 

dhe lane along the south of Block 1 1 is 5 ft. 10 in. wide. Throughout its length 
two drains run side" by side, one at a slightly higher level than the other. The higher one 
which is on the northern side of the lane is unusually well laid ; the bricks which measure 11-25 
py 5-75 by 2-5 inches, an unusually large-sized brick for a drain, were c\ identic made especialh 

1 As were the bricks of the well in Block 10, Chainbcr ,. 

2 This well, whose coping is 162-7 Let above mean sea-level, has been selected as the datum level tor the whole of 
the DK .-krea referred to in this report. 
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for it. Large bricks such as these, with plane sides were doubtless necessary in order to avoid 
leakage as much as possible. This drain, whose sides are one brick thick, measures 
inches wide bv i ft. 2-25 in. deep, and it was covered by bricks laid either on cdc:e or flat. 
It slopes to the easd with a drop of i ft. 10 in. in 40 feet.^ 

The drain on the southern side of the lane is neither so well-built nor so well-preserved. 
Its channel, whose sides are only half a brick in thickness, is 6-y inches wide by i foot deep. 
There is a difference of some 5 inches between the levels ot the two drains. 

On both sides of this lane the walls are quite imposing, chiefly owing to the facd that 
their foundations were laid bare when the surface of the lane was removed to uncover the two 
drains. Four water-chutes in the thickness of the wall on the northern side of the fine are of 
great interesh One of them is 2 ft. 2 in. wide and is verv elaborate (Pis. LXXIII, r; LXXV, a ; 
and I.XX\TI, 10). The remainder are simpler in conslruftion, being merely apertures in 
the wall, the largesl: of which measures 6-5 inches in width bv 3 ft. 2 in. high (PI. LXXV, b'). 
These chutes all communicate w'ith the drain on the northern side of the lane. 

The lower portions of both walls of this lane date from the Intermediate Period; they are 
overlaid in parts by walling of the Late Period, which is especially conspicuous on the 
northern side.“ 

Block 1 2 

This block is mainly composed of masonry of the Intermediate Period and the thickness 
of the walls is noteworthy. Praftically all the Late Period buildings that once stood here have 
been destroyed, the sole remaining evidence of their former existence being fragments of 
pavement here and there, and the remains of drains. This portion of the site needs further 
examination, for the mud-filling which was used for the foundations of the buildings of the 
later period has yet to be removed. The top of the higheft part of the masonry of the 
Intermediate Period is only 0-3 feet above datum. 

Block 1 3 

This block appears to be the remains of a single large house, and its thin walls together 
with the ^fyle of masonry show it to date from the Late Period. This house was only partially 
cleared to tesi: the ground ; it is hoped to complete its excavation shortly. 

Block 1 4 

Judging from its thick walls this appears to be quite an important building. It consifts 
mainly of Late m.asonr)- resffing on w'alls of the Intermediate Period. On the north of the 
block is a group of walls of the Late Period that appear to have no subsdrucfures. 

Blocks 15 and 16 

Both these blocks consist of later walls that reft upon masonry of the Intermediate Period, 
but as yet not sufficient clearance has been done to allow of a useful description being given. 
It was at the eastern end of Block 1 6 that Mr. Dikshit found a treasure trove in the shape 
of gold and silver ornaments hidden in a small silver vase (PI. CXLVIII, a and b). The 
vase (DK 1341) lay 3 feet below the surface of the ground in Chamber 2, Block t 6, which on 
the plan is marked by a cross in its S.W. corner. And as the walls of this room belong to 
the I .ate Period, it is clear that the vase and jewellery belong to that period too.’’ 

1 Opposite to the w e!l in Block 1 1 , the base of the drain is 6 feet below datum. It belongs to the Intermediate Period. 

^ The base ot the Late and the top ot the Intermediate Period masonry is py feet below datum. 

' For an account of this jewellery, sec Ch. XiX\'I. 
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i'lCTioN- 1 ', (Pk. J,X 1 V and LXXIV, and I>) 

ScLcion 1', cniihi'ds nf a I'lna narrow trial trench runninti: F,.—\V.. starting from the wesdern 
side oi fhe T')K Aren. At the western end of this trench a verv curious ^ruefure was tound 
hy Mr. Dikshit. On reference to the plan, it will be seen that the most prominent feature 
is a large central courtyard, somewhat out of the square, which measures 60 ft. 6 in. long 
E.-\V. by 4“ ft. 4 in. wide Xk-S. This court, which belongs to the Intermediate Period, is 
lined throughout with bricks, nuasuring i 1-75 1^}' 5'5 ~'“5 inches, laid on their longer 

edges and showing their flats. In many places four courses ot this facing sdill remain. A 
recess or niche in the S.E. corner of the court measures 8 ft. 9 in. b,.— \V. by 5 teet X'.— S. 

On the northern and easfern sides ot the court the brick lining is contiguous with a solid 
brick ycall, but on the greater part ot the southern and wcslern sides there is a space, 3 ft. 6 in. 
wide, filled in with sun-dried brick, between the lining and the wall ot the court. 

In faiT, the whole courtyard, when discovered, was completely filled with sun-dried 
brick 1 ; and in order to tesA the depth of this filling a shaft was cut by Mr. Dikshit in the 
middle of the court, whereby its depth was found to be 13 ft. 4 in. There was no sign ot 
a pavement at the bottom. This shaft can be seen in both photographs in PI. LXXI\ . 

We have not yet ascertained how far the burnt brick lining of the courtyard goes down 
beyond the sun-dried brick filling, i.e., below floor-level ; but from the thinness of this lining 
there is reason to think that it does not descend very far. 

On the southern side of the court there is a well of the Intermediate Period, 3 ft. 9 in. 
in diameter, in the thickness of the wall. It has been cleared down to water-level, which 
at the end of March, 1927, was 22 ft. 9 in. below the coping of the well, itself 163-2 feet 
above mean sea-level. The sAeening is built of wedge-shaped bricks that measure 11-75 
inches long by 2-5 inches thick by 6 inches wide at one end and 3-5 inches at the other. 

Farther to the weft and quite outside the court there is another well, 3 ft. 4 in. 
in diameter, lined with wedge-shaped bricks, which are 1 1-5 inches long by 2-5 inches thick 
by 5-5 inches wide at one" end and 4-5 inches at the other. This also dates from the 
Intermediate Period and is built in the thickness ot a wall. 

Immediately to the easA of this latter well an elaborate drain runs from north to south ; 
its channel, which measures i ft. i in. wide by i foot deep, runs along the bottom of a larger 
culvert, 3 ft. 4 in. wide, parts of whose wadis slill ftand over 5 ft. 6 in. high. The southern 
end of this culvert opens into a large soak-pit, which has not yet been cleared. 

Rather more than halfway -along the culvert, northwards from the well, there is a water- 
chute, 1 1 inches wide, in the thickness of the wall on the easA. The base of the 
chute immediately above the drain is set at an angle of 45 degrees. 

This chute served to drain a series of chambers which seem to me to be ot slightly later 
date than the masonry ot the great court. As there are no signs of door\\a\s, the walls as 
they now sAand must be regarded as merely the foundations of chambers which have been 

weathered away.- ^ . . . 

At the S.E. corner of the building there is yet another well, 2 tt. 10 m. in 

diameter, lined with bricks that measure ii inches long by 2-5 inches thick by 5-5 inches 


* riic bncki nn-’auire 14-85 b> 7' 5 h'" 3'4t inchei. ^ 

2 It is possible, nf course, that denudation ha- lowered the court con.-idcrab!v, and that these chambers were built 

at the same time as the court was filled up w-ith sun-dried brick. 
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wide at one end and 4 inches at the other. This well, whicli also belongs t*,* the 
Intermediate Period, was enclosed at a later period by a chamber which appears to have 
been entered at its N.E. corner. 

There is a considerable amount of more or less well-prescr\'ei.l brickwork: on the ca-teim 
side of the court, of which little more than the lower courses remain ; lintortunatelv, only 
one doorwav has survived. This brickwork I regard as dating front the Pate Period. On 
the southern side of the court also there are a tew thin walls of the P.ite Period. 

This building appears to me to approximate more closely to our idea of a temple than 
any building yet excavated at Mohenjo-daro. The three wells, which are almoiVt in a sdraight 
line, probably provided water for ablutions in the temple precincts. Not many antiquities 
were found within this complex beyond a feav baked pottery figurines in the chambers on 
the south ot the courtyard. It is unfortunate that so much damage has been done to this 
^truedure by weather and the depredations of brick-robbers. The only aclual doorway that 
has survived is on the ea^ern side of the building. 

At the point M, about halfway along Trench Ei to the ea-T, Mr. Dikshit partially 
excavated two important buildings which seem to be large houses (PI. LXV). They are 
separated by a lane a little over 6 feet w'ide, on either side of which the walls are slightly 
battered. In these avails two periods can be detefted, the lower masonry clearly belonging 
to the Intermediate Period, whereas above is brickwork of the Late Period. ^ Built up against 
the eastern wall of the ^reet Immediately below the masonry of the Late Period are the remains 
of what seems to have been a buttress. To the north of this there is a soak-pit measuring 
6 ft. 8 in. long by i ft. 10-5 in. wide and 2 ft. 6 in. deep.^ This pit also belongs to the 
Late Period ; the foundations of a wall of that period are just above it. 

Lbifortunately, In both the houses only the foundations of the walls of the two periods 
remain, and we are, therefore, not able to determine the positions of the doorways. Like 
many ot the buildings in the DK Area and elsewhere, these houses were built on artificial 
platforms. Ihe doorways of buildings of a yet earlier period, as yet unexcavated, were 
blocked up, the walls raised, and the cells so formed filled in with clay, mosdly In the form of 
unburnt brick, to make a substantial platform for a building above. This building 
subsequently disappeared with the exception of its high clay-filled platform, which was again 
built upon in the Late Period. These lateft houses \vere in their turn destroyed to the levels 
of their foundations. By removing the later ^Irudhires and the clay filling in the unexcavated 
buildings below them, we should probably find the doorways of the original houses, with which 
perhaps those of the Intermediate and Late Period in turn corresponded. 

Judging from the thickness of its walls. House I musl have been of considerable 
importance. Room i is a large apartment, but somewhat complicated bv additional 
consdru^llons. On its western side is a wall of the Late Period, some r8 inches thick and 
now about 3 ft. 6 in. high, which resds on mud-filling.^ 

The two piers in this chamber belong to the Intermediate Period. Each measures 
2 tt. 11-5 in. wide by an average of 3 ft. 9-5 in. thick.'* In the N.E. corner of the 
apartment is a niche measuring 4 ft. 6 in. wide and i ft. 5 in. deep ; its sill is 6 ft. 6 in. above 
datum and it certainly never served as a doorway. 

In the N.W. corner of this chamber Mr. Dikshit found the hoard of jewellery 
(DR ^044? ^hat IS illu^rated in PI. CLI, ^ ^ it was contained in the large copper vessel 


‘ T he base of the upper wall on the eastern side of the street i, 6-^ feet above datum. 
* Its top is 6-5 feet above datum. 

Its foundations are ii-i feet above datum. 


* Their tops are 11-4 feet above datum. 
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pictured in Id. CXLI, i; and PL CXT.. 18. I'his lav at a depth of 4 feet below the 
■-urtiice, and it can, thcretore, be sately dated as belonging to the Late Period. ^ 

Tlie well to the north of and outside this house has a square copin4 with an 
inside n'leasui t nicnt ot 33 bv 33 iiuhes. I'his coping is one brick thick and stands ; ft. 3 in. 
high.- Iklow it, the well is round and measures 33 inches in diameter. The upper part 
of the luunded p<jrtion ot the well was built against a wall of the Intermediate Period, with the 
lesult that it is slightly flattened on one side. It will be remembered that tliere is a similar 
■ ciuarc co[)ing on the top of a well in Section C, Block 10. 

I louse II, tarther cast, must also have been an important one, but it has no doorways 
save a blocked-up one, 3 ft- 2 in. wide, in the southern wall of Chamber 8. Possiblv this 
p.uticular v, all was a considerable height when the ruins of the building were re-utilized. 
There also appears to have been a passage (Xo. 9), 3 ft. 2 in. in width, leading from Chamber 5 
to Chamber 12 of the original building. The northern end of this passage is now' blocked 
iq'j ; nor is any dooiway from it through the northern wall ot Chamber 12 now traceable. 

Chambers 4, 6, and 10 are now merely cells like all the rest of the rooms. Their walls 
average 4 ft. 7 in. high from the foundations, and the rough and uneven masonry on the 
inside of the walls was formerly concealed by the mud-filling.® The little group of walls 
againkt the northern side of this building belongs to the Late Period ; they average a little 
over 3 feet high and their foundations iftand io-2 teet above datum. 

LIST OF ANTIQUITIES 

Owing to the very large number of the objefts found in the DK Area, a list ot the more 
important ones is appended below, arranged according to the Sedfions in which they were 
found. The field number of the objedf is given firsT:, followed by the plate number, its depth 
below the surface of the ground, and la^ly, the number of the room in which it was unearthed. 

Section' \ 

bEck 1. 

Fnigii'icnt of faience vc.-sel (.\ 129, PI CLIX, 4 ; 3 > Room 13). 

Street bettveen Blocks 2 and 3. 

Pottery vessel (A 67, PI, LXXXI, i 3 ; 6 It.). 

Se.il 274, No. 153 ; 2 ft.). 

Block 4, 

Seal A 148, No.-, 435 and 440 ; 5 ft. 3 in ; Room 22). 


Pottery -inimal nuA (DK 2380, PI. XCVI, 6 ; 3 ft. ; Room 2). 

Portion of temale figure (DK 2385. PI- XC\ , 7 > 2 ft. ; Room 2). 

Seal (DK 2651, No. 554; 2 ft.; Room 2). 

Weight (DK 3079, PL CXXX, 26 ; i ft. 9 m ; Room 2). 

Shell cap (DK 2927, PI. CLVI, 17 ; 2 ft. ; Room 3). 

Shell cap (DK 2899, Pi. CLVI, 17:3 ft. ; Room 3). 

Shell cap (DK 2991, PI. CLVI, it- ; l h- 6 in. ; Room 3). 

Two alabaster dishes (DK 279^» oF L ’ ^ 3)- 

Bead (DK 2999, PL CXLVI, 33; Room 3). 

Shell cap (DK 3114, PL CLVI, 18 ; l ft. 6 in. ; Room 3) 

Seal (DK 2797, No. 325 ; 2 ft. ; Room 8). 

Sea! (DK 2S69, No. 355 ; 3 : l^oom 10) 

1 See Chap. XX\ I for a description of this jewellery. ® I'he coping i. 1 3-84 feet above datum 

3 The tops of these walls average i2'3 feet above datum. 
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Street hetiveen Bijckt i itt.J 2. 

Shell inlay (DK 2558, PI. CLV, 2S ; 3 ft.). 

Fragment of fa ience plaque (DK 2;62, PI. CIA II, 37 : 3 ‘^ ) 

Inicribcd ivory stick (DK 2666, PI. CXR , 331 : q ft.) 

Fragment of faience inl.u (DK 2691, Pi. CIA II, 16 : 3 ft ). 

Faience spinJIc-\\ liorl (DK 2948, PI. CL\ II, 4c ; 3 ft ) 

Seal (DK 3034, No. 142 ; I ft. 6 in.). 

Shell ball (DK 3201, PI. CLIII, s ; 4 ft.). 

Cone-shaped weight (DK 3131, Ph CLI\', O : fit.). 

Block 2 

Statue (DK igcg, PI. XCMII, 1-4; 4 ft. 6 in. ; Room i). 

Pottery mould (DK 1924, PI CXXXIII, 8 : 4 ft. ; kc/om i). 

F'aience monkey (DK 2cgi, PI. XCVI, 13 ; Room 1). 

Seal (DK 2220, Xo. 87 ; 6 ft. ; Room i). 

Seal (DK 3279, X'o. 14c: 7 ft. ; Room 3) 

Seal (C 3053, Xo. 76 ; 3 ft. 9 in. ; Room north of )>.o. 3). 

Pottery jar (DK 2782, PI. LXXXII, 9 ; 5 ft. ; Room 4). 

Seal (DK 2340, Xo. 361 ; 4 ft. 6 in. ; Room west of Xo. 4). 

Mace-head (DK 2862, PI. CXXXIV, 28 ; 4 ft. ; Room eaft of Xo. 5). 

Seal (DK 2130, No. 75 ; 7 ft. ; Room 6). 

Knobbed jar (DK 2360, PI. LXXVIII, 16 ; 6 ft. ; Room eaft of No. 6). 

Shell inlay (DK 3145, PI. CLV, 47 ; 3 ft. ; Room 7). 

Seal (DK 2198, No. 81 ; 6 ft. ; Room easd of No. 7). 

Pin-head (DK 2 346, PI. CLVIII, 9 ; 6 ft. 6 in. ; Room east of No. 7). 

Cover of box (DK 3002, PL CLVII, 13 ; i ft. 6 in. ; Room 9). 

Pottery figure (DK 2C14, PI. XCV, 21 ; 4 ft. ; Room 10). 

Bone fish (DK 2"36, PI. CXXXII, 32 ; 6 ft. ; Room 10). 

Seal (DK 2484, No. 28 ; 3 ft. 6 in. ; Room It) 

Block 2. 

Seal (DK 2483, No. 46 ; 3 ft. 6 in. ; Room 11). 

Fragment of faience (DK 2172, PI. CLVII, 21 ; 4 ft. ; Room 14). 

Bronze work for inlay (DK 2278, PI. CXLIII, 9 ; 4 ft. 6 in. ; Room 14). 

Pottery figure (DK 2384, PI. XCIV, 14; 2ft.; Room 13). 

Seal (DK 2732, No. 427 ; 4ft; Room 13). 

Potter, \cssel (DK 3108, PI LXXX, 32 ; 3 ft : Room 13). 

Faience gamesinan (DK 2164, Pi. CLV, 19; 4ft.; Room i 3 ). 

Pottery cone (DK 3090, PI. CXXXI\ , 17 ; 3 ft. ; outside S.E corner of Block 2) 
Ce.g-whee! bead (DK 2 34('i, PI. C.XL\', i~ ; 0 ft. O in ) 

.Animal m.tsk (C 2"3w, Pi XCA’. 2 : 4 ft "i 

Street hetz'.een Block) 2 ard 3. 

Figure of rhinoceros (B 230, Pi XCA 11 , 8 ; 4ft.) 

Seal (B 290, No. 432 •, 3 ft.). 

Sea! (B 664, No. 488 ; 8 t' I. 

Flint share (B "28, Pi CXXXl, 18 ; bit). 

Seal (B 731, No. 483). 

Seal (^DK 29' i, Ncj. 143 ; 2 ft. 0 in.). 

Potters figure ; DK 3 t 58, Pi. XCA . 30 ; i ft. 6 in ). 

BNk 3. 

Potter;, head 3DK 25^3, PL XCA', 9; 13 It ; Street l) 

Seal (DK 3 2Ct, No. 302 ; 2 ft. 2 in ; Street i). 

Seal (DK 2294, No 2-3; loft. ; Street i). 

Seal (B 434, No 2"I ; 3 ft ; Street I'l 
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( Itrt rin^ -t.inJ fB 34!. Bl. LXXIX, 16; loft. : Room 2). 
bhcll iiBd'. (•) 3B 441, P], CLVI, 5 ; 4 ft. ; Room 3). 

Std! (DK No. 33 ; 5 It, ; Room ll). 

Sf.1l (B 3S3, No. 133 ; 4 ft.; Room 12). 

PottfP, Ifoin (DK 2044, Pi, LXXXII, 28; 3 ft, ; Room 12). 
faience inlav (DK 2-30, Pis, CLV, 69, CLVII, 31:4 ft, ; Room 12). 

Seal (B 3SS, .Nil 337 ; 8 tt, 6 in, ; Room 13) 

'.cal (B 428, l\o 332; 8 ft,; Room 16). 

Seal (B 388, Xo, 337 ; 8 ft, 6 in.: Room 16). 

Sea! (E 594, Xu, 524 ; 13 ft. ; R. i6). 

If tten animal (B 218, PL XCVI, 9 ; 9 ft. ; Room It'D 
Seal (B 426, Xo. 94 ; 8 ft. : Room 17). 

Se.al (B 426, Xo. 357^ ; 8 ft. ; Room 17). 

Seal impression (B 426, PI, CXVI, i, PI. C.XVIII, 7 ; 8 ft. ; Room i~). 

Seal (B 608, Xo. 228 ; 10 ft. ; Room 17). 

Weight (DK 2235 ; I ft. 6 in. ; Room 17). 

Fragments of faience box-cover (DK 2256, PL CLVII, 15 and 38 ; 1 ft. 6 in. ; Room 17). 

Liine betieeen Blochs 3 a 7 id 4. 

Tall pottery jar (DK 1764, PI. LXXXI, 12 ; 6 ft.). 

Seal (DK 2147, Xo. 91 ; 5 ft. 6 in.). 

Block 4. 

Seal (DK 1398, Xo. 409 ; 3 ft. ; Room i). 

Seal (DK 1522, No. roi ; 3 ft. ; Room weft of No. i). 

Seal (DK 2053, No. 44 ; i ft. 6 in. ; Street eaft of Room 2). 

Faience gamesman (DK 2113, PL CLV, 14 ; 2 ft. ; Room weit ot XT. 2). 

Seal (DK r 892, No. 155; 3 ft. ; Street eaft of Room 3). 

Faience vessel (DK 1933, PI. Cl, 8 ; 2 ft. ; Room north of No. 4). 

Shell jar ftopper (DK 1602, PI. CLVI, 6 ; 4 ft. ; Room 7). 

Seal (DK 1 541, No. 74 ; 5 ft. ; Room 10). 

Seal (DK 1436, No. 407 ; 3 ft. ; Room 12). 

Faience cover of box (DK 1818, PI. CLVII, 14 and 28 ; 3 It. ; Room i 5). 

Seal (DK 2027, No. 259 ; 3 ft. ; Room easd of No. 17). 

Seal impression (DK 1323, PL CXVI, 27 ; 3 ft. ; Room 18). 

Seal (DK 1298, No. 522 ; surface ; Room 20). 

Spherical weight (DK 1263 ; ,t:- PI, CXXXl, 60 and or ; 2 ft ; Room 22). 

Bio A 4 

Seal (DK 2137, No. 339 ; 3 ft. ; west of Block 4). 

Street Bail of Block 4. 

Spherical weight (DK 2032, PI. CXXXl, 60 and 6t ; 4 ft.). 

Seal (DK 3018, No, 544 ; 4 ft.). 


Section C 

BIol k I . 

Sample of salajit (DK 580 ; 2 ft. 6 in. ; Space south of Room 2). 

Flint core (DK 774, PI. CXXXl, 13 ; 4 ft. ; Space 7). 

Seal (DK 797, No. 358 ; 6 in. ; Room 10). 

Seal (DK 931, No. 494 ; 2 ft. ; north of Block). 

Copper chisel (DK 896 ; 3 ft, ; north of Block). 

Block 2. 

Seal (C 3201, No, 262 ; 4 ft. ; Room 3). 

Seal (C 3 I 5 5, No. I 50 ; l ft, 4 in. ; Room 3). 

Pottery jars (C jooStt, 3008:^, Pi. LXXXI, 51 and 32 ; 4 ft. ; Room weft of No. 4). 
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Conih (C 2ifji, P. PXXXII, 21 , > fr. ; R.jon; ;). 

Handled cup (C 5 i ^6, l^i. LXXXIH, 27 : ^ t: r. in. ; Room 5). 

Seal 7C ; 2 ir. ; Rix-.i. “X 

P.lnted jar iDK 1217, P] L\XXIIl/i2. - tt ; Koc.n, S; 

Clre;. v.are 1 DK 1218, Pi LXXXIII, td. gin ; R^.e^ru t). 

Ribbed u.r (DK 122c, PI. I.XX.X, 42 ; 7 it ; Rnoi.i S). 

Potterv jar ( DK 1223, Pi. LXXXll, S ; 6 i: q in. : Ri,om S). 
Spear-tiead (DK 124c, PI. CXXX\X ic ; 0 ft gin. ; Reioni 8). 
Potter;, jar (DK 1242, Pi. L.XXXII, i ; C ft. g in. ; Room 8). 

Cire;. \\.,re ^DK 1243.;, Pi. LXXXIH, 32 ; fe ft g in ; Po- ,,, [.y 
Button (DK Kcf), I'l. CL\’, 7 ; 3 ft. : Roiiin g). 

Seal (^DK I 542, Xu. 31C ; k tt. ; Rueuii g). 

Seal (DK I 343, Xo 334 ; 8 ft. ; Ru ill .,). 

slieil eanieuiuan (DK 1334, Pi f'LIH, 3c : S tt ; R, .,.11 g). 

Seal (DK 1O38, Xo. 439 ; 8 ft ; R..uia q). 

Seal ( DK 744’ Xo. i(y? ; 3 tt. : Ruuia 10). 

Cirey ware (DK 95t, PI. L.XXXlII.ag; 3 ft. 6 in ; Room to). 

Seal (C 3 t 38, Xo. 394 ; 6 tt 0 in, ; Cell m tliirk wail north of block). 
Pottery tigurine (C 3067, PI. XCV, 0 ; 2 ft.). 

Copper tablet (DK 1606, PI. CXVIl, 3 ; 8 ft.). 

Street letzieen B'.ijtki 2 wid :. 

Seal (DK 33, Xo. 72 ; I it. I i in.). 

Xarro\v-b,aed howl (_DK 138, PI. LXXXI, 31:1 ft. 6 in.). 

BkA 3. 

Seal (C 26</2, Xo. 212 ; 2 fr. ; Ruura i) 

Seal (C 290, Xu. 303 : 3 it ; Room 3). 

Seal (DK ibS, Xo. 45 ; 2 It. o in, ; Court 5). 

Seal (C 2 382, Xo. 321 ; 4 it, : Clianiber in X.E. corner of Court 3). 

Seal (DK 108 ; Xo, 49 ; i it. 6 in, ; Room 1 1). 

Seal (DK 91, Xo. 26c ; i ft. 3 in. ; Well-chan.ber eaib of Xo. 6), 

Street letxeen BIuAi 3 and 5. 

Seal (DK 160, Xo. 254 ; 3 it ; Drain on ncrtl,ern side of ftreet). 

Seal (DK 593, Xo 492 ; 6 ft P 

Bi-.k 4. 

Seal (C 2:27, Xo. 259; I ft 6 in.). 
li h ^ . 

Handled cup (C 2019, PI. I.XXXIH, 21 ; 2 ft ; Room 4). 

Seal (C 2223, Xo. 189 ; 5 ft. 3 in. ; Room t>). 

Seal (C 2823, Xo 288 ; 4 it. ; Riam 6), 

Shell inla;. (C 28:4, PI, CLV, 63 ; 6 ft. o in,), 

BI.A 0. 

huier.ce '.e-el 3C03, Pi Cl. I : ; 2 tt. ; Room i) 

Sht ii ili.j, ; C, 29..9, I 1 . CI.\ , t’3 ; 3 ft. ; Room 2). 

Painted j.ir (DK 1293, PI I.XXXni, o ; 6 ft ; Room 5). 

Se.ii (DK 1312 . Xu 294; 2 ft ; Room 3), 

Seal ;c 28:3. Xo 199; 2 t> t. in ; Room i). 

BVA 7. 

Seal ;C 23-2, Xo 27a; 4 it ; Chamber south of Room 2). 
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B/u k 8. 

Seal (DK 7.21, No. 147 ; 2 It. 6 in. ; Ri.<,ni i). 

Seal inifre^sii'in (C 210:;, PI. C'W'I, 2 ; 2 ft. ; Ri.i.in i). 

Seal (C 281/1, Xi), 386 ; 4 tr. ; R.ii.in i). 

Aaate eantc nun (DK 304^,, Pi. C I.\', I 2 ; i ft. ; kw..iii ..nil, 1 f Xi. 1). 

Seal (C 2C24, Xee 3GI ; tf. 3 111. ; Rui.ni 2). 

Seal (C 2072, Xo. 538; 4 ft.; Riioiu 2). 

Offeriiig-sPand (C 3046, PI. LXXIX, 9 : 3 ft. ; f luiiiber S I-'. (,f X<i 4). 

Biine fish (C 2164, PI. CX.X.XII, 19; 8 ft ; Rooni 3). 

Pe/ttery wheel (DK 319, PI. CLllI, 34 ; 3 tr. ; Chamber north ot Xo. f/j. 

Seal (DK 426, Xo. 35c ; 2 ft. 6 in ; Room b). 

Seal (DK 923, Xo !(/) ; 2 ft. ; Room (,). 

Seal (DK 1291, Xo. 466; i If ; Room 7). 

Seal (C 2036, Xo. 423 ; I If. 9 in ; Room (,). 

Seal (C 2073, Xo. 327; 4 ft : Room </. 

Rattle (C 2567, PL CLIII, ri ; 1 2 ft ; Room 9). 

Seal (C 2077, Xo. 536 ; 3 ft. 6 in. ; Room le). 

Seal (C 2394, Xo. 182 ; 6 ft. 6 m. ; Room e.e-t ot Xo. lo). 

Hoard of copi'er and bron/e iitij'leiiient^ and ulen-il-- (C 1978, I’l. CXXWl, i and 4, 
and II, PI. CXI., II, PL CXI,I,4, PI CXI, II, 3; 2 It. ; Room 14') 

Figurine (C 2893, PL XC\', le ; le it.). 

St! eel betzieen BluAi 8 cinJ 9, 

Cross-shaped ornament (DK 1695, PL CXLIII, 23 ; 2 It.). 

Block 9 . 

Bronze needle (DK 430, PL CXXXII, 3 and PI. CXI, HI, 36 ; i It. 9 in. ; Room 3). 

Seal (DK 313, No. 14 ; 3 ft. ; Room 9). 

Seal (DK 596, No. 108 ; 6 ft. ; Room 9). 

Seal (DK 397, Xo. 449 ; 6 ft. ; Room 9) 

Seal (C 3024, Xo. 190 : 3 ft. ; Room 10), 

Seal (DK 209, Xo. 329 ; I ft. 6 in. ; Room 10), 

drey ware (DK 129, PL I.X.X.XIII, 37; 4 ft 2 in. ; Room li) 

Seal (DK 402. Xo. 37 ; I ft, ; Space between Ro.iiiu 1 1 and 13) 

Grey ware (DK 215, PL LXXXIII, 41 ; 4H ; Room 14). 

Lane bef.veen BIoAs 9 and 10. 

Seal (C 2853, Xo. 344; 4 ft). 

Seal (DK 92, Xu. 95 ; I ft. 3 in,). 

Block 10. 

Seal (DK 962, Xo. 113 ; 3 ft. ; Room 5). 

Seal (C 1936, No. 287 ; 3 ft. 6 in. : Room 6). 

Pottery toy (DK 1719, PL CLIII, 39 ; 4 ft. ; eaft of Room 6). 

Seal (C 2767, Xo. 308 ; Room S). 

Seal (C 3143, Xo. 180 ; 6 ft.; Space 12). 

Seal (C 3202, Xo. 197; 2 tt. 9 in. ; Space 12). 

Seal (DK 844, Xo. 495 ; 2 ft. ; Room 13). 

Pendant (DK 947, PL CXLMI, 32 ; 2 ft. ; R.i,,ni 13), 

Seal (DK 121, Xo. 539 ; 2 ft. ; Chamber north ot No. 16). 

Seal (DK 1528, Xo, 25 ; 2 ft. ; Room 18). 

Seal (C 1893, No. 349 ; 2 ft. 6 in. ; Room 22). 

Seal (C 656, Xo. 430 ; 4 ft. 3 in. ; Room e.iR of Chamber 23), 

Street betzeeen Blocks 6 and ic. 

Seal (DK 12, Xo, 83 ; i tt ). 


PI. t XXXIX, lo 
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B/oci II. 

Seal (C 415, Xo. 204 : 4 ft. 6 in. ; Room l) 

Seal (C 606, Xo. 1^0; 4 ft. 5 in. ; Room i). 

Bulla (C 275c, PI. CXXXIII, I : 3 ft. ; Ri/oni i). 

Faience garacsm.in (C 46. PI CLIII, 41 ; I ft. 6 in. : Room 6). 

Gamesman (C "9, PI. CLV, 24 ; 3 ft. ; Room ft) 

Seal (C ;i, Xo. 391 ; i ft. 6 in. ; Room eaft of Xo. 6) 

Bobbin-shaped potterv bead (C icq, PI. CXLVl, 46 ; 4ft ; Room east of Xo. 6). 

Copper pan (DK 1621, PI. CXL, 10, PI. CXI. 11 , ic ; i ft. ; Room 25). 

Seal (C 1S14, Xo. 3 q8 ; q ft. ; Room east of Xo 25). 

Flint burnisher (C 1833, PI CX.XX, 36 ; 3 ft. 9 m. ; Room east of Xo. 25) 

Seal (C 3 54, Xo. 437 ; 3 ft. 2 in. : Room 27). 

Potterv figurine (DK 483, Pi XCV, 3 ; i ft. 9 in. : Court north of Room 27). 

Seal (C 1878, Xo. 467 ; 3 ft 6 m ; Court north of Room 2") 

Seal (C 1287, Xo. 486 ; i ft Cm ; Room 29). 

Seal (C 189;, Xo. 9 ; 2 ft. ; X E corner of block). 

Seal (C 2766, Xo, 282 ; 5 ft 2 in ; chamber weft of Room 26). 

Street between Blocks 1 1 and 1 2 . 

Seal (C 40, Xo. 485 ; 2 ft.). 

Seal (C 204, No, 456 ; ; ft. 6 in.). 

Seal (C 2o6, X'o. 165 ; 5 ft. 6 in.). 

Grey ware (C 278, PI. LXXXIII, 28 ; 6 ft.). 

Seal (C 42-’, Xo. 351 ; 5 ft.). 

Seal (C tie, Xo, 359: 6ft.). 

Handled cup (C 1352, PI. LXXXIII, 13 ; 9 ft.). 

Seal (C 2053, Xo. 371 ; 10 ft.). 

Block 1 2 . 

OfFering-ftand (DK 1863, PI. LXXIX, 22 ; 6 ft. ; Room 4). 

Seal (C 1863, Xo. 274 ; 5 ft. ; Room 4). 

Seal (C 217, Xo. 418 ; 3 ft. ; south of Room 3). 

Seal (C 675, X'o. 368 ; 4 ft. ; Room 6). 

Seal (C rSr, X'o. 34 ; 2 ft. 6 in, ; Room 8). 

Seal (C 2768, X'o. 77 ; 7 ft. ; Room 8). 

Pottery grating (C 160, PL CXXXI, 43 ; 4 ft, ; Room 8). 

Bronze and copper objects (C 95, PI. CXL, 7, PI. CXLI, 3, PI. CXLIII, 15 and 16 ; 4 ft. ; Room 9). 

Group of bronze objects and vessels (C ico-i, PL CXXXVII, 7, PI. CXXXVIII, 8, PI. CXL, 6, 13, and 20, 

PI. CXLI, I, 2, and to, PI. CXLIV', i ; 5 ft. ; Room 9), 

Seal (C 162, Xo. 268 ; 3 ft. 6 in. ; Room to). 

Seal (C 329, X'o, 136 ; 3 ft. bin. ; Room 1 1). 

Seal (C 353, X'o. 369 ; 4 ft. 6 in. ; Room 1 1). 

Broken faience vessel (C 364, PI. Cl, 5 ; 4 ft. ; Room 1 1). 

Seal (C 810, X'o. 169 ; " ft. ; Room ii). 

Barrel-shaped weight (C 315 ; 6 ft, ; Room 14). 

Pottery sealing (C 696, PI, CXVI, 7 ; 8 ft. ; Room 14). 

Pottery elephant (C 6-6, PI. XCVI, 10; 7ft.; Block 12). 

Block 1 3 , 

Seal (DK 68t, X'o. 328 ; 2 ft. 3 in. ; north of Block 13). 

Block 14. 

Pottery tigurine (DK 1380, PI XC\', 18; 3 ft.; Room 3). 

Seal (DK 1319. Xo 2ig; 3 ft : Comple-s in,rth of Room 8), 
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Sf'^hc’ //el^ieen B/iAs 14 iiriJ 14 

P(itten grariiig (DK 1462, PI. C.KXXI, 46; 3 ft) 

B I'ji k 13. 

Potter', jar (DK 18^7, PI. LXXXI, it; 3 ft. ; Room 4) 

B/oA 16. 

Stiver vase (DK 1 341, PI. CXL, i, PI, CXL\'III, b \ 3 ft ; Room 2). 

Jade bead (DK 1341, PI. CXI.V, 34 ; 3 it ; Room 2). 

Head ofmoveahle to} (DK 2183, Pi Cl. HI, 3(> ; 3 ft ; ntmtli of' Routt. 3). 

Bibik 16. 

Die (DK I2CO, PI. CLIII, 8 ; 5 ft. ; Room 4) 

Brnn7c v.urk for inlay (DK 2279, PI. CXLIII, i ; ; 7 ft ; Room 4). 

Die (DK 2362, PI. CLIII, 10 ; I ft. ; Room 4). 

Seal (DK 2363, No. 499 ; 5 ft. ; Rooiii 4). 

Pig’s head (DK 2153, PI, XC\H, 21 ; 2 ft. ; Room 9). 

Pendant (DK 2154, Ph CXLMI, 31 ; 2 ft, ; Room 9) 

Head of figure (DK 2189, PI XCV, 8; "ft ; Room 12). 

Shell inla.v (DK 2219, PI CL\', 44 and 3 3 ; 2 It. ; Roomi4). 

SiCTlON D 

Tiial Trench D. 

Seal (D 21, No. 68 ; l ft.). 

Seal (D 90, No. 289; 6 ft.). 

Seal (D 1 14, No. 415 ; 5 ft.). 

Seal (D 150, No. 416 ; i ft. 6 in.). 

Seal (D 187, No. 40 ; 3 ft. 6 in.). 

Seal (D 207, No. 424 ; 5 ft. 3 in.). 

Seal (D 208, No. 340 ; 5 ft.). 

Seal (D 234, No. 500 ; 2 ft. 9 in ). 

Seal (D 262, No, 403 ; 3 ft.). 

Seal (D 263, No. 474 ; 4 ft.). 

Storage jar (D 287, PI, LXXXV, 6 ; 4 ft.). 

Seal (D 288, No. 41 r ; 4 ft. 6 in,). 

Seal (D 289, No. 203 ; 4 ft. 3 in.). 

Seal (D 316, No. 122; 4 ft. 6 in ). 

Seal (D 349, No. 519 ; 2 ft. 9 in.). 

Pottery rasp (D 368, PI. CXXXIII, 13 ; 10 ft.). 

Handled cup (D 383, PI. LXXXHI, 20; i ft. 6 in.). 

Seal (D 392, No. 353 ; 3 ft,). 

Seal (D 417, No. 360 ; 3 ft.). 

Anvil (?) (D 457, PL CXXX, 24 ; 5 ft. 6 in. ; weff end of trench). 

Pottery jar (D 458, PI. LXXXI, 32 ; 5 ft. 6 in. ; wes't end of trench). 

Seal (D 552, No. 132 ; 3 ft. 9 in.). 

Bronze chisel (D 603, PI. CXXXV, 15 ; 4 ft ; vvesl end of Trench D). 

Seal (D 619, No. 233 ; 3 ft.). 

Offering-sdand (D 622, PI. LXXIX, 20 ; 3 ft. ; vvesf end of I'rench D). 

Shci 10 S’ E 

House I, Trench E. 

(Iruup of copper and bronze utensils, etc. (E 2044-3, PL C.XL, 4, 5, 9, 12, and 18, PL CXLI, 5, 6, and 12, 
PL CXLII, I, 2, 3, and 7 ; 4 ft- : Room i). 

Seal (E 1583, No. "9 ; 3 ft ; Room north of No. i) 
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Seal (E 1829, No. 281 ; 3 ft. ; Room 2). 

Seal (E 29ft, Xo. ic' ; 7 ft.; Room 3). 

Seal (E 1912, Xo, 198 ; t> ft. ; Room 7, group otWalE north ot Hou<e I) 

Stn'el hetzceen ILaiicS I avi/ II. 

Flint core ( E 8c : 4 It.) 

Seal (E 2039, Xo. 412 ; 2 ft.). 

Seal (E 1886, Xo 383 ; 3 ft.). 

Seal (E 2328, Xo 498 ; 7 ft.) 

Home 11 , Tte/h h E. 

Seal (E 3C0, Xo 290; 6 ft ; Room i). 

Seal (E 348, Xo. 290 ; 7 ft ; Room i). 

Copper tcibcl (FI 190, Pi. CXE, 19; PI. CXLII, 4; 2 ft. 6 in. ; Room 6). 
Copper bowl (E 189, PL CXr., 11 , 12 ; 3 ft. 6 in. ; Room 6). 

Bronze Ha^k (FI 190, PI. CXI., 16 ; PL CXLII, 6 ; 2 ft. 6 in. ; Room 6). 

Seal (E 1908, Xo. 527 ; 3 ft. ; Room 6). 

Seal (E 2006, Xo. 183 ; 2 ft. 6 in. ; Space eail of Room 6). 

Seal (E 1809, Xo. 160 ; 9 ft. ; Room 8). 

Seal (E 2053, Xo. 170 ; 5 ft. 6 in. ; Room li). 

Seal (E 2484, Xo. 265 ; 5 ft. ; Room 1 1). 

Seal (E 2484a, Xo. 125 ; 5 ft. ; Room ii). 

Seal (E 1846, Xo. 336 ; Space eaft of House II). 

Walls Well of House I. 

Seal (E 1989, Xo, 513; t ft. 6 in, ; Room 2). 

Building at Weslern End of Trench E. 

Seal (E 2094, Xo. 267 ; 2 ft ; weslern side of court). 

Seal (E 22 I ~, Xo, 18' ; 6 ft, ; southern side of court). 

Seal (E 2475, Xo. 429 ; 9 ft. ; >outliern side of court). 

Seal (E 2348, Xo 1 12 ; S.E. corner of building). 

Seal (E 2401, Xo. 39 ; 7 ft. ; drain on western side of building). 

Various Portions of T rial Trench E. 

Seal (E 96, Xo. 176 ; 2 ft,). 

Seal (E 187, Xo. 229 ; 4 ft. 6 in.). 

Bronze vessel (E t88, PI. CXL, 8 and PL CXLl, 9; 2 ft.). 

Seal (E 230, Xo, 109; I ft. 3 in.). 

Seal impression (E 232, PI. CXVI, 6 ; 5 ft.). 

Seal (E 230, Xo. 277; i ft). 

Seal (E 268, Xo. 261 ; 5 ft. 6 in.). 

Sea! (E 297, Xo. 233 ; 6 ft. 6 in.). 

Painted jar (E 413, PL LXXXIII, ii ; 3 ft. 6 in.). 

Pottery sealing (E 444, PL CXVI, 30 ; 3 ft.). 

Seal (E 470, No. 1 1 3 ; 3 ft.). 

Seal (E 491, Xo. 159 ; 4 ft. 6 in.). 

Seal (E 492, Xo, 526 ; 3 ft. 6 in.). 

Pottery mask (E 517, PL XCV, 3 ; 15 ft.). 

Bone fish (E 628, PL CXXXII. 20 ; 6 ft.). 

Figure of ram (E 634, PL XCVII, 7 ; 6 ft,). 

Seal (E 653, Xo. 220; 3ft.). 

Storage jar (E 671, PL I, XXXV, 7 ; 2 ft. 6 in.). 

Seal (E 829, Xo. 98 : 3 ft.). 

Seal (FI 843, Xo. 146: 2 ft. 9 in ). 

Seal (E S94, Xo 491 ; 2 ft. 3 in.). 
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Seal (E 904, No. 475 ; 3 ft.). 

Potterv niaik (E 958, PI. XCV, i ; 7 ft. 6 in.). 
Potter)' mould (E 964, PI. CXXXIII, 7 ; 9 ft.). 
Seal (E 976, N’o. 296 ; 7 ft.). 

Seal (E 1007, Xo. 480 ; 4 ft.). 

Seal (E 1008, No. 186 ; 3 ft.). 

Seal (E 1094, No. 129; I ft.). 

Seal (E 1095, No. 438 ; i ft.). 

Seal (E 1 1 54, No. 215; 2 ft.). 

Seal (E 1 1 81, No. 347; 4 ft.). 

Pottery sealing (E 1260, PI. CX\'I, 21). 

Seal (E 1261, No. 525). 

Seal (E 1277, No. 377 ; 5 ft.). 

Seal (E 1345, No. 78 ; 5 ft. 6 in.). 

Sea! (E 1346, No. 334: 5 ft. 6 in.). 

Pin-head (E 1348, PI. CLVIII, 13 ; 3 ft. 2 in.). 
Seal (E 1432, No. 384; i ft. 2 in.). 

Seal impression (E 1449, PI. CXVI, 19; 10 It.). 
Pafle sealing (E 1430, PI. CXV'I, 9; 10 ft.). 
Faience scaling (E 1431, PI. CX^'I, 24; lo ft.). 
Pottery scaling (E 1317, PI. CXVI, 23 ; 10 ft.). 
Seal (E 1321, No. 178; 4 ft.). 

Seal (E 1631, No. 362). 

Seal (E 1723, No. 512). 

Copper tablet (E 2215 ; 3 ft.). 

Seal impression (E 2500, PI. CXVI, 20; 2 ft.). 
Seal (E 2503, No. 408 ; 2 ft.). 

Seal (E 2767, No. 134). 


Trial Trench. 

Seal (F 30, No. 484 ; 4 ft.). 

Seal (E 47, No, 546 ; l ft. 6 in.). 
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ARCHITKCTURK AND MASONRY 

I T has been found impossible as yet to determine the date of any particular period 
on the Mohenjo-daro site by the size of the bricks employed. Even in the same 
wall the bricks vary considerably in size ; for instance, in the piers of the great hall 
in L Area three sizes are found : i i by 5-5 by 2-75 inches ; 10-5 by 5-5 by 2 5 inches ; and 
11-75 by 5‘^5 by 2-5 inches. Further complications are introduced by bricks from earlier 
buildings being re-used in the Intermediate and Late Periods. Well-burnt bricks, and those 
of Mohenjo-daro are of excellent quality, are praftically indeftruftible and can be used over 
and over again, provided that a moderate amount of care is taken in removing them from the 
old walls. Although, however, the sizes of the bricks tell us nothing, and it is pradfically 
impossible to di^inguish between the brickwork of the Early and Intermediate Periods, 
the brickwork of the Late Period is as a rule quite unmistakable. Owing to carelessness 
in laying, broken perpends are common, and horizontal as well as vertical joints are frequently 
an inch wide. In the interiors of the thicker walls the bricks are often laid anyhow between 
faces of more careful work. It is evident that the bricklayer’s art deteriorated remarkably 
in the Late Period, but for what reason it is difficult to say with certainty. 

The majoritv' of the rooms and buildings at Mohenjo-daro are out of truth in the Late 
Period, and this feature is noticeable in even the larged buildings. This is at variance with 
the accuracy of the more important ancient buildings of Sumer, where attempts were 
successfully made to obtain a proper degree of squareness. ^ I purposely compare 
Mohenjo-daro with some of the sites in Mesopotamia because of their proximity and also 
because definite conneffions between the two have been esfablished. 

It is true that these connexions, some of which are very close, show trade relations at leasT: 
with Mesopotamia, but there are great differences in the architeXure of the two countries. 

The chief one is the general lack of any decoration in the buildings of Mohenjo-daro, 
such as ornamental buttresses or stepped recessing.^ The walls of Mohenjo-daro are 
severely plain, and the interior of the buildings shows the same lack of decoration as the 
outside, even in the more important buildings. With but one or two exceptions no attempt 
seems to have been made to piaster the walls, and they were left jusd bare brick.^ 
Mr. Hargreaves, in his excavation of a portion of HR Area, found that in certain walls in 

* Sec, however, .Mr. Mackay’s remarks on the Great Bath, p. 131 iupra. — [Eo,] 

- It is to be noted, however, that there are many examples of recessed panelling of interior walls, such as that illusdrated 
in PI. LXIII, [Ed.] 

^ Such patches of plaster a; have been preserved (there are others besides those quoted by .Mr. Mackav) are of clay 
and they have only been preserved becau--c the clay was converted into terra-cotta by accidental fires. Clay plailer not 
so burnt would have been dissipated by moisbure. Precisely the same phenomenon is observable in the Buddhift 
monasteries of Taxila. It is hkely, therefore, that the use of clay was wider than Mr. Mackay’s observation 
implies. See supra, p. tS. — [E d .1 
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House 8 the bricks were laid in gypsum plasder, instead ot the usual mud.’ Passage i " 
of House 3, Block 2 , of the HR Area, was found In some places to have been coated with 
a reddish coloured plasfer. Again, in Room 5 of House 8, Block 3, of the HR Area, remains 
of mud plasder were found which had apparently been burnt red. On this coating traces 
were found of a w'ash of a whitish colour in several layers. 

As far as was possible, the houses and other buikiings of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa were 
aligned with the streets, which ran almoft due north and south, easd and wesd. The main 
buildings are all fairly correctly orientated with their sides towards the cardinal points, as 
was the case with the buildings of ancient Egypt. At Mohenjo-daro the prevalent winds 
are from the north and south, and the main sdreets may have been orientated in accordance 
with this fa6t. In Mesopotamia, on the other hand, the corners of the earlier sacred buildings 
were orientated to the cardinal points ; and the same was true of mosl of the ordinary houses 
also.^ This orientation of the temples was probably fixed by the requirements of religion ; 
and the houses and smaller buildings merely conformed to the rule in order to accommodate 
themselves to the positions of the larger buildings, which probably always occupied the same 
site, though repeatedly repaired and enlarged. 

In both ancient Babylonia and Egypt the true arch was known in very early times, but True arch 
at Mohenjo-daro the corbelled arch alone was used.’’ It is certain, 1 think, that, had there been unknown, 
a really close conneCfion between Sumer and the Indus ^'alley, the principle of the true arch 
would have been readily appreciated in the latter, especially as the people of Mohenjo-daro 
were familiar with the making of wedge-shaped bricks. In Mesopotamia this form ot brick 
was also known and used in building columns. 

We do not find the round column at either Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. When columns Absence of 
were required, which was but rarely, they were always made either square or reftangular in round column, 
sedlion.'* The round column was well know’n in Sumer, and several examples were found 
in the “A” palace at Kish, where, moreover, they were built ot specially made voussoir-shaped 
bricks. Similar columns have been found at Telloh in Mesopotamia and also in Elam.^ 

That the people of Mohenjo-daro were quite as capable as the early Sumerians of 
con^rudling round columns is implied by the taCd that they constantly made wedge-shaped 
bricks for their wells and other circular construftions. 

A possible reason for the rarity of the column at Mohenjo-daro, whether square or Rarity of 

redfangular, was the ample supply of tall timber which permitted considerable spans to be column. 

’ Since Mr. Mackay wrote this I have had a further examination of a large number of structures made by the 

.■\ssiSfant .Mchsological Chemist. In every case it has been found that gypsum mortar was used in conjunction with 

mud.— [Eo.J The gypsum is a greyish, translucent subfiance quite unlike the opaque white plaster-like mortar found 
in Sumer and Egypt. 

“ Koldewey denies this. The evidence seems clear, however, that the larger buildings in Sumer were oriented 
with their corners towards the cardinal points. The orientation of an ancient town depended in a great measure on the 
orientation of the sacred buildings within or adjacent to it. Excara/ions at Babylon, p. 243. 

3 q'he true arch and the corbelled arch are frequently found together in ^lesopotamia. T he latter form of arching 
w'as especially favoured for tombs, even down to comparatively late times. Both corbelled and true arches were known 
in Sumer as early as 3100 b.c. Antiquaries'' Journal, vol. viii, No. 4, p. 434. 

* The square ones range in size from 17 to 54 inches ; the rectangular ones are also ot various sizes : 43 Ey 22 inches ; 

60 by 40 inches ; 72 by 42 inches. 

® Mem. Del. en Perse, t. vii, p. 49, fig. 71. Though round columns were employed m Sumerian architecture at 
a very early date, and even made of sun-dried brick, for some reason not yet explained they do not seem to have been 
popular in the late periods. No round columns have yet been found at Babylon ot earlier date than the Greek and 
Parthian periods. Koldewey, Excaz-ations at Babylon, p. 216. Woolley has now found well-built mud brick columns 
dating from the Third Dynasty of Gr. Antiquaries Journal, vol. x, pi. xxxvi, b. 
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MOHENJO-DARO AND THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 

covered without extra support. In Sumer, on the other hand, timber was alwa\s scarce, and 
the palm was perhaps considered too valuable as a tood-producer to be much used tor buildirur 
purposes. It was perhaps the palm-tree itselt that gac'e the idea at the round column in 

Babylonia and other countries, tor owing to the symmetry ot its trunk this tree makes a very 

neat column.* It is also likely that in ancient days the date-palm was as rare in Sind - and 
the Panjab ^ as it is to-dav. 

That wood was sometimes used tor columns seems to be proved by the finding of tour 
limeftone capitals with a number ot stone rings in Sciilion B, Block 2, House 5, Room 49 
of the HR Area. Three of these capitals are illustrated in PI. CXXX, 21, 22, and 23.'* 

The first of these (HR 5939) stands 6-5 inches high. It has a vertical hole in its base, 
2 inches in diameter and about 3' 5 inches deep. At right angles to this a dowel-hole 

O f in. in diameter runs through the base ot the capital. 

No. 23 (HR 5935) is a similar objed of about the same size but slightly better finished. 
Like the first, it has a rounded top and flat base, 6-9 inches in diameter ; its dowel-hole is rather 
larger (0-55 in.) and better cut. 

No. 22 in Pi. CXXX (FIR 5934) is an entirely different type of capital. Two specimens 
of these were found, but as one was badly weathered the more perfeft one alone is illustrated. 
This measures 5-6 inches high and has a flat base and top, the former being 9 inches square 
and the latter 12-5 inches square. The base of the capital has carefully trimmed edges but 
towards the middle the work is rougher, showing that this part was intended to be hidden, 
either on another sdone or by the top of the column, which was, likely enough, tenoned to 
fit the hole in the sdone ; a vertical and well-drilled hole, measuring 4-5 inches in diameter, 
passed right through it. Traces of red ochre are visible on its surface. 

The second example (HR 4963) is 7-25 inches high but the same size in other respedds. 
Its vertical hole is 3 inches in diameter and has been bored from both ends, leaving a slight 
ridge in the middle. 

From the comparatively small sizes of the holes in these three limeslone capitals it appears 
likely that they were intended to be set on wooden columns. If this be so, a tenon mu^l 
have been cut at the top of the column so that a part, at lea^f, if not the whole of the base of 
the capital was properly supported. 

The columns that formerly supported the two larger capitals might well have been 
square in sedlion. That they were not built of brick seems proved by the size of the base 
of the capitals (9 inches square). 

Another great difference between the architedfure of early Sumer and that of ancient Sind 
lies in the shape of the brick. In the former country, at the period with which we are dealing, 
it was of a shape known as plano-convex, i.e., it was redtangular and thin, with a flat base 
and sides and highly rounded upper surface. It was only sometime after the Sargonic period 
that the ordinary redfangular brick came into common use.^ No trace has been found at 
Mohenjo-daro of a plano-convex brick, and there is no reason to think that it was ever used 
there. On the other hand, even at the low'eil levels, we find well-made bricks, which would 
be a credit to a modern brickmaker. Their general size is ii by 5-5 by 2-5 inches, which 

* It appears to me not improbable that the mosaic columns found at .A-I ‘Ubaid are conventionalized copies of 
palm-trunks. .■/ntquurUs' ’Jr.urfsal, vo!. iv, ph xli. 

- It is only groun in gardens. 

•’ Only in the Bahavxalpur State. 

* I do not share Mr. Iklackay s view that Nos. 21 and z t were capitals. 1 he shape of their tops seems conclusively 
against it. See iupr.i, p. 60, note 2. — [Ei>.] 

•’ .-X rectangular brick, ho-.vcver, was exclusively used at JemJet Nasr. 
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by a coincidence is very nearly the size of brick used by Kurigalzu of the Kassite Dma^tv 
ot Babylonia (r 6 oo c.c.) and ot those used at Ur in the third civ'nasfv of that place. 

1 he general sdvie ot architetfure ditFers crrcatlv in the two countries. There is no 
building at Mohenjo-daro that can dcfinitelv be said to have been used for sacred purposes, 
whereas in Babylonia a building ot this type, even if but nioderatelv preserved, is readilv 
recognized. On the other hand, one might not expect similarity in their sacred buildings, 
unless the religion ot the two countries were ver\- much the same, and of this there is at present 
no evidence whatever. 

There is also a dissimilarity between the private houses of Babylonia and those of Ancient 
.‘>ind. In both countries an open court is the basic feature in house planning, but at 
Mohenjo-daro the rooms are larger and less frequently arranged on the four sides of the 
central court. ^ 

The cusdom of creeling buildings upon artificial platforms m .ivnid their being flooded Artificial 
is common to the two countries, as .alsri is the method ot using a filling between brick platforms, 
foundations tor this purpose. In ea.rly Babylonia, however, river clav rather than ordinary earth 
was used. In Sind, the filling appears somelimes to have been poured in wet, but in most 
cases the filling is composed of unbaked brick, whereas in early Sumer the clav was thrown 
in, in lumps Jukt as it was extracted trom the river bed (Pis. I AT 11, c ; l.XXIV, a and !)')J 
In both countries the foundation walls that held the filling were usually thicker than the 
walls above, so that a well-defined footing was lett around tlie inside ot each chamber. 

The use of a batter tor the outer faces ot important walls is common at Mohenio-daro, Batter, 
but is unknown in early Babylonia, though it is found later in that country.’’ It is also, as 
is well known, a prominent feature of mosT; of the buildings of Bigypt. 

For some reason which seems connecTed with abnormal floods, many of the later houses Flooding, 
were built upon platforms formed bv filling up the rooms of the earlier houses beneath 
with unbaked brick, clay, or sometimes with refuse from brick-kilns. This use of the older 
walls obviated the building of a special platform ; all that was needed was a filling. I am 
inclined to think that owing to flooding many of the houses at Mohenjo-daro fell because ot 
the subsidence of the soil, and that, when this happened, a repetition was avoided by special 
attention to the foundations. Many of the houses — some of them poorly built — in 
Seftion B of the DK Area (PI. LX 1 1) are not built on platforms, and they show marked 
evidence of subsidence ; moreover, the exceptionally high proportion of salt * in the soil 
in their vicinity provides furtlier evidence of their having been flooded. 

There may have been great differences between the climates of Babylonia and Sind m Climate, 
those very carlv days. That of the former country may be assumed to have been very much 
what it is now, namely, a dry summer and about 5 inches of r.ain in the winter. In that part 
of Sind where Mohenjo-daro is situated the conditions are now very similar, but there 
is good reason to suppose that in ancient days the rainfall was considerably heavier.® Many 
of the scabs, as pointed out in a previous chapter, show foresd-loving animals, whereas the 
early Sumerian seals invariably show animals typical of a semi-arid country. Granted, 


' Anliqnaries’ Journal, Got., 192". N'o. 4, pi. x!ii. 

“ I'hi' Wii-. m.irktdlv tlie c.i-i: .it KiT. Su'nman P ala e and “ A (.CTr.-Vi'rv. Fic.d Chicign. p. i ; o 

^ I'his may Litor be subject to correction. I base the >tatemcnr on m;. o.vn excavations in .Mesopotamia. It appt u'-s 
that some of the later huiidingi in Me;opotami.a have '.valis that lean intvard.y for insti.nce the ziggurat at Ur Wooiiey, 
The Sumerians, p. 142. 

■* Sodium sulphate. 

® The questions of rainfall and cii.mate are discussed more fuliy in Chapter I. 
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then, that this interesicc is correct, it is evident th.ii the heavier rainfall niaa n i\’e ivxx ^siramd 
the very elaborate drainatje svsteni which will he eiescrihcvi towards the end ol thi-. tha[ater. 

Besides the tvpes of animals that are shown on the seals and tiie elaborate dramaue 
svsdem, there are two more tacts that point to a larper rainfall in aiuient times. 1 he 
first is that all the houses and buildings are (if burnt brick. We base yet to find, e\'en in 
the poorest quarters, buildings of sun-dried bricks. In Sind at the present da\^ sun-^iried 
bricks are used for some of the larjaest buildings, not solely tor the reason that tliis material 
is more economical, but because experience has shown that sun-dried brick makes a 
considerably cooler building than burnt brick. \\ hen it is essential tii buiki with burnt 
brick it is a common plan to line the walls inside with unburnt brisk to keep out the 
heat. For this reason alone, it is permissible to argue that the elimate ot ancient .'sind was 
cooler and, therefore, probably wetter than it is at the present day.‘ 

A second point is that the thresholds of many ot the houses are considerably higher 
than the sdreet level ; in some cases a short flight of steps and a small platform lead into the 
houses. From this we may infer that the streets were liable to flooding and the doorways of 
the houses had, therefore, to be protected. 

Bricks . — The bricks of Mohenjo-daro are all exceptionally well made, yet have no straw or 
other binding material. They are always rectangular in shape with the exception of those that 
were made for special purposes, such as the wedge-shaped bricks almosT: invariably employed 
in the conftruction of wells. The bricks were made in an open mould and sdruck along the 
top with a piece of wood, as proved by their striated upper surfaces. The bases of the bricks 
are invariably rough, showing that they were made and dried on dusdy ground, which is 
borne out by the frequent presence of potsherds and bits of charcoal adhering to their bases. 
No bricks have been found that were made on matting. 

The clay that was used seems to have been ordinary alluvial soil, like that which is found 
in the vicinity of Mohenjo-daro to-day, and is used by the modern brickmaker and potter. 
It is only necessary to dig down a fev/ feet below the surface soil, which is impregnated with 
salt, to obtain clay of the right consistency. 

In one case — whether accidental or not, it is difficult to say — a brick was found 
which was made of a mixture of clay with a large proportion of small pieces of broken brick, 
which form dark red patches, the whole efFe(T being that of breccia. 

The bricks are exceptionally well baked and range from straw-colour to bright red. 
No attempt was made to grade them by their colour. We do not vet know the type of 
kiln in which these bricks were baked, but then, as now, there was evidently no difficulty 
about fuel. \\ ood must always have been far more plentiful than in Babylonia, where 
reeds were the only available fuel. 

None ot the bricks have grooves or depressions for frogging purposes. In two cases, 
however, bricks ot usual size were found to be marked on their upper surface, one (L 374) 
with a cross extending trom corner to corner and the other (L 373) with a longitudinal groove. 
In Mesopotamia it is still uncertain whether the plano-convex and other forms of brick were 
markeu for the purpose ot trogging or to identify them as the work of their maker. And 
here it is equally impossible to say why these two bricks were so marked without at leasd 
pulling down the walls in which they were found. 

As in all brickyards of the modern Easl, the bricks w'ere laid over large areas for the 
preliminary drying. The result is that we have found the footprints upon them of cattle, 

T 1 , tem_Heratu., ^.o.^ ranges from beiow freezing-point in winter to 125 degrees F. in summer. A temperature 
of 1 1 8 degrees in July i; quite common. 
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crows, doc:s (very common), and in one case of a large cat-like animal which mav have been 
a leopard. 

I he largest brick yet lound at Mohenjo-daro measures bv lo-y by py inches. 

It is the onl\ one ot its size and was in a wall of the Late Period in the SD Area. It was 
probably made originally to cover a drain and was rc-iitilized in the Late Period. 

Another brick ot large size measures 14-5 by by 4 inches. This size of brick is 
tairly common, but is always tound in masonrv ot the Late Period, never in the lower levels. 

1 he smallesl sized brick measures 9-^ bv 4' 35 ^ inches, and large numbers ot a 

slightly larger size have been found. In everv case these small bricks bear evidence ot havdng 
been cut down from a larger size of brick bv means of a saw.^ 

In the consdruCfion ot bathrooms, sawn bricks were almost invariablv used to ensure 
the evenness ot floor which was considered essential. Ordinary bricks were probablv not 
used tor this purpose on account ot the impossibility of making their ioints sufficiently 
close. Many ot these bricks are polished on one side by the bather’s feet, as can be 
seen in many places where the bricks are sdill in situ. Sometimes the upper surfaces 
of bathroom bricks are coated with a dark red deposit resembling an enamel, the cause 
of which has yet to be determined.- It is certainly not a glaze, tor the surface is com- 
paratively soft. 

I give below the various sizes ot bricks that have been tound and the levels and areas 
in which they occur ; — 



Inches 




Atea. 

Perted. 

(0 

9-3 

4 - 3 .? 


Sawn. 

Stupa. 

Late. 

(T 

lo-o 

3-00 > 

2-23 


L. 

Intermediate. 

( 3 ) 

lO-O 

<5 

0 

2-25 


DK. 

Early. 

( 4 ) 

10-2; ■ 

3-50 

2-25 ‘ 


L. 

Intermediate. 

(?) 

10-23 ; 

3-00 

2-25 

Moulded 

SD. 

: 

(A 

10-35 

2-50 

< 2-00 

Sawn . 

I.. 

I..>t0. 

( 7 ) 

1 rco • 

?■-? 

2-35 

Moulded. 

I.. 

Intermediate. 

(S) 

I 1-00 

?'50 ■ 

2-23 

• > 

I, 

AIL 

(T 

11-4 

? 

2-5 5 


I,. 

Late. 

( to) 

I 2 -CO • 

6-00 • 

2-23 


I . 

Late. 

(■0 

13-50 ,- 

b-25 

3 ''s 




(•A 

I+-1 0 ■ 

'>■73 

3-73 


1,. 

Late. 

(1 5) 

I-I-CO 

"-ro 

J*' - > 

• » 

I.. 


i' 4 ) 

I 

■ - Jv 

4- CO 


L. 


(I A 

::-23 , I 

0-30 



SD. 

.. 


1 The marki referred to, however, m.\v be due, not to a saw, but to rubbing down the surface, the usual process 
followed in mediaeval and modern India. — [£ d.] 

^ Since found to be a mixture of lime and brickdusf polished with the feet. It is possible that, as now, it was 
customary to oil the soles ot the tect. 

3 PL eXXX, 12. 

4 PI. eXXX, 19. 

= PI. eXXX, 20. 

® This si/e ot brick was faind by Muor Mockler in 1876 at Suktagen-J'sr in MakrSn. The same size of brick 
is known at PT in Mesopotamia and dated to about 20cc pa . 

’ PL eXXX, 1 8. 

* This is verv much the same --i/c of brick (19 by ic by 3 inches) tound by Sir .‘\urei Stein on the top ot the Shshi-tu.mp 
mound, near 'furbat in Southern Baluchisfan. From ceramic evidence these bricks, which are sun-dried, are believed to 
be of an earlier date than the Xal burials. 


Sawn bricks. 


Sizes of bricks. 
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By far the commonesl size ot moulded brick is i i by y ^ b\ ~ ^ inciies ; it occurs at 
all levels. The raoulded brick of small size (No. 5) is vcrv unusual ; yosMbiv it was made 
for a special purpose. 

The sizes of these bricks cio not fit well into anv known svsK-m i>t measurement, with 
the exception of those measuring 14 by " by 425 inches. (in three h.Ltyptian eiibits 
(21-72 inches), dated to about 1000 n.c., there is a prominent m.irk .it the ipth diicit, or 
14 inches, which Professor Petrie points out must indic.itc the existence ol such a me.isure.' 
The commoner size of brick, 1 1 bv 7-5 by 2-25 inches, ayrecs fairly closel\' with the .\ssyri,in 
digit of o- “3 in. 

Some of the bricks used at Mohenjo-ciaro arc illustrated in PI. CXXX, 12-15 and 
18-20. The T-shaped brick. No. 14, was cut from a recbinttular brick. The longer limb 
measures 9- "5 inches and the shorter 4-75 inches ; the width and depth of the limbs are both 
2-1 inches. A brick (HR 1 126) which is similar to the above except in having limbs ot equal 
length was found easd of House VIII, Block 3, Secdion A, of the HR Area, at a depth of 3 feet. 
Both the limbs are 9-75 inches long, 4- ■'5 inches wide, and 4- “5 inches deep. This la-'t brick 
cannot have been cut from one ot ordinary shape, l.-shaped bricks are comparatively common 
at Mohenjo-daro ; they were used to avoid the necessity of using two separate pieces of brick 
to fill up corners in the paving of bathrooms.^ 

An intere^fing brick found in the VS area and measuring lo- 7 by 4-9 by 2-4 inches seems 
to have once formed part of a gutter. One side of the brick is lowered along its axis to a 
depth of 0-6 in. at one end and i-2 inches at the other, the slope being somewhat abrupt at 
its lower end. This left a ridge along the longer side of the brick measuring i-8 inchc.s 
wide. By placing two bricks of this kind together a very efficient runnel would be formed. 

The amount of fuel that musl have been used in burniny the bricks used at Mohenjo-daro 
and other prehisdoric sites of the same period musd have been enormous. It argues that 
in the pasd Sind musd have been a well-wooded province. We have not yet succeeded in 
finding anv brick-kilns, but these were probably situated well outside the city area and 
near an ample supply of wood. It cannot be imagined that toresds were available close to the 
doors of the people who occupied these sites, for as time went on the supplies near at hand 
musd have failed and the populace would have had to go further afield to procure fuel for bricks 
and for kitchen purposes. 

Cement .' — When burnt bricks were used for Babylonian buildings, clay or bitumen 
was used as mortar, the latter material being quite frequently employed in the more important 
buildings. It was not until a late period that lime w'as used, and then only exceptionally. 
Bitumen has up to the present been found in only one building at Mohenjo-daro, in which 
it served to make a tank water-tight. It has been suggesded that the use of this subsdance 
implies trade with Mesopotamia, for bitumen is rare in India and common in the former 
country, the best known sources of supply being the wells of Hit on the Euphrates, from 
which place it was brought down by river to Southern Babylonia. On the other hand, 
though it is not impossible that the abundant wells of Hit supplied the Indus Valley with 
bitumen, there are possible sources much nearer at hand ; for insdance, in the neighbouring 
Kirthar range and in the Bolan pass. 

The nearesd locality to Mohenjo-daro in which bitumen is known to occur in any quantity 
is Khaltan, about 36 miles almosd due east of Sibi. The deposits here are fairly considerable 
and are described in the records ot the Geological Survey of India. ^ 

^ “ Weights and Measures,” Ency. Brit., vol. xxviii, p. 483. 

® Compare this shape of brick with one found at Susa which came from a wall. Mem. Dil. en Perse, vol. i, p. 94, 
fig. 139 (f). ® Vol. xix, pt. 4. 
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Vv ith plenty ot limestone only 60 miles away ' it is surprising; that the people of IMohenjo- 
haro did not use this material tor mortar. Evidently the more easily quarried gypsum rock 
was preferred, possibly tor the reason that it was easier to burn. Gvpsum rock requires 
a much lower temperature to calcine it than limeslotie.- In Egypt limestone was only used for 
mortar and plaster in Roman times ; the reason w'hy it was not employed before may have 
been lack ot tuel. 

Of the gypsum used in House 8, Block 3 of the HR Area, the following is Mr. Sana 
Ullah’s analysis : — 


o 


Gypsum . 

b 3-25 

Carbonate 01 nine and magneita 

I-S2 

Sand .... 

32-36 

.Alkaline saha .... 

2-5: 


ICO'CO 


The large proportion ot sand In this gypsum plasder Is noticeable. As Mr. Lucas remarks, 
“sand frequently occurs as an impuritv in the raw material.”^ It musd be confessed, however, 
that 32-36 per cent seems too high a proportion for an impuritv ; and there can be little doubt 
that it was purposely added. 

Wells. — The bricks used In the consfruAion of wells are almo.st invariably wedge-shaped ; 
in only a few cases have I seen ordinary bricks used.^ These wedge-shaped bricks were always 
made in a mould and they are of many sizes (Pis. Lll, LVI, />, LXXIII. b').° 

In the following lisd these sizes are given in inches, together with the diameter of the 
wells from which they were taken : — 


ll-) 

Site. 

DK -Area, Sti.ticn C, 

Dta'neter. 
of Well. 

3 ft. 9 in. 

9 - 5c 

Di-nenii.ns. 

■ 5 - 3 >— 3-25 

u 

X 

2-25 in. 

Period. 

Intermediate. 

G) 

DK -Area, Section .A. 

I ft. I in. 

IC'OO 

6 

0 

1 

0 


2-25 in. 

Late. 

dO 

DK .Area, Section C. 

2 ft. 9 in. 

10*2 ;; 

, 3-23 — 3-0C 


2-25 in 

>♦ 

vT 

L -Area. 

7 It. 5 in. 

10-50 

4-25 — ;-23 


2- ;o in. 


( 5 ) 

DK .Area, Section C. 

3 ft 2 in 

10-25 

• 3- 5c — 3-30 


2-"5 in 

Intermediate. 

(6) 

DK -Area, Section E. 

2 ft I m. 

I 1*00 

■ 4-50 — 3-00 


2-50 in 

»» 

(•’) 

DK .Area, Sedion C, 


I i-co 

3-30— j-oo 


2-25 in. 

M 

(f) 

DK .Area, Section L. 

3 ft 4 in. 

II-SC 

■ 4 - 23 — 3-50 


2- in 


d)) 

DK .Area, Section C 

2 ft. 4 in. 

11-50 

• 3-50 — 6-00 

X 

2-25 in. 


dd 

Tank ijRoom 16). 

6 ft. 2 in. 

11-50 

^ 4‘50 — s'TC 

X 

2-50 in. 


CO 

L Area. 

“ ft. 3 in. 

1 1-50 

4'75 — S'S^ 

V 

5-25 in. 

Late, 

(12) 

DK Area, Section E. 

3 ft. 9 in. 

11-75 

0 

0 

1 

0 

X 

2- 50 in. 

Inter.mediate. 

(13) 

DK -Area, SeClion C. 

3 ft. 2 in. 

I2-OC 

;< 3 - 75 — 6-00 

X 

2- 50 in. 

3 t 

(G) 

DK Area, Section C. 

3 ft. 9 in. 

1 2 - 05 ; 

X 6-75- r 

V 

3-25 in. 

Late. 


From the above list it will be seen that there is a considerable variation in the diameters 
of the wells and the sizes of the bricks used to conktruid them. Taking an average of the wells 

^ At Sukkur. -A very good quality of cherry iimeslone is now quarried there. 

2 That the Indus people were acquainted with lime is proved by specimens found at HarappS. but it docs not appear 
to have been used for mortar. — [Ed,] 

^ Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials, pp. 25 and 26 

The resulting interstices between the bricks of the outer part of the steening were tilled in roughly with small 
pieces of brick. 

= They were sometimes used for other purposes, such as lining depressions in a pavement to hold large water-jars. 

The middle figures show the variation in the width. 


Wedge-shaped 

bricks. 


Diameters of 
wells. 
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Public wells. 


Dating. 


Mortar. 


Coping of wells. 


Windlasses. 
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that fall between 3 and 4 feet in diameter, we find that the 19th digit ot the Egyptian cubit, 
or 14 inches, is a faftor of it. The two wells that measure 7 ft. 5 in. in diameter might 
also have been set out with a unit of 14 inches, it this sbandard was in use. 

The wider ends of the bricks in the Sfeening of wells 3 and 9 were caretully curved 
so as to present a smooth surface on the outside ot the well, a refinement that was very seldom 
pradised — in fact, it was hardly necessary, as the outer wall of a well was not exposed to view. 
In one case only were the narrower ends ot the bricks curved. 

A public well was frequently placed In a cul-de-sac between two houses. A pavement 
of burnt brick was laid around it, and pot-holes often show where large water-jars were 
dood. W e can sometimes see the marks made by the drawers ot the water both in the 
copina of the well and on the pavement where countless teet have Aood in one pLice. In two 
instances brick benches were built around the wall tor the use ot people awaiting their turn 
to draw water. 

Some of the wells are consfrucded ot ordinary shaped bricks usC'! conjointly with wedge- 
shaped bricks. The wedge-shaped bricks being cut to varying rizes in wells ot this 
description suggests that they were cut on the spot by the mason instead of being moulded 
to a uniform size. 

In the majority of cases it is difficult to determine the date ot a well, as there is no doubt 
that the ^leening of some was raised as the levels of the mound rose. On the other hand, 
it was, of course, necessary for wells construdfed in the Late Period to penetrate the earlier 
levels in order to reach water. WT have not been able to reach the base ot the sdeening of 
any of the wells on account of the water-level of the Indus Valley having risen by natural 
causes. When we are able to do this, we shall be able to determine the water-level at 
Mohenjo-daro at the period of 3000 to 2750 b.c. to within six feet or so. 

As far as I have been able to observe, mud mortar was the only cement used to bind the 
bricks forming the sdeening of the wells. In the higher parts ot the well the leakage from 
splashing w'ould amount to little, and towards the bottom it w'as an advantage for the 
sdeening to be porous. 

In many cases the top of the well only projedfed slightly above the floor of the chamber 
or court in which it was situated, as in PI. XLI, b, and an edging ot brick around It served 
to prevent wafle water from re-entering the well. The sdeening ot the wells, in tact, 
was never carried to such a height above the pavement as to prevent people trom tailing in. 
The pavement around a well frequentlv sloped down to a drain at one corner to allow 
wasde water to run away. 

The tops of wells were liable to displacement by the ropes rubbing againsl: them, which 
owing to the depths of some of the wells could not be avoided. To prevent this, the sleening 
was sometimes thickened at the top bv the addition of a line ot bricks on the outside to make a 
substantial coping (PI. LI, b). As a rule, plain bricks were employed tor this purpose, but in 
a house in the HR Area especially moulded bricks w'ere used whose outer edges were caretully 
rounded off to give a better finish to this feature. In the majority of the wells, how'ever, 
the coping was set but little above the pavement and the latter gave it the necessary support. 

In some of the private w'ells the water may have been lifted by some form of windlass, 
since there are no marks caused by the fridfion of the ropes on the coping, which are clearly 
seen In mosf of the public wells. On the other hand, the private wells are generally small 
in diameter and water could be fitted from them by the draw'er standing ^Iraddle-legged 
over the well. If windlasses had been used on any of the wells, these must, together with their 
supports, have been made of wood. The modern practice is to build the supports of either 
mud or brick, but no well at Mohenjo-daro has yet been found provided with such supports. 
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In a house situated in the DK Area part a wall wa-^ constructed with wedire-shaped 
1 -licks similar to those that were made tor wells, dhe bricks are so arraiiLted that the wider 
end ct each brick was placed alongside the narrow end of the next, bricks of this kind 
aie so rarely used, however, for walls, that it seems probable that the builder of the wall in 
question ran short of ordinary bricks and had to use what lav nearest to hand. 

Md<o>ir\\ — In mosd ot the walls the bricks were laid in alternate headers and stretchers, Decorative 
care being taken to break the joints. In the Late Period of the Indus Valiev civilization, bricklaying, 
however, we otten find veiy poor work both in the laving of the bricks and in the proper 
breaking of the joints. In this period we also find the curious arrangenient of bricks shown 
in PI. LXXVII, 1, 3, and 5, commonlv cinploved. d'his method ot bricklaving must hare been 
intended to ornament the building, as, especially in the case of Xo. i, there would be a tendenc.’ 
tor some ot the bricks to tall outwards. Lhis same arrangement of the bricks is observable 
in a wall of the Early Period, but it has not as vet been tound In the Intermediate levels. 

The walls of this type are invariably badly built, despite the fact that this method of 
laying the bricks required more care than the usual header and stretcher svstem (Pis. LIV, c ; 

I LXIX, LXXII, u). 

i No. t in PI. LXXVII illusdrates the masonry of the western wall of Chamber 8 m Block 3, 

* Section C, of the DK Area, which was built of bricks measuring 10-^5 bv inches. The 

arrangement of bricks illus'trated In PI. LXXVII, 3, was found in the northern wall of Chamber 
8 in Block 3, Section C, of the DK .-Vrea. The bricks of which this wall is built measure 
10-75 5' “5 2-5 Inches. 

The method of brick-laying shown in No. 5 in the same plate is carried out in bricks 
measuring 10-5 by 5-25 by 2-25 Inches. It Is seen in the northern and western walls of 
I Chamber i in House 1 1, Block 2, Section B, of the DK Area. These walls being one brick 

f thick, the pattern is the same on both sides. 

j In the careful masonry of the earlier periods closers were necessitated at one end of a wall Closers, 

j for the proper spacing of the joints. Thev were made bv cutting bricks in half longitudinally, 

; and are to be found in every wall of good workmanship. 

j In the thicker walls of these periods we do not always find the bricks arranged in the 

i same way in the interior as in the faces. The bricks in the thick walls forming the sides of 

' the Great Bath are arranged in alternate courses as follows : — 

(1) Header, header, header, header, header. 

(2) Stretcher, header, header, header, sfretcher. 

In very thick walls, indeed, bricks were sometimes economized by using a filling of clay Rubble filling in 
j or even rubble between the faces. Provided that the faces w'ere thick enough, this method ot walls, 

f building was calculated to ^tand the tesd of time. 

; It w'as the usual procedure for the builder firsd to make the rooms as large as possible. Walls not 

He then subdivided them into smaller rooms by means of partition walls, which being generally 
^ later additions were but seldom bonded with the walls of the original chamber. That the bonded. 

partition walls were not planned beforehand and were merely afterthoughts, is proved 
by the fadi that their foundations are seldom on the same level as those ol the main walls. ^ 

Moft of these partition walls are of a considerable thickness and should not be contused with 
I the thinner walls that were obviously built at a later date. 

I ' It does not seem to me that this can be regarded as proof that the inner pattuion walis were not planned along 

: with the outer ones. The depth of the foundations would naturally be proportionate to the load they had to carry, which 

I in the case of the outer walls would generally be greater.— [E d ] 

i 

I 

i 

> 

I 

i 

1 
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Methods used 
for batters. 


Varieties of 
floors. 


Burnt brick 
floors. 


Staircases, also, are but rarely boiideJ with the walK au-iiiwi u Im h the\ are built, thmi;<h 
the masons niusl: have known betorehand their intended po'itKins. 

This practice of leaving walls and ^tairLases unboiKled wa^ taiiT' '.ale witli a material 
like baked brick ; but in low-lyinp portions ot the titv it has iiiuliuiiitedU’ hastened the 
disruption of the masonry. On the other hand, It had this advantage, that where the wall i stood 
free of each other a considerable vertical movement in some of them i.otild take pl.ae without 
affecding the stability of the rest. 

It must be admitted, however, that on the whole tills method of buihiing showed 
but little imagination or visualization ot how a house would look wJien finisherl. 'I he 
houses of Mohenjo-daro seem to have been built with tlie sole ide.i of iitiliti'. 'Those walls 
that were set on older walls would be faiilv stable unless the added weight caused them to 
sink a little, but it must have been exceedingly difficult to prevent the subsidence of walls 
built upon a loose mass of earlier remains. 

The vertical alignment of the walls of a building is in the majority of cases very good, 
showing that the plumb-bob or similar instrument w'as used. The battered outer wwlls of 
important buildings were also well aligned, which is not an easy matter when burnt bricks 
are used. It has to be done by setting each course a little back from the course below it, 
or else by using specially moulded bricks with ends and sides slightly bevelled. Both of these 
methods w'ere used at Mohenjo-daro ; the latter, however, only in the more important 
buildings (PI. LXXVI, r). We have not yet found a case where the batter was produced at 
the expense of the level of the horizontal joints. The battered w'alls of Mohenjo-daro 
certainly resemble those with a batter in Egypt, but this method of consirudfion could well 
have been invented in the two countries quite independently. It was probably derived from 
the method of building with mud in place of bricks, an operation that can be seen in both India 
and Mesopotamia at the present day. In building a wall large balls of wet mud, either with 
or without an admixture of sdraw, are placed in a line and other balls are placed on top, being 
well kneaded with the hands or feet. "To avoid any subsidence of the damp mass, the width of 
the wall is made to narrow towards the top, and a day or two intervenes between the building 
of the consecutive layers for the same reason. This is the most primitive form of building, 
and yet it is used by masons who are well acquainted with both burnt and green brick. And 
it has definite advantages over a brick wall, though it is not so neat. 

Paving . — The rooms of the houses were floored with three different materials, beaten 
earth, sun-dried brick, or burnt brick. The firft was very common, as being cheap and easily 
laid, but it is very difficult to distinguish it from the subsequent filling of the chamber. It is 
only when one has gone down well below the flooring and is able to obtain a section near the 
walls that a flooring of this nature can be distinguished. No evidence has been found, though 
constantly looked tor, ot earthen floors having been plastered with cow-dung, a common 
praCTice in modern India. Traces of such a plaster would show in thin lines of black even in 
the most ancient ot sites. Floors ot unburnt brick are comparatively rare as such a floor 
is but little better than plain earth and, moreover, is more difficult to lav. The foundations 
of large areas such as courtyards were, however, sometimes filled in with this material as 
being less liable to subsidence than ordinary drv earth. 

Burnt brick flooring is very common and is found in most of the finer buildings. The 
bricks were generally laid on the flat in one to five courses, according to the area to be covered 
and the requirements of the owner ot the house.* Sometimes, though this is not so common. 


' Ihrcc course! are common. I have found live courses on'i_\ in one place. Cf. p. 
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briLkb were laid on edge in order to make the floor as firm as possible (Pis. r'. 

and in one case they are even placed on their ends tor this purpose. 

Bricks were not employed to pave anv ot the streets and lanes in the Alohenio-diro 
site ; earth was the only material that was used.' From this tact we :uav perhaps inter 
that there was no wheeled traffic within the citv, though manv of the streets were of 
ample width for this form of transport.- Wheeled traffic would hardlv have been allowed 
in unpaved streets in the city, unle.ss the latter were kept in exceptionally good repair. Earth 
roads were possibly preferred because they could be easily taken up to "et at the drains that lay 
beneath them. 

Paving of Bathrooms . — Particular attention was paid to the floorin" of the bathrooms 
which are tound in nearly every house. Fortunately, these floors are better preserved than 
the majority of those of burnt brick owing to the fact that they were usually made of bricks 
cut to various sizes and, for this reason, did not appeal to the brick-robber, either ancient 
or modern.^ 

Bathroom floors were always most carefully laid (PI. XE\', <?), and one suspects that in 
some cases the surfaces of the bricks were actually rubbed ciown to procure a perfectly uniform 
surface. In addition, bathrooms being small, more attention could be paid to their paving. 
The mason who laid the floor seems to have cut his bricks on the spot, tor frequently we find 
that he had to provide extra small pieces of accurate shape when he reached the sides or 
corners. 

Sometimes the pavements of these bathrooms are found to be coated with a smooth, dark 
red substance. Dr. Flamid has examined some of this material for me and pronounces it to be 
lime mixed with brick-dusd. A covering of this description would prevent the pavement 
from absorbing an undue amount of water. Its polished surface is perhaps due to friction 
by the feet, though this may have been assisted by oil, as it is customary amongsl the Hindus 
at the present day to rub themselves over with oil after their ablutions. 

Occasionally, the flooring of a bathroom is found to be four or five courses thick, the 
reason for which it is difficult to understand, as, provided the foundations are firm, there 
is little risk of subsidence in so small an area. A possible explanation is that a considerable 
thickness was needed to make these floors water-tight in view of the facd that the mortar used 
In them was always mud. This may also be the reason why the bricks were cut instead of 
being used just as they came from the mould ; cut bricks could be Laid with much closer 
joints. 

In two cases, I have found beneath a bathroom paving a haver of ashes ot considerable 
thickness, forming a foundation beneath a flooring ot two courses of brick only. 

Care was always taken to slope these floors towards one corner, where a drain carried off 
the water. This is generally a rectangular hole in the wall, through which the water ran out 
to a drain in the ktreet. On this account the bathroom is usually to be found on the Street 
side of the house (PI. XXVIII, F). 

If the room containing the bath was very' small, the bath generally occupied the whole of 
it, but if it was of larger size, the bath was placed at one end, as in PI. XLI, or in a corner. 


Streets 

unpaved. 


Bathrooms. 


Deposits on 

bathroom 

floors. 


' Even at Babylon the streets were unpaved. with the exception ot Procession Street and others o.f great importance. 
Koldewey, ExcaTutions at Babylon, p. 24,. 

- That the chariot and cart were in use at this time is proved by two model chariots that have been found at 
Harappa, and the cart frames that arc so common at Mohenjo-daro (see PI. CLIV, 8 and 10, and Char. XX\ II'). 
.Vsses, o.xen, or even buffaloes ni.iv have been u^cd to draw these vehicle^, d'i.e twn i.ittor animals arc commonly used 
as draught animals at the present day and w ill even keep up a s.mart trot when pulling a heavy load. 
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When the bath filled the whole room, the bases ot the walls were protected by a wainscot of 
bricks placed on edge and projecting 2 or 3 inches above the floor ot the bath. A border 
of this kind completely encircles a bath placed in the corner of a room. It is difficult to see 
whv this border should have been built to protect the bases of walls which are built of 
identically the same material, added to which it is always made by setting the bricks on edge 
and is consequently quite thin (Pis. XXVIII, h ; XIA , 

The careful edging of the baths, together with their exceptionally good workmanship 
and the substantial nature of their paving, suggests that ablutions were an important fadfor 
in the religious life of the people of Mohenjo-daro. If this be granted, it is even possible that 
the w’ater which was used in these rites had some religious significance and that, therefore, 
all due care was taken that it should not escape elsewhere than to mother earth. It should 
be added that the brick edging; around the baths was not intended to hold up the water ; 
it was neither thick enough nor its joints fine enough to be waterproof. 

Cellars . — In the course of the excavations many chambers have been cleared which 
have no trace of a doorway. In others the doorways were blocked up at a later date. In the 
latter case It is evident that the chambers were re-used to form the foundations of later 
buildings. But this will not explain the doorless chambers that we find side by side with 
chambers that are normal in this respeff. It is possible that these doorless chambers were 
used as cellars and entered from above bv a wooden ladder.® They may also have been used 
as sleeping apartments in hot w'eather, like the tahkhana of India or the serdab of Mesopotamia, 
which is an underground chamber entered by means of a ladder in the poorer houses and by a 
flight of Sfeps in the more important ones. The same arrangement is found in ancient houses 
of the Scytho-Parthian period at Taxila, and in Central Asia. 

Door^jsays . — The doorways of the houses of Mohenjo-daro are of the plainest 
description. They are seldom rebated, and the wooden doors mu^t have simply closed againft 
the jambs. It Is difficult to understand how they were locked, as only one or two door-jambs 
have a hole to accommodate a bolt. The wood frames may have been merely fitted inside 
the brick jambs and kept in place by the weight of brickw'ork above. 

Door-sockets also are very uncommon. One would exped: to find one example, at lead. 
In nearly ever)’ house, but this is not the case. When found the sockets are generally made of 
an ordinary brick with a rough hole scooped in its centre. Stone sockets, which are extremely 
rare, were made from a large pebble, irregular in shape.® We have found no Inscribed 
sockets, such as w^ere common In Babylonia and objefts of special reverence. 

We have not yet uncovered a large enough number of doorways of the Early Period 
to include them in this review, but the widths of those of the Late and Intermediate Periods 
vary considerably. A large number were measured to see whether they conform to any 
known sysdem of measurement, but this is apparently not the case, though doorways of exacdly 
similar width were found in both periods. 

On grouping together those which closely approximate in size and taking an average 
ot each group, w’e find that the rnosl usual widths for the doorways were 3 ft. 3 in., 3 ft. 6J in., 
and 3 ft. 10 in. Doorways of the following widths are more rarely found : i ft. 1 1 in.. 


® Possibly this edging is a survival of a former use of unburnt brick. 1 have found walls of unburnt brick at Kish 
protected in this way. 

® The more probable explanation seems to be that from the outset these cliainbers were filled in solid, as a 
precaution againfl floods. — [Ed.] 

® small door-socket made of hard black stone was found in the N.W. corner of Chamber 122 in the “ L ” .'Vrea. 
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4 ft, 4 in., 5 ft. 5 in., 5 tt. i i-f in., and even 7 tt. o-i in. Indeed, only one example has been 
tound of this lasd width, viz., the entrance of an unusually fine house in the HR Area. 

Even if the ground-plan of a house were laid out with unusual care, there musf always 
have been the possibility of the mason varying the width of the doors bv one or more inches. 

And in the Lasd doorways are cuslomarilv made to fit the doors, and not the doors to fit 
the doorways. 

It is a very common thing tor doorways to be set at the ends of walls and not in the 
middle. In such cases there is only one free jamb, and if the openings were provided with 
doors, as seems doubtful in some cases, they could never have fitted close enough to keep out 
heat or cold. But the possibility of door-frames must not be losd sight of, though these should 
have left traces of their presence in the door-jambs.^ The likelihood that some of these 
entrances were left doorless is confirmed by the small number of door-sockets that have 
been found.“ 

Up to the present only one doorway has been found in a perfecd sdate of preservation Spanning of 
(HR Area). This has a corbelled arch still in place. It measures 8 ft. 2 in. from the sill doorways, 

to the top of the arch, and is 2 ft. 6 in. in width at the level of the sill and 2 ft. 4 in. at the 

spring of the arch ; that is, the jambs have a slight inward batter. There are eight courses 
in the arch itself which is 17-i- inches high. It is probable that many other doorways 
were similarly corbelled inSead of being spanned bv a flat lintel of wood (PI. EIV, Pj. 

JFindozi's . — \Try few walls are sufficiently well preserved to show the kind of window used 
at Mohenjo-daro. The rebated windows in the fenestrated wall around the Great Bath show 
us that in some cases at least windows were considered of architectural value. We do not 
know the original height of these windows, but they average 5 ft. 6 in. in width. The 
building containing the Great Bath was, however, of especial importance, and one would 
naturally expedt it to possess unusual features. 

In the ordinary houses windows are noticeably rare. Even in some of the better Windows rare, 

preserved blocks, they can be counted on the fingers of one hand. One is forced to the 

conclusion, therefore, that window's w'ere either not popular or that they were situated so high 
up in the w'alls as to have mosfly disappeared. If the latter theory be corredl, it would suggest 
that the w'indow's were so placed for security. On the other hand, it is quite usual to place 
W'indows high up in a w'all in a hot country for the purpose of keeping a room cool. As in 
the houses found at Ur, doorwavs were evidently expeeded to admit eirough light. “ 

There appears to be a possibility that in some cases windows were protected bv gratings Gratings, 
similar to those illustrated in PI. CXXXIII, 10 and 1 1, and described in Chap. XXIV. It is 
true that few of these gratings have been found, but as they all seem to have been made of 
ftone and not pottery, it is likely that they w'ere removed when the city was deserted, to serve 
a similar purpose elsewhere. The very few' examples that have been found at Mohenjo-daro 
are in a badly broken condition. 

It has been noticed that the apertures through w'hich the waife water drained away from 
the bathrooms W'ere, in many cases, of more than ample size (see PI. XXVIII, i^'). They may 


^ See, however, p. 21, note 2. — [Ed.] 

- We never find at Mohenjo-daro the shallow reveal in the side of a wall Tor a door to abut against. This is 
a very common feature in Sumerian architecture. 

^ No windows were made in the exterior walls of the ground-floor rooms of tl'.e iiouws at Ur, dated to i 3:0 b.c. 
Antiquariei 'Journal, vol. vii, p. 388. Dr. Chiera found that the walh of a house that he excavated at Nuzi, near Kirkuk, 
were also windowless, and, according to Koidewey, the street w.'dis at Bab; ion w. re windowless. E-xcarations a‘ 
Babylon, p. 242 Nor did I find any windows in the large Palace .it Kish. 
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have served a double purpose by admitting liuht as well as acting as drains. As thcv face the 
sdreet, however, this would have entailed a certain loss of privacv. 

Ventilators . — Certain niches in the walls of many of the rooms mav have been used as 
seats, but some are too high above the pavement to be used for this purpose, 'bhese niches 
vary considerably in length, and in depth are about half the thickiiess of the wall in which 
they are built. My own view is that they were ventilators^ which Lcanmunicatcd with wind- 
scoops, the niche being boarded up as far as the roof of the house, leaving onlv a small aperture 
at the base to allow the draught to enter the room. Ventilators of this tvpe are a common 
feature in the better-class houses in the Persian Gulf, and they are verv common in Lower Sind, 
where Hyderabad is famous for the number of wind-scoops that each house possesses. 

Fire-places .- — The hre-places were nothing more than slightly raised platforms, usually 
placed along one side of a room, and both charcoal and wood were used as fuel. In one house 
in the HR Area there was an arrangement for boiling water; the vessels were set on a high 
brick kland with an ample space beneath for the fuel. 

Stairzrays .- — Stairways are found in nearly every house and public building at Mohenjo- 
daro. They are simply made either of solid masonry or with a rubble filling, and are never 
built on a vaulting ; the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro apparently never realized the value of 
the space beneath a ^fairway. In every’ house the stairway’ was built again^ a wall or in a narrow 
passage between two walls (Pis. XLI, a ; XLIII, h ; LVI, r). As far as we know, it was 
never curved. 

As in the majority of present-day sdairw’ays in the Easd, the treads are extremely narrow 
compared with the risers ; they average 1 1 inches high, i.e. four thicknesses of brick, and range 
from 5' 2 5 inches to 8' 5 inches in depth.- The more important fairways, like those of the Great 
Bath and in passage 22 ot the same building, conform more closely to European standards, 
the tread of each step being deeper than it Is high (PI. XXVI, a) '. 

The narrowness and unusual height of the treads ot the staircases were necessary in order 
that the staircases should not take up much room. As most of the Stairway’s were inside 
the houses, and not outside, the space they occupied had naturally to be considered. As a 
general rule, the height of a tread is double its depth. It would, therefore, take only twelve 
treads, each 1 1 inches high and yi inches deep, to reach a height of about 1 1 feet, and the 
stairway could be accommodated within a space of 5 feet or so. 

M e do not yet know with certainty whether the stairways of the private houses ascended 
to an upper ^orey or to the roof. In all probability’ they did both, for we have reason to think 
from the thickness of the walls of most of the houses that they carried an upper storey. 
This IS also suggested by stairways being tound at the ends or narrow passages that com- 
municate with the street ; these could only’ have led to the upper part of a house. 

Ariheo.- Only the corbelled arch was known, but its use was trepuent. It was sometimes 
employ ed tor tne tops ot doorways and occasionally also to cover the elaborate water- 
channels for which the city was distinguished (Pis. XXIV, b ; LIV, b ; LXXVH, 2 and 1 1). 
In respect: ot arch-building the people of the Indus Valley civilization were certainly behind the 
Sumerians, who knew of and employed the true, as well as the corbelled arch before 3000 b.c.^ 


1 Mr, Macka;. ’s view that these niches served as ventilators is discounted b)’ the facd {a) that they are found in open 
courts as well as in closed rooms, and {b) that a number of them are sometimes ranged round the walls of a room, in the 

form of sunk panels. Personally, I have no doubt whatever that they are merely sunk panels, and this view is shared 
by the other excavators.— [Ed,] 

- The bumcrian staircases v.-erc very similar. Note Mr. Woollet’s remarks about a sdaircase found at Ur, dated 
to about 2OCO B.c. Antiquaries’ 'Journal, vol. vii, p. tgi. 

3 Wooiiey, *• The .‘^umcrians,” Museum Journal, Mar., 1928, pi. tiii, p. 2+. 
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One would have thoug-ht that as the people of Mohenjo-daro made voussoir-^h.ipeJ bricks to 
consdruch their wells, it was but a short step further to adapt these bricks to the building of 
an arch, especially as thev had lairlv near neighbours who practised the ared 

Unfortunately, owing to the depredations of brick-robbers, but few walls are now hitth 
enough to show whether the tops of doorways were always, or only occasionally, corbelled. 

It is probable that all the better class houses had corbelled doors and that the less cycalthv 
people cyere satisfied fvith flat lintels of wood, of which material, then as now, the supply 
was plentiful. 

The art of corbelling waas probably well known even before the introduedion of 
brick-making, for flat slabs of sdone could have been used for the purpose. In shale 
and limesdonc countries there are many disfriefs where the rock is laminated and seems 
almost ready prepared tor the building of corbelled arches. 

Roofing . — We have sufficient evidence that the roofs of the houses were flat .ind mide Flat roofs, 
of wood. In some ot the better preserved walls, beam-holes have been found which show 
that square-cut beams were used to bridge over quite considerable spaces, in some cases 
as much as 14 feet or more.- These beam-holes generally average about 9 incite.^ scpiare, 
but redtangular ones have been found, measurin-7 nine bv thirteen inches, the longer measure- 
ment being the vertical one. The distances apart at which they are set on either side of the 
chamber vary with the space to be covered and the size of the beams. On these wooden 
beams planks must have been placed ; the spaces between the beams are generally too wide 
to permit of the use of matting alone. In the less important houses, brushwood was perhaps 
used in lieu of planking. That a certain amount of matting was used, in some cases at all 
events, is suggested by decayed pieces of this material having been found in Chamber 54 
in the L Area. The use of matting suggesds that clay or earth was spread on top of it to 
make a water-tight roof, as is done at the present day. 

We have before remarked that there is reason to think that the rainfall in ancient Sind Beam-holes, 
was considerably more than it is now, and that therefore it was necessary to pay particular 
attention to the roofing of the houses. The large size of some of the beants, as shown by the 
beam-holes in one important building in the HR Area (19-23 inches high by 15 inches wide),® 
shows that the roofs were sometimes very heavy-, and they may even have been overlaid with 
one or two courses of burnt brick (PI. L, ii). Nothing in the way of a definite roofing tile 
has yet been found at Mohenjo-daro, but ordinary bricks would serve in their place. 

The height of these beam-holes above the paving of the lower chambers in which they 
were found varies from 5 ft. 4 in. to 10 ft. 6 in. In the upper storeys, it there were more than 
two, the ceilings mav have been loftier, but of this we have at present no evidence. 

The roofs of some of the public buildings seem to have been drained by means of chutes Drainage of 
set in the thickness of the walls, w'hich are described a little further on in connection with roofs, 
the drainage system. ^ The roofs of the smaller houses were not, however, drained in this 
wayy and the water would seem to have run off through simple open gutters. Very few oi 
these have been found, but we have enough evidence to prove that these gutters were either 
made of moulded clav or of bricks that had their channels laboriously grooved out with the 

^ The early Sumerians used only ordinary-shaped bricks for their true archey though they were acqu.tintcJ with 
wedge-shaped bricks and used them for columns. 

- '['he beams referred to by Mr. M.tckay are tor the support ot lower skorev ceiling'., not neccs'ari’y o! t';c rools. 

That the roofs, however, were for the mosk part flat may be safely a.-sumed. — [bin.] 

® House V, Secl;on B. Cf. p. 191. 'I'he beams ^referred to supported the upper floor, not the ro t. — [ho.] 

These chutes rnav, however. h.ave been intended to serve the firf[ floor btt.'iroom-. etc. '1'!.!; y the \:cw o: then; 
taken h} mod ot the excavators. — [E d.] 
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aid of a saw or a pick, ordinary sized bricks bem^ used tor this purpose. I'he putters, 
therefore, could not have projecfed anv great diafance from the will, as enouph ot the brirk 
had to be left to be held securely in the wall. 

Dr dins and the Drainage Svsiem . — A remarkable teature ot the city ot Mohenjo-d.iro 
is the very elaborate drainage svsdem that exisfs even in the poorest quarters of the city. 
Every street and lane had one or two water-channels with brick or stone covers that could 
readily be lifted to remove obstructions. These drains, as a rule, were situated trom i 8 inches 
to 2 feet below the surface of the street, but some were certainly not set so low. This is pnrved 
by the limestone slabs that cover many of the more important drains in the SD Area showing 
much polish on their upper surfaces — polish that must have been caused by the feet of 
the passers-by (PL I.XXV, d). Practically every house had one or more apertures in its 
walls through which wasde water ran out into the street drain. 

The street drains are all ot the same general type, though they were covered in a variety 
of different ways. They were all built in a very simple wav, as is seen in PI. LXXVII, 
4 ) 6, 7, 9, and 12. As a rule, ordinary moulded bricks were used and cemented with mud 
mortar. But in several drains in the DK and SD Areas, though not apparently elsewhere, 
dressed bricks were used. 

In the smaller and less important water-channels, the base of the channel is one thickness 
of brick laid on the flat (Nos. 4, 7, 9, and 12). In the better and wider channels, however, 
the basal bricks were laid on edge (No. 6). It has been noticed that in some of the drains of the 
Stupa Area, a flooring of gypsum and lime placer was substituted for the usual brick floor. 

As is seen in PI. LXXVII, various methods were adopted tor the covering of these water- 
channels. The most common is that shown in No. 4, but this method only served where 
the channel was narrow enough to be bridged by a single brick (PI. XLIV, c). To provide 
for heavj’ traffic, bricks were placed on top of one another, as in No. 10, or on edge 
as in No. 12. A very unusual method of covering a drain, seen onlv in the Stupa Area, was 
by placing a brick on a slant (No. 7), which necessitated one side of the channel being higher 
than the other, and the channel itself slightly narrower than it the covering bricks were 
horizontal. 

A seemingly unsafe cover was found in the main ^reet of Section C of the DK Area 
(No. 9), which is illustrated in PI. LXVII, a. By this method, namely, two bricks 
arranged pent-root fashion, comparatively wide drains could be covered. Nor were the 
bricks so insecure as they might seem, for it mu^t be remembered that they were embedded 
in a sdout packing of earth. 

In lanes and streets where the traffic was very heav^' the drains were sometimes covered 
with no less than three layers of brick, the lowesd on edge, the middle ones flat, and the topmosd 
on edge again. This was frequently the case in the VS Area. 

In the various buildings around the Stupa, which are perhaps the most important of 
those found so tar at Mohenjo-daro, the drainage sysdem was especiallv elaborate. Many 
of the water-channels were so wide that they had to be roofed over with sdone (PI. LXXV, d'; 
PI. LXXVII, 6). As there is no sdone in the vicinity of Mohenjo-daro, these blocks of 
c ernAimesdone, which average i ft. 6 in. long by 9 inches wide by 4^ inches thick, were 
probably quarried at Sukkur, about 60 miles from Mohenjo-daro, where this same kind of 
Stone IS found. One would have thought it more economical to make a large-sized brick 
than to bring sdone for dram-covers trom so great a dislance.i 

13! r frequently enter one another from various levels, as illustrated in 

PI. LXX\II, 12, especially where the channel of a side lane empties itself into a sdreet drain. 

* Drains have since been found that were covered with extra-large bricks. 
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\\ here a water-channel has to turn a corner the bend is gradual, so as to allow the water Curved drains, 
to flow without unnecessary fridtion (PI. LXXVI, ti). The curve was srenerallv made with 
ordinary bricks, but several cases are known in the VS Area ot wedge-shaped bricks being 
used for this purpose. These bricks differ from those used in lining wells, in that thev are 
wedge-shaped edge-wise instead of flat-wise. Thev were, of course, always placed on edge. 

In some cases the water-channels were so considerable in width that it was found Corbelled 
impossible to bridge them by ordinary means. This ditflcultv was overcome bv clo-ing drains, 
them in with corbelled roofs (PI. XXIV, t ; PI. LXXVII, 2 and 1 1). These culverts, 
as they are bekt called, were not, it seems, intended to be entirely filled with water, tor there 
is always a definite water-channel in the floor of the culvert (PI. L, l> ; PI. LXXV, r ; 

PI. I.XXVII, 2). The space above was evidently for the purpose ot allowing workmen sufficient 
room to clean out the channel, though there is no doubt that this space would be invaluable 
for carrying off flood-water. The upper parts of these large culverts were generally loosely 
blocked up at one end to permit of their being easily entered when required (PI. L, 

These elaborate culverts are naturally not found very often. The one shown in 
PI. LXXVII, 2 seems to have been built to carry off water from a late building that has 
quite disappeared. The lower portion of the culvert is of Intermediate date, but its corbelled 
roof was built in the Late Period. The culvert seen in No. 1 1 , which is fully described 
in the chapter on the Great Bath, is also Intermediate in date.^ 

This svilem of ^reet drainage is found at all levels, and it is impossible definitely to date 
a water-channel by its masonry. The later channels, however, tend to be inferior in 
workmanship to those of early date in the same way as the masonry of the houses deteriorated 
in the Late Period. 

Praftically every house had one or two openings in the ^reet-walls giving on to these Water-chutes, 
water-channels. These are redlangular holes ranging from 14-5 inches high to as much 
as 56 inches high and 3I inches wide to 13 inches wide (Pi. XXVIII, i>). The bases of these 
apertures or water-chutes are generally bevelled, at angles varying from 30 to 45 degrees, 
so that the water should flow away rapidly (PI. LXXV, l>). 

In some of the more elaborate chutes the angle changes two or three times in their course 
(PI. LXXV, a ■ PI. LXXVII, 10). The bricks used to make these chutes are usually bevelled 
at one end, but the bevelling may have been done after the chute had been consdrucded.- 

Sometimes the water-chutes in the walls of houses did not join the sdreet-drains ; the Pottery soak- 
water poured into a large pottery receptacle placed beneath the chute (PI. LXX\ I, l>) and pits* 
in manv cases percolated into the ground through rough holes in its base. In other cases 
there are no holes in the pottery jar.^ In some instances these jars were fixed in the ground 
by brick-covers, so that they could not be removed. The base of the chute was frequently 
situated at a considerable height above the vessel or drain into which the water was discharged, 
and on this account it is extremely doubtful whether these particular w^ater-chutes were used 
for ordinary drainage. Their funftion was apparently limited to carrying off the water from 
bathrooms and perhaps waste w^ater used in general household use,^ tor sewage running 
down the wall would have stained it and have been most obnoxious. 

Some of these chutes projedt slightly from the wall to prevent the water from trickling 
down its face. 

^ Verv similar drams with corbelled roofs are also found at Babylon. Koldewey, Excaz'atV'ns at Bahy^'-n, p. i ic. 

^ It is evident that the angles of these chutes were purposely modified to prevent splash. 

^ .^11 such drainage-jars muft have been emptied by hand, presumably by' the town sweepers. — [Eu.J 

* There is a clear case, however, in HR .'Xrea, Section B, House XLIX, of two privies being dircaiv conncclcd witn 
a ftreet drain by means of chutes. See p. 207 and fig. 10. — [En.j 
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The water from the better-cLiss houses was discharLtei iiifo weil-ini'.it Iwit k pit-., instead 
of pottery receptacles, so that anv solid matter mitrht settle and not choke uji the street drain. 
These sediment-pits had brick floors and the water entered .ind left them at higher lew!-; 
than the floor. One is surprised to find how very small some ot these pits are : it much 
solid matter had escaped with the water from a house, thev would have needed to be coimtantlv 
cleared. The average size ot these settling; pits is 23 inches lon'2 b\' i ^ inches wii.ie bv from 
II to 18 inches deep. 

Another tvpe of pit, sometimes of large size, collected the water from a number ot water- 
channels. These “ soak-pits ”, for such thev are best termed, were unpaved and allowed 
the water to soak awav into the ground (PI. XLIII, c). a rule, they were constructed at 
the points where the smaller lanes or Streets entered the larger streets. The water trom 
the former entered the pit on one side and, it abundant, filled up the soak-pit before entering 
the main street drain. The best examples of “ soak-pits ” are in the main street of the HR 
Area. Two rectangular pits, one measuring 4 ft. 8 in. by 3 ft. 3^ in. by 5 teet deep and 
the other 5 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 2-|- in. by 6 feet deep, are placed in the line of the main 
street drain. In one side of the smaller of these pits there are two Steps, each made of a couple 
of bricks placed on edge and projecting for about half their length. A distance of 65 feet 
separated the two pits, and it is quite possible that more pits of a similar nature will eventually 
be found further down the street. Soak-pits of this size muft have been covered with planks 
of wood, as there is no evidence that they had corbelled roofs. In faCt, the upper edge of one 
pit is quite intadl and there is no room between it and the level of the street for any form of 
vaulting. We have not yet been able to ascertain where the water flowed from this large 
street drain in the HR Area, as the ends of the drain both at the north and the south have been 
entirely denuded away (PI. XLVII). 

Drains are comparatively rarely found inside the houses, for kitchens and bathrooms 
were as a rule placed next to the street wall, so that wa^le water should not have far to flow. 
Those house-drains that have been found are simple in conSdruClion and closely resemble 
the street drains, except for being as a rule more carefully consdrucled. Whenever possible, 
they were laid immediately under paved floors so that they could readily be uncovered. 

In Chamber 15, House III, Block 2, Seftion A, of HR Area, vertical drains made of 
sections of pottery piping were found, one end of each section fitting into the end of the next 
(PI. XLIV, a). One of these pipes is illut:rated in PI. LXXXIII, 5. They average 
22-3 inches high with an outside ciiameter of 6-3 inches at the top and 8-i inches at the base. 
The thickness of the pottery of which they are made averages 0-4 inches. Each section has 
a flange 2 inches from the top and projecting o-8 inches with a thickness of 0-5 inches. All 
these pipes were carefully made on a wheel. ^ 

Pottery pipes of this description are used for both vertical and horizontal drains. In 
one case a pottery drain was found to have been embedded in gy’psum planter so as to prevent 
any possible leakage ot water at the joints. The water they carried off was discharged into 
the ordinary' brick water-channels, 

A horizontal pipe drain, encased in brickwork, was found in Room 9, House VIII, 
Block 3, Section A, HR Area. 

A vertical pottery drain doubtless sometimes served in lieu of a water-chute in the 
thickness of a vail, to carry off the rain-water from a roof. As yet only two have been 


1 Pipts of very similar make are known in the M.M.I. Period at Knossos. Evans, Palace of Mims, vol. i, p. 142, 
fie. IC3. Potteiy pipes for draining a roof have been found by Dr. Chiera in his excavations at Nuzi, near Kirkuk in 
Mesrpvamia. The house so ntted was of the late Babylonian period. 
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tound, both in the HR Aread but there is no reason to think that thev will not eventually be 
unearthed in other parts of Mohenjo-daro. 

'i'he presence of these potterv water-pipes and of the water-chutes set in the thickness 
of the walls suggest a fairlv large rainfall.- Evidence has already been eiven for 
a considerably greater rainfall in ancient Sind than there is to-day, but I should like to 
underline the turther evidence supplied bv the elaborate drainage sysdem ot Mohenjo-daro. 

There are four reasons whv it is probable that the drains issuing trom most houses were 
not ordinarily used for sewage but tor rain as well ; — 

1. The tacd that the water evas sometimes allowed to run down the walls of a house. 

2. That both soak and settling pits were generally ot small size, so that if solid matter 
had been allowed to pass into them their consfant clearing out would have been necessitated. 

3. In most cases the sdreet drains, with which numbers of houses communicated, were 
not suitable tor carrying otf solid matter. There would haye been a liability tor such matter 
to become deposited at yarious places along these drains, owing to the roughness ot the brick- 
work. And a side drain frequently enters a main drain at right angles, which would ineyitably 
have led to the settlement of solids unless the main drain was of unusual capacity. 

4. The fourth reason why these channels were probably not intended to carry off sewage, 
is the fact that wells are often placed in their close yicinity ; so near are some of them that 
sewage would undoubtedly have found its way into theni. T here is little doubt that the 
surface water as well as ablution water muft have infiltrated into the wells, but liquids 
of this description would have been comparatively innocuous as compared with adlual sewage. 

With the exception of those referred to on p. 207, no latrines have been satisfactorily 
identified as vet. MosT: of the houses possess, how'ever, a small chamber without a doorway, 
and it is within the bounds of possibility that these chambers were used as cess-pits.^ It 
this was so, the latrines themselves musd have been located on the upper floor of a house. 
Certainly, in somie cases these chambers are of too small a size to have been used as cellars. 

It is quite possible, however, that no latrines were ordinarily provided. For instance, 
in the Chardka-samhitd, written about the second century .\.d., and much added to later, 
we are told that latrines were intended for the sick and infirm only. In that work it is also 
laid down that one should proceed at least so far from his house as would be reached by an 
arrow-shot.^ 

We have now to consider for what purpose these water-channels and drains were 
provided. The most satisfacTory answer is that they served to carry away rain or other water, 
for which a similar svstem is used in Baghdad at the present day. Baghdad has,^ at present, 
a raintall of no more than 5 inches, yet I have seen the sdreets there flooded after a single storm 
in the winter. At the end of each winter-season in that city, the series ot soak-pits that are 
placed at frequent intervals between the sdreet drains are cleared ot their mud contents in 
exabtly the same wav that the soak-pits of Mohenjo-daro musd have been cleared. For 
sewage, cess-pits arc used. 


1 Cf., however, p. 277, note 4. There h nothing to show thdt these pottery drains served to carry off rain-w ater 
from the root. — [En.] 

2 This argument is hardly convincing, seeing that in House VIII in the HR .^rea, the drams discharged into one 
small vessel which would not have sufficed for a moment’s shower. The vertical earthenware drains could not pos.^ib!;. 
have served to carrv off rain-water. — [Ed.] 

3 Prima facie this is highly improbable. The doorless chambers referred to,^ like many otliers. were niled m so.id 
to serve as a subsEructure for the upper slorey rooms. In many cases they were niled with crude brick.— [Ed.] 

3 Journal cf Bihar and 0<-i!sa Re>ear:h Society, vol. ii (1916), p. I 4 n 
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There is another point that is ot importance. iVIost ot the house-^irains at iVIohenjo-daro 
carry off water from the one or more bathrooms that are to be found in practically every 
house ; and if we are right in supposing that these bathrooms were tor the purpose ot 
cerem.onial cleansins:, perhaps more than once a day, we are justified in the supposition that 
a large quantity of water musf have passed through these drains daily m addition to occasional 
rain-water. 

We do not find on the ancient sites of cither Egypt or Mesopotamia such elaborate 
drainage syftems as, at present, seem peculiar to Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. In Egypt, 
for instance, drains were only used in very special cases. ^ They occur more frequently in 
Mesopotamia, especially in some of the very earlv periods. At Babylon, corbelled drains 
and small water-channels have been found in the vasd neld of ruins, and Mr. \\ oolley 
has discovered at both Ur and A1 ‘Ubaid several examples of drains and water-channels, 
both of the horizontal and vertical kinds, and also soak-pits and sediment-pits. In this 
respeft he has been more fortunate than those working at Kish ; tor at that place no channel 
drains have yet been discovered, though one would have expected to find a system of this kind 
in the large palace of pre-Sargonic date that was excavated there. The fact, therefore, that 
drainage systems of any importance should thus be confined to north-weflern India again 
supports the view that the rainfall in ancient days was very much greater than it is now. 

City Walls . — Up to the present no evidence has been found that the city of Mohenjo-daro 
was protedfed either by walling or by fortifications.^ That these once existed, as on other 
large sites of ancient times, seems more than probable. And it is quite possible that the city 
walls, if built of burnt brick, wmuld have been demolished by brick-robbers in common with 
the buildings inside them. Indeed, the outer walls, if they exis'ted, would certainly have been 
removed before the buildings inside. As fortified walls would necessarily have had very 
substantial foundations, we may possibly come across the latter when we reach the earlier 
levels. As an example of fortified w'alls being completely removed by the brick-robber or 
by denudation, we can in^ance those of Kish in Mesopotamia. This city we know from 
documentary evidence to have been encircled by one, or even more than one, wall. There 
are now no surface traces whatever to be found of these walls ; nor has excavation 
revealed their whereabouts. 

Judging from the small number that has been found of weapons of offence and defence, 
the people of Mohenjo-daro appear neither to have been a warlike people nor to have feared 
invasion. On the other hand, it is possible that soldiers were quartered outside the city,^ 
and that when these quarters, if they exist, are excavated, we may find ample evidence that 
the city was w^ell protected from the enemy. Reasons have already been given for thinking 
that the desertion of the city took place gradually. If this were so, it is probable 
that armaments were slowly removed at the same time. 

Streets . — That the people of the Indus Valley civilization had some idea of town-planning 
is shown by the regularity with which the city of Mohenjo-daro is divided up, a regularity 
which is sdriking for an ancient city of the eaty, or, for that matter, would be in a western city 
of to-day. We find streets, both wide and narrow, on the whole successfully aligned, 
instead of winding in the way that was usual in mo^ early cities. Indeed, from the very 
systematic way in which the city is laid out we mu^ conclude that it was methodically 
planned and not just built haphazard (Pis. XXXIX, LIII, LVII). 

^ Root' gutters are well known in that country. 

^ See p. 9 itipra. Aly own view is that the city W'alls would naturally be buried beneath the deep alluvium 
of the surrounding plains, where no excavations have yet been done. — [Eo.] 

^ The possibility ot' soldiers being quartered outside the city musl have been a remote one. — [Ed.] 
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All the main slreets, so far excavated, are oriented to the points of the compass, and what Orientation of 
little deviation there is is so slight that this orientation is verv conspicuous. Houses and main streets, 
public buildings correspond in their orientation with the sdreets. One would, of course, 
expecd some regard to be paid to the orientation of the more important buildinirs. 

In Egypt, as at Mohenjo-daro, the sides of a building ot importance face the cardinal 
points, whereas in Babvlonia it was the corners that faced these points. ^ 

The broadest street that has as vet been cleared is in the HR Area (PI. XXXIX) ; Sizes of main 
it is over 30 feet wide. This would, of course, be narrow for modern conditions ; but it is streets, 
quite a respedtable width for a citv in which wheeled traffic was either not known or little 
used. A sdreet in the DK Area is in places 28 teet wide (PL LXIl), and there are also streets 
1 3 feet in width in less important parts of the site. 

The lanes that divide one block from another vary from 3 ft. 8 in. to " teet in width. Lanes. 

They were used by people passing from one main sdreet to another, and also tor reaching their 
houses or other buildings. 

There is evidence that, though every attempt was made to align the streets as regularly Alignment of 
as possible, this was done by simple methods only and not with the aid ot instruments. Main streets, 
streets that were evidently intended to be stricdly parallel in some cases show slight divergences 
which were probably due to a lack of refined measurements rather than to carelessness. On 
the w’hole, however, the general accuracy is surprising, especially in the shorter distances ; 
for instance, the squaring of the side streets with the main streets into which they lead is, to 
the casual eye, perfedl, though divergences are sometimes betrayed by the plan. 

One of two procedures mu^I clearly have been followed : either the city must have been 
built on a definite scheme from the commencement of its history, which followed perhaps on 
a compulsory move from another site ^ ; or the arrangement ot the city was the result ot 
deliberate reconftruftion on town-planning lines by order of the city lathers or a higher 
authority. We cannot as yet say which theory is correct, as it will be necessary first to examine 
the lower levels after removing the buildings that overlie them. 

In town-planning the people of the Indus Valley appear to have been superior to the early 
Sumerians. The reason for this may lie in the fact that a Sumerian city had to be protefted 
from other Sumerian cities with which it was continually at war. hortified walls naturally 
imposed certain re^ri£tions in space, for as tar as possible everybody lived within the walls. 

We have as yet tound no indications that the city of Mohenjo-daro was fortined,^ and this 
may explain how it was possible to lay it out so carefully. In a densely populated cit%, as 
many of the Sumerian cities musd have become, there would have been a gradual tendency to 
build houses ot smaller size and to narrow down the Greets. Those who have had experience 
of town-planning will readily realize the difficulties that arise when improvements are 
attempted within a walled area. 

In addition to the ftraightness of the sdreets, one is sdruck by the severity and exact Uno^mented 
alignment of the houses and buildings that flank them. The severity is, of course, in facades, 
accordance with the old easdern custom of leaving the facade of a house as plain as possible 
so as not to betray its owner’s wealth to the powers-that-be, with possible detriment to his 
pocket in the way of additional taxes. The alignment of the houses certainly suggests that 
any deviation from the sdraight, or any encroachment, would be visited with severe 
consequences. As all the houses were built ot burnt brick, there was, indeed, little opportunity 
for the owners of propertv to encroach successfully on the sdreet ; the elaborate drainage 

' See p 263, note 2. — [Kn.] This procedure is well known in ancient and even in nnJern India. 

^ See, however, pp. Q and 282, note 2, <upra. — [Ed.] 
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system would also militate auain^t anythin j ot this kind. In tact, all the a'idence uoe'. to 
show that law and order were respected in the city. 

IMosd of the houses, as the various plans will show, are sepaiMted onlv' lyv parrv-walls. 
It does not seem, however, that such an arransj^enient wms alw.iys satist.ictorv. there are 
many instances where partv-walls were dispensed with and owners or .idjoimny houses 
each had to provide a wall of his own, a distance of only about 6 inches sepiratinct the two. 
The fact is interesdincr, for it implies that the law w.is implicit as regards house property. If 
owners could not come to an agreement over a partv' wall, the mitter seems to have been 
legally adjusted bv a new wall being placed alongside the old one. This arrangement would 
necessarily reduce the size ot the house ot the owner ot the new wall. 

Some of the streets have been entirelv barred bv thin walls being placed across them. 
In most cases the cross wall has a pronounced curvature, which owing to its being generally 
onlv one brick thick was perhaps necessary to ensure stability. These cross-walls, all of which 
belong to the I.ate Period, ^ mav perhaps have been constructed in an attempt to divide the 
city into wards for the purpose of public security.- 

It is noticeable that some of the side lanes do not run in a straight line trom one main 
street to another. Though otherwise well set out, they have right-angled turns. This may 
be seen especially in some of the Streets on the ea^ern side ot the HR Area, a section that is 
occupied by important houses. Perhaps an enlargement of property took place here and the 
lanes were altered accordingly (PI. XXXIX). 

Many of the corners of the streets are slightly rounded, as if they had been worn by pack 
animals rubbing against them. In two cases, however, this rounding was intentional, the 
corners having been trimmed down with some instrument and subsequently rubbed smooth 
by traffic. The same has been observed at Ur. 

Sacred Buildings . — It is unfortunate that no building that can definitely be stated to have 
been a temple has yet been found either at Mohenjo-daro or Harappl. This does not by 
any means prove that no temples were built. Many buildings have been found that are 
clearly not ordinary dwelling places or administrative buildings ; for instance, Seftions A 
and E in the DK Area, though at present w'e cannot determine their uses with any degree 
of certainty, and the objebls found in them, unfortunately, prove nothing. Indeed, for all 
we know, the temples of Mohenjo-daro may, for conservative reasons, have been of wood and 
perished altogether. Whatever their form and material, one thing is certain, viz., that they 
did not in any way resemble the temples of Sumer or Babylonia. No trace of a ziggurat with 
its associated temple has been unearthed at either Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. In Sumer, 
a temple is readily recognizable even apart from its tower, and one could wish that the same 
were true of the supposedly sacred buildings of the Indus Valley people. Up to date not 
a single building has been found whose plan in any way resembles that of the Babylonian 
temple with its temple-tower,® its large open court for worshippers well supplied with water, 
and its especial shrine for the god or goddess at the end of the court. This alone would, in 
my opinion, suffice to show that the religions of the Sumerians and the Indus Valley peoples 
were dissimilar. 

The people may have worshipped at comparatively small shrines scattered throughout 


' We iruy tinJ the arrangement in the lower levels. 

I'or an account ot .a cio^eJ bne at Ur see AnSiitiarie> T'lurnal, vol. vii, p, 389. See PI. XXXIX, Street 3, 

ari I. .ire i. 

e already know* Ironi Ki>!i that the temple-tower goes back as t.'ir as tooo b.c. One such is built of the early 
so-c.i”eJ plano-convex bricks. 
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the city, whose design (differed but slightlv from that ot the ordinarc- dwellimt house. ‘ (dr we 
may eventually find a temple somewhere outside the city, which was dcsinned tor its brick- 
soon alter the desertion of the citv itself. 

(it'yicrdl Remo.rki.- — Brick-built ruins of this nature are ccrtainlv' wcicoiue to the 
archwolcjuibf, owing to the comparative ease with which thev can be exi.avatcd. On the other 
hand, this material was alwavs can-erlv sought after in later periods, with the result that such sites 
in populated diklricfs were repeatedlv used as brick quarries. It is likelv enough that some -ites 
belonging to the Indus Valiev civilization have been entirely removed in this w.iy. I;i a va-t 
alluvia! country we cannot expect fine sdone buildings such as we find in Egypt. The next be-t 
thino, namely, burnt brick, was theretore liberally used by the Indus Valley peoples. It mu-t 
be contessed, however, that this material was not always used to the besd advantage, hor some 
reason or other' — it may have been relisjious' — there was obviously some objection to the 
ornamentation of the walls of houses or larger buildings, with the result that, trom an 
architectural point ot view, both Harappa and Mohenjo-daro must .have appeared to visitors 
from outside to be rather dull places. The plain severe tacades and long bare walls are totalU 
unlike the panelled walls that were a feature of Mesopotamian architecture even in the earlicbt 
times. It is possible, however, that the panelling that was so general in Mesopotamian 
buildings was not onginallv due to a desire to beautity them. It may have been intended 
to proteCd a wall, especially a long one, in attacks by enemies. 1 he presence ot towers at 
frequent intervals along a wall would necessitate the making of numerous buttresses ; and 
when, later, it was realized what an improvement they afforded to the walls trom the 
architeftural point of view, these buttresses would have eventually lost their original purpose 
and become purely decorative.^ 

The chief cause of the gradual dektrudtion of the buildings of Mohenjo-daro has been 
the adtion of salt. This works up to the surface of even the highest mound, and is continually 
splitting up the burnt bricks into minute fragments which are eventually carried down to 
the base of the mmund by rain. The effects of wind erosion arc practically negligible, for 
violent winds are few and tar between. The breaking up ot the bricks by salt is naturally 
unequal ; for instance, a wall may be built of bricks of varying degrees of hardness, iii which 
case the badlv burnt bricks naturally suffer the most, whereas the overburnt or vitrified bricks 
are hardly affeded at all, owing to their partially glazed surfaces preveming the entry of salt. 
The mud-mortar, which was largely used, has also proved a tactor in the destruction ot the 
walls ; for the joints were generallv co.arse, and when the tace ot a wall has been laid bare, 
the mortar disappears, leaving the tormerly protected sides of the bricKS exposed to the air. 

V'alls of sun-dried brick do not suffer in the same way. But we find very tew such 
walls belonging to the period of the Indus ^ alley civilization. The drum of the Buddhist 
Stupa built upon the top ot the highest mound at an elevation ot / i teet is, howecer, built 
of mud brick.® And it has suffered surprisingly little from the attacks of salt or rain. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that Mohenjo-daro is situated in a very isolated part of Sind. 
If this had not been so, very few of its buildings would klill remain. Bricks of such a hand\ 
size, and which, owing to the loosening of the mud-mortar between them, can be so easily 
removed, would have proved a boon and a blessing to the inhabitants of an> towm close enough 
to avail itself of such a precious “ brick-mine ”. A certain amount of damage was done 
to the site anciently by the inhabitants themselves, who repeated!} re-u^ed the bricks, and 


1 Similar perlmps to one that has recently been found at Ur. 

2 We musT: not, however, lose sight of the theory that the origin of panelled walls is perhap: to bo tour.a ;:i 
use of wood. The panelling of the walh ol early dynastic buildings in i'.gypt is said to h.we h,ad thi.. or.g.n. 

^ The core was of mud brick : the facing of burnt brick —[En.] 
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by the Buddhisl monks who, at a later date also, employed the bricks of the 3000-vears-old 
city for their own buildings. The site of Harappa, some 400 miles awav, is not so tortunatclv 
situated. The amount of desdrucdion wrought there h.is been enormous, both in ancient 
times and especially in the lasd hundred years. 

There is every indication that the habits of the people ot Mohenjo-daro were, in general, 
those observed at the present day in any large-sized town in India, where the better-class 
inhabitants keep to their seletled quarter of the city and the poor have their own quarters. 
Certain sfreets seem to have been reserved tor bazaars, and judging from their number the 
city seems to have been prosperous. A large city of this kind mush have served a considerable 
population around and doubtless it was visited on festival days by large numbers of people. 
Certain seclions of the city were given up to different industries, such as potteries and shell- 
cutting, but these trades appear only to have existed within the city towards the latter end of 
its history. At first Mohenjo-daro seems to have been very largely residential,^ but later 
on it became, in part at least, a manufadluring town. 

The faft that the city was built of burnt brick argues that those who lived within it were 
a prosperous people. Burnt brick is an expensive commodity. It requires a large amount 
of fuel to burn it and the waftage due to overfiring, warping, and cracking is very great. Very 
few defedlive bricks are found in the walls of Mohenjo-daro, which shows that a proper 
selection was made of the bricks and that rubbish was not used. The almot total absence 
of sun-dried bricks'^ indicates, I think, that the city regulations forbade the use of this 
material, though it is possible that it was allow'ed outside the city, whence it has totally 
disappeared through flooding or other causes. 

^ This inference hardly seems justitied by the evidence at present availabie. Of the earlie-t cities on this site nothing 
has yet been excavated. — [E d.] 

- That is, in the superslrufture;. Sun-dried brick was common enough in the foundations. — [En.] 
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C ONSIDERING the large areas that have already been cleared at Alohenjo-daro it is 
somewhat surprising that so few complete vases hav^e been found. Potsherds there 
are in abundance, but in comparison with later sites in India perfecl pieces are 
comparatively few. A possible reason for this mav be that the Xlohcnjo-daro site was 
deserted gradually and its inhabitants had, therefore, ample time to remove even their 
commonest household vessels. This is in marked contrast with many Mesopotamian sites, 
where much pottery was left behind on the expulsion or extermination of the inhabitants 
by invasion or the constant warfare that was taking place between the various city states. 

As might be expected, little of the pottery from Mohenjo-daro resembles in shape that 
hitherto found in Mesopotamia and Elam. The wares even of adjacent countries are seldom 
much alike in form ; each race evolves such shapes as are suitable and uses them with but 
slight modifications over long periods. It will be seen that most of the pottery forms are 
far removed from being primitive, showing that the potter’s craft was well advanced. 

Pradlicallv all the pottery of Mohenjo-daro was wheel-made. Very few, indeed, are 
the examples that have been found of hand-made ware, and these are frequently so roughly 
made that they appear to be the w'ork of children.' But it is not yet known whether the 
hand or the foot-wheel was used, though the latter seems indicated by the evenness of the 
pottery and the regularity of the ^riations. 

The use of the foot-wheel, or quick-wheel, in India is confined at the present day to 
Baluchistan, Sind, and the Panjab. In other parts of India the wheel resembles a cart-wheel 
and is spun bv hand, sometimes more than once during the making ot the jar, if it be very 
large or of complex shape. The foot-wheel used in Sind at the present day is of exactly the 
same pattern as that used in the Bahrein Islands, Xlesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 

The period at which the quick-wheel was introduced into Sind and the Panjab is a point 
of considerable interest. The possibility presents itself that it was_ brought in by the people 
or peoples that built and inhabited Mohenjo-daro and not by the Aryans, since the latter are 
hardly likely to have set up their own potteries, if such already exisded in the territories that 
they occupied.- 

If it cannot be accepted that the quick-wheel was invented as early as 3000 b.c., we musf 
look for evidence of its introduftion by later invasions of India. The Aryan may perhaps 
be ruled out, for the reason that he is generally considered to have been a nomad ; and nomad 
peoples rarely use pottery at all, preferring less tragile vessels ot wood or leather. 

' The jar in PL LXXXI, 31 was liand-madc ; apo most of the handled n pcs in PL L.XX.XIII. '1 he smaller 
jar-covers were also frequently m.tde by hand. 

2 There it no mention ot the potter's wheel in tlie Rigecd.!, thou;:h there is ot pottery. The omission, ot course, 
proves nothing. 
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The potter’s caste is one of the lowest there Is at thcjwesent day in India, and we may 
suppose that the potter was equally despised hy the early Aryan, who probable had little use 
for his wares at first ; but, as the Aryans gradually settled down, they would have made use 
of the potter’s wares more and more as time went on. 

The foot-wheel may possibly have been introduced into India by the (rreeks or one ot 
the later invaders, Parthian, Scythian, or Arab. A e know from a bas-reliet at Philae that it 
was used in E<:ypt ' in Ptolemaic times, and it w.is, therefore, probably known to the Greeks 
durlno- the later periods of their hisdory.- It was certainly known to the Romans ; and it is 
possible that the spun-wheel and the foot-wheel were in use at the same time ; tor we adlually 
find both employed in Italy as late as the sixteenth century a.d.^ 

The advantages of the foot-wheel, the true potter’s wheel, over the spun-wheel are many. 
The spun-wheel has necessarily to be very heavy to maintain its momentum long enough to 
throw several vessels. Again, the diameter of the wheel has to be of sufficient size to prevent 
wobblina: and this diameter prevents the potter from getting as close to the clay In the centre 
of his wheel as he would like. Thirdly, the momentum of the wheel has to be resuscitated 
at frequent intervals, according to whether large or small vessels are being thrown. Fourthly, 
the speed of the wheel cannot be regulated properly. It can be slowed dowm, but to speed 
it up It has first to be stopped. Despite all these disadvantages, however, the potter of 
India can and does produce very creditable work with the spun-wheel. 

The w’heel that is used in the greater part of modern India somewhat resembles a cart- 
wheel. It is made of wood, and its rim plentifully daubed with clay to balance it. The 
middle of the upper surface of the wheel is flat to take the clay. The centre of the lower 
surface usually has a hard slone fitted into it with a small hole in its middle, in which works the 
wooden pivot set in the ground.^ The wheel revolves at a height ot a tew inches above the 
ground, and Is set in motion by a slick inserted between the spokes. A properly balanced 
wheel shows remarkably little wobble, but great care is necessary to obtain this desiratum. 

Dr. Flail has suggested that the potter’s hand-wheel originated in Elam,® and he remarks, 
“ the epoch-making invention of the cart-wheel w'as also probably made there.” Whether, 
however, the one Invention influenced the making of the other must for the present remain 
a moot point. The chariot has not yet been aftually discovered in early Elam itself, but 
there is ample evidence that It was known, if it was not actually used there. 

When one reflefts how simple an apparatus the potter’s wheel must have been in its earlier 
^ages in comparison with the much more complicated chariot-wheel, it seems likely that 
the idea of the wheel originated with the potter. The primitive potter’s wheel was merely 
a round piece of wood with a pivot-hole in its underside which was not spun, but turned 
continually with one hand, while the clay was manipulated with the other. This is 
the method employed in Sind at the present day for painting pottery, and such a contrivance 
could also be used in its manufadfure.® It could not have been long before such a wheel 

' It was not until the Fourth D}'nasH' that pottery was made on a wheel, and without doubt that wheel was of 
the spun variety. 

^ .'According to Evans, the foot or quick-wheel was used in Crete before the close of the M.M. II Period (r. 200c— 
19CO B.C.). Pilace 0/ Mixes, voL i, p, 264, n. 2. See also remarks by Hall in Tie Civili'zation of Greece in the Bronze 
A^e, p. 4", n. 4. 

® ‘‘ Ceramics,” Erst., iith ed., vol. v, p. 7C7. 

^ Certain pebbles commcnly found in ancient Egypt, Sumer, and elsewhere, that are partially bored and whose 
ho'.e^ show tr.wes of polish, ma;. once have belonged to potter’s wheels. They have, hitherto, been supposed to be the 
sockets cl bow-drills, etc. ^ Carxiritl’e Ancient HiSJory, vol. i, p. 579. 

® Cf. “ Painted Pottery in Modern Sind ”, f.R.A.I. vol. lx, p. 132. 
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was made heavier to accommodate larger vessels, and subsequently became 'Jo altered as to 
allow of its beino- spun of itself, while one or miore jars were bcinc: tashioned ; it was thus 
developeci into the quick-wheel, which was possibly the type used at Mohenjo-daro. 

The clav ot which mokt of the pottery is made appears to be slicrhtlv different trom that Clay, 
used by the potters who practise their art in the yicinity at the present day. T he alluyial 
clay w'hich they take from the fields around requires comparatively little tempering material. 

It burns a light red colour (Pis. LXXVIII— LXXXVI). 

The ancient pottery of Mohenjo-daro frequently has sand^ or lime, or both, mixed with Degraissants. 
the clay, more often in the painted ware than in the plain ware. I here seems to have been 
a natural admixture of sand in the alluvial clavs used at Mohenjo-daro, but so fine in quantity 
that it cannot be detected under a glass of moderate power. 

A special pa^e was sometimes used for the smaller jars which was very close in texture Special paste, 
and burned a pinkish colour in the kiln. It contains neither sand nor lime, but these materials 
would hardly be required In vessels of small size, whose dimensions prevented any tendency 
to warp or crack in the processes of drying and baking. 

Another kind of pa^e was slate-coloured — in some cases approaching black — and Grey ware, 
exadfly like that used in the pre-Sargomc period at Kish. Its colour is probably due to 
a natural clay, but ware of this description can also be made by mixing a light-coloured clay 
with an organic substance, such as cow-dung, which carbonizes when baked. I he examples 
found at Mohenjo-daro show no traces of carbonized material, but this may be so finely 
divided that it is impossible to detedt it under a glass of moderate power. This pasfe was 
somewhat rarely used, but it was not confined to one type ot jar only, as is seen in 
PL LXXXIII, 28—43, which illu^rate jars made of it. Vessels made ot this kind of clay 
are of medium thickness ; neither lime nor sand is ever mixed with it. It never has a slip, 
but its surface is frequently polished.^ 

The Mohenjo-daro ware is, on the whole, well baked, and withsfands the attacks of damp Kilns, 
and salt.® How it was baked we do not yet know, but it Is of interesf to note that in Sind 
to-day pottery is baked without a kiln ; the jars, both large and small, are laid on, and covered 
over with fuel with no enclosing walls or even a hole In the ground to keep in the heat. Pven 
modern painted pottery is fired in this way with very satistadfory results. The advantage 
of this method of baking small quantities of pottery is that there is little wasdage in warped 
or over-burnt specimens.^ Probablv much more fuel is required, but this is not a consideration 
of Importance in manv parts of the Indus \ alley at the present day,“ and it is likeU that in 
ancient times also there was no lack of fuel. 

It is noticeable that the great majority of the vases of Mohenjo-daro hac'e flat bases. In Flat bases, 
very few, indeed, is the bottom round.® Certain types are peculiar in having verv' pointed bases 
w'hich prevent their standing without special support (Types B and R). As mosl; ot the rooms 
in the houses and other buildings of Mohenjo-daro have well laid pavements, it was essential 
that the vessels in use there should fland firmly. In the smaller villages around, the houses 
were probably not so well built, and, as at the present day in Sind, round based jars were 
probably preferred because they stand better in soft soil. 

In mosT of the pottery the base was not so well finished as the upper portion. This is Finish of base. 

1 This sand often contains .1 great deal of mica. 

2 This grey ware was extensively used in ancient times for Buddhist food-bowls. It is especially common in ti.e 
Kushan period. 

3 The painted ware is exceptionally tough. ’ Warped or over-burnt vessels are rare .at Mohcr.jo-Jaro. 

® Dung is largely used as a fuel at the present day with a covering ot brushwood at the top of the pile. 

® PI. LXXX, Type F. 
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especially noticeable in the rougher ware. Jars of Type G (PI. LXXX), for insfance, were 
made in two wavs. Either they w'ere detached from the wheel by means ot a cord or piece of 
twisded grass, or they were removed in some other way which necessitated the trimming of the 
base afterwards with a knife or a piece of edged bone. The process ot trimming the base with 
a knife is especially noticeable in the “ handled cup ” type, mosl of which was hand-made.* 
This trimming of the base is also seen in the pottery of Jemdet Nasr in Mesopotamia,^ both 
wheel and hand-made, especially in the jars whose bases are very thick ; and it is to be found 
in Old Kingdom pottery of ancient Egypt. 

Prailically all the flat-based pottery shows a focussed grooving on the base which is 
due to the jar being cut from the wheel by the aid ot a ftring. This was done when the jar 
was revolving slowly. The string was either held between the two hands or, as seems more 
likely, one end was tied to the little finger of the potter and the other stuck again^ the base of 
the vessel to be removed. The revolution of the jar then automatically completed the operation. 
This is the method Still practised in Sind and the Panjab, including the Simla di^ribt. 

Though they were very common in Mesopotamia about 3000 b.c., the small number of 
ringed bases in the pottery of Mohenjo-daro is noticeable. Those few that have been found 
are all carelessly made (PI. LXXX, 29, 31, 32, 34, and 70 ; PI. LXXXI, 27 and 31 ; 
PI. LXXXVI, 14 and 23). 

A few of the jars, i.e., those with angular shoulders, were made in two pieces, which were 
fitted together when wet and returned to the wheel for a final trimming-up. It is likely that 
in some cases the neck of the jar was also made separately^ This method of making a jar 
is sometimes hard to deteft, for the join or joins were frequently obliterated inside and out 
by the final trimming. These joints, however, are apt to betray themselves if the jars are 
crushed by earth pressure, for the breaks are clean and regular. The making of jars in two 
or more parts has been noted at Kish, at Jemdet Nasr, and at Susa and Musyan. And in 
Sind at the present day certain types of jars are made in three, and even four pieces. Of 
the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, Type E (PI. LXXX) was made in this way, also Jar 1 7 of 
Type J (PI. LXXXI), and the ribbed vessels (Type F, PI. LXXX). 

As w'ould be expedted, mo^ of the jars had slips applied to them which vary from 
a very thin wash barely concealing the natural surface of the pottery to a thick coating coloured 
either red or cream. The thicker slips more or less conceal the natural roughness of the 
clay, and w^ere usually rubbed down smooth after the jar had been removed from the wheel. 
In only one case (PI. LXXXII, i) was the natural surface of the jar rubbed down.^ 

Sometimes ajar was only partially covered with a slip — in every case on its upper portion 
— generally because the lower portion was of rougher workmanship, but occasionally because 
the upper part of the jar was to be decorated. In the two vessels illusdrated in PI. LXXXI, 27 
and 3 1, the upper portion only is coloured, with a red wash in the firsd case and a red slip in the 
second. In the jar illusdrated in PI. LXXXI, 22, a fine red slip was used for the upper and 
a rough wash for the lower portion of the jar. In No. 23 in the same plate two slips were used, 
dark red above and light red below. In this la^l case it is possible that a light red slip was 
firsd of all applied to the whole of the jar and that this coating was darkened where required by 
means of paint. 

Not a single example has been found at Mohenjo-daro of the base of a jar being coated 
vith a polished slip. The pottery of Jemdet Nasr was often so decorated, as, when 
suspended by its lugs, its base could be seen. 

Pi. LXXXni, 13—27. ^13 allies N.-E. of Kish. 

** This practice was a common one anciently. It was adopted by the Greeks and by the Chinese. 

■* The grey ware is excluded from these observations. 
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Thoutrh the method ot scorinc;' a jar to decorate it is common in certain types ot vc'^sels. Cord 
decoration done with a cord was, on the whole, rare at Alohenio-daro, though common in decoration. 
Mesopotamia from 2000 b.c. A cord is wound around a vessel while it is being revolved 
slowly on the wheel, or even while the jar is stationary. Two vessels found at IMohenjo-daro 
were treated in this way, viz. the large vessel in PI. LXXXI\', 23 (the cord mark is 
unfortunately omitted in the drawing) and the jar shown in PI. I.XXXVI, i, where there are 
three cord marks.' In this fine jar, which is not included among^ those arranged in types, 
the rim and neck are painted an unpolished warm-black colour. The lower part ot the jar 
from the ribbing downwards is coated with a cream-coloured slip. 

Very rarely do w'e find examples of glazed pottery. The two sherds pidtured in PI. CLIX, 

I and 2, of which a full description is given in Chapter XXVIII, are made of a light-grey' clay 
coated w'ith a thin glaze and decorated with wacw lines of a purplish-black colour. “ 

Incised IV are (PI. CLVII, 1—7). — We have found very few examples of incised ware 
at Mohenjo-daro, and these are all comparatively small fragments (PI. CLVII, 1—7). 

The third piece illusdrated (DK 895) is a portion of a flat-bottomed dish incised with 
crescentic markings arranged in concentric circles. Another piece is part ot a bowl 
with incised markings on its shoulder. From the level at which this piece was 
found, however, I am inclined to think it is of later (Buddhisd) date. Another piece 
(VS 2662, PI. CLVII, i) is a large portion of a flat-bottomed pan with a rosetted 
design, which was apparently made with a smooth tool like a piece of bone. This 
design is exceptionally interefting, as it is exactly like the design on the inside of a flat-based 
pan found at Kish (I.G.W. Site) which belongs to the period of Hammurabi (2180 b.c.). 

No. 4 In PI. CLVII (DK 455) is the base of a pan whose inner surface was decorated Incised work 
W'ith overlapping circles. No. 2 (DK 71 1) and No. 5 (A 406) are fragments of flat-bottomed P"**- 
dishes also ornamented W'lth an incised design of circles. No. 7 has similar markings 
to No. 3, but they are not arranged with such regularity. 

Incised pottery appears to have arrived In Mesopotamia after the appearance of painted 
pottery, though it has been generally supposed that owing to its more apparent skeuomorphic 
origin it was the prototype of painted w’are. At Mohenjo-daro, as will be noticed from the 
descriptions of the only pieces that have been found, incised decoration was confined to the 
bases of pans, and always inside. Why this kind of decoration should have been reserved to 
such humble vessels it is difficult to say. It could hardly have been intended for ornament, 
as it would have been hidden most of the time. Probably this incised work was not intended 
solely' to be decorative, but to serve some more useful purpose ; for example, its roughness 
may have assisted in rubbing or cleaning grain, or even in the cleansing of clothes. 

Pot-Marks . — Very little of the pottery was marked in any way to distinguish the maker 
or owner.® The three pieces Illustrated in PI. XC, 3, 4, and 5, bear a potter’s mark. The 
mark seen in PI. XC, 7, occurs on the fland illustrated in PI. LXXXIII, 52 (\^S 1026) ; it is 
made up of two characters, both of which occur very frequently on the seals. These characters 
W'ere deeply incised on the lower surtace of the ^and before baking, and they are either the 
potter’s private mark or a mark made by' him for his customer. The rough character. No. 3^ 
found on a sherd W'as also scratched on the jar before it w'as baked. 

The potter’s mark shown in PI. XC, 4, is on the outside of the broken dish or basin Painted pot- 
(DK 2644) illustrated in PI. LXXXII, 28. It is painted in black, but is unfortunately mark, 
incomplete. This character must be the potter’s own work, since the colour is baked. 

' Since this was written a jar has been tound dcctjrated uitli six horizontal cord marks terming a kind et band. 

- See also Appendix II. 

■* Incised potters’ marks are, however, common at Harappa. 
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Five fragments of jars bear seal impressions (PI. LXXVIII, i and 3 ; PI. CXV, 558-60), 
in two cases upon the shoulder close to the neck of the jar, and in two close to the base. In 
one case, the position of the impression cannot be determined. All these jars, or fragments 
of jars, belong to the Scored type of pottery illusf rated in PL LXXX, 1-8. 

Two of the inscriptions are the same (one of them is shown in PI. LXXVIII, 3), but 
thev were not made bv the same seal ; for in one there are only the charaCfers, whereas the 
other shows the fitjure of a bull also. The other three impressions are composed of 
characfers onlv. It is possible that these seal impressions are also potter’s marks ; for they 
were impressed before the jars were baked. That they were not intended to mark temple 
or sacred property seems to be implied bv the inscriptions being different in three cases. 

A noticeable feature of the potterv of XIohenjo-daro is the minute size of some of the 
jars. That these are not the work of children is proved by their very careful finish in mosd 
cases, and also by the fa6f that manv of them were painted with great care. They are also 
wheel-made. Some of these are shown in PI. LXXXI, 33—40. In some cases these 
beautifullv made miniature vases are only 0-5 in. to 0-75 in. high. What they could 
have been used for it is difficult to say ; possibly they held scented oils or unguents.^ They 
recall, though not in shape, the very small and equally well-made jars which were so common 
at Jemdet Nasr and whose use is also uncertain. 

No particular shapes were reserved exclusively for painted ware, though some types, 
like the handled cups and others of very rough make such as Type B (PI. LXXX), were never 
painted. Lven jar-covers and jar-sdands were decorated on occasion, though in moft cases 
somewhat roughly. 

A type of pottery especially common is the offering-^and or censer. Very few whole 
specimens have been found, but the great number of fragments prove that this utensil was in 
very common use. In the majority of cases they were very carefully made and finished. 
XIosd of them were coated with a fine red slip, some have designs painted upon them in black, 
and one is decorated in polychrome. We do not yet know definitely for what purpose these 
utensils were used,- but they are very similar in shape to the offering-^ands found at Kish,® 
especially those with the longer ^ems (PI. LXXIX, 17, 21, 23, etc.). The squat type of 
offering-^and is rare at Kish, but they occur at Susa * and have also been found at Anau.® 
As pointed out by Professor Childe, similar vessels are typical grave-furniture at Lengyel 
in Hungary, and also occur in many contemporary cemeteries and settlements in the Danube 
Valley and Transylvania.® 

It is surprising that the spouted jar was not known at Mohenjo-daro,’ considering its 
great popularity in Babylonia and in Elam throughout a very long period. The neareft 
approach we have found to this type of jar is the small vessel illu^rated in PI. LXXXIII, 20, 
but apart from its spout this jar in no way resembles the usual forms of spouted ware. If 
we are right in dating the upper levels of XIohenjo-daro to about 2750 b.c. on the evidence 


^ They ma}' have been made for funerary purposes. 

- .A. mial! specimen of squat form found at Harappa had undoubted marks of burning around the edge of the pan 
and had been used pos.'ibly as a !amp. The larger vessels from Mohenjo-daro could hardly have been used for this 
purpose. 

^ Mackay, Excavation of the " A ” Cemetery at Kish, field Museum, Chicago, Pt. 1. 

^ Mem. Del. en Perse, t. xiii, pis. xi and xii. 

® Pu.mpcHy, ExyLratkn, in TurkePan, vol. i, pi. xi, figs. 4 and 6. The long-Slemmcd offering-stand also occurs 
at .Xnau. See fig. 5 on the same plate. 6 Antiquity, March, 1927, p. 120. 

■ Since this -.vas vvrit'en a jar spout of a similar nature to those known to us in .Alcsopotamia has been found in 
the DK. .\rea Mr. Vats found a ^!nall spouted vc'Se! in VS .Area. Cf p. 227. 
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ot the Indian seals found in ^Mesopotamia and at Susa, we are perhaps hardlv jusdified in 
expcfting the spouted vessel, seeing that it was losing its popularitv in Babylonia at about 
this date. On the other hand, it is very popular at the present day both in Sind and in the 
Panjab, and in Mesopotamia. Excavations beine; carried on at Jhukar, not far from 
Mohenjo-daro, have brought to light manv examples of finely painted spouted ware, all of 
which can be dated to the Kushan period. It is possibly from this time, therefore, that the 
modern spouted jar has descended. 

The pottery and fragments of pottery shown in PI. XCIII, 9, 10, 2S, and 31—4 come Baluchistan 
from two sites in southern Baluchisdan.^ The designs are too few to esdablish any connecdion pottery, 
with Mohenjo-daro ; nor do the forms of the potterv agree. Nos. 28, 32, and 33 are, 
however, very closely allied bv the position and form of their lugs with the painted pottery 
found at Musyan and at Jemdet Nasr. The cup-like spout with a wa\’y' edge (No. 34) is 
almost exadtly duplicated by a similar spout found at Jemdet Nasr, and the spouted jar with 
a handle (No. 31) is also of a type known at that place. These last two objects alone 
afford quite sufficient evidence of a connexion in early davs with Babylonia, as do the 
lugged jars with both Elam and Sumer. Twisted rope-like handles, too, occur at Jemdet 
Nasr, where several fragments were picked up on the surface of the ground. 

Suspensory Jars . — Jars with holes for suspension are rarely found at Mohenjo-daro. Suspensory 
In the few examples that we have, the rim is pierced with one, two, or more holes to allow of hol®s. 
their being hung up by cords from a beam to keep their contents from the ants. The small 
pierced lugs w'hich are so common in the wares of Musyan and Jemdet Nasr are never found 
at Mohenjo-daro. 

TYPES OF POTTERY 

Offering-LIands or Censers, Type A (PI. LXXVIII, 8 and 14 ; PI. LXXIX, 1-23). 

Offering-^fands were in common use at Mohenjo-daro and vary in size from model 
specimens, only 3 inches or so high,^ to imposing specimens over 2 feet high. In appearance 
they are very like the stands from Kish, except that they are seldom decorated, save by a few 
black bands on a red slip ; and they never have incised decorations, as is the case with 
praftically all those from Kish. As a general rule, they were very carefully made. A small 
proportion of sand and lime was usuallv mixed with the clay to prevent the twisf or warp to 
which such long and peculiarly-shaped vessels are particularlv liable on being baked. Owing 
to their shape, offering-sdands were also liable to damage bv earth pressure, which accounts 
for their seldom being found unbroken. Those unearthed at Mohenjo-daro are pracJicallv 
all badly damaged. 

The popularity of this type of vessel is proved by the number of sfems that have been Popularity of 
found. Owing to their thickness and shape these are praftically indesdrudfible, whereas offering-stands, 
the wide open pans and bases are broken up and lost. 

All the offering-Sands of Mohenjo-daro were made on the wheel, and like those at Kish Method of 
in two sections, of which the ^em and base form one and the pan the other. The joint manufacture, 
between the two portions is in mosd cases very carefully concealed. In all probabilitv, wKen 
the two pieces had been joined together, the utensil was placed on the wheel again for a final 
trimming-up. 

Mosd of them are coated with a thick red slip, which was so carefully rubbed dowm that Slips, 
it resembles lacquer. The usual decoration is a few' painted horizontal bands, but sometimes the 

1 Found by Major Mockler at Chidr-'i .and Dambakoh, in iS”-. The piece? are now in the Indian Museum, 

Calcutta. Catalogue (1S83), pt. ii. 

“ I’l. LXXIX, 6— q. One model sl.rnd i? onlv an inch hiuh. 
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ornamentation is more elaborate. The fragment ot an offering-sbind tound in the HR Area, 
which is illusdrated in PI. I.XXIX, 19 and PI. LXXXVII, 3, is painted in bichromc, red and 
black, on a pinkish slip. The pattern is intended to represent flutiiicr, but is unfortunatclv 
very much weathered. Beneath the slip, the ware is light red in colour and the pasde has been 
so copiously mixed with lime as to render it verv soft. 

The offering-sdands of Mohenjo-daro fall into three groups :■ — 

{d) Squat forms (PI. I-XXVIII, 8 and PI. LXXIX, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, and 14). 

{b) Those with long plain ^ems (PI. LXXIX, i and 17). 

(f) Those with moulded sdems (PI. LXXVHI, 14 and PI. LXXIX, 21,22 and 23). 

{a) Short squat offering-slands seem to have been the mosd common, though it is possible 
that their very squatness led to their better preservation. They are mosdly ornamented with 
broad bands of red, which were usually painted on the surface of the pottery without 
an intervening slip. The use of red for painting designs on pottery is almost exclusively 
confined to this type of ware ; on other types, except the grey ware, it is rarely used for any 
other purpose than colouring the slip. Owing to the great thickness of their sdems the Elands 
of this group could not have been carried about conveniently, and it is probable that they were 
kept in one place, e.g., as censers for temple use. The broad subsdantial base would have 
prevented their being easily overturned, a necessary feature in a utensil of this kind. 

(^) Ofering-Hands with long plain Stems are almoft as frequently found as the members 
of Group (t?). No. I in PI. LXXIX (HR 466) is coated with a pinkish slip and has no 
decoration whatsoever. Nor has No. 17 (VS 3034), which is coated with a cream slip. As 
a general rule, stands ot this group are seldom decorated ; if they are, the decoration is always 
confined to broad red bands. 

(c) Offering-stands with moulded sterns^ in addition to having a more elaborate ^lem, are 
almo^ invariably covered with a thick red polished slip. A ball-like moulding at the top 
of the ^lem Is the mosd common form ; a fluted moulding at the base of the ftem is but rarely 
found. It is possible that this ball moulding at the top of the ^em was devised to prevent 
the hand coming into contadl with the hot pan.^ 

Stand 21 (\ S 478) in PI. LXXIX is exceptionally well made of a clay that is heavily 
mixed with sand and lime. It is coated with a smooth dark red slip. The pan and base 
have been re^ored. The sdem of No. 22 (DK 1863), which is also illusdrated in 
PI. LXXVIII, 14, though exceptionally well made is coated only with a thin cream wash. 
No. 23 ^'S 71 1) shows the ftem of a ^land with pan and base resdored. It has been coated 
with a light red slip. 

The lusdrous appearance of the red slips used on offering-elands is besd exemplified by 
the sdem (DM 1839) illuSdrated in PI. LXXVIII, 14. 

The intacd sdand No. 4 in PI. LXXIX (SD 229) Is also illueirated in PI. LXXVIII 8. 

The very elaborate eiem shown in No. 14 in PI. LXXVIII (B 341) is ornamented with 
black lines in addition to being coated with a red slip. It is exceedingly well finished, and the 
stand, when whole, must have been a fine object. ’ 

' -As evidence of .Asiatic migrations into Europe, Professor Petrie has drawn attention to some European ofFering- 
ftands with moulded P.ems. These offering-elands cannot, however, be closely compared with those of Mohenjo-daro 
or ot kish. In conception they are the same, but not in shape ; for, with one exception-a stand from Dura-Uvo or 
more giolu-s ornament their stems. It muff be remembered, however, that the European stands are of very much later 
date than those ot Mohenjo-daro. AnAcnt Egypt, pt. iv, 1928, pp. 102-3. Compare also some of the Mohenjo-daro 
ffands with those associated with urn burials at .\dittanallur in Tinnevelly in southern India. Ann Rep Surv Ind 
1903-4, pi. Ivii. ^ ■ ■’ 
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The small offering-sliaiids, PI. LXXIX, 6—8, are probablv children’s tovs, though thev 
are too well finished to have been made bv the children themselves. All three are wheel- 
made and coated with a dark-red slip. Xo. 8 was found 3 feet below the surface of the 
ground in the space between Blocks 40 anci 4;, in the buildings wesd of the Great Bath. 

It is uncertain whether Xo. 9 is really to be regarded as an ottering-sdand. It has a solid 
sdem and base, of which the latter shows the focussed grooving caused by the stand being cut 
from the wheel by a cord. The pan is deep and has a small hole in its base that communicates 
with the centre ot the stem. The vessel is hard-baked and has been badlv twisted in firing. 

The dish-like objedfs Nos. 1 1, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, and 20 in PI. LXXIX are all the pans 
of similar stands. They have been drawn to show the varying forms that occur. Xo. 14 
comes from Chamber 76, Block 3, and Xo. 15 from Room loi. Block 8, L Area. According 
to their levels, both are of Late date. 

At present it is impossible to ascribe the offering-stands found at Mohenjo-daro to any Cannot yet be 
particular period. Examples of all three groups are found in the buildings of both the Late ascribed to any 
and Intermediate Periods of Mohenjo-daro. Nos. 1 and 3 of PI. LXXIX, for instance, were particular 
found 12 feet below the surface of the ground, whereas Xo. 5 was only 5 feet below. The phase, 
stands with moulded stems, however, seem to be of later date than the squat type, as they 
are nearlv all found at an average level of 3 feet below the surface. But the depth below the 
surface is a very uncertain criterion in a greatly denuded site like Mohenjo-daro. 

In PI. CXXXI, 43 (C 160), a fragment is shown of what is perhaps the sdem of Fretted stems, 
a large offering-^and. It is 0-5 in. thick and from its curvature seems to belong to a round 
piece of pottery about 6-4 inches in diameter. This might perhaps be too thick for the ^em 
of an offering-^tand and the objedf, therefore, may once possibly have formed part of a large 
pottery pedestal similar to some that have been found in Babylonia and dated there to the 
pre-Sargonic period. These Babylonian pedestals very closely resemble the present-day 
Indian reed murhas and were evidently copies of sdands that were originally made of reeds. 

The incisions in the Mohenjo-daro fragment, which is made of pottery of a light red 
colour, the clay of which was heavily mixed with sand, were roughly cut with a knife. 

That offering-ftands were sometimes made of metal is proved by the broken specimen Metal stands, 
illu^rated In PI. CXLI, 5. This was made in copper and bronze, and is described in 
Chapter XXV. 

Brief Hislory of Ojffering-slatids . — The squat form of offering-stand had a very wide 
range in the ancient world. A'e meet with It in Elam ^ as early as the First Period of Susa. 

In Sumer it is found represented amongst the pictographs on the archaic clay tablets from 
Jemdet Xasr'^ and once in a seal Impression on a tablet from the same slte.^ Further north 
it is known at Anau ^ ; and west, it is common in Crete from neolithic times, but there it takes 
the form of a deep bowl set on a pedestal.* These squat offering-stands are very common 
in the second period of HIssarlik (r. 2600-2500 b.c.), and in early European sites, as, for 
in^ance, at Tordos in Transylvania belonging to the early Danublan Period (r. 3100— 

2600 E.C.), and in the valley of the Alt (r. 3000-2650 b.c.). In the Black Earth region they 
are found from 3100—2550 b.c.® The vessels from these places take more or less diverse 

1 Mem. Del. en Perse, vol. xiii, pi. si, fig. 4 : pi. xii, fig. i. 

^ Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, vol. vii, p. 17, Xo. 123 : p. 43, No. 301. 

® Ibid., pi. sxxi, No. iig. It is interesting to note that one of the meanings ot this sign given by Langdon is 
“ pray ” or “ prayer ”. 

Pumpclly, Explorations in Turkeslun, vol. i, pi. xi, fig. 6, and possibly fig. 4. 

® Evans, Palace of Minos, vol. i, p. 58, fig. 17 ; p. 59, fig. 19. Possibly these were used only as food vessels. 

® Peake and Fleure, Ptiesis and Kings, pp. 147. 158, 163. etc. 
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shapes and do not alwavs resemble the Indian forms. They usually have very deep howls. 
There is, however, identitv in shape between certain ot the sfands from Kish and 
Mohenjo-daro, as will be seen on comparinp: PI. XI, 5, from Kish ^ with PI. I, XXIX, 3, of this 
work. With the possible exception of those lound at Kish and Xlohenjo-daro it seems likelv that, 
as their deep bowls Indicate, the squat form of iftand was onlv used for household purposes, 
whereas the tall flands, as I shall indicate, probablv had their sacred as well as profane uses. 

Tall ktands with plain and moulded ^ems are known from Elam, Sumer, Crete, and Egvpt. 
In Sumer, examples were found in every grave of the “ A ” Cemetery at Kish = ; and when 
two people were burled together in that cemetery, as for Instance, mother and child, two 
offering-slands were burled with them, the child’s often being of small size. These examples 
from Kish date from c. 3000 b.c., but we have also a later example of an olfering-sdand on 
a fragment of the great slela of Ur-XAmmu from Ur, w'hich Is dated to c. 2278-2170 b.c.® 
That offering-sdands of this type were used at Susa is proved bv the finding of one on a 
fragment of a bas-relief at Susa, a photograph of which taken from M. Babelon’s book is 
shown in PI. CLIX, In Crete, however, these ^ands do not appear until the 

M.M. I Period, when they frequently occur and are ornamented with designs in poly- 
chrome.^ Evans calls them fruit-ftands. In Egypt they were common in the eighteenth 
dyna^y,® though it is probable that they were in use long before that time. 

Lses of the Tall Offering-Uands . — That the tall offering-ftands were used for ritual 
purposes in Mesopotamia seems to be eftablished by the care with which one of them was 
placed in every grave at Kish. And that they were also ceremonial vessels at Ur is certain 
from the bas-relief which shows Ur-Nammu making offerings to the deities Nannar and 
Nin Gal. In front of each ol the deities there is a high offering-stand with a plant apparently 
growing or standing in it, which Is being watered if) by the king. Of earlier date is a calcite 
lunar disc, also from Ur, with a relief showing the daughter of Sargon of Akkad doing sacrifice. 
The scene Is much mutilated, but there appears to be an offering-sdand in front of her Into 
which she Is pouring something.’ 

There is a clearer scene, again from Ur, on a limes'Ione plaque of about the same date 
(r. 2700 B.c.), which shows a prlesd pouring libations into one of these Elands before a seated 
figure of the god Nannar. In the regl^er below, a prieft is performing the same rite before 
the door of a shrine.® 

From the fragment ot a bas-relief found at Susa and referred to above, it seems that these 
tall _^ands were sometimes carried in the hand, possibly in processions. That the ^tand 
carried by the man of negrito type in this bas-relief is of the same type as some of those found 
at Mohenjo-daro is shown by its having a similar ball moulding at the top of the sdand.® I do 
not know if stands of this form were used for ceremonial purposes in Crete — possibly not, 
as Sir Artliur Evans calls them fruit-stands— but thev certainly were in Egypt especiallv 
to hold offerings to the dead. ” ’ 

We may reasonably take the view that these larger stands, as well as the smaller, from 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa were as likely to have been used for ritual purposes as for 
ordinary use. ^ 


' Mackav, Rep'rt 6V the Exeat jtkn of the “ A 
- HA., p:. \i and Xi'i. 

■* Bahoii'H, Ma-.hdi rf O’ Antiquities, p. 

^ i'nr an cxanrpic Anetent E.ftpt, 1917. -t, i 
» HA., pi. li;n hi. 

Crl PI. LXXIX. 21 .nd 25. ot this 
d ‘ ■ ranr.’ ant a '..a .d.'-.r v r’-.e Indus Valle 


” Cemetery at Kish, pt. !. 

® Antiquaries’ Journal, voL v, pi. xlviii. 

32,, ■•ig. 247. “ Evans, Palace of Minos, vol. i, p. 184, fig. 

’ F- ’ Antiquaries’ Journal, vol. vi, pL liv. 

worx. It not impossible that the figure carrying this stand is 
y poralation. 
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Offering-slands (PL LXXIX, 1-23', 

No. I (HR 466). Well made ofFering-sland. The thin stem has a fluted top. Small Description of 
undecorated pan. Coated with a pinkish slip. Light red porous paste. Level, 2 ft. 6 in. offering- 
below surface. Room 13, House III, Block 2, Seftion A, HR Area. stands. 

No. 2 (HR 4'~S). Offering-stand of squat tvpe. Well made. Marginal portion 
ot inside of pan ornamented with a looped design in black on a pink slip. Light red slip 
used in centre ot pan. Light reci pafte rather porous and dirty. I.evel, 2 ft. 6 in. below 
surtace. Room 13, House III, Block 2, Secfion A, HR Area. 

No. 3 (\"S 547). Offering-stand of squat type. Pan ornamented with broad, red, 
circular lines. Base similarly ornamented. Rather roughlv made. I.evel, 1 2 feet below 
surface. Court of Strudture XXVII, VS Area. 

No. 4 (SD 229). Small offering-^and in nearly perfect condition. Well made. 

Coated with a pinkish slip. Also illusf rated in PI. LXXVIII, 8. L.evel, 10 feet below 
surface. Great Bath Section. 

No. 5 (VS 1108). Otfering-^land of squat type. Pan ornamented with thick, red 
concentric circles. Base also ornamented wdth broad red bands. Rather roughly made. 

Coated with a cream slip. I.evel, 5 feet below surface. S.W. corner of House XXVI, 

Block 4, VS Area. 

No. 6 (HR 576). Very small ^and. Coated with a dark-red wash. Well made. 

Level, 2 ft. 6 in. below surface. Room 13, House III, Block 2, Seftion A, HR Area. 

No. 7 (VS 442). Very small ^and which like No. 6 may have been a child’s 
toy. Washed over with a dark-red slip. Level, 4 ft. 5 in. below surface. Room 4, House 
XXI, VS Area. 

No. 8 (SD 2101). Coated with a dark-red slip. Carefully made. Level, 3 feet below 
surface. Great Bath Sedtion. 

No. 9 (C 3046). Small stand with solid sfem and base. Latter has siring grooves. 

Pan deep, with small hole in centre, which communicates with a small hole in centre of base. 

Has twidled slightly in firing. Level, 3 feet below surface. Chamber S.E. of No. 4, 

Block 8, Sedtion C, DK Area. 

No. 10 (VS 366). Stand of squat tvpe with broad hollow base. Pan very shallow, 
ornamented inside with very roughly painted concentric red circles. Base also roughly 
ornamented with red lines. Level, 3 feet below surtace. House XXXI, Block 6, VS Area. 

No. II (HR 1153). Fragment of pan of offering-sland. Heavily coated inside and 
out with a thick red polished slip. Level, 2 ft. 6 in. below surface. House V, Section B, 

HR Area. 

No. 12 (HR 596). Pan of offering-stand. Coated with a red wash inside and out. 

Fairly well finished. Level, 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. Court 18, House I, Block i, 

Sedtion A, HR Area. 

No. 13 (HR 976). Pan of offering-sdand. Inside coated with dark-red slip. Outside 
left plain and of rather rough workmanship. Level, 4 teet below surtace. House I, Block i, 

Sedtion A, HR Area. 

No. 14 (L 944). Pan and part ot neck ot offering-stand. Inside ot pan coated with 
cream slip which has three concentric circles painted upon it in red. Each band or circle 
about 0-95 in. wide. Outside of pan not decorated ; but top of stem ornamented with 
thick band of red. Just below surface ot ground. Room 76, Block 3, Section D, L. Area. 
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Common type. 


Use not 
understood. 


No. 15 (I. 1 19-). Portion ot pan ot offering-sl:.ind. Coated with a hripht red-slip 
inside and out, caretully polished. Verv porous light-red ware, fawel, 4 teet helow surt'ace. 
Space 1 1 2, Block Section A, L Area. 

No. 16 (B 341). Portion ot stem of offering-stand. Coated with a red slip and 
ornamented with black lines. Light-red ware containing a great deal of urit. P.xceptionallv 
well finished. This sdand when whole must have been a fine specimen, i.evel, 10 feet 
below surface. Chamber 2, Block 3, Section B, DK Area. 

No. 17 (VS 3034). I^an missing. Weil made. Coated with cream slip. Stem verv 
much grooved inside. Level, 6 feet below surface. S.W. corner of House XX\T, 
VS Area. 

No. 18 (VS 79 1 A. Pan of offering-stand. Inside coated with a pinkish slip ; outside 
has a polished red slip. Level, 2 feet below surface. Western side of court of Structure 
XXVII, VS Area. 

No. 19 (HR 980). Pan of offering-stand. Inside coated with a pinkish slip. 
Decorated outside with a fluted pattern painted in red, white, and black on a cream slip. 
Owing to weathering, the pattern is unfortunately not clear enough to be traced. Soft, light- 
red pasde copiously mixed with lime. I.evel, 4 feet below surface. Room 14, House I, 
Block 1, Seftion A, HR Area. 

No. 20 (D 622). Pan of offering-ftand. Coated inside and out with a dark-red slip, 
and ornamented with thin, black, concentric circles on the inside and thicker black lines outside. 
There is an inward projeding ridge about half-way down. Light-red pasLe containing grit 
and lime. Level, 3 feet below surface. Trench D (wesd). 

No. 21 (VS 4-8). Fragment of stem and base of offering-sfand. Coated with a very 
smooth, dark-red slip. Light-red pade containing sand and Time. Level, 1 2 feet below 
surface. Western side of court of Struclure XXVII, VS Area. 

No. 22 (DK 1863). Portion of stem of large offering-stand with moulded base. Very 
carefully made. Very porous, light-red ware containing a quantity of grit. Level, 6 feet 
below surface. Chamber 7, Block 12, Seclion C, DK Area. 

No. 23 (V'S 71 1). Neck and stem of offering-dand. Smoothly coated with a light-red 
slip. Thin for Its size and ver)' well made. Light-red pade mixed with a quantity of lime, 
but no sand. I.evel, 9 feet below surface. N.W. corner of House XXVII, VS Area. 


Scored Pottery, Type B (PI. LXXVIII, i and 5 ; PI. LXXX, 1-8) 

This type of potterc is more frequently found than any other. It always has a more 
or less pointed base, which with one or two exceptions is very badlv made. The upper part 
of these jars is greatly superior in finish to the lower portion. They are all made of well- 
kneaded clay, sometimes containing a little lime, but rarely any sand. MosL of them are 
washed over with a cream.-coloured slip.^ They have been given the name “ scored pottery ” 
because the middle portion was deeply scored with a spiral line when sLIll on the wheel 
The spirals vary in number from three to five. MosB of these jars were deeply grooved inside 
by the fingers while on the wheel. ' ^ 

The use of these vessels Is difficult to understand. Their badly formed, almo^ pointed 
bases preclude their standing on hard ground, and the rough and cheap nature of the ware 


1 This may not have been intended for a slip, but have been a clayey water used to finish off the jar. 
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makes it unlikely that special jar stands were provided for them. They recall the jars 
espeeiallv made in modern Egypt for water-wheels, to which they are tied at the neck and base. 

Ihis type ot pottery seems equally common in the Late and Intermediate Periods of 
IMohcnjo-daro. 


Beakers, -Type C (PI. LXXVIII, 13 ; PI. LXXX, 9-27) 

This, again, is a common type of jar which varies slightly in form, but in all cases has Well-known 
a flat base showing the impress of the siring bv which the iar was separated from the wheel, type. 

Most ot them are well made, considering that they were turned out by the hundreds. Though 
they are thin for their size, the inner surface frequently shows deep finger-grooving. The 
pafte of which these beakers were made is light red in colour and well-kneaded, sometimes 
with the addition of lime, ^'ery few are covered with a slip or wash, and when present it is 
perfunftorily applied. These vessels, whose flat bases make them verv sdrong, were probably 
used as drinking cups. They are found in both Intermediate and Late levels, but more 
commonlv in the former. The beaded bases of Nos. 23 and 24 are unusual. 


Jars with Pedestal Bases, Type D (PI. LXXVIII, 18 ; PI. LXXX, 28-34) 

This type of jar is also fairly common. A number of them have ring bases, but more Ring-bases, 
usually the broad and substantial base is moulded. In nine examples out of ten, jars of this 
type are coated with a red slip. Some are made of ordinary clay, but the great majority are 
made of a well-levigated paste which burns a dark-pink colour. No difference can be detected 
between the specimens found at Intermediate level and those in the upper Late level. They 
are too well made to have been used for cooking, and by reason of their broad shape they 
would be inconvenient to lift to the mouth for drinking. Possibly they w^ere used for holding 
semi-solids. 

No, 28 (SD 1049). Wide flat base showing string grooving. Coated with fine, red Description, 
slip which had once been polished. Thin for size. Clay of a light-red colour and of a finer 
quality than was used for the ordinary pottery. Level, 5 feet below surface of ground. 

No. 29 (L 911). Except for underside of base, is entirely coated with a polished red 
slip. Base very finelv moulded. Found in Court 69, Block 3, Section D, L Area. Late 
Period. 

No. 30 (L 849). Made of clay that has been heavily mixed with sand. Coated with a red 
slip that does not appear to have been polished. Base is flat, and not ring-shaped, as is usual 
with these vessels. From the region marked 70, Block 3, Section D, L Area. Late Period. 

No. 31 (SD 354). Well-made jar with ring base. Inside smoothly finished, but outside 
especially so, being coated with a red slip that has been polished horizontally. Made of 
a yellow pafte of a porous nature that had been mixed with a little sand. Level, 5 feet below 
surface. 

No. 32 (DK 3108). Ring base. Outside surface smoothly coated with a red slip 
polished horizontallv. Level, 3 feet below surface. Chamber 15, House IV, Block 2, 

Se6tion B, DK Area. 

No. 33 (jVS 2917). Flat base scored with concentric circles. Thin, pink-coloured 
pafte of a very fine texture. Formerly coated w'ith a red slip, which has now practically 
disappeared. Level, 5 feet below surface. Room 52, House XII, Block 2, VS Area. 
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Uncommon 

ware. 


Description. 


Rare type. 


Description. 


No. 34 (HR 5668). Ring base. Jar entirely covered with polished red slip including 
inside of rim. Found in Space No. 92, east of House XXXIX, Block 5, ScHion B, HR 
Area. Level, 5 feet below the surface. 


Ledge-necked Jars, -Type E (PI. LXXX, 35-7) 

This type is uncommon at Mohenjo-daro. It has been so named on account of 
its differing in the shape and height of its neck from all the reft of the pottery found at the 
site. Each jar seems to have been made in two pieces which were joined together where the 
neck touches the shoulder. These vessels are generally the natural colour of the pottery, 
but thev are sometimes coated with a cream slip. In every example of the type not only the 
base, but also the lower portion of the sides of the jar had been pared down and trimmed 
with a knife. ^ From the levels at which these jars are usually found, they appear to belong 
to both the Intermediate and Late Periods. They are somewhat similar in shape to a certain 
type of pottery found at Kish, except that the base is flat inftead of ring-shaped.^ 

No. 35 (HR 5821). No slip. Low'er surface uneven and dragged. Found in an old 
dump in HR Area. 

No. 36 (HR 2842). Clay heavily mixed with sand and lime. The lower outer surface 
of this jar would seem to have been trimmed with some inftrument while on the wheel. Base 
shows siring grooves. Traces of a cream slip. Found in the main sdreet of HR Area at 
a depth of 4 feet below the surface. 

No. 37 (HR 5722). Roughly coated with a cream slip. Lower surface of jar including 
base has been roughly trimmed. Found in Room 61, House XXXI, Block 5, Seftion B, 
HR Area, at a level of 7 feet below surface. 


Ribbed Lottery, Lype F LXXVIII, 4 ; PI. LXXX, 38-42 ; PI. LXXXVI, i) 

Ribbed pottery is far from common ; only a very few examples have been found 
up to the present. This type is charafterized by the presence of a raised rib round the 
shoulder of the jar, and is also peculiar on account of the rounded base, a feature that is rarely 
seen at Mohenjo-daro. Owing to the rarity of this type of iar, each specimen that has been 
found is separately described : — 

No. 38 (FIR 24265-). Very thin, red ware with a slight admixture of lime. 
Very carefully polished, bright-red slip, which extends from rim down to level of ribbing. 
The remainder of the jar is coated with a pink slip. A similar type of jar is shown 
in PI. I, XXXVI, I. Level, 10 feet belov*' surface of ground. Room 126, House X, Seftion 
B, HR Area. 

No. 39 (C 3086). Rounded base which has been roughly pared with a knife. Rib 
or beading at junction of shoulder and body. Rim and beading painted dark red. Neck 
and shoulder painted light red. Ware salmon-colour, with a slight admixture of lime. 
I.evel, 3 feet below surface. 

No. 40 (\'S 1 91). This is a very thin, be.iutifully made little vessel with a flat base 
showing s'tring grooving. The rim and neck are coated with an exceptionally well-finished 

‘ A finiilir trimniing witfi a knisc is also a tiature ot sense of the Cretais potterr ranging in date from E.M. II to 
M M. I. Lvan-, Pii.C.-c ■'/ Ml’!':;, voi. i. pp, T4-;. 

^ Maek.gv, Ref-.r! or. t’-.; Ex;ai.:f.:n cf the “ A " Ccr.eUry at Khh, rt. i, pi. xiii, Wpe C. 
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red slip down to the level of the beadintj. The slip also extends down inside the 
neck, a refinement not often seen. Level 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. 

No. 41 (AS 3174). ATry thin ware, beautifully finished inside and out. No slip. 

Level, 6 feet below surface. Room 66, House XXATI, A'S Area. 

No. 42 (DK 1220). Rounded base roughly pared with a knife. Surface of upper 
portion very dragged and sdriated. Coated with a cream slip. Level, 7 feet below surface. 

Chamber 8, Block 2, Secdion C, DK Area. 

Nos. 39 and 42, whose bases were trimmed with a knife, show that round-based vessels Knife trimmed, 
were not finished bottom upwards on the wheel. Doubtless the base was turned on the 
wheel as tar as was possible with the jar in an upright position, and when it was detached 
from the column of clay, the remains ot the latter that were left on the jar were pared away 
with a knife. This procedure seems to have been more convenient than reversing the jar 
on the w'heel to smooth the base. 


Vase-like Jars, Type G (PI. LXXATII, 13 ; PI. LXXX, 43-70) 

Jars of this type are found very frequently. The base is alwavs flat, showing the score Usual type, 
marks of the string used to separate the jar from the wheel, except in No. 70, which has 
that rare feature at Mohenjo-daro, a ring base. The design painted on this jar is reproduced 
in PI. XCI, 13. 

Occasionally the jars of this type are decorated with a scored line (Nos. 59-62). Their Scoring, 
finish varies considerably. In some the surface is left plain ; in others it is thinly covered 
with a wash ; while some are heavily coated with a slip. All these jars are of light-red ware 
with a fairly well-finished outer surface, but sometimes verv rough inside. 


Small Beakers, Type H (PI. LXXXI, i-io) 

This type also occurs plentifully on the site, usually in the upper levels. Some are so Common type, 
small that they look more like toys than jars intended for acdual use. They are nearly always 
very roughly made, and rarely have a slip or even a wash. 


Tall Vases, Type I (PI. LXXXI, ii and 12) 

These jars, which are thick for their size, are somewhat rare. Both inner and outer Not frequent, 
surfaces are smooth, but the flat base is marked by the scoring of the siring. No. 1 1 
(DK 1887) has no slip, but a thick dark-red coating makes No. 1 2 (DK 1 764) a very handsome 
vessel. Their beaded bases are also seldom seen in the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. No. 1 1 
was found 5 feet below the surface in Chamber 4, Block 15, Seefion C, DK Area, and 
No. 12 6 feet below ground in the lane between Blocks 3 and 4, Seefion B, DK Area. 

Both vessels were cut from the wheel with a cord. 


Narrou'-mouthed IVare, Types J and Ja (PI. LXXXI, 13-17) 

These two types are far from common, and the few specimens found vary considerably Vary in shape, 
in shape. No. 1 3 is a well-made, thick-rimmed jar, coated with a fine, red slip. Level, 6 feet 
below surface. Street between Blocks 2 and 3, SetTion A, DK Area. 
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Description. 


Rare type. 
Description. 


Usual type. 

Description. 


Nos. 14 and 15 (VS 3642^ and P) have small, flat bases shovvin" siring grooves. Thev 
also are heavily coated with a light-red slip, which is smoothly laid on, but shows no polish 
marks. Both these jars are light for their size. They are included in the large group of 
pottery (PI. LXXXVI, 3-17) which was found in Room 37, House I, VS Area, at a level of 
6 feet below the surface. 

Type Ja. — No. 16 (HR 1093), which is of sub^antial make and covered with a red slip, 
has a wide flat base showing siring grooves. The internal diameter of its neck is exceptionally 
small, only o-2 in. Level, 3 feet below surface. Outside N.W. corner of House I, 
Block I , Seclion A, HR Area. 

No. 17 (HR 465) has an exceptionally wide flat base marked with firing grooves. It is 
coated with a pinkish slip, upon which animals, etc., were painted in a purplish-black colour. 
Unfortunately, the design is so weathered that it has proved impossible to copy or to 
photograph it. Level, 2 tt. 6 in. below surface. Room 13, House II, Block 2, Seftion A, 
HR Area. 

It is difficult to say for what purpose this type of ware was used. Scented oils might well 
be kept in such vessels, as their narrow mouths would permit of their being easily sealed. 
Again, they would be eminently useful for fine powders, which could be poured out when 
required. 


Narrow-Hemmed Jars, Type K (PI. LXXXI, 18-20) 

This type of pottery is rarely found. In some respe6ls it resembles Type B, but the 
jars are better made and the narrow foot is quite ftem-like. 

No. 1 8 (SD -483) is coated with a dark-red W'ash. The ware of which it is made contains 
a rather large proportion of lime. No attempt was made to polish its exterior, which 
is, however, w^ell finished. Found lying at a depth of 3 feet below surface, on a rough 
pavement in Block 4 (No. 4), south of the Bath building. 

The narrow base of No. 19 (SD 590) shows ftring marks. This jar, which is smoothly 
coated with a fine, red slip, is well made and finished. Level, 8 feet below surface. 

No. 20 (L 891) is rather roughly made and its narrow base is slightly concave. It is 
coated with a dark-red slip, upon which black bands have been painted. I.evel, 5 feet below 
surface. From Court 69, Block 3, L Area. Late Period. 


IVide-shouldered Jars, Type L (PI. LXXVIII, 10 and i 8 ; PI. LXXXI, 21-6) 

This type of jar, which has been so named because the breadth at the shoulder exceeds 
the height, is frequently found at Mohenjo-daro. The depths at which these jars lie vary 
from I ft. 8 In. to 10 feet, and they belong to both the Intermediate and Late Periods. 

A peculiarity of this type of ware is the careful finish of the upper part of the jar as 
compared with the rough slriated appearance of the lower portions. The upper portions 
of Nos. 21, 22, and 23 are coated with a fine, red slip, the remainder being merely covered 
with a rough, red wash. The red slip extends a little below the shoulder of the jar, where 
It ends off with a rough and irregular edge. Every specimen of this type of jar shows sdrinc. 
marks on its base. ' ° 

No. 2 6 u (\^S_2-) difl-ers in form from the resl of the type. With the exception of Its 
elongated base, it is entirely coated with a red wash. 
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N iirrou'-hased Bozc/s, Type M (PI. LXXXI, 27-31) 

These bowls are but rarely found. 

No. 27 (VS 7-0 pp) is a well-made piece, which was first coated with a light-red slip. Description. 
The upper portion was then painted dark red, and upon it lines of a sdill darker red were 
added. Level, 9-13 feet below surface. Chamber i. House XXXI, Block 6, VS Area. 

Nos. 28 and 29 (VS 441a and />) are two bowls that were found together. Each has 
a ^lem-like base recalling those of Type K. They were washed over with red paint which 
has become very powHery. Level, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. Room 4, House XXI, Block 4, 

Area. 

No. 30 (SD 1 640^2) has a flat, beaded base. Its upper portion is w'ell finished, but the 
lower portion was left somewhat rough. It is coated with a cream-coloured slip. Level, 

2 feet below surface. Found with No. 5, PI. LXXXI. 

No. 31 (DK 138) was made by hand and is very rough and thick. Its upper portion 
was once coated with a rough, red slip, mo^t of which has now disappeared. Level, i ft. 6 in. 
below the surface. Street between Blocks 2 and 3, Seftion C, DK Area. 

Type N (PI. LXXXI, 32) 

Of this type, for which it is difficult to find a name, only one example has been found up Rare type, 
to date. Its roughly finished lower portion is curiously shaped, the sides being markedly 
concave from below the level of the wide^ part. The small, flat base shows the grooves 
formed by cutting the jar from the wheel. The rounded upper portion of this jar is 
coated with a very smooth red slip of an unusually dark tint. Level, 5 ft. 6 in. below the 
surface. It would seem that the lower part of this vessel was intended to fit into something. 

Trench D (we^) DK Area. 

Small Painted JFare, Group O (PI. LXXXI, 33-40) 

This kind of ware, which is remarkable both for its small size and very careful finish, was Description, 
probably made to contain scented fats or the like ; the wide mouths of these little iars would 
allow of a substance of this nature being easily extracfled. There is a certain amount of 
variation in form, but the jars are all coated with a smooth red slip, on which fine black lines 
are carefully painted. LTsually, only the upper portion of the jar is thus decorated. No. 36 
(VS 1938) is exceptional in being covered with a cream-coloured slip and decorated with 
deeply scored lines. This type of ware is as common in the Intermediate as in the Late Period. 

No. 33 (HR 2287) was found in Room 127, House X, Section B, HR Area at a depth 
of 12 ft. 8 in. below the surface. 

No. 34 (\^S 2475) comes from House XXIII, Block 4, of the VS Area, where it was 
found 3 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

35 920) was recovered from the N.E. corner of Structure XXVII, 

VS Area, where it was lying at a depth of 4 feet below the surface. 

No. 36 (VS 1938) came from 6 feet below the surface, from the S.E. corner of 
House XXXV, VS Area. 

No. 37 (HR 1409) was unearthed from the space between Houses III and \T, Block 2, 

Seftion A, HR Area, at a depth of 7 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

No. 38 (VS 2991), from 4 feet below the surface, south of House XXX, VS Area. 

No. 39 (VS *7 20 v) was found in a cesspit at the southern end of Eane c, close to House 
XXVII, VS Area'. 
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Thick bases. 
Conunon in 
Late Period. 


Bowls not 
plentiful. 


Unusual type. 


Well-known 

type. 


Heircy-hased JI are, Type P (PI. I.XX\"III, 19 ; PI. T.XXXI, 41—5) 

These jars are verv similar to those of Type K in some respects. But in the latter tvjie 
the base is narrower. This ware is fairlv common- — in the I.ate Period more so than in the 
Intermediate Period. The characderisdic thick and lumpy bases are as a rule very roughly 
shaped. Another sdriking feature is the deep finger-grooving on the outside as w'ell as the 
inside of the jar. It seems probable that these jars were turned out in large quantities and 
that but little attention was paid to their finish. They are mosfly coated with a thick, cream 
slip. The besd-finished jar is No. 43, but even this has a somewhat undulating surface. 
Jars of this type were cut from the wheel with a ^ring. Nos. 41, 4;, and 45 (L 829, 847, 
92'7) all come from Region 70, Block 3, Seftion D, of L Area, from Late levels. No. 43 
(SD 448), which is also illusdrated in PI. LXXVIII, 19, was found in Block 5 of the Southern 
Buildings Section at a depth of 4 feet below the surface. No. 44 (HR 5872) was recovered 
from the lane between Houses LI I and LVI, Blocks 7 and 8, Seftion B, HR Area, at a level 
of 6 feet below the surface. 


Bowls, Type Q (PI. LXXXI, 46—9) 

Plain bowls like these are far from plentiful at Mohenjo-daro. From the levels at which 
they were found, they seem to be confined to the Late Period. As a rule they are well finished, 
the hard-baked, light-red ware being made of a pafte which was sometimes mixed with lime, 
but not with sand. The outer surface is usually smooth, but slightly undulating, and the 
inner surface heavily grooved by the potter’s fingers. These vessels are always thickly 
covered with a cream slip. 

Nos. 46 (L 1128), 47 (L 1018), and 49 (L 865) were all found in Region 70, Block 3 
of the L Area, at levels ranging from i foot to 3 feet below surface. The lasd-named 
bowl was hand-made. 

No. 48 (VS 2705), also of hand work, comes from House IX, Block 2, VS Area, where 
it was found at a depth of 7 feet below the surface. 

Goblets, Type R (PI. LXXXI, 50-2) 

This type of pottery, which has a charaderisdic tall, solid base, is somewhat rare. In 
size and certain other respeds it resembles Type K, but the base is markedly different. It 
also has features in common with the much larger jars of Type S. These goblets are usually 
coated with a smooth, cream-coloured slip and the inner surface shows marked finger-grooving. 
They are found in both Late and Intermediate levels. 

No. 50 (HR 1874) was found in House II, Block 2, Sedion A, HR Area, at a depth of 
6 feet below the surface, and ISos. yi and yz (C 3*-’o8, a and were found together in 
the chamber immediately wesd of Room 4, Block 2, Sedion C, DK Area, at a level of 4 feet 
below the surface. 


Jars with Flared Mouths, Type S (PI. LXXVIII, u ; PI. I.XXXI, y3-6o) 

This is a very common type of jar which is found in levels of both the Intermediate 
and Late Periods. In every case the flat substantial base is scored by a dring. As a rule 
these jars are somewhat thick in make, with the inner surface very heavily grooved by the 
potter’s fingers. The smooth outer face is coated with either a wash or a shp of white or 
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crc'.im LoliAir. No. 53 Jifters from the resT: of the tvpe in having- a slightly beaded base. The 
flared mouth aiui gracetu! appearance make this a particularly attractive jar. 

5.1 c~i6). .Imail, flat base showing string grooving. Slight beading around Description, 

base. 1 leavily marked inside with potter’s fingers. Outside smooth and coated with a cream 
slip, r.evel, “ tt. 6 in. below surface. Room loc. House XVI, Block 2, VS Area. 

No. 54 (^’S i6"’4). No slip. Lower p>art of jar bears traces of dragging, upper portion 
smooth and even. Pronounced finger-grooves inside. Level, 3 feet below surface. North 
of House XXt', Block 4, VS Area. 

No. 55 (VS 2672). Outside surface very smooth and washed over with a cream- 
coloured slip. Made ot a red pasle plentifully mixed with sand. Level, 7 ft. 6 in. Room 44, 

House XXV, Block 3, VS Area. 

No. 56 (HR 5704). Smooth outer surface covered with a cream-coloured slip. 

Heavily grooved inside. Lower part of vessel is unusually thick. Level, 3 feet below 
surface. Room 13, House LVII, Block 8, SeHion B, HR Area. 

Nos. 58 and 59 (VS 3648) were found together with another jar of the same description 
in Room 37, House VI, Block i of the VS Area, at a depth of 6 feet below the surface. 

Both the examples illustrated are coated with a thin, cream wash. 

No. 57 (HR 4861) more nearly approaches a cylindrical form, and is coated with a thick, 
cream slip. Level, 4 feet below surface. Room 21, House VH, Block 2, Secfion B, 

HR Area. 

No. 60 (V^S 3652) is a debased form of this type of vessel, which has lost its graceful 
curves, but attained a more useful base. It was recovered from Room 37, House VI, Block i 
of the VS Area, from a depth of 6 feet below the surface. 


Miscellaneous Shapes, Group T" (PI. LXXXII, 1-12) 

Owing to the difficulty of assigning them to any particular types, a varied assortment Description, 
of large jars is here grouped together. 

No. I (DK 1242) is of light-red ware with a heavy admixture of lime. The surface 
of the jar has been rubbed smooth, but has no wash or slip. Level, 6 ft. 9 in. below surface. 

Chamber 8, Block 2, .Secfion C, DK Area. 

No. 2 (VS 21 lib) has very fine sand mixed with the day. Its surface is coated with 
a cream wash. Level, 3 feet below surface. House XXVI, Block 4, VS Area. 

No. 3. The surface of this jar is coated with a cream slip. The level at which it was 
found is not known. 

No. 4 (VS 31) is covered with a thick slip of a slightly pinkish tint. Level, 4 feet 
below surface. 

No. 5 (SD 1640Z’). The upper part of this jar is well finished, but its base was trimmed 
with a knife, of which the marks are clearly seen.^ It is grooved on the inside, and the outside 
is covered with a cream-coloured slip. This jar was found together with the bowl illustrated 
in PI. I-XXXI, 30, at a level of 2 feet below the surface. 

No. 6 (HR 5161) is coated with a cream slip. It was formerly decorated with lines 
of a purple-coloured paint, which has almod entirely scaled off. Level, 6 feet below surface. 

No. 7 (VS 303). The lower part of this jar, which is of an attractive shape and decorated 
with a line scored round the widest part, has been pared with a knife ; indeed, the base was 
actually shaped in this manner. The upper portion of the jar is well finished and coated 

^ I'hi^ is zho in much of the pottery ot JemJet Nasr. 


X 
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Dishes. 


Basins. 


with a rough, red wash. A little sand and lime were mixed \Arh the el.u f.t \^hK■tl f^h.e jar wa'. 

made. Level, 9 feet below surface. Western side ot courtv.iri.i ot House XX\ 11, block 6, 

Area. 

\o. 8 (DK 1^-3) is a sdriking-lookiiiy, wide-mouthed vessel, orn.iinented with, red lines 
upon a cream-colouredi slip. Loiuid in Chamber 8, Block 2, .''cction C, DK. Area, at a level 
of 6 ft. 9 in. below surtace. 

XA. 9 (DK 2 "8 2). The upper portion of this vessel is better finished off than the lower 
portion, while the inner surtace is exceptionally smooth. It is decorated with a design painted 
in black on a pink slip (cf. PI. XCII, 6). Level, 5 feet below surtace. Room 4, Block 2, 
SecTion B, DK Area. 

Xio. 10 (VS 364V) is one of the group illusTrated in PI. LXXX\'I, 16. It is coated with 
a dark-red slip which has nearlv disappeared through weathering. Level, 6 teet below 
surface. House \ II, Block i. Section x\, VS Area. 

X’o. II (VS 95) is a very curious vessel, but ugly in shape with a very wide, flat base. 

Both its inner and outer surfaces are verj" much grooved. It is coated with a cream slip. 
Level, 3 feet below surface. 

No. 12 (VS 157H). This jar is most unusual. It is a large vessel, whose inner surface 
is heavily finger-grooved and outer surface very rough. The curiously abrupt slope away 
of the base should be noted (cf. No. 32 in PI. LXXXI). It is coated with a cream slip. 
Level, 8 feet below surface. Courtyard of House XXVII, Block 6, VS Area. 


Dishes, Type H (PI. LXXXI I, 13 and 18) 

Curiouslv enough, not many dishes have been found at Mohenjo-daro, for what reason 
it is difficult to say. Indeed, it is uncertain whether vessels such as Nos. 13 and 14 were 
dishes or jar-covers ; they could be used equally well for either purpose. xVll the dishes 
found are roughly made and very rarely covered with a slip or wash. They are never painted. 
The same shapes are known in both the Intermediate and Late levels. 

Basins, Type T (PI. LXXXII, 19-30) 

The bowls found vary considerablv in shape, as our illustrations show. In No. 19 
(SD 246) we have the simplest form with almost sTraight sides, and those wTich follow become 
graduallv more com.plicated in shape. The simpler, rougher types are generally devoid of 
a slip or wash, but the better finished examples nearly alwavs have a coating of some kind. 
It is vein- rare indeed to find a painted bowl, but No. 24, though roughly made, has a design 
painted in violet-brown on the natural surface of the pottery (PI. XCI, 24). It seems probable 
that these vessels were used for food. 

No. 19 (SD 246). T'ery roughly made, well baked but twisTed in firing. Base rough 
and looks as if it had been torn off the wheel. Adhering sTrongly to the inside is a subsTance 
resembling red ochre. Level, 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. Great Bath Section. 

No. 20 (L 8-H). Simple form with flat base showing sTring grooves. Well made and 
coated with a cream slip. Exceptional in the carefulness of its make. Found in Chamber 79, 
Block 3, Section L), L .Vrea. Late Period. 

No. 21 (L 8-4) should have been included amongst the jar-lids. From the roughness 
of its make this object appears to be hand-made. Court 69, Block 3, Sedtion D, L Area. 
Late Period. 
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No. ;; 91). Ihin ;(■]■ 'izt anJ well ni.iJe. Criared with an ut'.po];-hcd li.:ht-red 

slip. ^p;lce i;i, iiloek >cciion I, *\rca. Late Pcrind. 

No. 23 (MR 2442). Well-made ba-_-in rouahlv pamtevl in red and li!ack, the colours 
beina scrabbled together. l oumi at a level ot 10 tt. 4 in. in H'JUse X, .'Section B, HR Area. 

No. 24 (MR I 2921). W ell-ntade vessel coated with a smooth, cream-coloured slip. Base 
marked with string grooves. Level, “ teet beloav surtaee. House 11 , Block 2, .'section A, 
HR Area. 

Xo. 25 (VS 1934). Well made and coated with a thin, cream wash. House XX, 
Block 2, \’S Area, trom a depth ot 1 <S inches below th.e surface. 

No. 26 (HR 741). I lat base showing string grooves. Huted rim, w.hich on the inside 
!s ornamenteci with tw<t lines set close together, painted in purplish black (tn a cream-colcsured 
slip. Level, 3 tt. below surface. Section A, HR Area. 

X"o. 27 (\’S 404). Of rather coarse make. Inside and upper part 01 outside coated with 
a cream slip. cV considerable amount of lime has been mixed with the clay ot which this 
vessel is made. Level, 9 tt. below the surface in Room 65, House XX\ II, Block 5W b Area. 

No. 28 (DK 2644) bears the sign pictured in Pi. XC, 4, painted in black on the outside. 
The base of this vessel is sdronglv marked with grooves made by a string. The inside ot 
the utensil is coated thinly with a red slip which has been carefully smoothed. Liuht-red 
ware containing a little sand and lime. Level, 5 ft. below surface. Room 12, House \'II, 
Block 3, Section B, DK Area. 

No. 29 (DM 166). Thin ware for its size. Coated with a thin, cream-coloured wash 
inside. Level, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. Stupa Section, D.K Area. 

No. 30 (L 1060). Somewhat roughly-made basin with a fiat, uneven base marked with 
string grooves. The outer surface of this vessel is very rough indeed, suggesding that it had 
been firsd moulded in another bowl sprinkled with sand, a process that is carried on at the 
present day near Mohenjo-daro. No slip. Level, 1-3 ft. below surface. Region “O, Block 3, 
Sedtion D, L Area. Late Period. 


Pans, -Type //'(PI. LXXXII, 31-5) 

The members of this group are distir.uuished trom those ot Type ^ by their shallowness, 
which is associated in most cases with a very wide, flat base. They are not so common at 
Mohenjo-daro as one would cxpecd. As utensils of this kind would not have been carried 
about, thev would have been but little subject to iireakage ; in consequence we And hardly 
any broken or discarded specimens. 

No. 31 (VS 3639U) is a very fine pan, comparatively thin for its size. It is coated inside 
and out with a thick, carefully polished, dark-red slip. It is made of a well-kneaded clay, 
baked hard to a light-red colour. Level, 6 ft. below surface. 

No. 33 (HR 2286). This pan is exceptionally well finished both inside and out. Its 
fabric is a light-red colour, coated with a dark, ash-coloured slip. Level, i 2 ft. below surface. 
Room 127, House X, Block 2, Section B, HR Area. 

No. 34 (VS 3639/') was found with the large group of pottery of which No. 31, which 
it resembles in make, was also a member (PI. LXXXVi, q-i-j- 

No. 35 (VS ~()ia and /■}. This pan i'. coated wich a cream slip on the outside, .md 
inside with a dark-red wash. The paAc of which it is made is light red in colour and contains 
a certain admixture of dirt, which is probably accidicntal. Level, 2 teet below surface. Court 
of House XX\'I, Block 6, Area. 


Description. 


Pans. 


Description. 
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Use. 


}ar«covers 

common. 


Classification. 


Comparison 
with foreign 
ware. 


Description. 


Of the five pans illusfrated, two have sliphtlv concaw oases. I'hoiiL^h this conca\ itv 
mav be intentional to allow of the pans gripj’'in£x the fioor, it niivhf quite well be hue 
to warpin'J. All the pans bear evidence of the wheel, but it is possii’ile that thev were first 
hand-made and then put on a wheel tor a final trimming up, as is done in tire adjacent 
villages at the present dav.‘ 

These large shallow pans were probably used for niixinp and kneadinv dough. Fhcv 
were probably also used to hold the querns, so that in the process ot grinding no flour would 
be wasded.- 


Jar-:overs, -Type X (PI. LXXVIII, 7 ; 


PI. Lxxxn, 36-55) 


Jar-covers are found in large numbers. Thev occur at every level and are especially 
common in the Late Period. They vary trom the roughed to the finesd finish, and are of 
plain as well as painted pottery ; in the latter case they are usually decorated with black 
lines on a red slip. 

These covers fall into two groups ; those with a lid-like appearance (Nos. 45, 46, 
47, 55, etc.), and those like a dish with a projeftion in the middle, by which they can be 
lifted. The firft group is by far the more numerous ; and both hand-made and wheel- 
made specimens occur. 

The jar-lids of the second group are more interefting, for identical lids were found at 
Jemdet Nasr in Mesopotamia, associated with painted pottery which has been provisionally 
dated to about 3500 b.c. Up to the present, jar-covers of this kind have not been found 
at any other period in Mesopotamia, nor to my knowledge do they occur among the 
antiquities of any other country^ except India, where they are common in the historical 
period. In Sind, lids ot identically the same form are ^ill used to cover jars; and they are 
also used as a pivot to revolve ajar with the left hand while it is being painted. It w'as probably 
also used for this latter purpose in ancient Sind and in Mesopotamia.^ 

No. 44 (SD 1918), which is made of a light-red ware without a slip, is a very unusual 
shape, and No. 53 (L 1097) is unique. The latter is made of a clay that has been plentifully 
mixed with sand and lime and is light red in colour. Its upper surface and the knob are 
coated with a light-red slip ornamented with circular black lines. = Found just above the 
pavement of No. 34, Block 4, Section C, L xLrea. Intermediate Period. 

No. 5 5 (VS 2961) is the m.osT: elaborate form of lid that has as yet been found, and the 
level at which it was unearthed shows it to belong to the Late Period. Its pafte is light red 
in colour, and it has neither slip nor wash. Level, 3 feet below surface. Room 4, House 
^TII, Block 2,\’SArea. 

Those covers that resemble dishes, e.g. Nos. 48 and 52, were probably used for that 
purpose also. Jar-covers of the form shown in No. 45 have also been found’ made in sfone, 
metal, taience, and shell at Mohenjo-daro. A common form, but rare as regards the material 
of which it is made, is illustrated in PI. CLVI, 6, and described in Chapter XXVIII. 


' “ Pamted Po:tcr> in Modern Sind,’’ J.R.A.I. vo';. !x. p. 1^2, 

2 c:.iy figure of a uonian apparently grinding corn in a pan ha^ since been found at Harappa. 

3 I have -ince norcd an example troni South Italy, dated to the Bronze .^ge. See Peet, Slone and Bronze Ages in 
/»<.. , , p, 4c , fig. 2 I o (h). I he handle on the side ot the Italian specimen was used probably for hanging it up ; it could 
hardy, have had anot.pcr u=e. 

' See J.R.J I v^'i. lx, p 132, fig. 3. 

’ I 1.0 nmuern examples in Smd are Irequently thus decorated. 
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Fluted Pottery, Type (PI. LXXVIIl, 12 ; PI. LXXXIII, i and 2) 

1 his type of pottery, which is quite uncommon at Xlohenio-daro, is characterized bv 
being; deeply grooyed. No. 1 (hIR 5550) is of a very porous, light-red ware heavily mixed 
with sand and devoid of any slip or wash. The base is fl.tt and appears in places to have 
been trimmed with a knife. Though the inner surface of the jar is quite smooth, the outside 
is very heavily fluted. No. 2 (DK 245) only dithers from No. i in being coated with a cream 
slip. The first vessel was found in House LV, Block ", Section B, HR Area, at a depth 
of 3 feet below the surface, and the second at a level of inches in Section C, DK Area. 

Both these vessels were tound at a hicrh level and beloncr, theretore, to the Late Period. 

The fluting that decorates them is not spiral, but continues at the same level around the jar. Fluting. 

What they were used for it is difficult to say, but an expensive oil or semi-liquid substance 
is suggested by the width of their bases which would prevent the jars trom being easily upset. 1 

Cylindrical Ware, Type Z (PI. LXXXIII, 3 and 4) 

Only two examples have as vet been found of this variety of jar. No. 3 (\'S 206) has a Rare type, 
wide, flat base showing siring grooves. It is verv heavily grooved inside by the potter’s fingers 
and somewhat roughly finished outside. It has no slip. House XXVI, Block 5, VS Area. 

No. 4 (VS 1633) resembles No. 3 in every way, except that it is sdraighter-sided and is 
covered with a cream-coloured slip. Both these jars seem to belong to the Intermediate 
Period, as they were found, though not together, at a lev'el of about 5 feet below the surface. 

Chamber south of Room 61, House XXVI, VS Area. 

Scored Pipkins, Type {V\. LXXXIII, 6-8 ; PI. LXXXVI, 12) 

This kind of jar, which Is not often found at Mohenjo-daro, resembles Type B in some 
ways, but has a more serviceable base. 

No. 6 (VS 3638) was found inside the large jar illusdrated in PI. LXXXVI, 14. It has Description, 
a very small, flat base with ^rlng grooves. The outside of the jar is smoothly coated wfith a 
pink slip, and five deeply scored lines serve as a decoration. Level, 6 feet below surface. 

Room 3~, House 1 , VS Area. 

No. - (HR 5089) is slightly twisted through overfiring. Its flat base has been arooved 
by a siring. It is covered with a cream-coloured wash and decorated with four scored lines. 

Level, 13 feet below the surface. Room 1 14, House XI, Block 2, HR Area. 

No. 8 (HR 5321). The lower part ot this vessel is very roughly made, though its 
upper portion is well finished. Seven shallow lines decorate the shoulder. There is no slip 
or wash. Level, 5 feet below the surface. Room 41, House XXIX, Block 5, HR Area. 

From the different levels at which these three pipkins cvere found, we musd conclude 
that they belong to both the Intermediate and Late Periods. 

Miscellaneous Painted Jars, Group AB (PI. LXXXIII, 9—12} 

Nos. 9, II, and 12 are remarkable for the height ot their necks, a very unusual teature Painted ware, 
in the Mohenjo-daro ware ; in this respect they resemlile Nos. 35—" in Pi. LXXX. 

No. 9 (DK 1293) is made of a clay, now a liuht-rcd colour, containing an avirnixture 

^ A very .-iniilar jar, both in lorm .snd techniqut, yaj found in the " " Conioic.'v at K:-h. Mack.i; , A OK-tro 

Palace and “ A" Ccn:e!e?y at Kish, pi. liv. No. 2". 


'nan 
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of sand and lime. Its flat base shows the usual uro(Ui:i,;. !r i-, '.oms'.vhat ooitedi 

with a cream slip, upon which bands, purplish-black in coiour, ha'cc b'scn p.dnrai. l,c\’cl, 
6 reer below surracc. Room Block 6, t'ccfion C. UK \re.i. 

No. lO (^’S locc). With the exception ot its lowest portion. No. lO is co\’erL\l with 
an unpolished, brisht-red slip upon which black bandis are painted. I he eessel, instead or 
being the usual light-red chav, was made ot a light-grev clay cont.nning a good deal ot 
fine sand. The fiat base shows the usual .grooving. Level, j tt. 6 in. behaw surtace. 
S.E. corner of House XXXIV, Block -, VS Area. 

No. II (E 413) is a tall, vase-like jar somewhat similar in type to Xos. ii and 12 in 
PI. EXXXI. It is beautitullv made and is ornamented with black lines on a red slip. Found 
3 ft. 6 in. below surface in trial trench E, DK Area. 

No. 12 (DK 12 i~). The upper portion of No. 12 has a smooth finish, but the low'er 
part is very sdriated and dragged. On its cream slip a number of close-set bands w'ere painted 
in light red. Level, 7 feet below surface. Room 8, Block 2, Section C, DK Area. 


Handled Cups, Type AC (PI. I.XXVIII, 9 ; PI. LXXXIII, 13-2') 


This type of ware is very interesting, for its charadterlStic feature is the only kind of 
handle that was used at Mohenjo-daro, as far as w'e know at present, with the exception of 
the long, flat handle shown in No. 26. Save for Nos. 16 and 22, all the cups belonging to 
this type are hand-made, and vary considerably in size. 

The lugs were made of flat pieces of clay, averaging 0’45 in. thick, which are perforated 
with a small hole averaging o'l c in. in diameter. This hole in some cases looks remarkably 
like the eye of an animal, and it may be that some of the handles were especially shaped to 
resemble an animal’s head. 

In those cups which have definite bases, a knife has evidently been used to trim away 
the surplus clay. As a rule, they were left the natural colour, but No. 18 is coated with a 
cream slip. 

The purpose of these utensils is not yet known. The smaller ones, especially, would 
hold very little liquid. They may have served for the pouring of libations. Or possibly 
they were used as lamps, for which purpose they seem well suited ; none of them, however, 
shows any trace ot blackening. The large number of whole specimens found is probably 
accounted for by their thickness. 

No. 2C (D 383) has a spout instead of the usual handle.* It is one of the only two examples 
of spouted vessels that have as yet been found at Alohenjo-daro. It is a hand-made oval 
cup of rough workmanship, and a knife was clearly used in an attempt to trim the inner edge 
of the rim. It was recovered at a depth of 1 8 inches from trial trench D, DK Area. The spout 
is missing from the second spouted cup (HR 5959), and it has, therefore, not been drawn, 
especially as in other respecls it resembles No. 20. It is possible that this curious vessel was 
used as a teeding cup. A vessel very similar in shape is known from Nubia.- In a cairn 
in the Kurnool District of Madras, NIr. Longhurst found a vessel very like the one under 
discussion,** and a gold feeding cup from the grave of Oueen Shub-ad at Ur is made on the 
s.ime lines. I uithcr afield tee ha\c an*">ther comparison in the shape ot a spouted feedino* 
cup trcini ,\n.iu , and, i.istK, an almost identical cup to the one found at XIohenjo-daro is 


' Cl '.siTi, :'S' nc 'i-tn ni 1’i Cl, t8. 


Ar.n. Ri'p Jr S ut':. Cji.. ri. x-v (b). 

I’lirii; X , /: /v Tuf voi. i, IX, Im I. 


- JnL S;in. rf 191c— ii, pi. xxv (c). 

* -irttivtariei ‘Joitma!, vol. viii, pi. Ixx. 
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known trcm the Italian llronzc but is ^aid to be a Limpd \N’e have as i.-ct tounh. no 
definite lamps at hlohenio-diaro, and it is as well to state once more that not one of these 
spouted \esscls shows anv sions ot blackening. 

Xo. ih (\ S 3023) was verv rouehlv made on a wheel and coated with a erea n slip. 
Its flat, pirojectinp handle is about three-quarters ot an inch wide. 1 he ciav of which it is m.id.e 
is lipht red in colour and has a small proportion ot sand mixed with it. Level, ~ tr. below 
surtace. Room “o. House XIII, Block 2, Area. 

Ihis handled ware is tound at depths ranpinit from 2 to I2 teet below tiie surtace. 
It ma}', therefore, be regarded as of Intermediate date, extending into the l.atc Period, d he 
spouted cup, N’o. 20, was found 2 ft. 6 in. below the surtace and its broken counterpart “ 
teet below, i.e., at the average level of the Intermediate Period. 

No. 13 (C 1352) was found at a depth ot 9 teet in the street between Blocks i .ind 2, 
Section C, DK Area, and No. 21 (C 2019) at the depth ot 2 teet in Room 4, Block 5, Section C 
ot the same area. No. 2'7 (C 31 56) comes trom Room 3, Block 2, Section C, Dl\ Area, where 
it was tound 8 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

The holes in the handles of these little vessels are in most cases too small to allow ot their 
being directlv hung up on a peg or nail in the wall ; in tact, it they were realiv intended 
tor use and not for mere ornament, a strino- must have been tmed. 'I'hey may have been hunv 
up in the vicinity of a water-jar. 

It is interesting to see that handles were as rare in ancient Sind as they were in 
Mesopotamia at about the same period. At Jemdet Nasr numerous examples ot handled 
ware were found, ranging from perforated lugs to well-formed sdrap and twisted cord handles, 
all belonging to the painted pottery period, but in the pre-bargonic cemetery at Kish, 
which approximates in date with the higher levels ot Mohenjo-daro, the handle is entirely 
missing, unless we are to regard as handles the curious ornamented projection that occurs 
on one tvpe of jar onlv. \^’hv such useful things as handles should have almost entirely 
dropped out in hlesopotamia, it is difficult to explain. It will be interestiiig to see it vessels 
with proper handles are found in the lowest levels ot \Iohenjo-daro, as I personally 
suspect that thev will be. The handle, as apart from pertorated lugs and ledges, is absent 
in the earliest potterv from Kgypt. It first appears, if my memory serves me aright, in the 
Fir^l Dynasty, though verv rarely, and continues until the hourth. 


Grey HAre, Group AD (PI. LXXXIII, 28-43) 

The series of jars and dishes in this group are all made of a light-grey or dark-grey clay, 
about the composition of which there is nothing remarkable except that it shows no 
trace of carbon or burnt material. In both the Near and Middle Last, dung was trequently 
mixed evith the clav in making potterv ot this kind to darken it, a process still followed in 
parts of southern Palestine ; and it is reasonable to conclude that the same method was adopted 
at Mohenjo-daro, unless a natural grev clav was available.- This same ware has been tound 
in abundance in southern Baluchistan (probablv its home), as well as in .Sistan and at Jemdet 
Nasr, and it is said to have been tound in Honan. 

Mosd of the jars illustrated were carefully rubbed down, a process which had the double 
effect of darkening the surface and at the same time making the jar more water-tight, t he 

' LLii.ie, 'f Lunpean Ci-z uiso.L:;:- n. r. am, na. lar. 

- Dr. HaiiiiJ now expturu tiiat il.c coiounrif: is due !o the pro.-cnec i-; ;ern"i' '.0.:'.. As muen a.s x, per ,err 
ot ferrous oxide has been ot tamed from the jurtacc of a eherj (DK ajtf)) ot t'cc J.irk-eoiourcJ ware. 
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polishinfj ot this ware, thouLth fine, does not, however, equal the eery tine polish oti the 
food-bowls of the Kushan period. 

As is shown bv the varietv of levels .it which it occurs and the nnnv s'pppes — ^^jars, 
dishes, bowls and offerintt-sfands — the use ot this o;rey pa■^te, whether n.Uural or artificial, 
was not confined to any particular type or period. 

Nos. 31 and 33 form part of the <iroup ot pottery (HI) illusfrated in I’l. I..NiXiX\ I, 
CO-6, found at a depth of 11 feet below the surtace ot the prnund in Chambers 14 and 15, 
Block 4, of the Southern Buildings Sedtion. 


Jcir-sEinds, Type AE (PI. LXXVIII, 10 and 18 ; PI. LXXXIII, 44-60 ; 

PI. CLVII, 56) 


as Jar-sdands are found in large numbers at Mohenjo-daro. They are usually made ot a 
light-red potterjy but they also occur in stone — mo^ly alabasder (No. 54, PI. Cl, 33 and 36). 
They vary considerably in size, and are found at all levels. These stands are in mo^t cases 
coated with a cream slip. Some of the better-made ones, however, have a red wash or a thick, 
red slip, and are in some cases ornamented with black lines. A minute jar-sdand (o’y in. high), 
found in the L Area and belonging to the Late Period, has a red and black lozenge pattern 
painted on a white slip (PI. CL\’II, 6). Jar-^and No. ^3 was found lying on broken masonry 
between Block 40 and the wesdern enclosure wall of the Great Bath at a level of 3 feet below 
the surface. It probably belongs to the Late Period. Stand 58 comes from the open space, 
91, in Block 9 of the L Area. It can be definitely dated to the Late Period. 

It is uncertain whether Nos. 55 and 56 were used as jar-sdands or for some other purpose. 
The base of No. 55 is extremely thin and the aperture at the top, which is rather smaller than 
the diameter of the base, has broken edges. The inner surface ot this piece is deeply grooved 
by the potter’s fingers, but the outer surface Is smooth. It was found at a level of 9 feet below 
the surface in Block 2 of the Southern Buildings Seedion. 

No. 56 resembles No. 55, except that it is coated with a cream slip. It was found in 
the same Block as No. 53, but 6 feet below the surface. A number of these curious objeffs 
were found in the SD Area. In every case, the base is exceedingly thin. Sometimes it appears 
to be accidentally broken, but in other cases the edge of the break has been carefully 
smoothed over with the fingers, leaving a large irregular aperture. It is possible that these 
two specimens (Nos. 55 and 56) were intended to be jar-sdands, but that thev were made in 
this way to avoid turning them over on the wheel to work their bases. 

Before leaving this type, attention should be paid to No. 52, which is a plate-like sdand 
ot very unusual shape, which may conceivably have been an offering-stand. It is made of 
a light-red clay, without slip, and is especially important as its base is marked with the two 
signs seen in PL XC, ". 

The limesdone jar-stand (HR 519) illusdrated in PL CLVII, 62, musd have been intended 
for a jar ot very l.irge size. It is well made and quite a presentable objefid. Its surface is 
s.mooth but unpolished. It me,isures 9-85 inches high and 19-3 i.nches in Tameter. Found in 
the Line between Houses I and IV, Seedion A, of the HR Area, at a level of 3 ft. 6 in. below the 
surface. 

No. 60 in I 1 . I.XXXli! cijmes troin Block 3 of the Southern Buildings Section, from a 
depth of 7 feet below the surface. 
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He.uers (I), Type JF (PI. PXXMH, 20 ; PI. LXXXIV, 3-1 S) 

This type ot ware is tound in considerable quantity at ,\Iohenio-daro, but it is almost 
invariably broken owiny to the weakening due to the perforations. It is noticeable that 
the majority of these vessels are tail and cviindrical in form ; dish-like specimens are verv 
rarely tound. Despite the extreme roughness of their make, they were all shaped on the 
wheel, as is shown by the sfring grooving on their bases. I'hev are generallv made of a porous 
pasde which burns red in colour and which so.metimes contains a little lime or sand, or both. 
Occasionally they are coated with a cream slip. They are as common in the Intermediate 
as in the Late Period. 

The holes vary slightlv in size to suit that of the vessel. Thev were made bv pushing Holes, 
a sdick through the damp clay from the outside, and thus a burred edge is left on the inside 
of the hole. As a rule, the stick was pushed in at right angles to the jar, but on occasion 
the w'ork was carelessly done. In most cases, one or more holes of a larger size were punched 
in the base, the arrangement usually being a large central hole with a number of smaller 
holes around it. 

X’os. 9 and 1 1 arc very roughly made by hand with verv thick sides and base. There 
is one large hole in the centre or the base and a number of smaller holes are arranged in a 
single row around the sides. Both were found in Block 3 of the Southern Buildings Section, 
the first 18 feet and the second 16 feet below the surface. 

These vessels I would regard as heaters rather than strainers.^ Similar ware is a common Purpose, 
feature of the ancient pottery of Babylonia, especially in very early times, though it does not 
resemble that from Mohenjo-daro in shape. It has been suggested that these jars were used 
in Babylonia for straining milk, which seems to have been an important item of diet amongst 
the Sumerians, but our examples can hardly have been used for this purpose. 


Storage Jars, Group AG (PI. LXXVHI, 17 ; Pb LXXXIV, 19-25 ; PI. LXXXV, 1-8) 

The storage jars found .at Mohenjo-daro are mostly in pieces ; and in some cases so many ClassiEcation. 
fragments are missing that it is impossible to restore them. They can be grouped into 
two main classes : — 

(1) Squat i-irs with large mouths. 

(2) Tall jars with narrow mouths. 

In every example, with the exception ot Xo. 2 2, the base is entirely inadequate tor the Base, 
jar to ^fand alone. X"or have any jar-stands been unearthed of sufficient size to hold such 
large vessels. Ve have found, however, that they were generally supported by laying 
ordinary bricks around their bases. 

Owing to the interest of these jars and to the taCt that they have rarely been unearthed 
in such numbers on other ancient sites, the following details are appended. 

XT. 19 (VS 125). Inner surface hardlv shows any grooving. Outer surface smooth and Details, 
heavily coated with a red slip, upon which are painted wide, black, horizontal bands in pairs. 

Level, 4 ft. 3 in. below surface, bound in Lane 3, beneath south wall ot Room 2 s, blouse 
XIX, Block 3, VS Area. 

^ Sir .\urc.j K.. - S-urJ i.kiUKVi irt 501110 t-i the i_hiikt>hthic 5 ac> ot Matraa. .\ airiic, c* nry^tc 

ot thc' kind vfls ti urd tn .i 5 ;:l r<.;;r .Avarin. if r.t„;r .r;.- ot cLarcoa’. .ir.d .'vLcs. ll eocnu rrohabio, thcrotow. 

that j erforated vc 5 'ok’ ot tliv .sinC. v. ore u-td ;< r and perhuf'S tor cooking. 
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Xo. 2C (fIR A Lir^re bov.l well-bnislicd hcth .iiui uur. I ii Jic itp '’i ; I't a 

thick, brown coating on the outside nniv be remain^ ot bitumen used to make the jar water- 
proof. Level, I ft. 6 in. below surtace. Street between Hoiia'. s 1 \ and \ 111 , Blocks i and 
2, HR Area. 

Xo. 2 1 (HR 44qt.). A lartre, wide-mouthed bowl. Inner surtace smooth, outer surt.ice 
thinly coated with a liyht-red slip, on which are painted wide, bmwnish-hlack lines arr.incwd 
in couples. Late Period. Level, 2 feet below surface. Sp.ice Ik tween buddings XIA'IIl 
and XLIX, HR Area. 

X"o. 2 2 (HR 3986). A larue pan with thin, flat base. Outer surtace very striated ; 
inside better finished. Just below the rim a line of small holes, ac'eraoinu' c 3 In. in diameter, 
was made bv pushing- a stick through trom the outside, which left a laurr roun^l tlie inner 
edge of each hole. This pan musd certainly have been intended for water, which the holes 
kept trom exceeding a maximum depth. Level, 2 feet belov,' surface. Room House XdTIl, 
Block 4, HPv Area. 

Xo. 23 (VS 3398). A well-made vessel with no slip or wash either inside or out. It 
shows a rare form of decoration, four horizontal grooves that w'ere made with a cord.^ Level, 
4 feet below surface. House I, Section B, VS Area. 

No. 24 (HR 2281). A very large, wide-mouthed vessel with a carinated rim. The 
outside is coated with a dark-red slip and decorated with thick, black, horizontal lines in pairs. 
Level, 12 tt. 8 in. below surtace. Room 128, House X, Sedtion B, HR Area. 

Xo. 25 (L 240). This fine vessel is thickly covered on the outside with a dark-red slip, 
upon which black lines were painted. Found in Chamber 1 18, Block 7, SeClion A, L Area, 
at a depth of 2 teet below the surface. 


PI. LXXXV, 1-8 

No. I (HR 565). Well-finished inside and out. The outer surface is coated with a 
cream slip. Level, 3 feet below surface. W'esd of Houses II and III, Block 2, Secd:ion A, 
HR Area. 

Xo. 2 (\ S 3641). Badly weathered. Covered outside with a dark-red slip, upon which 
a few black bands have been painted. Level, 6 feet below surface. House VII, Seefion A, 
VS Area. 

Xo. 3, This was found many years ago ; in what area has not been recorded. It 
is well finished inside and out, but is badly weathered. It seems once to have been covered 
with a red slip which has now practicallv disappeared. 

Xo. 4 S 3329). Coated with a thick, red slip and decorated with wide, black lines 
in pairs. Level, 3 feet below surtace. 

Xo. 5 (SD 26S8). Coated on the outside with a cream-coloured slip. Unusual shape, 
with well-made rim. Both inner and outer surf.fces well finished. Decorated with g.rooved 
line a little above base. I.evel, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. ^ 

Xo. 6 (D 28-}. This is a magnificent jar which is also seen in PL LXXXVH, 4. It is 
one of the tew painted Jars that were found whole, and its size makes it a verv striking objecl;. 
The inside of the jar is deeply marked with finger-grooves ; the outside ‘is adorned with 
designs painted in horizontal regiAers on a red slip.^ It w,as found in the Late level. The 
dccoratiim on dn-, jar is described in detail later on. Found in trial trench D, DK Area, 
at a level ot 4 teet iielow the surface. ’ ’ 

No. (i:, 6 i\ A well-made jar with smooth outer and inner surface. It is undecorated 
I; 1- roviKc th.it a cord was used to prevent ihe cracking of thi', vcsit-l when drying. 
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2 tt. 6 lu. heiow 


rvea tap.-rir/i nass 


ana h,;.' no slip. Ihc taperinp; b.ise is unusuailv t.ill and narrow. Level 
surlace. 'Frial trench L, DK Area. 

\o. s (\ S 1 his is a very larpe iar which seems to have been covered with a 

tiiick, Id.’ck slip, possibly bitumen, to make it water-tight. Its long inaarve 
IS very umauai, I.evel, 6 teet below SLirtace. Room House i, \ S .\rca. 

1 he jars with pointed bases (PI. LXJvX'. , 3, sj were probable used tor water, [ars Water-jars, 
ot similar shape are used at the present dav in both India and hlesoporamia tor the purpose 
ot filtering water, a smaller vessel being placed below the base to c.icch the drops as thev 
filter through. A wooden sdand is used to support these water-jars and to raise them a 
sufficient height above the ground. There is no reason to dtoubt that similar slands were 
used lor the pointed jars ot Llohenjo-daro.^ 

All these large vessels are made ot a clay that burns light red and which is more porous Degraissants. 
than the ordinary pottery. In mosi: cases there is a heavv admixture ot sand in the pa-te, and 
sometimes ot lime. Sometimes the pasde was mixed with lime without the presence of sand. 

In mosl respecds these large storage jars of Alohenjo-daro are quite unlike those of Quality, 
•ancient Babylonia. They are better made and of superior clav, besides being betce’- baked. 

The notching and notched ribbing that is so common on the ancient ware of Mesopotamia 
is entirely lacking in the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. 

There are slight indications that these jars were firsd built up from a number of strips Method of 
ot clay and then placed on the wheel for a final truing up. This process is followed in 
Sind at the present day in the manufadfure of large, wide-mouthed jars and pans.- 


manufacture. 


KnoU'ed JJ'cire, Type AH (PI. I. XXV III, 16) 

This type ot ware is very rarely found and is mosl: unusual in its technique. The firsd Knobs, 
jar (HR 3121) in the illustration is wheel-made and 3 inches high. It is a light vellow, sandv- 
looking paste, coated with a light-grey slip evidently intended to simulate faience. The knobs 
were put on very carefully, one by one, and the vase seems subsequently to have been 
immersed in the slip. Owing to the knobs being so regular in sr/.e and arrangement, one 
is led to think that they were applied to the jar bv the aid of a small tube. Thev are made 
of the same material as the vase itself. I-'ound in Room 95, House XIII, Block 2, Section H, 

PIR Area, at a level of 3 feet below the surface. 

The secojid vessel (DK 2360) is .srmilar in every wav, excepc that it is of a ditfierent shape 
and is considerably smaller, measuring 2'5 inches high, i.evel, 6 feet below surface. 

Chamber easl of Xo. 6, Block 2, ."•■ection B, DK Area. 

The third vase (IdR which is 3 inches high, is of a jiorous, light-red paste. It has 

not been coated with either a slip or wash, nor were its knobs so carefullv stuck on as in the 
other two jars, or so regularly shaped. Several are missing through not having adhered 
properly. Found at a depth of 3 feet below the surface in House XII, Block 2, Seedion B, 

HR Area. 

All these vases are wheel-made, and belong to both the Intermediate a.id the Late Periods, Comparisons, 
for -we have lately found an example that certainly comes from the former level. X’othing like 
the decoration of this ware has been found elsewhere in the earlv T.asf, except in Crete. Li 
that island the same kind of knobbed ornamentation was touiid ofi iars of the XI.M. Ill 
period from the p-alace potte-v stores of the palace of Knossos, hut the knobs are not set so 


^ 'I’lu- iarge aiinjst''.r’.c jar-jt.inJ in Pi. Ll.\ II. ^iz Imr.cver, 

buppnrteJ h} oti. <-'.'• thin \\"o.icn ^nc.^. 

- J R.A.I. \oh lx, p i n 2. 


thc-e Lirpo putter. \e.^5Ll5 were -'‘enetiir.ci 
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closely together and they are confined to the shoulders and handles ot the jars. Sir Arthur 
Eyans succe^ts that the knobs on the Knossos articles were intended to iiuitate riyct heads. 
I certainly cannot agree to this in the case ot the Alohenjo-daro pottery. ‘ In later times the 
nearesl approach to this knobbed pottery is the ware called “ Harbotino ”, which was only 
made in Europe in Roman times about the second century .\.d.- 

An analysis by Dr. Hamid of a sherd of exactly similar ware (Dlv 2424) is giyen below : — 


Silica .... 

per cent 

5 +-09 

Alumina .... 

ib-Sp 

Ferric Oxide 

5-46 

Ferrous O.xide . 

2-49 

Lime .... 

i6-i8 

Magnesia .... 

4-59 

Water (Combined) 

i-cg 

T otal . 

100*79 


Dr. Hamid remarks “ This is pottery and not faience. The colour is due to ferrous 
iron which is present in the form of complex silicates.” 


Groups of Pottery (PI. LXXXVI, 1-26) 


The three large groups of pottery illusdrated in PI. LXXXVI are invaluable for datinsj 
purposes. Groups such as these are rarely found at Mohenjo-daro, but until we come across 
a cemetery- — it one exists r — we shall be dependent on the meagre information afforded 
us by groups of pottery that are few and far between. 

Group I. — Group I was found in the L Area to the south of the stupa. The smaller 
jar was lying inside the larger one, in the S.E. corner of Chamber 1 1 2 well below the 
toundations of the Late wall on the east; of the chamber at a level of 4 feet below the surface 
of the ground. There seems no doubt, therefore, that these jars belong to the Intermediate 
Period. 

Group 2. — Group 2, a very large one, was found during the season 1926-7 in 
Room 3"', House I, \ S Area, at a level of 6 feet below the surface. As all the 
walls of this chamber were of the Intermediate Period, this group must; also belong 
approximately to that time. 

Group 3. —Group 3 comes from Chambers 14 and 1 5, Block 4 of the SD Area. From the 
great depth at which it was found, i i feet below the surface, and the fact: that the walls of 
the chamber are of Intermediate date, this group must belong to the same period. 


* Evan^. Pa!uoe vol. i, pp. :;66 and 56-, tig. 413. In the last example, which is the clay ligure of a female, 

t.'ie are set ser;. clo^e together, exaetiv as are those on the pottery ot IMohenjo-daro. Mr. Wainwright informs me 

tli.ir very much the 5.iir.e u,ire. of Xeouthic age, is known in Malta. S. Liverpool Annals nf Archceologv, hi, igio, 
pc. V ana vi. .-X s ni!,.ir kind ot decoration is a. so found in the Danubian i.-t pottery (Childe, Danube in Prehtslon, 
J 232 '. -iic Neokthi. pottery ,.f iuiy i Feet, Ssom and Bronze A;es in Italy, pi. li, 7), the Swiss Lake 
An-: vo,!. ,i. p. 396), and the Middle Bronze Age of Grc,it Britain (Childe. Bronze Aye, p. t88, fig. 10). 
.''ird tin- v tre nirvivcd d'lun to tlio Kud,an period, tor we have found coarsely made examples of it in the 
0, .Ik- rn a J, '!-ar. .1 r.w innc^ from Mohen;o-d,iro. It has also been found bv Stein in Khotan. 


Cm Pk 


An.ieT! A r 
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Inscribed Pottery (PI. LXXVIII, 2 ; P], XC, i-"; 

ith the exception ot the three sicns tound on some pieces of earlv potter\', illustrated Kushan 
in Pi. X(_, 3, 4 and ", and sundry seal impressions shown in Pis. LXXVIII, i and 3, and pottery. 

' 555^—60, no other examples of inscribed pottery have as vet come to li«ht at 
Mohenjo-daro, excepting four sherds of the Kushan period. These Iasi; were found close to 
the surface of the ground in the Stupa area. Their inscriptions are reproduced in PI. XC, 

I, 2, 5, and 6. 

No. I (DM 17"). Inscribed in Brahml characters written in ink. The inscription 
mentions “ the gift {deyadharmnui) of”. The name is missing-. 

No. 2 (DM 197)- Incised in Brahmi characters. Two letters and the remains of a third 
yield the word hhadata^ or “ mendicant 

No. 5 (SD 2685). Incised in Brahmi characters. This broken inscription bears the 
name Bhatancimdi, who was either the donor or owner of the vessel. A photograph of this 
inscription is seen in PI. LXXVIII, 2. 

No. 6 (DM 177). Brahmi characters written in ink. Owing to the fading of this 
inscription, it cannot be deciphered with certainty. 

Both the sherds Nos. i and 6 are of medium thickness. Thev are a light-red ware, 
hard baked, and uncoated with a slip. The paste contains a great deal of sand and lime, and 
a high proportion of mica. 

No. 2 is thick, coarse ware with an incised decoration just below the rim, consisting of a 
narrow band of small triangles cut in the clay. The ware is light red in colour, hard baked, 
and contains a great deal ot lime. 

No. 5 is made of a light-red pa^te with which has been mixed a large quantity of dark- 
coloured grit that resembles powdered basalt. I have found pieces of very similar ware, of 
late date, in Babylonia. For certain uses this method of mixing basalt with the clay for large 
vessels was to be recommended, as they could be highly fired without risk of any cracking 
or warping in the kiln. 

Stereotyped Forms of Cup, tinted Pottery 

With the exception of one or two types, the unpainted pottery of XIohenjo-daro is 
somewhat uninteresting. The ^ereotyped simplicity ot most of the shapes giv'es one the 
impression that the civilization which produced them had long been established, so that 
experiments in shape and technique had been discontinued. 

Similarities between the pottery of XIohenio-daro and that of ancient Sumer are 
the exception rather than the rule. For instance, the projecting beading that is so common in 
the pre-Sargonic ware of Mesopotamia — the result of making a jar in two pieces and fitting 
them together at the junction of the shoulder and the body — is extremely rare in the pottery 
of Mohenjo-daro. ‘ The only examples that have been discovered are on the jars illustrated 
in PI. LXXX, 38-42. 

Another type of jar from Xdohenjo-daro that does approximate closely to an early 
Sumerian form is that shown in PI. LXXXIX, 2. Its squatness and the sharp angle between 
its shoulder and the body, together with the facl that it is painted, bring this vase closely into 
line with some of the painted jars found at Jemdet Nasr and with the corresponding ware of 
Elam.^ From the broadness and flatness of their bases, it is evident that vessels ot this shape 

^ This beading is produced by flaring out the upper edge ot the body of the jar tor the shnuiJer to red upon it. 

This flared edge is then bent over and united to the shoulder portion. To make the joint quite firm the resulting beading 
teas sometimes notched with the finger-nail, which abo served to make it ornamental. 

^ Men. Del. en Perse, t. xiii, pi. xix, tig. i. 
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Pottery for 
water- 
wheels i?). 


were intended for use on hard level floors, on which they would not he liable to be 
easily overturned. 

I have a strotTa; suspicion that the jars illiidtrated in PI. LXXXl, i-8, that have been 
denominated “ scored potrerv ”, were made tor attachment to an appliance tor raisinp- w.iter 
verv similar to the wheel that is used in mosd parts of the Near and Middle Masd at the present 
dav. This type of vessel is far more frequently found at Mohenjo-daro than any other type 
and is invariably vers' rouohlv made. The deep t^rooves around the middle ot these Jars 
are well suited for lashing them to a wheel, as indeed is the shape ot the base and perhaps ot 
the rim. We are faced, however, with the ditficultv that in India the water-wheel is known 
as the “ Persian wheel ”, which sugtresds that it was introduced trom that country. Il it had 
been in use in India from a very early date, it would probably ha\'e had sonte other name.^ 

It is more than probable that some arrangement for drawing water for irrigation, by means 
of an endless rope working over a wheel, with pottery vessels attached to it at intervals, was 
in use in Sind and other parts of wesdern India from very early times, though it mav not have 
taken the torm ot the modern wheel. The latter may have been an improvement introduced 
Into India from Persia.^ The use of the so-called Persian wheel is almosd exclusively 
confined to Baluchisdan, Sind and the Panjab, and some parts of the Bombay Presidency. 


Painted Pottery 


Perfect pieces 
rare. 


Large vessels. 


Description of 
paste. 


A considerable quantity of painted pottery has been found at Mohenjo-daro, mo^ly 
in tragments. There were very few perfeef or semi-perfecT: pieces ; in faft, the latter can 
almosl: be counted on the fingers of one hand. This pottery comes from various levels, and 
that from the uppcrmosl: level apparently dilfiers but little in sdvle and manufacdure from the 
pottery of the earlier periods. But until we have a bigger range from the lower levels we 
cannot speak with certainty on this point. 

The majority ot the sherds are of quite thick ware, in some cases nearly half an inch 
in thickness. Their curvatures show that they once belonged to jars of considerable size. 
Up to the present we have not found any pieces comparable with the thin, fine ware that is 
so common in the lower levels at Susa, at Nal in Baluchisdan, and in Sisdan. 

Nature of the Ware. — The paste of which the painted ware is made is a very carefully 
kneaded, light clay which on being fired turns a light salmon-red in colour. Under a glass of 
moderate power the paste appears as a rule to be slightly sandy ; a natural character of the clay, 
and not artificial. Of some 150 fragments that have been closely examined, it was found 
that in forty lime was mixed with the clay as a degraissant,^ and in twentv-one there was an 
admixture ot sand, whose particles were fine and rounded. Eight sherds of those examined 
had both sand and lime mixed with the clay of which they were made. 

Thirteen fragments, exclusiv'e ot those containing sand, were heavily charged with 
dirt, charcoal, etc. These materials would have served the same purpose as sand or lime, 
but it m.usl: not be losf sight of that they may have been accidental! -y picked up by the clay, 
if it was kneaded on a dirty floor. 

In this frequent use of a tempering material the painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro 
•agrees with that of jemdet Xasr, mosd of which was he.ivily charged with degraissants, chiefly 


^ h.Lr ditrcu.ty in llio ot .vir. Mackiy . suygo^tion u tliat number^ of tlieie vo^scb w 
the he.iJ- of .-.ni.fl ruble >vo'l-. ’.ihce 

HI 


■ere found round 

ce t-io’",- ii.'. no ro.iai for a -.vbyl an 1 rrob.ib:y no need for a constant ftream of 


lar: e y . in HR .\rei. B Hnaro XLIII. Cf. p. 203 jvy.j- — [Eo,] 

- f !,f in dcr!' [nC.an wVi.r-'.' h.el v ocactly the -une tl.ai lucj in Lyipt at the pre:e 

I !,e i j.iC ii-t., .1..' -1 'I. Cl ' in ,1.0 t' '''m uf von tine riimoif, Ir oo.i; ..i-i t.-ntl,- 


ont day. 

It was evidently very carefully ground. 
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5.;nid and iime, and the husian pottery whose paste in the h-eeond Period was alwas s mixed 
with lime. No conclusions, oi course, can be drawn from this, except that the potters of 
AJohen.’o-daro had to temper their clav, as thev do at the p-esent eiav.' 

Sometimes mica occurs in the paste, and, if so, in larLre ijU.intities. It was also Mica. 
piTibably used to temper the clav, as is done with the same material at the present dav in 
Sind ; it occurs in the sand ot the bed of the Indus, whence it is yrathered bv washinuo- 

A scarce grey variety of pottery ((iroup AD, Pi. LXXXIII), of medium thickness, is Greyware, 
known at XIohenjo-daro. Its paste, untempered with either sand or lime, has a curious 
soapy feeling. The surface of this ware is alwavs verv carefully polished, but has no slip. 

\v'hen decorated, which is but seldom, red paint alone was employed. The designs are the 
same as those on the ordinary pottery 

In the majority of cases the baking of the painted pottery was very rrood. Some pieces Baking, 
are so hard that they almost ring. It is rarely that we find badly baked ware either 
amongsd the painted or the unpainted pottery. 

The painted pottery ot Xlohcnjo-daro can be conveniently divided into two groups : — Classification. 

(n) Pottery adorned with simple lines painted on the natural surface of the iar, or on 
a wash or slip. 

(/-) Pottery on cvhich designs and motifs are painted, usually on a w.tsh or slip. 

(u) Pottt'yy DererdteJ zX/h Sinip/e Lines. — The jars so adorned ramje in size from under 
one ineh to four teet or more in height. The most frequent form of decoration is simple 
horizontal bands, varying in width according to the size of the jar. These were painted on 
the natural surface, or on a wash or slip according to the finish of the vessel. On the smaller 
Jars, especially models, these lines were carefully drawn ; but this is not always the case 
with large Storage vessels, the lines on which vary greatly in width in different places around 
the jar. These horizontal lines, or bands, as I prefer to call them, appear to have been applied 
with a cloth * rather than with a brush ; there is no doubt, however, that a brush was used 
in the case of the smaller vessels. 

S/ips. — Before dealing with the second group of painted potterv, we musl; consider Washes and 
the nature of the various slips used. On mosl: of the painted jars the decoration was applied slips, 
over a wash or slip. Washes were on the whole rare ; thev arc disIiivTuished from slips bv 
the surface of the jar showing through them iii places. It is not certain whether a wash was 
in all cases intentionally applied ; the appearance mav ha.ve been caused merely bv the potter 
moistening his hands in the last stages of shapine the jar in order to smooth it down. The 
water used for a wash was heavily charued with levigated clay, which may or mav not have been 
a slightly different colour from the paste of the jar itself. It would also tend to burn a slightly 
different hue in the furnace. 

The prim.ary intention of a wash or slip was to close the pores ot a vessel to render it 
more water-tight. In the course ot time it was found of use to provide a smooth surface 
upon which to paint a design. 

The slips used at XIohenjo-daro were ot four different colours ; buff, cream, pink, and Colours of slips, 
red. It is possible that the firsf two colours were levigated clays from various localities, 
since the tints are natural ones. The pink slip varies from jusl; a slight tinge to a definite 

^ Tin? cLiv wa-' doubtles-. a5 noiv, obtained from the heid- surrounding the ,if. 

- It i> pencr.i.ll} found in th.o rottery of Mohcnjo-d.tro ir. coniunefion with -.and ar.i m xe r.ireiy v.nth .iny. 

.liinii.ir grey ware, bat unpainteJ. i- .known in the pre-Sargonic period at K-i-h. It u abo. ver;. c 
prehi'foric «.ire from Honan in NM'.. Chin.i 

'* Probabh a rag tied M ti.e end of a piece of ..tiek. 


anninon in tne 
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colour. It mav also have been a natural clav containine a trace nt iron, the resulfinL; colour 
beino- Jue to firing rather than to an artificial admixture ot colour. In the deeper pmk-^, 
however, a dash ot red would certainlv appear to liave been purposely nn-ceJ. with the slip. 

The red slip was made either bv mixing red ochre with clay or by usini4 the ochre 
itself. This slip is invariably thick and the same colour riuht fh.rouoh to the su'hace ot 
the jar. In mosl: cases it can be peeleci off, especially if the surtace ot tlie jar h.is been 
corroded bv salt. In two cases onlv out of over a hundred specimens examined was the 
colour of the surface of a jar due to a red wash hac'intr been applied o\'er a neutral-coloured 
slip inslead of being mixed with it. 

Red slips arc of two shades, i.e. Hsht and dark red. It is piossible that a change ot tint 
was caused by the firing of the vessel, and that the light-red slip was originally a yellow 
ochre which was converted into red ochre bv burning. In tact, the modern makers of 
painted ware in Sind use yellow ochre as a slip and it subsequently burns to a bright red. 
The dark-red slip, on the other hand, is undoubtedly a red oxide which is little changed bv 
the action of fire. The dark-red slip frequently contains a little mic.a, and in this respect as 
well as in colour it resembles the slip used in the painted pottery of Jemdet Nasr. 

Many of the slips show signs of having been polished. It is probable that all the red 
slips were so treated, though in some cases the polish has been removed through long contact 
with salty soil. The polishing appears to have been done either with a smooth pebble or a 
piece of bone, in some cases so carefully as to produce quite a lustrous efiPeft. In other cases 
the polish lines, which are always horizontal, are more or less dislin6t instead of merging 
with one another. 

On one fragment of pottery (SD 2687) two coloured slips, a cream and a red, were 
used: the red for the neck of the vessel and the cream as a ground for the design.^ In 
another case (D 287), we find a definite dark-red slip used in conjunftion with a light-red 
slip (PI. LXXXVH, 4). 

Sometimes only those parts of the jar that were to be painted were covered with 
a slip, the lower part of the vessel being left either the natural colour of the pottery or merely 
covered with a thin wash. The junftion between the slip and the untreated portion of the 
jar was concealed by painting a black line over it. 

We have found two examples of a red wash applied to a light-coloured slip. This 
procedure is a very obvious one, and is readily recognizable even by the casual eye. More- 
over, when such sherds have been subjefted to the adion of salt, the wash is apt to become 
powdery ; in one case it has almost entirely disappeared. 

Paints . — The colour moft commonly used in decorating pottery was black, a 
manganiferous haematite.^ Most of the painted pottery found "at Mohenjo-daro was in 
monochrome; that is, excluding the slip, one colour only was used in painting the designs. 
This colour, though generally a warm, dense black, sometimes has a brownish or distinbtly 
purplish hue .3 The surface is always dull, except in two cases where a slight polish suggests 
the possible admixture of some medium (DK 700 and HR 1655). In onTy a very few^ cases 
is there an\ ecidence that the surface of a jar was polished or rubbed down after it had 
been painted. The lines ot the designs are always flush with the surface, showing that the 
paint was applied in a sufficiently liquid slate to permeate a little below the surface. 

In painting jar HR 1422, two colours, black and dark red, were used on a cream 


' Abn inund in the Jentdet X.i5r ware. 

- 1 hi? subA.rnce is uH-d lor painted pottery in Sind at the present day, J.R.J.I. vol. lx, o. 
Dr. Hamid tea; me that the precise colour produced on burning a mineral containing 
niari^ar.e^e dcr^^ndo upon the rcUti\e pfoportions ot the two conidituents. 
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ground, and, excluding the slip, the decoration of this jar would be more correctlv described 
as bichrome (PL XCI, 6). 

For some unknown reason, red was hardly ever used in monochrome decoration. Red paints, 
except tor colouring the sllp.^ Why this should have been so, it is difficult to sav, for it was 
commonly used for this purpose in the painted pottery of other countries.- And it was rarelv 
used in the painting of the simple bands around the larger sforage vessels. 

Of polychrome ware very few examples occur at Mohenjo-daro. The two jars (one, Polychrome 

3092, is illustrated on PI. LXXXVII, 2), which were tound at a level of 4 feet below the ware, 
ground in the VS Area, were firsT; of all coated with a thick, smooth, cream slip. A verv 
conventional floral pattern was then painted on this ground, the petals being outlined in black 
and left the colour of the slip, and the intervals filled in with red paint. Though the two 
jars were of the same size and shape and evidentlv made by the same potter, the designs 
upon them and the arrangement ot the colours differ slightly. A very similar decoration 
appears on the outside ot a portion ot the pan of an offering-stand (Pi. I.XXX\TI, 3) 

(HR 980), and a minute jar-stand (L 245) is also painted in this way (PI. CLVII, 6). This 
last was found at a Late level in Room 103, Block 6, of the L Area. 

On some very small polychrome sherds traces of a green colouring-matter have been Green colour, 
found which becomes very powdery when dry and is easily rubbed off. It is suspected that 
the four pieces of polychrome ware just described were also once ornamented with this colour. 

Some clods of green earth found both at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro (HR 1194) were 
thought to be the material from which this green paint was prepared, and Sir Edwin Pascoe 
examined these samples for us. His report will be found in Chapter XXXII on the metals 
and minerals found at Mohenjo-daro. Unfortunately, we are not yet certain that the green 
earth examined by him was the adtual subftance used on the polychrome ware, for we have not 
yet been able to procure sufficient quantities from the painted ware itself for analysis. 

What seems to be the same pigment frequently occurs on the painted pottery found 
by Mr. Hargreaves at Nal, where, too, it is never well preserved.® 

The red paint used in polychrome and other ware is a red ochre and the white is Colour 
gypsum.* The black Is the same as that used on the ordinary painted pottery. No definite matericils. 
yellow paint was used, though some of the white pigment has vellowed slightly in the course 
of time. In this as well as in other respeffs, this polychrome pottery differs from that of 
Jemdet Nasr and Musyan. White or yellow, red, and black on a cream slip are the four 
colours that alone were used at the former site. 

It is possible, of course, that after extended and deeper digging more examples of this 
interesting polychrome W'are will be found. That the four examples described above belong 
to the Late Period is indicated by the levels at which they were found and the very conven- 
tionalized charafter of their decoration.® 

In the smaller vessels the lines of paint were applied with a brush, as is clearly seen in Use of brush, 
mo^t of the examples, especially where the paint has been applied to the natural surface of the 
pottery. The lines are thick at firsd owing to the fullness of the brush, and thin out later as 

^ Excepting on the grey ware. 

® It is possible that red oxide was somewhat rare. Yellow ochre could hardly be used in place of red oxide as, 
though it would subsequently burn a red colour, there would be little contrast at first bett^-een it and the ciay to ivhich 
it was applied. 

® Mem. Arch. Suri\ In 3 ., No. 35, p. 36. 

^ A white paint made from burnt flag’s horn is used in Sind at the present day to decorate pottery. 

® Since this was written, we have penetrated to a very considerable depth over a large are.r. Our experience up 
to the present goes to show that poh ehrome ware is only to be tound in the upper levels. 
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it dried. Flow these brushes were made we do not know, but a present-day potter ot Sind 
uses a double brush made of hairs taken from the shoulders of a donkey. One end of the 
brush is long and fine, the other coarse and thick. 

Painted pottery Forms Painted Pi;//erv.— Unfortunately very few perfect specimens of painted 
forms. pottery, other than those decorated with plain bands, have been found^ at Mohenjo-daro. 

Nor has it been possible to restore with certainty the original shapes of the jars from the 
fragments found. It is impossible, therefore, to say more than that the shapes already found 
do not in any way resemble the painted ware hitherto found in Persia or in Mesopotamia, 
nor do they resemble the painted ware found by Mr. Hargreaves at Nal, which more or 
less approximates to the pottery of the firsf period of Susa. Indeed, it seems to me quite 
unlikely that we shall ever find at Mohenjo-daro, except possibly in the lowekt levels, any 
of the shapes that are so common amongsl the ancient and allied potteries of Persia and 
Mesopotamia. The tendency of each country to evolve its own types of pottery to suit its 
own particular environment and cusloms clearly had play at Mohenjo-daro. Possible 
exceptions might be vessels in which commodities exchanged in the course of trade were 
carried ; these would certainly be kept as being foreign, and being prized as unusual they 
might sometimes be copied. 

Arrangement of The Designs .- — The designs on mo^ of the painted pottery are somewhat conventionalized, 

motifs. and as on the painted pottery of other countries, other than simple cups and beakers, 

they are moftlv placed on the shoulders of the jars, the neck and lower portions of the vessels 
being left bare. There is a tendency in the Mohenjo-daro ware to arrange the motifs in hori- 
zontal registers rather than in the vertical panels so common in Elamitic and Mesopotamian 
ware. As we shall see later, some of the motifs used in these designs resemble those 
found in other countries, but the great majority are unfamiliar and difficult of explanation. 

In discussing the designs which are made up of a number of motifs, it will be beft to 
deal with the latter separately. But before doing so, it should be ftated that designs made 
up of animal forms cannot well be classified under motifs, unless we are certain of the species 
of the animals represented, and these in the case of painted pottery are vague and crudely drawn. 

Animal Designs (PI. LXXXIX, i and 2 ; PI. XCII, 20—7) 

The few animal designs shown on PI. XCII, 20—7, are all that have as yet been found 
at Mohenjo-daro in a sufficiently good slate of preservation to be either photographed or 
drawn, although it is possible that many more existed on the countless sherds whose painted 
surfaces have been almost entirely removed by the action of salt. The comparative infrequency 
of the animal motif was also noticed in the painted pottery of jemdet Nasr. 

Fig. 20. This design is painted in black on a light red slip on a broken jar found 4 feet 
below the surface of the ground. The ware is light red in colour, and its clay has a little lime 
mixed with it. It is ver\' thin for the size of the jar, a very unusual feature in the Mohenjo- 
daro pottery. The animal represented is obviously an ibex and the two series of marks 
w'ithout doubt represent bushes or trees.“ A file of similar animals is a very common motif 
in primitive Mesopotamian art. The ibex^* musl have been well known to the inhabitants 
of Mohenjo-daro, as it is sFill found in the Kirthar Range some fifty miles to the weil of 
that place. See also PI. LXXXIX, i, from which the drawing is taken. 

^ The bl’.apes of the modern pottery ol Sind do not resemble those of the ancient ware, though they approximate 
to some of the shapes of the ancient painted ware of Mesopotamia. 

^ I his vessel may have been an import. For the ibex and tree motif, see A Sumeriait Palace, etc., pi. xlv, lo. 
^ Capra a’sragrus. 
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Fig. 21. The design shown here was coarselv painted in a purplish-black on a cream Antelope, 
slip. Two animals are represented, of which the larger is some kind of antelope with long 
curved horns. The smaller animal above appears from its plumed tail to be a jackal. 

There is obviously a bush in front of the antelope, hut the other objects surrounding the 
two animals are difficult to identify. Level, i foot below surface. 

Fig. 22. This design is painted on a cream slip, the paint used being a purplish-black. Bird. 

The animal represented is obviouslv a bird ; its plumed tail suggests a jungle-fowl. The 
same kind of bird sometimes appears as a charadfer on the seals. The fragment was found 
6 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

Fig. 23. In black on a bright red, and e.xccptionally well-polished slip. We indubitably Snake, 
have here a representation of a snake, but the position in which it is placed is very unusual 
in the painted pottery already known to us, on which the snake is customarily represented 
in a vertical position. That the position I have given the design is correct is shown by the 
wheel striations on the sherd. This fragment was found 7 feet below the surface. 

Fig. 24 shows an animal that resembles an ordinary lizard, except that the tail is much Lizard, 
too full. It may possibly be intended to represent a monitor,^ and the fadt that no legs are 
shown implies a very short-legged animal of this kind. 

The curvature of this potsherd suggests that it is part ot the stem of a brazier. It was 
found at a depth of 2 ft. 5 in. below the surface of the ground. The design is painted in 
black on a dark-red slip. 

Fig. 25. This incomplete design is painted in a purplish colour on a bright-red slip. Antelope. 
From the shape of the body, it is probable that an antelope is here represented. The wavy line 
juft below the neck of the animal is possibly intended to be a snake, but of the curious oval 
objedls, which also occur in Fig. 21, no satisfadlory explanation suggefts itself, unless they 
are leaves. Level, 6 ft. below surface. 

Fig. 26. This fragment, which is of unusual thickness (|- in.), was found in a dump-heap 
and its original level therefore is not known. The design is painted in black on a very thin, 
cream slip. The animal on the left may be either a goat or an antelope, but the heavt’ hind- 
quarters and short legs of the beasd on the right suggest a larger animal. The objedfs 
between the two animals are evidently bushes. 

Fig. 27. The design on this fragm.ent, which came from a level of 2 ft. 6 in. below 
ground, is painted in a purplish-brown on a pink slip. The two animals represented 
are again obviously antelopes, but with rugose horns, if I am risjht in thinking that the 
short lines are a rough attempt at representing corrugations.- There is a tree in front of 
the animals, whose trunk is missing though the leaves remain. The similarity of these 
leaves to the unknown objedfs on their left, which also appear in Figs. 21, 24, and 25, suggeft 
that the latter, too, represent leaves. 

The jar shown in PI. I.XXXIX, 2, which comes from a late burial, is also illustrated Doe. 
in line in PI. LXXXI, 17. It is coated with a thick, smooth, pink slip, upon which have been 
painted designs in a purplish black. Owing to the adfion of salt the slip has scaled badly, 
but enough of the design is left to show the figure of a doe standing under what may be a 
bough. Found in the S.E. corner of Courtyard 13, House III, Block 2, FIR rtrea, 
at a depth of 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface.® 

None of the pottery or fnagments of pottery just discussed were found at a lower level Animal types, 
than 7 feet below the surface of the ground, and the vase seen in PI. LXXXIX, 2, appears 

^ Coramcn in Sind. They frequentl}' attain a length of 5 feet. 

® For an exaclly similar way of representing wrinkled horns, see MIm. Del. en Perse, t. xii, p. 175, hg. 302. 

® See supra, and 181 . — [Ed.] 
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to be subsequent to the iatesl: period at Alohenjo-daro.' They cannot, therefore, be ot 
earlier date than the Intermediate Period, if thev are as carlv as that. I'hc types of aninials 
portrayed on these fragments closely resemble those represented on the wares from h'.lam, 
and suggest a semi-arid country.'^ It is curious that none ot the animals represente^l on the 
seals appears on the piottery’ ; but we have too tew examples of animals on pottery to be 
dogmatic on this point. The careful filling up of the spaces around the figures is a usual 
feature of the primitive art of many parts of the Easd. 

Fragments Nos. 20 and 21 are of much thinner ware than the remainder of the sherds. 
The pasde is more compact and of a brighter colour. They appear to have been made at 
a different place from the reft of the ware, or possibly thev were tnanufaclured separately 
for some special purpose. As suggesded above, they may have been imported. 

The hatching ot the bodies ot the animals insdead of painting them entirely black’ — a 
feature ot all the examples from Mohenjo-daro — appears also in the potterv of the Second 
Period of Susa, at Musyan and Jemdet Nasr. In the pottery of the Firsd Period of Susa, 
however, the bodies of the animals are usually blocked in entirely.® It is possible that the 
cross-hatching is a rough attempt to represent hair or feathers, as the case may be, though 
we musd not lose sight of the possibility that the painter considered that to fill in all his 
animals with black would produce too heavy an effedf. 

The serpent (Figs. 23 and 25) is a very common motif in all painted pottery of ancient 
date. The ease with which it could be drawn and its adaptability by shape to fill in small 
spaces was doubtless the cause of its popularity. At the present day, the serpent is one of 
the few motifs used in the painted pottery of Sind, though its original significance is now 
loft, and, as in some ancient pottery, it has degenerated into an undulating vertical line. 

Up to the present we have not found any representation of the humped bull on the 
Mohenjo-daro pottery, though it occurs frequently on the seals.^ That this animal was 
also known in Baluchisdan in early days is definitely proved from the fragment of painted 
pottery from Nal illuftrated in PI. X'CIII, yoA This animal is also portrayed on some 
carved asphalt vases of early Susa.® 


Plant common 
motif. 


PImt Designs (PL LXXXIX, 4, 7, 13 ; PI. XCII, 1-13) 

The plant or tree is perhaps the moft favoured of all. It occurs in one form or another 
on moft ot the painted pottery. It is exceedingly easy to draw and, moreover, is useful to 
fill up indefinite spaces. Moft of the plant-forms are unrecognizable, but it is certainly the 
palm that is represented in Fig. 9 in PI. XCII, and what may be some kind of millet in 
Fig. 3 on the same plate.^ It will be noticed that mosf of the plant forms on the Mohenjo- 
daro ware are naturaliftic- — they have not that angularity that is characteristic of the few 
representations ot trees on the Susian pottery. In this respect they resemble the one or two 
representations of trees that were found on the potter)' of Jemdet Nasr. Fig. 6 in PI. XCII 

1 Not necessarily so. The ruined building which contained this fraaional burial is of Intermediate date. See 
p. 82 supra. — [Ed.] 

2 On the other hand, the animals represented on the seals from Mohenjo-daro belong to a foreft country. 

® The reverse occurs m Egypt. Hatched bodies came firft and then a period when they were filled in entirely 
In modern Kabyle pottery the body of an animal is always hatched. 

■* See seals Nos. 327—40. 

■> It IS one of the most characlerislic motifs on the Mehi pottery of Baluchiftan. [Ed.] 

« d/zB. DN. en Pirse, t. xiii, pi. xxxiv, figs. 5 and 6. 

’ Millet has been cultivated in India from very early times. Most of the varieties have Sanskrit names. 
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is an excellent example ot the naturalistic style ; there is not the slightest trace of stiffness 
anywhere. The same is true of Fig. 9 in PL XCII, where the palm swathes are drawn in a 
most natural manner, and of the tree or shrub in Fig. 3. 

In another type of decoration the use of plant-forms is more conventional, as will be 
seen in PI. LXXXATIl, 6 and 12. Designs of this tvpe are alw.U's carried out in black on 
a red slip, and very rarely occur in combination with anv other form of decoration. They 
can hardly be described as beautiful ; in fact, they are almost bewildering, the greater part of 
the jar being covered with irregular partitions with a leaf in the centre of each. In some cases, 
however, these partitions become highly regularized and geometrical in form (PI. LXXXIX, 
3 and 13 ; PI. XCI, 8, 27, 31, and 33), the central leaf motif losing all semblance to a 
leaf and becoming a mere line. This form of decoration seems to have been vet further 
modified into a very common design (PI. XCI, 30 and 32), a scale-like pattern."^ ■ - 
That no long period of time was needed to produce these modifications is proved by their 
being frequently found almosT: at the same level. 

In the northern part of Baluchisdan as w'ell as in the south. Sir Aurel Stein has 
found pottery^ with designs exadflv similar to PI. XCI, 8 and 27 ; designs which were at 
firft thought to be peculiar to Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, but which we now know to extend 
over a m.uch larger region. 

There is a fairly common pdant motif at XIohenjo-daro, two examples of which are 
illusdrated on PI. XC, 18 and 19. This apparently represents a lanceolate leaf, which may be 
conventionalized from a water plant or an arum. It is found neither on Elamitic nor 
on Mesopotamian pottery, but occurs on some of that from Nal.'* The same plant-form 
on painted pottery has also been found by Stein in Baluchisdiin. 

Though the Pipal tree is illusdrated on one of the seals (PI. CXII, 387), it does not appear 
on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. A leaf motif, which is perhaps derived from the pipal, ^ 
appears on a fragment of pottery from Nal in central Baluchisdan, the pottery of which 
place can be compared, as far as some of the designs upon it are concerned, with the 
Mohenjo-daro ware.® 
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Triangles (PI. LXXXVH, i ; PI. XCII, 6 and 18) 

Triangles, whether arranged in single, double, or triple rows, cannot be said to have been Triangle designs 
a common form of decoration, as was the case at Jemdet Xasr, Xlusyan, and in mosd parts *'are. 
of the ancient world, where, indeed, it can safely be said that it was the mosd common of all 
motifs in the decoration of painted and incised pottery. And why it should be so rare at 
XIohenjo-daro it is difficult to explain, especially as it is very popular with the modern potter 

1 The scale ornament in PI. XCIII, 21 and 22 — both from Xal — is also a common one at Mohenjo-daro, both 
on the modern painted pottery that is manufactured in a village close to the site and on the ancient pottery (PL XCI, 

30 and 32). It is also frequently carved on the yokes of the primitive carts of Sind. Exactly the same motif has been found 
in Baluchistan by Stein, with the difference that the interiors of the scales are hatched. See also Zeit. fur Ethn., iSqS, 
p. 468, fig. 36. 

^ This may be a conventionalized feather pattern. In Egypt the motif was undoubtedly derived from this source. 

Ancient Eg\-pt, 1923, pi. i. With markings inside the loops the motif is also known m Myccnac.in art. 

® Mem. Arch. Sure. InJ., No 37, pis. xiv IF. 

' Annual Report rf the Ar>.hccA. Sure, of India 19C4— 5, pi. xxxlii, figs, i and 2. See also Pi. XCIII. i. 

^ See Pi. CLIV, 9 of this work. 

® \ ery much the same kind of leaf is to be found on some early seals f 
t. xvi, pis. xxi, xxii, etc. 


Tom Susa, .1/1’’"?. Del. en Perce. 
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of Sind and, moreover, is one ot the simplest and mosf etteciive motits tor the decoration 
of potterv. The triangle motif musf not be confused with the so-called double-axe motit, 
in which two triangles are placed with their apexes together (PI. XCII, ij and 19). Phis 
latter motif is described below. 

Hatching was the almosd universal method of filling in the interiors of triangles 
all over the ancient world, whether they were painted or incised, and we find, as one would 
expedt, that the same method was adopted at Mohenjo-daro. What these triangles, which 
are nearly always shown with their apexes upwards, were intended to represent, it is difficult 
to say, but the general opinion is that they are an attempt at portraying mountains. Such 
a simple motif as a triangle need, however, have had no significance at all ; in all probability 
it was derived from simple weaving. 


Douhle-triangk Ornament (P\. LXXXVIII, 5 and 7 ; PI. XCII, 10, 14-17 and 19) 

This ornament mud! not be confused with the well-known Aegean symbol, the double- 
axe, with w'hich, of course, it is hardly likely to have a connexion. The double triangle is 
a very common motif indeed in both Susian periods,^ at Musyan, and at Jemdet Nasr 
in Mesopotamia. It also appears on a vase found in the neighbourhood of Erivan,* and on 
pottery from Anau.^ 

The double-triangle motif generally appears placed alternately upright and horizontally, an 
arrangement which forms a very attradlive border. In all the examples found at Mohenjo- 
daro the interiors of the triangles are hatched, but at Jemdet Nasr and also on the potterv 
from Elam and Turkesdan, they are blocked in with either black or red paint, the colours 
being used alternately.^ 

Exacdly the same motif is seen on some of the Nal pottery (PI. XCIII, 8), and it occurs 
at Damba Koh in southern Baluchisdan (PI. XCIII, 9 and 10). At the latter site, the motif 
has the addition of a pair of spirals at each end, a feature which I have not observed on 
potter}' elsewhere. 

Especially in borders, this double-triangle ornament is frequently placed at regular 
intervals around a jar separated by groups of three or more vertical lines, as is seen in 
PL XCIII, 8. The same arrangement occurs on early painted pottery from northern 
Baluchisdan, Susa,® Mesopotamia,® and the province of Honan in China,’’ where, however, 
the main ornament tends to become attenuated. 

This motif Is an elaboration of the triangle motif, but a fine vase from Greece shows 
a warrior either carrying a shield or wearing a garb that suggests this device.® Again, 
there have been found at Harapp.a in the Panjab double-axes of bronze or copper that in shape 
closely resemble the ornament found on the pottery. Such axes have not yet appeared 
at Mohenjo-daro, but they will doubtless be found later on in the lower levels. 

‘ Mem. Del. en Perse, t, xiii, pi. vi, figs, r, 2, and 5. 

^ Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near Eat}, pt. i, pi. v. No. i. 

® Pumpellv, Explorations in Turkeslan, vol. i, pi. xxviii. No. i ; p. 130, fig. 82. 

' -Vlso in China. Palaontoloyia Sinica, Geological Sur\'ey of China, Series D, vol. i, fasc. 2, pi. iv. 

® Mem. Del. en Perse, t. xiii, pi. vi ; pi. xxxi ; t. viii, pi. vii. 

® Jrckteclogia, vol. Ixx, pi. x. 

’ PaUontologia Sinica, Geological Survey of China, Series D, vol. i, fasc. 2, pi. xii. 

* .'.fern. Del. en Perse, t. xiii, p. 95, fig. zi2. 
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I he curious ball-like object attixed to a vertical line, which in PI. XCII, i 9, partly fills the 
space between the triangles, is unusual. One example only of this particular motif has been 
found at Mohenjo-daro, but it is more common on the painted pottery of Baliichislan and 
has also been found once at Anau.^ 

Chequers (PI, XCII, 3, 9-13) 

This striking decoration was fairly often used at IMohenjo-daro. It was also popular 
at Jemdet Nasr and examples have been found on the painted pottery from Musyan. But 
it seems to have been used on the pottery of the firsd period only at Susa, and then but 
rarely. It is fairly common in Baluchisdan.- This form of ornament is mosl: probably derived 
from basket work. 

In the examples from XIohenjo-daro the chequers are always hatched In the same colour 
as their outlines, namely, black. The ground is generally a red slip, but the design in Fig. i i 
is painted on the natural surface of the pottery. An unusual feature is the filling in of the 
unhatched squares with small circles, dots, double lines, etc., a refinement that I have not 
seen before on ancient painted pottery. The lozenge pattern, a companion ornamentation 
to the chequer ornament, and formed by the use of oblique instead of vertical and horizontal 
lines, has not yet been found at IMohenjo-daro, though there is no reason to think that it may 
not come to light. 

Hide Motif (PI. LXXXIX, 5; PI. XCI, i-ii) 

This motif, which resembles the hide of an animal Wretched out for drying, is very 
common at Mohenjo-daro. It has, however, not yet been found in Sisdan and appears to be 
unknowm on the pottery from Elam. The portion of the jar to be so decorated was firsl of 
all divided by thin lines into squares, in each of which the motif was drawn. There is no 
doubt that the the effedllveness of this design contributed to its popularity. It may have been 
derived from Interlocking circles, as in PI. XC, 22. Five of the examples illusdrated were 
painted in black on either a light or a dark-red slip. Fig. 6, however, was painted on a 
cream slip. 

Cross-like Designs (PI. XCI, 7, 9-1 1) 

The cross-like designs illustrated in PI. XCI, 7, 9, 10, and 1 1, rcallv belong to the same 
group, though they have come to represent a four-petalled flower, which was a very popular 
design at Mohenjo-daro, The motif does not appear on the ancient pottery of Mesopotamia or 
of Elam, nor on that of SiStan. It is repeated with monotonous regularity in one of the 
registers on the very fine painted jar pictured in PI. LXXXVII, 4. And here, in addition, 
the curvature of the arms of the crosses is such as to produce an effect of overlapping circles, 
whose centres are occupied by the diamonds between successive crosses. 

This modified design is shown more clearly In PI. XC, 22. The design here illuftrated 
was painted in black on red. Exactly the same pattern, but painted in a variety of colours 
is a feature of some of the Nal pottery (PI. XCIII, 27). The resemblance is so close that the 
tw'o designs might almoft have been the work of the same potter, except that the wares on 
w'hich they are painted are radically different. The motif does not appear on any of the 
Elamitic wares or elsewhere to my knowledge, but it occurs in Northern Baluchistan.® 

^ PumpeUy, Exfloracions in Turkestan, vol. i, pi. xxx. 

® Zeit.fkr Ethn., 1898, p. 467, fig, 26 ; p. 469, fig. 39 ; Hem. Arch. Surz\ Ind., No. 37, pi. xxi. 

® Ibid., pi. XV. 
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Comb Motif {V\. L.XXXVII. 6 ; PL LXXXIX, 9 ; PI. XCI, 13, 14, and 16 ; PI. XCIII, 7) 

This motif is often found on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, and has been so named 
because of its resemblance to a comb. In PI. XCI, 13, the ends of the objocd are involved 
with the round objecds on either side, but that it is in reality quite disliiicl; from them is 
shown in Fiv. 16 of that plate. 

No motif of this nature is found on the wares of Jamdet N^asr or Sisdan, but it is a very 
common feature on the Susian ware, thoug-h onlv' on the pottery of the Firsd Period.^ 
Nothing- at all like it is to be found on the pottery from Xlusyiin. It is sometimes found on 
Hittite pottery.- There is no doubt that the objecds represented on the Susa pottery are 
combs ; and thev very closely resemble the Mohe.njo-daro representations. The chief 
difference is the roughness of execution of the latter examples, which, however, can be accounted 
for by degradation ; nor is it impossible that the original meaning of the motif had been 
completely forgotten.^ 

■The r Motif (PI. XCI I, 8, 17) 

This motif that occurs so frequently at Mohenjo-daro, as also on the painted pottery 
from other places, appears to me to be a degraded form of the bird motif ; it was used 
indiscriminately when all sense of its origin had been losd. The process of degradation of this 
motif is clearly seen on pottery even of the Firfd Period of Susa, and especially in one case 
from Musyan, ■\vhere it is very marked.^ 

Unusual Motifs 

PI. XC, gy, shows a design on the jar portrayed in PI. LXXXVII, 4. The chief motif 
of this pattern recalls two pasde objedds found by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni at Harappa.® 
The objedls are said to be bangles, but a series of flanges around the outside seem to me 
too thin and fragile for the objedls to have been -worn on the arms. Whatever they may be, 
there Is no doubt, I think, that the Harappa objedls are the same as the objefts represented 
on this sherd. I cannot find the motif on the pottery of any other country. 

Vessel Motifs (PI. XC, 23 ; PI. XCI, 7 ; PI. XCII, 3) 

The confusing pattern illustrated in PI. XC, 23, comes from the self-same jar (PI. 
LXXXVII, 4), and that it is not a freak design is proved by its being also found on the 
fragments of another jar (PI. XCI, 7). Whether by chance or not, some of the intervals 
between the waxy lines take the form of jars. That this was not accidental is suggested bv 
the fadt that jars of another shape appear in the design in PI. XCII, 3. Pottery shapes 
seem to be a curious decoration for painted pottery, but at Jemdet Nasr a small representation 
ot a spouted vessel was also found painted on a jar. Nothing of the same nature has been 
found as yet on the early pottery of Elam or other places, with the exception of a doubtful 
example on a sherd from China.® 

' .W«. Del. e-i Pe’-'.c, t. 'i’r. rlf. xv, xvi, xvii, 

- Frankfort, StudSei i-: Ear:': P'He’-': cf tie Near Ea.:, ij, pi. ix, tig, 2. 

The rarr.c object m.iy perhaps be represented on one of the seals. See Xos. r6f, 329. 

‘ Me"!. Del. en Per^e, t xii.', pi. xwi:. hg. 4. It occurs, also, on the predj. nashic pottery of Egypt. 

■' Ann. Revert, S'.rthern Circ.’e, Ar-.h. Surv. IiJ., 1920, pi. ix. 

« AreLrArAca: P.esea":: in Kaini, (ieological Survey of China, Series A, Xo. ;, pi. viii, Xos. i and 2. The vase 
motif;- of course corr.m.rn in Ka-hi enamel .vare, and in Isiainic decoration generaiiy. 
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Sun Mciif (PI. XCI, 13, 14, and 15) 

Ihc sun-iike motifs shown in PI. XCI, 13, 14, and 13, are difficult of interpretation. 

Ihe radial lines which occur on the outer ed^e suggesd an attempt at representing beams 
of light. At the same time, they recall the flanges on the outside of the so-called bangles 
from Harappa mentioned above, though this resemblance ceases when we look at the interiors 
of the figures. It musT: be left to the reader to decide what these motits mosl closely resemble. 

A very similar motif has been found on a sherd from Susa dated to the Second Period,^ and also 
on a sherd from Musyan.- The motif does not appear at all on the pottery from Jemdet Xasr, 
but it is not uncommon on Aegean wares, and is found painted on some of the pottery of 
the Chalcolithic period of China.^ 

Scrabble Marks (PI. LXXXVIII, i ; PI. XC, 13, 14, and 18) 

The surfaces of some of the jars, especially those of larger size, are scored all over with 
scrabbling placed in hands. These markings are quite irregular and arranged both 
vertically and horizontally. In some cases they are so roughlv done that they mav have been 
painted bv child labour. Occasionally, but very rarely, a plant motif is mixed up with 

this scrabbling, as in PL XC, 18. This scrabble work is generally in the form ot bands, 

ranging on the large sborage jars from 6 to 9 inches wide, which are sometimes 
decorated along the bases bv means of simple loops with trefoils hanging from them at 
intervals.^ 

Another favourite form of decoration, again usually employed on the larger jars, is Ladder 

the pattern shown in PI. I-XXXVIII, 13, in which partitions formed by roughly drawn patterns, 

vertical lines are filled in with horizontal marks, somewhat suggesting a spider’s web. 

Another variation of this is to be seen in Fig. 1 1 on the same plate. It might be thought 
that this decoration, which is always in black on a red or a light-coloured slip, is characteristic 
of a late type of pottery and due to extreme degradation. This, however, is not the case, 
for pottery so decorated is found at the same levels as the other types illustrated on the plates. 

It was, doubtless, found profitless to spend much time over the decoration of storage 
jars, especially as these would be kept in secluded positions. 

Fluting LXXXVH, 3 ; PI. XC, 25; 

The design illustrated in PI. XC, 25, is quite unusual; originally it may have been derived 
from a flower or imitated from fluted metal-work. Two examples are at present known 
from Mohenjo-daro. The first (Pi. XC, 25) is painted on the outside of what seems to have 
been the pan of a brazier in a purplish-brown paint on a cream slip. The second example, 
painted in black and red on a cream slip, occurs on a Iragment of the pan of a brazier, which 
is illustrated on PI. LXXXVII, 3. No examples of fluted metal-work have as yet been found 
at Mohenjo-daro, but specimens from Kish in Mesopotamia show that this particular form 
of technique was ptraClised in very early times,® and, though this design is radically different 
from any others on the painted pottery of XIohenjo-daro, there is no reason to suppose that 
it is of later date. 

1 Mem. Del. en Pene, t. xiii, pi. \xviii, tig. S. - Mem. Del. en Pene, t. viii. r. 112, i;g. 185. 

“ P alceontulc^ia Sinica. Series D, vol. i. f.uc. 2, pL xii, ris. 62. 

^ For an example from Baluchivln. cf. Stein, Me n. Ar.h. Surz'. h.d., no. 3". pi. xiv. 

Mackav, Refort on the E.xcdZ'dt::n './the “ A” Cemeterx at Kish, pt. i. 
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}>OKDERS 

(d) Zig-'zag Borders (PI. XCI, 6 and 17 ; PI. XCII, to) 

The zig-zag pattern is ahvavs very roughly done. On the pottery of Mohenio-d.iro 
it is used between straight, horizontal lines to form a border to separate various designs. 
In its simpler form this border does not occur on the pottery of Jemdet Nasr, but it is 
known on vessels from Susa ^ and Musvan,- and it is a verv common feature on the 
pottery from NaP as well as on the earlv wares from other parts of southern Baluchistan. 
It is largely used at the present day on the painted pottery from Sind, and there it is alwavs 
painted in an irregular manner. Possibly the origin of this form of border was water. 
The be^I: example of a zig-zag border of this kind is seen in PI. XCI, i~, where the zig-zags 
are composed of groups of parallel lines.-* 

The zig-zag design w'as, however, used in a much bolder manner at X^al, Susa, and 
Anau than on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. On pottery from the iirsd two sites the design 
covers a considerable space, as is seen in PI. XCIII, 4, 18, 19, and 20, and for this reason, 
in conjunftion with certain similarities between the wares themselves, it appears probable 
that they were related. 


{b) Loop Lines (PI. LXXXVH, 5 ; PL LXXXIX, 15 ; PI. XC, 18 ; PI. XCI, 19) 

This form of border is allied to the border jusd described, and, like it, is alwavs 
arranged horizontally, \^'hen attached to an upper line, as frequentlv happens, the pattern 
forms a series of loops like fe^oons. These borders are common at XIohenjo-daro, but not 
at Jemdet Nasr, where the more angular or zig-zag form was favoured. At Musyan and 
Susa the looped lines are generally double.® A form of wavy line from Mohenjo-daro may be 
seen in PI. XC, 20, where the loops are double, with a series of sdrings hanging from the 
lower loops. 

It is possible that the origin of this very simple border is a garland of flowers or leaves, 
a spot, w'hich originally may have represented a flower, being sometimes placed in each 
loop, as in PI. LXXXVII, 5. In PI. XCI, 22, a double, wavy line is hatched in the 
middle. This variety of border is well represented on the Musyan pottery and is rarer on the 
Susa ware.® 


(r) Hemispherical Borders (PI. LXXXIX, 1 1 ; PI. XCII, 2) 

Another elaboration of the loop-line border is that shown in PI. XCII, 2 where 
the_ loops are filled in with_ hatching. This border is quite common at Mohenjo-daro and 
variations of it are found in the Sisdan pottery, and also in the prehisdoric pottery ’from 


* Mem. Del. en Eerie, t. xiii, pis. iv and v. 

^ Mem. Dll. en Perse, t. viii, p. 125. 

® PL XCIII, Figs. 19 and 20, of this work. 

■* For the same arrangement, see the border in pi. xxxi of A/m. Del. en Perse, t. xiii, 
pottery. Andrews, Burlington sMngazine, Dec., 1925, pi. ii. Nos. 40 and 84. 

® Mem. Del. en Perse, t. viii, pis. xxviii, xtai, etc. T. xii, p. 2 r 5. 

® Mem. Del. en Perse, t. iii, p. 120, 121, etc. 


It .also occurs on the Sislan 
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Baluchisl:an. The hemispherical loops sometimes occur separately, as beneath the 
animal in PI. XCII, 26, but a continuous series generally serves as a border right round 
the jar. In all the examples from IMohenjo-daro that I have seen, these hatched hemispheres 
are placed with their curved surfaces uppermost, but in the pre-hisdoric potterv of north 
and south Baluchisdan they are set either way. 

The origin ot this very simple decoration may be connecded with the well-known Original 
Susian motit of a file of birds (osdrichcs or swans) lying on the ground or in water. ^ If meaning, 
from this the heads were at any time omitted, the original significance of the design 
would soon have been lost. 

(d) Bead Borders (PI. LXXXVII, 6 ; PI. LXXXIX, ii ; PI. XCI, 13 and 16 ; 

PI. XCII, 3 and 24) 

This variety of border, a very common one at Mohenjo-daro, has been so named 
because it resembles a row of long beads linked together. The interiors of the beads are 
always hatched. This type of border occurs on one small jar from Xlusyan,- and a slight 
modification of it has been found in Sisdan.* It does not occur at Jemdet Nasr, but a form in 
which the beads are definitely lozenge-shaped, as in PI. XCI, 21, is common in the Firsdand 
Second Periods of Susa. This variety ot border is very common on the Nal pottery. It is 
known also on the painted pottery from Anau."* 

(e) Hemisphere and ’Triangle Borders (PI. XCI, 18 and 25) 

This also is a common border at Mohenjo-daro. It occurs with a slight modification 
in Sl^an,® but has not been found, as far as I am aware, at either Susa or Musyan. There 
is no doubt as to its effefiliveness as an ornament, and it was a simple border to paint. 

(/) Borders of Triangles ivith Incurved Sides (PI. XCI, 12) 

This is rarely found at Mohenjo-daro and in the examples illusdrated the spaces 
between the triangles are filled in with leaves. The same design, but without the leaf, is 
found in Siflan * and something similar at Musyan,^ where, however, the triangles are 
sdraight-sided and have their free edges serrated or notched. This border is not found at all 
on the Susian pottery. The triangle with incurved sides, either as a separate motif or in 
combination with other motifs, is also known in the prehistoric sites of X.E. China. ^ 

(g) Roundel Borders (PI. XCI, 26, 27, and 31) 

Borders of this pattern are of common occurrence at Mohenjo-daro. I can find no trace 
of the roundel motif In a border on the wares of Sislan, Musyan, Susa, and Jemdet Nasr, though 
it is used otherwise.® In these borders there is always a spot in the middle of each roundel. 

^ Mem. Del. en Perse, t. xiii, pi. xxxi. * Me'm. Del. en Perse, t. viii, p. 107. 

® Andrews, Burlington Maga%ine, Dec., 1925, pi. i. Nos. 23 and 26. 

■* Pumpelly, Explorations in TurkeSlan, vol. i, pi. xxv, p, 130, fig. 83. 

® Burlington Magazine, Dec., 1925, pi. ii. No. 52. ® Burlington Magazine, Dec., 1925, pi. i, fie. 44. 

^ Me’m. Del. en Perse, t. viii, p. 102. 

* Palceontologia Sinica, Geological Survey of China, Series D, vol. i, fasc. i, pi. xii ; fasc. 2, pi. xii, etc. 

* As would be expefled, it is known on the prehistoric painted pottery of north Baluchiftan found bv Sir 
Aurel Stein. Mem. Arch. Stirr. Ind., No. 37. 
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{h) Chequer Borders (PI. LXXXIX, 13 ; PI. XCI, i and 33) 

As a form of border, chequers were always used in a sinqle line, and no attempt was 
made to paint the squares in alternate colours nor to diiderentiate them in any way. Like 
the roundels, each square has a spot in the centre. Phis term ot border does not seem to have 
been used on the potterv of either Elam or Sisdan, despite its extreme simplicity. 


(/) Miscellaneous Borders 

Plain lines used as borders arc common to all the painted pottery of the ancient world. 
The spaces between were trequentlv filled in with other lines set at right angles, to relieve 
the monotony. A curious border of this type is seen in PI. XCI, 23, where a group ot thin 
lines is followed bv a group ot thicker, notched ones. This is the only example found as 
yet at Mohenjo-daro. Somewhat the same idea occurs on one of the sherds from Sisdan,*- 
but here the group ot thicker, waw lines is arranged parallel with the long lines of the border. 
I'his modification also appears on a piece of Musyan pottery.^ 

Allied to this type of border is the one illuftrated in PL XCI, 24, in which there are 
similar groups of thin, vertical lines. The spaces between them are, however, filled in with 
small, curved markings, similar to those in the designs shown in PI. XC, 19, and PI. XCII, 8 
and I ~j? The same idea, but with straight markings, will be seen in PI. LXXXIX, 10 and 14. 
Exactly similar markings are found on the Susa and Musyan pottery ; they are details of 
quite frequent occurrence on most ancient painted ware. 

A very curious border indeed is illusdrated in PL XC, 21. It is the only example of 
its kind found at XIohenjo-daro, and I have not been able to find its exadt counterpart on 
any other painted ware. The figure looks like some form of centipede.* This very 
interesding motif differs only very slightly from one that is common on some of the Nal 
pottery (PL XCIII, 5). It is possible that the painter of the Mohenjo-daro fragment, not 
knowing what the motif was supposed to be, changed it slightly to make it resemble an 
insect. The motif as it appears on the Nal pottery is extraordinarily like some on the painted 
pottery from Susa and Musyan ; a comparison with Nos. 4 and 6 in PL XCIII will show 
the great resemblance. And perhaps it is not ^retching the imagination to compare the 
Nal and Elamitic examples of this motif with one found on a sherd from Abu Shahrein.® 
There can be no doubt that this motif is a degraded form of the antelope figure. 

From the general style of its decoration the painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro appears 
to belong to a later period than the painted pottery of Susa I, and perhaps even than that 
of Susa II. The Mohenjo-daro ware is, however, very closely connected with the painted 
pottery found by Sir Aurel Stein in Sisdan and in north and south Baluchistan.* There are many 
motifs which, common to these countries, do not appear on any of the Mesopotamian and 
Elamitic wares. The flowing designs derived from plant-forms are quite foreign to the latter 
wares, but disdinedive of the wares of Sind, Baluchisdan, and Sisdan. 


^ .\nJrc\vs, Buriingl:n },lagiir.:r.e, Dec., 1925, pi. i. Xo. i. 

- -Vc'":. Dc'i. er. Peril, vui. r. 97, tig. 143. 

^ .\iiO to be bound in BaluchAan pottery. Zeit.fur Et.hn., 1898, p. 467, fig. 24 ; p. 468, fig. 33. 

’ P;. XC, 21, which is updde e!<nvn, is very like some ot the Mehi ware described on pp. 98-9, though the 
antciopc ni'ittt' i,s m ire deg-.ideJ iicre th.in it usuiliy is on the Mehi ware. — [Ed.] 

' Camrbeii-'i’hnmp on, voL l.\x, pi. x. 

* .As reg,!rds the painted pottery ihom north and south BaiuchihUn, see supra, pp. 97 ff. Although the SisAn 
warei cxi.ib't certtm mom- m. .-omiiion with those of -Mohenjo-J.iro, their fabrics -oem to me radically dissimilar. [Ed.] 
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1 hfit there was, however, some ancient conneclion with Elam seems to be proved by Connection 
certain motifs common to the wares of both Mohenjo-daro and Elam, though in sli-htlv with Elam, 
different forms. For insdance, the double-trianple motif is common to both, as well as 
being found on the pottery of Mesopotamia and Turkesdan. This desisrn, though simple in 
conception, has certain charadferistics, such as its vertical and horizontal arranttement, 
which would hardly have been evolved independently. Another motif, common to Elam 
and wesdern India, is the comib which, curiously enough, is only found on the pottery of the 
Firsd Period of Susa, and yet appears on the later pottery of Mohenjo-daro and liarappa, 
but in a degraded form. This motif, as far as I have been able to trace, does not occur on 
any other painted pottery. 

The curious triangular motif with a slepped or notched edge that is so common a feature Stepped 
of the Nal pottery (PI. XCIII, 13, 14, 16, and 23), though, strangely enough, unknown at triangles, 
present on the painted ware of Mohenjo-daro, is represented in many of the pieces of shell- 
inlay found on the latter site (PI. CI.V, 31-3). There is little doubt that this motif will be 
found on the pottery that has yet to be unearthed. It occurs also, in a modified degree, in 
the painted pottery of Slstan,^ and is quite distinct in the Anau ware.“ 

It is a well-known faft that many of the designs on painted pottery are derived from Basket-work 
either basket or leather work, or possibly sometimes a combination of the two. It is patterns, 
probable that basket-work was practised before the potter’s art came into being. Indeed, the 
latter was eventually derived from the former, more or less by accident ; a basket coated 
with clay to preserve Its contents — more probably from the attacks of insects than from 
danger by water' — was accidentally burnt. The result was that a pottery vessel came into 
being, all traces of the basket being lo^, except its impression in the clay. If the clay had 
been applied to the inside of the basket, the impression of the latter would naturally be on 
the outside of the vessel so formed. 

Impressions of basket-work on the outside of a vessel probably led to the use for 
decoration of the triangle, chequer and lozenge motifs, all of which seem derived from 
plaited work. 

It could not have been long before other designs than those derived from basket-work Other patterns, 
were used for the decoration of pottery. The owner, who was probably at firsd the actual 
maker, may well have placed his sign on his jars as a means of identification ; and later on 
he would have adapted his device to make a running decoration. The forms of domesticated 
animals would then have been used for ornament, and eventually plant designs. In this 
connexion, it is a curious fact that the ox or cow very seldom appear on painted pottery of 
the Near and Middle Eaft. It is nearly always animals such as various kinds of antelopes, 
ibex, etc., that are depibted, a fadt that suggesls that these animals w'ere domesticated in 
very early times.® That this was actually so in Mesopotamia Is proved by archaic seals 
frequently showing one or more lions attacking antelope which are in charge of a herdsman. 

We are not yet able to date the painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro with any degree of Dating, 
certainty. It is as plentiful in the upper levels as In the less explored, lower levels ; and as 
far as we can see at present, there is but little difference in sdyle and technique at the various 
levels. Provisionally, therefore, we mu^ regard all the painted pottery found at Mohenjo- 
daro as ranging from some time in the fourth millennium down to the end of the firsd quarter 
of the third millennium. 

^ Andrews, Burlington Mnguxine, Dec., 1925, pi. i. 

® Pumpelly, Explorations in TurkelSan, vol. i, pi. 35. 

® The eland, for instance, has been successfully tamed and even inuked. In South Africa a has been 
used as a draught animal. 
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In the approximate dating of painted pottery we have some help from Mesopotamia. 
At Jemdet Nasr, a tew miles N.E. of Kish, a considerable range ot painted pottery 
was found, ^ which by comparison of form and other indications has been dated as considerably 
earlier than a range of incised but unpainted pottery found at Kish itself. And this latter 
pottery is known from other evidence to be pre-Sargonic in date, i.e. before 2,700 b . c . The 
Jemdet Nasr ware is of the same period as, or a little later than, the pottery of the Second 
Period of Susa, and some of it, moreover, closely resembles the painted pottery from Musyan 
both in form and ^lyle of decoration. The order, therefore, of painted pottery from the 
countries with which we are concerned I would place as follows : — 


Susa (FirsT: Period ) .... 

„ (Second Period), Musyan, Jemdet Xasr 
Mohenjo-daro (Early Period) 

„ (Intermediate Period) 

Na! (Baluchistan) .... 

Mohenjo-daro (Late Period) 


C. 4250 B.C.^ 
C. 4000 B.C. 
C. 3250 B.C. 
C. 3000 B.C. 
C. 3000 B.C.® 
C. 2750 B.C. 


In Sind at the present day, as no doubt anciently, the painting of pottery is the task of 
women.* The jar to be ornamented is revolved on a wooden pivot placed on a sdone or 
brick, and ajar cover with an interior projedlion is placed in the mouth of the jar to help the 
slow revolution necessary for the painting.® 

There is yet another connexion between the painted wares of Mohenjo-daro and those 
of adjacent countries ; but one that concerns shape rather than decoration. The sdands or 
censers found at Mohenjo-daro as well as at Harappa mu^f be included as painted pottery, 
though in the majority of cases they are merely covered with a red slip and decorated with 
plain lines of black. In rare cases, however, the ^em and other parts of these stands are 
decorated with designs, and, more rarely £ti\\, painted in polychrome (PI. LXXXVII, 3). 
That these slands were sometimes used as censers seems proved by one of these articles, 
identical in shape with some found at Mohenjo-daro, appearing in a bas-relief fou td at Susa, 
where it is carried by a man.® 

_ What may be a ^and of very similar type is piftured on a sherd from the province of 
Honan in China.’ It is not, however, recorded whether adual offering- ilands have come to 
light in the ancient sites that are jus't beginning to be searched in that now-troubled land. 

The hi^orj of painted ware in we^ern India is intere^ing j the connedlion, as far as 
we can see, is unbroken down to modern times. A provisional examination of the site called 
Jhukar, aoout 18 miles N.W. of Mohenjo-daro, affords us proof of the continuity of painted 
ware in this part ot India. In the lowest level of this new site badly damaged brickwork was 
found belonging to the Late Period of the Indus Valley civilization. Here we unearthed 
painted pottery of identical type with that of Mohenjo-daro. 

A few feet above this ftratum were found buildings belonging to a second occupation 
Painted pottery occurred here also, but of inferior workmanship. The forms of this pottery' 
though related to those in the level below, were slightly different from the earlier ware! 


* To be published shorriv. 

- Cl', Carr,br:d-i Ancient Halory, vol. i, p. 362. 

® .-Ucording to Sir .^urel Stein this should be placed later than that of Mohenjo-daro. 

Bctore the wheel came in potten.'-making was women’s work. 

^ J.R.A.I. vol. Ix, p. It2. 

* Babclon, Manual cf Oriental Antiquities, p. 323, fig. 247. See also PL CLIX, ; 
Pa/a-ontA-gia Simca, Geological Sunyy of China, vol. i, fasc. 2, pi. vi, fig. r6. 
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The finish is also crude and the designs show a marked degradation. Taking into 
consideration the level at which this pottery was found, we mav date it provisionally to a 
period 250—500 years later than the pottery found in the stratum below. 

The summit ot the mound at Jhukar was found to be occupied by buildings of the Kushan 
period (third century a.d.). Much of the painted pottery found in these buildings was of 
excellent workmanship. Even at this late period, the pottery was beautifully made and 
finished. The motifs, however, are entirely different from those on the prehisforic pottery 
found in the lowesd level and the level immediately above it. Running plant forms and 
designs consisting of isolated groups of flowering plants point to Greek influence. The 
forms of the vessels vary very considerably from those of the earlier wares ; they are more 
complex and their surfaces are sometimes purposely roughened in a curious way. 

From our investigations in the mound at Jhukar, therefore, we are able to show that in 
Sind (it may also be the case in other parts of India) painted pottery had a continuous 
existence and survived down to a very late period. The old motifs, it is true, have disappeared 
but the art itself has survived. 

In Mesopotamia painted pottery entirely disappeared about the beginning of the 
Sargonic period. The same is true of Elam, where also its disappearance was probably 
due to Sumerian influence, for, as far as we can see, painted wares were not a feature 
of Sumerian culture. The painted pottery found at A 1 ‘Ubaid belongs to the dawn of Sumerian 
culture in Mesopotamia ; if it be Sumerian, in all probability it was inherited from the pre- 
Sumerians. Further investigation, however, is necessary before we can dogmatize on this 
subject. The present evidence appears to indicate that the Sumerians as a race did not 
manufafture or use painted ware, except in the earliest stages of their Mesopotamian 
history. If this be so, it m.ay assi^ us in eventually localizing the original home of the 
Sumerians. That it was on the northern or ea^ern shores of the Persian Gulf appears unlikel y. 

A tabulation of the painted pottery described in this chapter, giving the colours of the 
various slips and other details, follows. 


Kushan period. 


Continuity. 


Painted pottery 
in 

Mesopotamia. 
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Humdn E/>//;Yi (Pis. XCIV and XCV) 

A CONSIDERABLE number ot pottery figurines has been found at XIohenjo-daro 
at all levels. In almoif every case thev are female figures, nude except for a narrow 
girdle around the loins. In moSt cases this girdle is quite plain (PI. XCV, 
26 and 28) ; it is sometimes decorated in front with two or more medallions (PI. XCIV, 14; 
PI. XCV, 1 1), which may represent some kind of brooch or fastening or may be simple 
ornaments. The girdle itself is either a simple ilrip of some woven material or perhaps 
twills of material grouped together to form a band or swathed several times round the 
body (PI. XCIV, 14 ; PI. XCV, ii and 18). It Is possible that the latter type of girdle 
was not made of cloth at all, but that It was intended to portray strings of beads ; there is 
but little difference between some ot these girdles and undoubted representations of brings 
of beads.i The fine girdle ot carnellan and bronze beads seen in PI. CLI, may have been 
worn around the lolns.- 

The semi-nudity ot these figures is in contra^ with similar figures from other countries, 
which even up to a late period were usually entirely nude. It may be that modefty on the 
part of their makers was the cause of their being partially draped. 

Many of the female figures w’ear a very di^inftive head-dress, which rises fan-like from 
the back of the head (PI. XCIV, 12 and 14 ; PI. XCV, 8, 26, and 28). In some cases this 
head-dress appears to rise direft from the head (PI. XCV, 26) ; in others, it forms part of a coif 
that falls down at the back of the head, as in Pi. XCIV, 14, where the head-dress is held in 
place by a band around the forehead.® 

A peculiarity of these head-dresses is the pannier-like objedl: worn on each side of the 
head. This feature is present in mosd of the figurines and is difficult to explain. At fir^f 
sight, it appears to be due to some malformation of the ear caused by an ear-plug of unusual 
size. In some of the figures, however, it is so large, e.g., in PI. XCIV, i, that it musd have 
been made from some light material, such as linen, cotton, or wool. It should be noted 
that there was once a similar attachment on the other side of the head shown in PI. XCIV i 
In some of the figures (PI. XCIV, 12 ; PI. XCV, 6, 7, and 8, etc.), these pannier-like 

Two examples are known from elsewhere of similar figures wearing cinSures around the loins, not at all unlike 
those worn by the Indus \ alley figurines. Hall and W oolley, Vr Excavations, vol. i, pi. xlviii ; Jour Eg Arch , 1929 
pi. vii, fig. 4. 

“ I do not think th.it It was ever intended to dress these figures, for, if so, the jewellery that is always represented 
vsould h.ive been concealed. 

® Compare some ot these head-dresses with head-dresses found at .Assur. See .‘\ndrae, Die Archaitchen hchtartempel 
n .-/onr, tat 52, figs -1 and /! .Aho, p 55, rig 41. 
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objet:ts are supported by bauds carried round them and also around the head, which suggests 
that they were attached in some way to the ear-^, but needed extra support, as do the very 
heavy nose-rings worn in Sind to-iiav whicli are supported b\’ cords tied to the hair above 
tlie forehead. 

That the very curious cone on each side ot the face in PI. XC\b 26, is reallv a part of Cones, 
the head-dress and not affixed to the face is sliocvn be comparison with PI. XCV, 13, 
and PI. XCI\', 14. These cone-like ]>rojeCiions are perh.ips two corners of the coif. On 
the other hand, an ornament of some kind mav base been attached to the coit ; and if so, 
its shape recalls the hollow gold cone which was found v\ith other jewellerv in the DK Area 
and is illusdrated in PI. CXIA’III, 2. I’his cone, which is discussed in Chapter XXVI 
on the jewellery ot Mohenjo-daro, has a loop insiile the apex presumably for sewing to a 
garment. A very similar ornament has since been found, made in faience, also with a loop 
tor attachment to the clothing. 

Moid ot the figurines are loaded wi th j ewcllerv, which is sometimes cleverlv pitrtraved Jewellery, 
with little effort. In the longest ot the strings worn bv the figure shown in PI. XCTV, 14, 
each bead is represented separatelv by a pellet ot clav. The highly ornamental collar worn 
by this figure looks a mosd uncomfortable affair. A similar collar, it anything a little higher, 
is seen in XT. i on the same plate. 

Unfortunately, most of the arms and legs of the figurines are missing, but those that 
remain (PI. XCI\^, 6, 7, 8, and 1 1 ; PI. XCV, 26 and are adorned with armlets, bangles, 
and anklets. These ornaments may sometimes have been made ot metal, but in all probability 
the majority of them were shell. The custom of w'earing so many shell bracelets as almosd to 
conceal the whole of the forearm is very common in India at the present day. 

From their resemblance to one another, and the frequency with which they occur, there Sacred images, 
is no doubt that these female figurines with their elaborate head-dresses and jewellery are 
sacred images. They are extremely common in all parts of the site and are considerably 
better made than the other figures, probably being made by the professional potter rather 
than at home. 

I'here is reason to think that the head-dress worn by these figures was also that worn Probably 
by the better-class inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro, tor it has always been cusfomary to dress Mother 
a deity in a familiar cosdume.’ What particular deity these female figures represent we do Goddeu. 
not as yet know ; but it is probable that she was a goddess with attributes very similar to 
those of the Great Mother Goddess, “ Lady of Heaven,” etc., and the special patroness 
of women, whose images are found in large numbers at so many early sites in Elam, 

Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Easfern Xlediterranean area.- Probably there was one of 
these images in one of the rooms of every household. Unlike some of the figurines found 
elsewhere, there is no evidence that they were of a funerary nature.® 

In view' of a possible association ot ideas between these Indus ^’alley figurines and Fusion with 
those of Mesopotamia and Elam, and again of Egypt, it may be as well to mention here Cow Goddess, 
that Mr. Hornblower is of the opinion that the cult of the mother goddess in Egypt was an 
inheritance from the late Palaeolithic age, and also that a Mesopotamian form of the same 
goddess was introduced in the middle predynaGic period, after which it became fused w’ith 
the worship of the cow goddess, which he regards as also of Mesopotamian origin. In 

^ I allude, ol course, to the head-dress in particular. It cannot be imagined that t!,e tvumen ot the Indus \'ailey 
civilization habitually wore such scanty body-covering. 

® For a full account ot the Egyptian figurines I would refer the reader to Mr. Hornblowcr’s valuable article, 

“ Pred)naitic Figures of Women and their Successors,” in 'Jtur. Ar^h., May, lyiy, pp- 

■* For the \\ordiip of the .Mother < iodde- , .ee pp 44 rr i.v/r./ 
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Mesopotamia the cow was the symbol of the goddess Niii-khursag, who bears the character 
of a mother amongsd her other attributes/ and this is also true ot the goddess Hathor in ha-rcpt. 

The comparative paucity of male figures is significant. For some reason they were not 
popular in clav, excepting the few rough examples made b\’ children obviouslv as plavthings. 
The figure illusdrated in PI. XCIV, 1 1, may perhaps represent a deity. 

W'e have evidence from the clay figures that in certain cases women also wore a close- 
fitting cap with a long point which was allowed to hang down at one side (PI. CI.IIl, 25). 
A very similar cap was sometimes worn by men, but the point, instead of hanging down the 
side, either tails over the top of the head, where it is secured by a rolled fillet (PI. XCl\h i 0 ’ 
or terminates in a coil (PI. XCIV, 4). It is possible, however, that the coll at the back of the 
head in the latter figure may be intended to represent hair. The same may be the case with 
the preceding figure, No. 2, on the same plate. This male figure either wears a puggaree, 
or his long hair is coiled around the top of his head. 

It is rarely that we find one ot these figures, whether male or female, in perfect condition. 
Usually only the heads are found, and not the bodies, whereas my experience in Mesopotamia 
with figurines of a similar nature was that the bodies are found more frequently than the heads. 
W hy so many of the figures are broken it is difficult to explain ; they are both substantially 
made and well baked, and an ordinary fall would hardly be enough to break them. It has 
been suggested that the breakage of these figures in other countries might be due either to 
a change ot belief or to an invader seeking to introduce another religion. A change of belief 
would naturally be a slow process, and it is impossible to imagine an invader entering every 
house and breaking up the image or images in it. His religious zeal would surely be confined 
to the temples and larger buildings. 

In all the pottery figures of human form the eyes were represented by pellets of clav, 
usually oval in shape and in some cases markedly so. The eyes of the animal figures are in 
nearly every case perfedlly round. Only on one or two of the human figures, how'ever, do we 
find the pronounced elongation of the eye which charadferizes some of the ^tone sdatues. 
The use ot pellets instead of incisions to represent the eye is a feature of the pre-Sargonic 
figurines of Kish, especially those which formed the handles of a type of pottery jar dated to 
about 3000 B.c.^ 

At Kish, the eye-pellets were sometimes incised to represent the pupil, but we only find 
two examples of this refinement in the figurines of Mohenjo-daro (PI. XCV, 14 and 15). 
At Kish the mouth was but seldom represented, and then only by an incision. In the 
Mohenjo-daro figurines, however, the mouth is cleverly portrayed by an elongated pellet 
incised with a horizontal line to make the upper and lower ftrips of the pellet simulate lips. 
In only one case are the ears represented, in which respeft the figurines resemble the 
archaic potter)' figures of other countries. They musd have been concealed beneath the 
appendages of the head-dress. 

As in all primitive figures, the nose, always prominent,^ is shown by a mere pinching-up 
of a portion of the clay and not by slicking on a piece. In every case the bridge of the nose is 
on a line with the forehead ; and though in rough work like these potter)' figures this may be 


^ Hall and ooiley, L r vol. ij pp. 141— 3. 

2 .Mackay, R/port 01 the ExeavatUt cf the “ A ” Cemetery at Kith, pt. i, pi. 2, I have not been able to find this 
partK-uhir technique elsewhere than m early India and -Mesopotamia. It docs not occur, as tar as 1 can trace, in the earlv 
figurines ot Lgy pt. 1 he u^e ot beads and pieces ot .-hell for this purpose is fairly common in inosT: countries. 

It 13 questionable whether the noses of these figures are indicative of the si/e of the natural feature. With the 
exception 01 the figure m PI. XCMII. the noses of the Stone flatues are not unduly large. Being such a prominent 
texture it icoulJ naturally be ...vcr-cinphasi^cd in a plastic material. 
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thoughf ot hrtle importance, it is noteworthy that exactly the same teature is seen in the stone 
statuary illustrated in Pis. XC\ III, XCIX, and C. 

All the figurines are made of either a light-red or straw-coloured ware, and are usually Red paint, 
well baked. XIarks of red paint on some of them, e.g., PL XCItL 2, 5, and 1 1, susscst that 
they were once entirely covered with this colour. The m.ajoritv show no trace ot paint ; 
but evidence of colouring would tend to disappear in a salty soil.i In PI. XCI\', 1 1, 
however, traces of a necklace painted in red still remain round the neck, and bands ot the same 
colour around the arms mav represent bracelets. I'he great majority of the figurines are ot Solid make, 
solid material throughout. With the exception of No. 23 in PI. XC\’, and possibly also the 
masks, they are made by hand without the aid ot a mould. Certain figures, however, as 
Nos. 24, 29, and 30 in PI. XCV, are hollow ; in shape, also, they differ greatly from the 
ordinary figurines. 

A more detailed description of the figurines illusdrated here follows ; — 

PL XCV.' — Nos. I, 2, and 3 in PI. XCd" are hollow clay masks, which were roughly made Masks, 
in a mould. The firsd (E 958) is f85 inches wide. The second (C 2739) considerably 
smaller, and the third (E 517) i‘75 inches wide. The first and third were found in Trial 
Trench E, DK Area, and the second in Block 2, Section B, DK Area. Two ot them sdill 
have short horns, which were also present in the third, but have been broken away. The eyes 
of all the three masks are elongated and the rudimentary animal-ears perforai-ed, either for 
earrings or to fasten the heads to some support. The fact that these heads are hollow at the 
back also suggests that they were intended to be attached to something, possibly a kind of rag 
image whose form was concealed by drapery. On the other hand, the presence of horns 
strongly suggests that these masks represented a deity rather than that they were ordinary 
dolls. Indeed, they recall the horned figures on two of the edges of seal 3 56, which have been 
likened to the hero Enkidu, who appears so frequently on the Sumerian seals.- These masks 
should also be compared with the animal masks in PI. XCV I, 5 and 6. 

All these masks were made of light-red ware moderately baked. No. 3 shows evidence 
of having once been painted red, but there are now no traces, even if it ever existed, of colour 
on the other two examples. No. i was found 7 feet, and No. 3, 15 feet, below the surface. 

They can, therefore, be dated to the Late and Intermediate Periods ; possibly, however, the 
third is of earlier date. 

No. 4 (L 4) is of very rough workmanship. The eyes are elongated pellets and the 
mouth another pellet Incised horizontally. It is Inches high, and was found in Room 
ICO in the L Area, at the Intermediate level. 

No. 5 (DK 485) is I '5 inches high and of much better workmanship than No. 4. Male figure. 
Unfortunately, it is broken ; but from the small breasds we may perhaps surmise that this 
figure is that of a male. It was found i ft. 9 in. below the surface and belongs to the Late 
Period. Court north of Chamber 27, Block ii, Sedlon C, DK Area. 

No. 6 (C 3067) is a well-preserved head, 2*3 inches high, which shows that the front of 


^ It is curious how pottery figurines in many parts ot the ancient woriJ were coloured red. .‘Vt Alohcnjo-daro 
this does not seem to be an attempt to simulate the natural colour ot the skin, tor mo^l ot the figures are made ot a light- 
red ware. It was possibly a sacred colour. Model anini.t!-', some ot which were apparently dedicated to the gods, were 
frequently coloured red. Sacred images in modern Indi.i arc generally painted with rod lead mixed with ghee. The 
colour used on the figures of Mohenjo-daro is haematite. 

- These human heads with horns are not unlike some that have been found at L r. T-.e T:nes, 25th January, 
1929. Possible the same deity is represented. The example from Ur is the head of a copper ftatuc, whereas the objects 
from Mohenjo-daro are all moulded in clay. 
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the fan-like head-dress was sometimes decorated, f.cv'el, 2 tcct below siirtace. HI<ick 2, 
Seedion C, DK Area. 

No. 7 (DK 2385) is a little smaller than No. 6. I'he pannier-like objects on either siile 
ot the head are supported by a double band across the forehead. I.evel, 2 teet below surface. 
Room 2, Block i, Sedfion B, DK Area. 

No. 8 (DK 2189), which is 2'i inches high, resembles Nos. 6 and 7 in many respecAs. 
I.evel, 7 feet below surface. Room 12, Block 16, Sedfion C, DK Area. 

No. 9 (DK 2505), which is 2 inches high, represents a man with a short beard and long 
hair coiled up at the back of the head in the ^yle seen on some of the stone ^atues. The 
curls of the hair are represented by pricking. This head is made of light-red ware and was 
once washed over with dark-red paint. It was found at a depth of 1 3 feet below the surfiice 
and appears to be of the earlier Intermediate Period. The short beard is very Egyptian- 
looking ; but it is not sugge^ed that this head represents an inhabitant of that country, 
especially as one of the sdone ^atues from Mohenjo-daro appears to possess a small beard of 
very much the same shape. (PI. XCIX, 7, 8, and 9.) Street i. Block 3, Sedfion B, DK Area. 

No. 10 (C 2895) ^ mere remnant of a figurine, we do not know whether of 

a man or woman. Its interest lies in the fadf that the curious kilt, apparently made of locks 
of wool, very closely resembles the kaunakes worn by the early Sumerians.^ This figure was 
originally coloured red, and what is left of it is 2-7 inches high. Judging by the level at which 
it was found (10 teet), it appears to be of the Intermediate Period. Block 8, Sedfion C, 
DK Area. 

No. I I (^ S 2 2 “6), though badly broken, is illustrated to show the girdle of four bands 
or twists ot material decorated in tront with two medallions, one of which may be a fastening. 
\\ hat is left of the upper part of the figure shows the usual elaborate necklace. Level, 6 feet 
below surface. Room 76, House XIII, Block 2, VS Area. 

No. 12 (HR 3690) is a woman seated on her haunches and holding in her lap a platter 
that presumably contains small loav'es of bread. This figure has no ornaments, but wears 
the same fan-like head-dress as other female figures. From the roughness of its make, it 
appears to be the work ot a child. It is about 3 inches high. Level, 10 feet below surface. 
House XVHI, Block 4, Sedfion B, HR Area. 

No. 13 (^ S 1369) is 2'75 inches high. The usual high head-dress is worn, and there 
appears to be a twisfed strand of hair hanging down one side of the head. The ends of the 
coit appear on either side of the face, and a doublc-sfringed necklace with pendants is worn 
tight around the throat. Level, 2 feet below surface. House XXVI, Block 7, VS Area. 

No. 14 (I. 78) is unlike any other figure that has been found at Mohenjo-daro. It is 
2-4 inches high and represents a human figure with round pellets for eyes. Each pellet has 
a hole in the centre to represent the pupil, a very unusual feature in the pottery figures of 
Xlohenjo-daro, but veil knowii in early Babylonian figurines. The mouth is represented 
as wide open. The left arm is missing, and the right arm is held across the ^fomach. A small 
hole through the neck from back to front suggesAs that the figure was once attached by its 
means to some other objedf, or else suspended on a Aring. From the very rough workman- 
ship of this model, it appears to have been made by a child. It was found in Court 121 in the 
I. Area near the surtacc of the ground, and belongs to the Late Period. 


' \n exact!; -Hu:!ar -arment U worn by a day hgurc from Harappa. Tlic xxas made of suspended loops 

of v.ool hanging triMii a kilt of the -amc material. It commenced with one fringe uhich was multiplied as time went on. 
■1 he same type of garment ua^ v.nm by the prom-Elamitcs Del. « Perse, t. .xiii, pi, and it seems also to be 

r.orn br a hgure rm the /old ojp from Vlerab.id in Turkc.^tan. Arrhaclrgia. vol. xxx, pp. 24^-55. 
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Nos, and i6 (L are two views ot a figure which also seems to be a child’s work- 
The eyes are very elongated and represented by means ot a horizontally incised line as half- 
closed, resembling in this respect the eyes of the sdcatite statue seen in PI. XC\'III. The hairs 
of the short beard are indicated by incised lines, but the long locks of hair at the back of the 
head are represented by a combination of strips of clay and incised lines. This interesting 
head, which is 2 ‘45 inches high, was found 2 feet below the surface in Chamber 7 of the 
L Area, and belongs to the Tate Period. 

No. 17 (C 2507) is a broken pottery plaque, inches in length, upon which a male 
figure is roughly modelled. The arms are handless, but an object resembling a verv broad 
hand lies beside the ankles, and it is possible that a similar object has been broken otf from 
the other side. The head, untortunatelv, is missing.* Tcvel, 9 feet below surface. 
Sedtion C, DK Area. 

No. 18 (DK 1380) is a badly mutilated figure, 3‘~ inches high, with a loin-band swathed 
three times around the body. Level, 3 teet below surface. Chamber 3, Block 14, Section C, 
DK Area. 

No. 19 (HR 5866). This is a delighttul little figure ot a boy, in seated attitude, clasping 

both knees. The figure is 2‘i c inches high and is ot the Late Period. Room 17, House L, 

Block 7, HR Area. 

No. 20 (HR 5986) is a figure ot a woman dressed in a short kilt and clasping a suckling 
baby with both arms. The figure measures 3'6 inches high. This is perhaps the work of 
a child. Level, 8 feet below surface.^ Room 85, House IX, Block 2, HR Area. 

No. 21 (DK 2014) is 2'6 inches high. The pellet of clay on each cheek (that on the 

right cheek has fallen off) was clearly the same as the cone-shaped objedt on each side of the 
face of No. 26. The head-dress is slightly different from the usual fan-like affair, and, though 
now badly broken, seems to have been ornamented with a ribbon-like band. What may 
represent a dfrand of hair is seen on the right of the face. Level, 4 feet below surface. 
Room 10, Block 2, Sedtion B, DK Area. 

Nos. 22 and 25 (C 2471) are two views of a little figure now 2^75 inches high, which is 
perhaps the busf of a male, as the breasts are rudimentary. The curious arrangement of the 
hair of this figure is of great interest. A long coil is wound round and round on the top of 
the head and there are two other coils, one on either side.® The custom of wearing coiled 
plaits at the sides of the head is well known from Babylonian statuary and I have observed the 
same myself in a silver statuette of neo-Babvlonian date at Kish, where the hair was dressed 
in the same fashion. Another unusual feature of this little figure is the scarf which is wound 
twdee round the neck with its ends left to hang down in modern choker fashion. The figure 
also wears a tight necklace with pendants in front. Level, i foot below surface. 

No. 23 (VS 1555) is a curious head with a high, conical head-dress. The eyes are 
elongated and insdead of being made with pellets of clay are represented by means of incised 
markings. Nor were the lips made by adding sdrips of clay. The base of the neck is rounded 
off and there is a hole 0'6 in. deep and O'l in. in diameter in its centre, showing that 
it was once affixed to a sdick or to a body by means ot a dowel. The present height of the head 
is I ‘85 inches, and it is made of a well-baked, sdraw-coloured clay. This head would seem 
to have been made in a mould. I.evel, i foot below surface. From Room 76, House XIII, 
VS Area. I incline to regard this head as belonging to a much later period. 


Half-closed 

eyes. 


Plaque. 


Seated boy. 


Coiled hair. 


Incised eyes. 


* It is possible that this figure is represented as on a couch. 

® Sir Aure! Stein found a very similar figure at Mehi in southern Baluchistan, 
represents a goddess. 

® A Harappa figure has the same arrangement of hair. 


He is of the opinion that the figure 
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No. 24 (VS 961), shown in profile, is 3'8 inches high, hollow, and made of a liohf-red lav. 
The arms of this figure are reversed. Instead of being held in front, they arc rlaspinL; what 
looks like the skull of an ox held behind the back (PI. k Xkdll, 15). The nose is loiiu and 
beak-like, hut thei'C is no trace ot a mouth. The head is covered with little knobs, as if ro 
represent isolated lutts nt hair. Level, 10 teet below surface. House XX\'I 1 , Block \ S Are.i. 

Nos. 26 and 2" (PIR ^551) are front and back views of a figure, “'93 inches hiyh, that 
was found at a depth of i ft. 6 in. in Room 86, House 38, Section B, of the HR Area, which 
is of the Intermediate Period. This figure has the usual pellets for eves and incised strip 
of clay for the mouth. On each cheek there is a cone-shaped object which resembles the 
gold cone in PI. CXLVIII, a, 2. These objecds were possibly attached to some part of the 
head-dress which is not shown. A tight, bead necklace of two sdrings, with pendant beads 
attached to the lower sdring, encircles the neck, and another looser necklace is worn below. 
The sole garment is a band of some woven material around the loins. Each ankle is adorned 
with an anklet of two coils, possibly representing ornaments that in adual faft were made 
of metal. 

This figurine is the besf preserved of its kind that we have as yet found at Mohenjo-daro. 
Though it had been broken into several pieces, we were fortunate enough to find the limbs, 
and so repair the figure. 

No. 28 is “■ inches high. This figure wears a narrow girdle about the loins and the 
usual high tan-like head-dress. What seems to represent a lock of hair hangs down the left 
side of the face, and a tight necklace is worn around the throat. Sedion A, DK Area. 

No. 29 (\ S 529), which is 3-65 inches high, has very crude features. In shape it closely 
resembles Nos. 24 and 30, though no ornaments are worn and the arms and breasts are merelv 
dabs of clay. It is interesting to note, however, that this type of figure wears the same head- 
dress as the ordinary figurines, showing that the modeller was m.oulding a figure with which 
he was familiar. 

Because of the swollen bodies of the figures showm in Nos. 24, 29, and 30, it was at fird 
thought that they were rattles ; but this is not the case, and only No. 24 is definitely known 
to be hollow. No. 29 was found at a depth of 12 feet below the surface in the court of 
House XXVH, Block 7, VS Area. 

The great exaggeration of the buttocks in all three figures suggests sdeatopygia,! but 
as a rule this condition of body, which is especially common among the Hottentots, extends 
also to the thighs, which in the case of No. 30 especially is not very apparent. 

No. 30 (DK 3158), which is 4^9 inches high, is the figure of a woman with a very curious 
turban-like head-dress,- the back part of w'hich somewhat resembles the head-dress w'orn 
by mod of the other female figures. The front portion, however, is decorated with what 
appears to be twists of vo^en material. An earring hangs trom each ot the verv rudiment irv 
ears, and there is a tight necklace around the neck. The eyes, nose, and mouth, resemble 
those of the other figures described. It is possible that this figure may represent a dwarf 
kept for the amusement of some wealthy person, as was frequently done in ancient Egypt 
Level, I ft. 6 in. below surface. Street between Blocks 2 and 3, Seftion B, DK Area. " 

PI. AC//.— No. I in PI. XCIV (VS 1947) is now 4 inches high. It is a very fine head 
with a very exaggerated form of the pannier ornament on one side. A similar feature once 
existed on the other side of the head, but has been broken off. There is considerably more 


1 Note also the tiguros in MfA. Del. en Perse, vol. i, pi. vii, figs. 6 and 8. 

2 This head-dress approxim.-ites very closely to the heavy turban so frequently worn at this day in India The 

women, however, never wear such a he.avy head-dress, and it is, therefore, curious to find it on a female figure from 
Mohenjo-daro. ° 
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detail in flit le itnrej than in any ot the other fijunnes that have been toimd up to the present, 
probably largely because this head is of unusual size. The es'cbrovvs are indicated bv strips 
ot clay, while abo'.’e them other strips with vertical and horizontal lines incised upon them 
arc clearly an attempt to represent the V-shaped fillet like those seen in PI. Cld, 6, 7 
and 8. Tbove this fillet arc either other fillets or bands of material faslenin" the head-dress in 
position, ddie latter is now missing-, but a fragment that remains suggests that it was ot the 
usual tan-li.ke shape. The very elaborate dog-collar of four strings of heads should be 
noted ’ ; below it other strings h.tng loosclv. Level, 6 feet below surface. Intermediate 
Period. Room 13, House XXII, Block 3, VS Area. 

XT. 2 (HR 5312) is a head and shoulders onlv, now 2-95 inches high. It is coated with 
a red wash. The hair, which is parted in the middle, is brought round the back into a long 
rope that is twisted over the top of the head. Two flat round pellets on the sides ot the head 
probably represent ears ; they arc partially hidden by the hair. It is impossible to say 
v.'hether this is a male or female head. Level, 4 feet below surtace. East ot 
Building XLVIII, Block 6, PIR Area. 

Nos. 3 and 4 show a figure 4 inches high, covered with a red wash. 1 he eyes are Nostrils. 
very elongated. The no^rils are shown bv holes — an unusual refinement in pottery 
figurines. This figure either wears a cap with a pointed end that is rolled up, or hair twisted 
into a coil. 

No. 5 (HR 1483), which is now 4-85 inches high, lacks both .arms and legs. The usual Mongolian eyes, 
high head-dress is worn, with the addition of large pannier-like objefts on either side of 
the head. This figurine was originally painted red and a good deal of the colour still remains. 

A verv unusual feature is the Mongolian slant of the eyes. Like the majority of these figurines, 
it wears a short loin-cloth. Level, 7 feet below surface. Chamber 136, House X, Section B, 

HR Area. 

Nos. 6, 7, and 8 (HR 57c i) are three views of a bronze figure, 4- 2 5 inches high, that was Bronze 
found 6 ft. 4 in. below the surface in Room 40, House LV, Section B, of the HR eVrea. It dancing-girl, 
represents a dancing-girl with the right hand resting lightly on her hip. The other hand, 
which is, unfortunately', badly corroded, rests upon the left leg just above the knee. The 
left arm is almoft entirely covered with bracelets, whereas on the right there are only a few, 
probably for the reason that this ar.m would be more used in dancing. The arrangement 
of the hair is very curious. It is worn in short crimped curls on the top ot the head, and an 
exceptionally long and thick lock starting from the left side is brought round behind the 
head and over the right shoulder. As in some of the stone statues, the eyes are half-closed, 
and the expression on the face suggests disdain. A necklace, whether ot beads or a thick 
cord, has three pendants or amulets suspended from it. Though the proportions ot this 
figure are not strictly correCt, the arms and legs being much too long for the body, it 
is nevertheless an exceptionally fine piece of work for such an early period. The abandon 
expressed in face and limbs is quite realistic. 

This figure, which is of cast bronze, belongs to the Inter.mediate Period. It is also 
shown in PI. CXLIV, 5 and 6, in the ^ate before it w'as cleaned. 

No. 9 (VS 2165), whose head, arms, and feet are missing, is now 5-3 inches high. It 

resembles the other figures except in the unusual depth of the skirt, which is apparently 

overlapped in front. Level, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. House VIII, Block 2, VS Area. 

NT. 10 (DK 3188) is, I think, part of the figure of a man with shaven head. It is 

now only 2- 1 inches high. Level, 3 feet below surtace. Chamber 4, Hou'^e III, Block 2, 

Sedtion B, DK Area. 

1 This fdshion ot collar is als-i known in Sumer. Arckn^rlcg^ia, vol. Ivx, tig. 15, No. 2, pi. viii. 
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No. 1 1 (HR 3568) is now 5'6 inches high. It represents n male fimirc cntircK' ruhic 
but for an extraordinary conical cap whose tip is brought down in front under a rolled band 
around the forehead, which may be the bottom of the cap itself. Red lines painted round 
the arms probably represent bangles, and a scarf or necklace is painted in the same colour. 
This figurine provides additional evidence that some at leasd of the male inhabitants of 
Mohenjo-daro wore very much the same kind of jewellery as did the women. It is noteworthv 
that the eyes are round insdead of being the usual oval in shape. Level, 5 ft. 6 in. 
below surface. Intermediate Period. Lane 10, between Blocks 8 and 9, HR Area. 

No. 12, now 3-8 inches high, is coated with a red wash. The usual high head- 
dress is worn, but the projedfions on each side of the face resemble ears rather than the pannier- 
like objecds present on mosd of the figurines. They are flat and decorated in front with sdrips 
of clay which may possibly be intended to represent the lobes of the ear. The eyes are very 
elongated and haye a Mongolian obliqueness. There is a curious projeftion on the forehead 
of the figure, which may be a part of the head-dress and which is kept in place by a band worn 
around the forehead. To this forehead-band sdrips of clay are secured, which apparently 
hold up the ear-like projections on both sides of the head. 

No. 13 (C 1717) is an interesding figure of a woman holding some kind of utensil, or 
perhaps a drum, under her left arm. The figure wears a necklace, but is otherwise 
exceedingly roughly made and is eyidently the work of a child. Leyel, 1 7 feet below surface. 
Section C, DK Area. 

No. 14 (DK 2384) is now “'y inches high. Despite the legs being broken off, it is one 
of the finesd figurines of its kind that has been found at Mohenjo-daro" The fan-like head- 
dress is clearly the upper part of a cap which fits oyer the head and hangs loosely at the back. 
This cap is held in position by a band passed round the forehead, and It is probable that the 
fan-like portion of this head-dress was supported by a frame inside. On each side of the 
head tufts of hair peep out from inside the coif. 

The usual tight “ dog-collar ” necklace, which w’as presumably made of beads, is worn 
round the throat, and there are in addition fiye necklaces, of which the lowe^ hangs to the 
level of the loin-band. The beads of this string are indicated by means of small pellets ^uck 
on the thin sdrip of clay which represents the cord of the necklace. Armlets are worn on the 
upper arms, but ot bracelets and anklets we know nothing owing to the limbs being broken 
off. The girdle is a simple affair of three bands decorated with medallions in front, which 
were probably of metal and served to faften the belt. This figure is of especial 
value as showing how great was the love of adornment among the women of Mohenjo-daro ; 
for as they dressed themselves, so would they adorn the figures of their deities.^ Found 
2 feet below surface in Chamber 1 5, House IV, Block 2, Seaion B, DK Area. ' 


Animal Figures (Pis. XCVI and XCVII) 

Animal figures are found in large numbers on our site. They are chiefly made of potterv, 
figures made of faience being scarce ; shell, too, was sometimes used, but only rarely. 

The great m.ajority were without doubt made as toys for children, and judging by the 
roughness of their workmanship w'ere frequently the handiwork of the children themselves 
Despite the powers of observation that are generally possessed by children, some very 

> The .hgurc with it^ .ittenu-itcd waiid and e.xaggerated hips resembles the Mother-Goddess figures of other 
countries. Compare it, tor example, with the Egyptian figure in Jour. Eg. Arch.. May, 1929, pi. ix, fig 2 The 
buttocks, however, in our figure are not unduly pronounced. ’ ’ S- ■ 
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curious mistakes were made. For instance, a hare is provided with a loner tail, and cattle 
trequentlv with short tails. 

Some of the figures were evidciitlv made bv a potter, e.g., PI. XCVI, c and. 6 and 
PI. XCVII, 23 and 26. ■ ■ ^ 

By tar the most popular aninral was the short-horned hull, followed bv the humped or Popular 
Brahmanl bull. Next in popularity came the ram and the rhinoceros. The dog was not animals, 
quite such a favourite, but it musd be admitted that it is sometimes difficult to identifv 
some of the animals. A dog might, indeed, easily be misdaken for a bull in some of the more 
roughly made figures, as the ears are often modelled to look like horns. No. 6 in PI. XC\TI 
is a ram and not a dog, and No. 19 in the same plate certainly represents a bull. 

The great popularity of the short-horned bull is significant. It is sometimes represented. Short-horned 
as in PI. XCMI, 23, with its neck swathed in garlands, but in mosf cases its head is slightly hull, 
low’ered to the position in which it is seen on the seals (Nos. 308-26). Amongsf many ancient 
peoples the bull, doubtless because of its great strength, was the emblem of a god, and it is 
probable that the same idea prevailed among the people of the Indus Valley civilization. 

At the present day, both the bull and cow are sacred animals amongsf the Hindus. 1 

The slightly less popular Brahmanl or humped bull {Bos indicus) also appears on the Brahmani bull, 
seals (Nos. 327—40). There is sfill some doubt as to the country in which this animal 
originated, whether it was in Africa or India. These figures, however, prove that the humped 
variety w'as known in India in very early times. The same animal appears on a carved vessel 
of bitumen of the Second Period of Susa,- but according to Ward ^ it did not appear in 
Mesopotamia until about 1000 b.c. On a fragment of sculpture, however, of the period of 
Gudea (about 2400 b.c.) a humped bull is certainly delineated,^ and on a seal of the fourteenth 
century, of the time of Nazi-Maruttash, a yoke of humped oxen is depififed.® The humped 
bull is also found at Gerar, in Paiesdine, in the form of clay figures, dated by Petrie 
to about 950 B.c.®' ’ 

The occurrence of this animal at both Mohenjo-daro and Susa implies communication Found in 
between these two civilizations, and, moreover, sugge^s that intercommunication took place Baluchistan, 
by land rather than by sea. Models of humped cattle were found by Sir Aurel Stein in both 
northern and southern Baluchisfan on Chalcolithic sites as well as on those of later date. There 
is, therefore, some reason to believe that humped cattle are indigenous to India rather than 
to Africa.® 

The ram was more commonly made in taicnce than in pottery, but for wh'it reason it is Ram. 
difficult to say. These faience figures were not pierced tor a cord, and the majority are also 
over-large to be worn as personal ornaments. The taience specimens are usually exceedingly 
well made (PI. XCVII, i, 2, 3, and 5), and are always shown in a crouched position. This 

* In Vedic invthology the cow ij by far the more important animal. At Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, and in 
Baluchifl.an, the bull is ubiquitous, the cow conspicuous by its absence. Cf. Macdonell, I'cJic M\tho.'rg\, 
pp. 1 50-1. d'hc animal represented in the Seals 308-36 appears to be the Indian bison {Bac^aurui). Ct. p. ~o.upm. — [En.] 

- Mc'm. Del. en Perse, t, xiii, pi. xxxiv. For other examples from Elam, see figs, i 3 and 14. p. 1 10, t. xx, of the 
same series. 

^ Seal CslitiJcrs '■/ ll'Citern Asia, p. 416, ' King, flist'iy rf Su’ier anJ .Ikkad, p. 69, fig, z\. 

King, lliiloty r.f Bahylun, p. 173. fig, 4':. ^ Airicnt P.yypt, 192S. pt. i\ , p. 1:1. 

’ It is to be doubted whether the coloured pottery figure ot a bull, (oiind by Hcr;',teli in Iran and dated by him 'o 
the eailv Bronze period, is really IPs fri’niy.cnius. It appears from the illustration to have a definite hump and may 
possibly be an Indian breed. IlluArated Lr.ndon Bezes, ist June, 1929. fig. 24. 

® It is not found in Egypt until the Eighteenth DynaSty. The reader is referred to an article on this animal by 
G. D. Hornblnwer in jeur. Eg. Arch., Odober, 1927, pp. 222-5. 
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animal mav have been sacred, as in ancient Egypt. It should lae noted also that it omir- op 
the early seals of Bab\-lonia and Elam. 

The rhinoceros is usually roughly made and in ev^erv case is a child’s handiwork. I h u 
this animal was well known is proved from the frequency with which it is represcnfeil, and it 
was, therefore, likely to have been found in the close vicinity of Mohenjo-daro, it not in other 
parts of ancient Sind and the Panjab. In some of the models ot this animal th(' wrinkled 
hide is realistically portrayed by hatching or bv pitting. In some cases sdrips ot clav were 
even placed around the withers and hindquarters of the animal to simulate the tolds in ii-. 
hide. The rhinoceros also appears on the seals (Nos. 34i-r-), where it is shown standing 
over a manger-like objecd. This suggesds that the animal was kept in confinement and, if so, 
it musd have been captured young. According to Lvdekker,i it sdands captivity well.- 

As would be expended, the dog is common, but all the figures but one are roughly modelled 
and evidently made by children. That this animal was a pet as well as a guard is proved by 
some ot the figures being provided with collars. We have found a very mutilated figure of 
a dog with a collar, tasdened by a cord to a posd, which sugge^s that house animals were some- 
times too fierce to be allowed at large. 

The one well-made exception is seen in PI. XCVT, 1 7. The animal, which is cut from 
a piece ot sdeatite, is unmisdakable, and almost exaftly resembles the English mastiff of to-day, 
whose place ot origin is at present unknown.® A very similar type of dog is used at the present 
day in Sind for worrying boar, the unfortunate quarry being tied to a poil and bitten to death 
by three or tour dogs. This is a very ancient pradlice ; it seems to have been known In Elam 
also, but in that country the boar does not seem to have been tied up.'* 

Only two model elep.hants have been found, though the animal appears comparativelv 
frequently on the seals (Nos. 362-76). And these two, both of which came from the DK 
Area, are in very poor condition. In PI. XCVI, 10, how'ever, the animal is unmisdakable owing 
to its very rotund body. Unfortunately, the trunk and tusks are missing in both specimens. 

The pig is but seldom represented, although there is no doubt that it was common 
in the marshes of the Indus Valley. Only two examples have been found (PI. XCVI, 
2 1 and 22). 

The gharial or fish-eating crocodile, which Is sdill common in the Indus and other rivers 
of India, is represented by two examples, both made of shell, one of which is illusdrated 
(PI. XCVI, 14). This reptile also appears on the seals and seal impressions of both Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro (PI. CXVI, 14 and 20). 

The animal seen in PI. XCVI, 23, has not been satisfadforily identified. It once had 
two horns, but both these are now missing, though the marks of the breaks are quite disdindf. 
The elongated muzzle and the mane-like ridge of what seems to have been brisdlv hair on the 
neck is unlike any of the bovines. In some w'ays this figure resembles the rhinoceros, but 
there is not and never has been a horn on the muzzle. It can be be^f compared with the 
one-horned animal of the seals ; and if it be the same, we have proof in this objedt that the 
so-called unicorn ot the seals had two horns in reality, one being concealed behind the other.® 
Despite the rough workmanship of this figure, it was certainly not made by a child. The 
careful treatment of the eyes shows that it was made by one used to the modelling of such 
figures. 

Though the tiger is portrayed on several of the seals (Nos. 350-5), we do not find it 
amongsd the pottery figures, unless perhaps PI. XCVI, 5 and 6, represent this animal. Both 
' LvJekker, Ammals '-f India, p. 31. 2 j 

.\ ,-lnuiar m^utitl-Iikc breed appears in both Babylonian and .Assvrian art. [Ed.] 

' Mt-rn. Da. cn Penc, t. xvi, pi. xvi, fig. 243. •-* Cf., hou-ever, p. 68 .— [Ed.] 
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these potter\' heads are moulded and are hollow at the back ; it would seem that thev were 
once t.istencd to bodies made ol some other material. 

C)t the smaller quadrupeds we have only the hare (PI. XC^"I, 9). i'his animal ap}:iears Hare, 
also on the copper tablets (PI. CX\'II, 5 and 6), but not on the seals. PL XC\d, 8, with 
its long bushv tail, perhaps represents a mongoose.' Ot the scjuirrel we have several models, 
all in faience, e.g., PI. XCVl, 7. '1 ht)- were presumablv worn as amulets on necklaces, tor 

thev ;ill have a hole tor a cord. 

d he monkey is now extinct in Sind, but that it existed there in ancient times is suggested bv Monkey, 
the facd tliat models of it are found at Mohenjo-daro made in taience, potterv, and steatite. It is 
•dwavs represented in a squatting position with a hand on each knee (PI. XC\d. i i and 13]. 

\^'e have onlv one jnodel turtle (PL XC\d, 1 5), which i-. made ot shell. It was tound Turtle, 
deejj down on the Stupa site. 

A larue number oi model bird-^ iiave come to hglit, but it is v. ell-nigh imp'Dssible to Birds, 
identify their species. The potterv whisfles may represent doves, and in PL XC\'I, 4, we 
have a bird with a very long, broad tail, which may possibly be a peacock. We are on surer 
ground in identifying PL XCVI, 2, as the head of a parrot, but owing to part of the figure 
being missing we do not know' whether this w'as a toy or an amulet. 

Unlike the human figures, many of the larger-made animals are hollow' inside. Some Mode of 
of them must have been made on a core, but of w'hat material the core was, it is manufacture, 
as vet impossible to say, for the inner sui faces of the broken figures are uniformly smooth, 
though uneven. The core was clearly combuftible, since it leaves no trace behind. There 
are alw'ays vent-holes in the unbroken figures, evidently made to permit of the escape of the 
gases formed in burning the material of the core. Other figurines were made in a mould. 

It is easier to press a thin sheet than a thick mass of clay into the crevices of a mould. With 
the exception of the mask-like faces and the fine bull in PL XCVII, 23, w'hich were certainly 
all made in a mould, the potter)' figures of both humans and animals were entirely modelled 
by hand. The hollowness of the larger figures suggests that they w'cre made as toys 
for children rather than as votive offerings or as emblems of the gods. In a figure to be 
worshipped, that has not to be moulded, w'eight, unless the figure is exceptionally large, is 
not material ; in fad, it is an advantage rather than otherwise. 

The w'av the eve is represented in some of the-;e pottery animals is very realistic. In Representation 
PI. XCVII, '23, a deep incision was made in the clay to represent the eye, and into it of eye. 
a small round pellet of clav was inserted to represent the pupil. On the side shown in the 
illusdration, the pellet is missing. The same technique was employed in Xo. 16 in the same 
plate and in PL XCVI, 2 2 and 23. In the less carefully made %ure3, the eye is show'n by a 
simple round pellet of clay, w'hich was incised or not, according to the whim of the modeller. 

It should be noted here that in mosf of the animals the eyes are round, whereas in the human 
figures they are almod invariably oval in shape. 

In the more elaborate models the details were added in various ways. Wrinkles in the Wrinkles and 
skin are portrayed by means of incised lines, and heac’v’ folds by the addition of sdrips of clay, markings. 

The model animals are commonly paiiited and there is one spirited figure ot a small dog 
covered with red spots and lines which recalls the modern D.almatian or carriage dog 
(PI. XCVI, 20). 

Practically all the pottery models were made of a clay that burned to a light-red colour, 
and only the better specimens were impioved w'ith a slip whwh was either cream-coloured or 
washed over with a dark-red paint. 

' c I. :hi -tv., .rniivai iivuiti m P; CX\X, 24 
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In very rare cases the model animals s'land on flat, pottery bases, but, as these are aKva\ s 
very badly broken, we have been unable to illu^rate any except No. i8 in PI. XC\’I. I hese 
stands being made of thin sheets of clav were in consequence very tragile. 

The faience figures, as would be expeChed, were all made in a mould, and the white or 
grey paSde was mostly held together by the glaze that covered it. In some cases these faience 
models were slightly overfired, with the result that they were sfrengthened by the glaze 
penetrating deep into the pasde. At the same time, however, the surface was rendered 
somewhat dull. 

The material of which the monkey seen in PI. XCVI, 13, was made, has not yet been 
satisfacdorily determined. It is some kind of faience, now a greyish-green in colour, but the 
technique is quite different from that of the reSl of the faience figures ; indeed, the surface 
and general appearance resemble those of porcelain. It seems probable that a certain amount 
of glaze was mixed with the pasde of which this figure was made, and that it was so highly 
fired as to be almobt vitrified. Unfortunately, it is impossible to examine this figure properly 
without damaging it. 

There are indications that some of the model animals had inlaid eves (PI. XCVI, 1 1, 12, 
and 13). If this was so, these figures would be comparable with early Babylonian models 
in which inlaid eyes were common, lapis-lazuli being the material mo^t; generally used. 

The following is a more detailed description of the individual figures : — 

P/. XCVI. — No. I (HR 1935), which is covered with a red wash, is 2’6 inches high. 
It probably represents a dove, as the tail is fan-shaped. Though the figure is too good to 
have been made by a child, it Elands upon a somewhat unsatisfacdory base, which is slightly 
hollowed beneath. Level, 13 feet below surface.^ Space between Houses III and VI, 
Block 3, HR Area. 

No. 2 (HR 2014), which is now o’q in. long, is made of a hard, vitreous pa^e, apple- 
green in colour, that looks like an opaque glass, and, like glass, contains air bubbles. The 
body is missing below the breasd, but the head is clearly that of a parrot. Level, 5 feet below 
surface. Room 6, House II, Block 2 of HR Area. 

No. 3 (HR 0100) is I '5 inches high. This figure, which is made of pottery, has a dog’s 
head and the tail of a bird, and wears a collar. Brought into camp by a small boy who said 
he had picked it up on the surface of the ground. 

No. 4 (HR 5051) is a model in pottery, 4’2 inches long, of a bird with long and wide- 
spreading tail and eyes represented by oval pellets. It is made of a light-red clay, and probably 
was intended to represent a peacock. Level, 4 feet below surface. Room 84, House V 
Block I, HR Area. 

No.^ 5 (DK 2380) is a hollow mask, 2-i inches high, of a panther-like animal.^ Made 
of clay, in a mould. The eyes are perforated and perhaps w'ere once inlaid. Two holes 
between the ears were probably used for securing the head to something. Level, 3 feet 
below surface. Chamber 1 5, House IV, Block 2, Seaion B, DK Area. 

No. 6 (DK 2380^-) is a similar pottery mask, 2-55 inches high, also with a hollow back 
and made in a mould. I he e\es are so deeply hollowed out as to be almosd perforated. There 
are traces of white paint here and there on the mask. Level, 3 feet below surface. Chamber 
2, Block I, Seaion B, DK Area. 


1 Ct. this bird «uh similar birds ot Ncolithk date found by Sir .Arthur Evans in Crete. Palace of Minoi, i, p. 44. 
Lt Peake and P leu re, Peaiants and PotterSy p, IC9, hg, 50. 

^ [ he panther [F. pardul) is sfill known in Sind, where it waj once ven common. 
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No. " (HR 2554) is a charming little faience figure, i‘i inches high, ot a squirrel seated Squirrel, 
on its haunches with its forepaws to its mouth, as if eating. An aperture between the forepaws 
and the throat allowed of the figure being suspended trom a cord. Three violet-coloured 
lines down the back represent the three dark stripes sometimes seen on this species ot animal. 

1 he glaze has losd its polish and is now apple-green in colour. Recovered trom Room 21, 

House IX, Block 3, of the HR Area, at a depth of 4 ft. 6 in. below the surface. Very similar 
figures (VS 2 8 69 and \'S 2994) were found in Room 54, House XII, .Vrea. 

The figure appears to be the true squirrel ; though striped along the back, it should not Not palm-rat. 
be contused with the palm rat {^Sciurus pahno.rum') that is so common in Sind at the present 
dav. The carriage of the tail and the long tutted ears of this little figure are disdmcfive ot 
the squirrel, of which some varieties are known in India with stripes along the back. 

Dr. Baini Prashad, of the Zoological Survey of India, has examined these little faience figures 
and he agrees that they represent the true squirrel, though he finds it impossible to say whether 
Funamhulus palmarum or some other species. The true squirrel, Funambulus pennantl 
argentescens \Vroughton, he says, “was separated by Wroughton in 1905 trom Sciuru.^ 
palnmriim Linn., with which it had been confused by earlier workers.^ Funamhulus palmarum 
has been found in Rawalpindi, Bhuj, Cutch, and Peshin, Persian Baluchisdan. The 
specimens from Baluchistan show three well-marked, whitish-isabelline or pale-rutescent, 
longitudinal stripes from the back of the neck to the rump. Most of the other varieties of 
Funambulus pennanti and other species of the genus Funambulus which are found throughout 
central and southern India also show the same type of stripes.” - 

No. 8 (B 396) is a pottery model, 2-9 inches long, of an animal with a long bushy tail. Mongoose, 
which may be either a squirrel or a mongoose. The nostrils are indicated by small holes 
and the eyes by pellets of clay, in each of which an incision represents the pupil. Level, 

8 feet below surface. Section B, DK Area. 

No. 9 (B 218), which is hollow and 2-45 inches long, is a pottery model of a hare ; but Hare, 
the modeller entirely forgot that hares do not possess long tails. Level, 9 teet below surface. 

Section B, DK Area. 

No. 10 (C 676) is a hollow figure, in light-red clay and 2-^5 inches high, of an elephant. Elephant, 
but the trunk and tusks are unfortunately missing. Despite the small square hole underneath 
the body, this figure may once have been a rattle. Level, v feet below surface. Block 12, 

Sedion C, DK Area. 

No. II (HR 4415), which is a very roughly modelled pottery figure, 2-2 inches high. Monkeys, 
represents a seated monkey with hands on knees. This model is of especial interesl because 
the long hair is represented by carefully incised lines. Level, 3 feet below surface. Room 26, 

House XXVI, Block 5, HR Area. 

No. 1 2 (L 1033) is very broken and weathered, and now Stands only I'j inches high. 

It seems to be made of calcite and is a well-moulded little figure, with hollowed eyes 
elaborated with fine incised lines. It probably represents a monkey. It comes from 
Court 73, Block 3, Section D, of the L Area, and can be dated to the Late Period. 

No. 13 (DK 2091), which is 1-5 inches high, is a delightful little figure of a monkey 
squatting with hands on knees.® As the eye-sockets are so very deep, there is a possibility 

I .^s the ditFerence between these species was n.jt detected until we mac be sure that it was unMioccn to the 

Indus people. — [Ed.] 

® Personal communication. 

® This position is also verc usual in the monkey figures ot Elam. For instance, .l/rW De! (n Pei.’,l x.a, rl x teu, 
figs. 5 and ^ 
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that they were once inlaid. It was found in one ot the trial trenches in DK. Area and l)elonqs 
to the Late Period. Chamber i, Block z, Section B, DK Area. 

No. 14 (HR 1924) is the head of a gharial, 2' 15 inches long. sliiclit [’'rojection .it the 
back of rhe head suggests that it once served as a handle. It is loughlv carved in shell, and 
the teeth are indicated bv crudely cut, incised lines. Lev'el, 13 teet below the surface. Space 
between Houses III and VI, Block 3, HR Area. 

No. 15 (DM 95), which is also made of shell and i‘6 inches long, is a loughlv carved 
model ot a turtle. Level, 4 tt. 6 in. below surtace. Stupa Section, SD Area. 

Xo. 16 (HR 5336) is a figure of a dog with its tongue hanging out, a detail seldom shown 
in a pottery model. The figure is ym inches long and made of light-red clay without a slip. 
The eyes are represented by round pellets of clay. Level, 5 feet below surface. Room 37, 
House XXIX, Block 5, HR Area. 

No. 1“ (L 590} is I '2 inches long. It is a beautitully carved model in steatite, of 
a maStitf, as shoivn by the short ears and told between the eves. The latter seem to have 
been once inlaid. It was tound in Region 128 of the L Area, 3 feet below the top ot the 
ea^Iern wall. 

No. I 8 (HR 2680) is a very roughly made pottery model covered with a red wash. It is 
3-3 inches long and represents a dog tied to a poft by a broad band passed round its neck. 
A pellet ot clay represents the buckle or other faftening of the band. Level, 3 ft. 6 in. 
below surtace. Courtyard 14, House I, Block i, Sedfion A, HR Area. 

No. 19 (HR 1854) is a seated dog, 2-05 inches high. It is made of light-red ware 

covered with red paint, and a hole in the base ot the figure probably served to attach it to 

a slick. Level, 12 teet below surtace. From space between Houses III and VI, Secfion A, 
HR Are.i. 

No. 20 (_HR 6024) is 3-1 inches long and evidently the model of a dog. It is made of 
light-red ware and is sfriped with alternate longitudinal lines and rows of spots in red. The 
legs and tace are ornamented only with Gripes. This is a remarkably alert-looking animal. 
Found at a depth of 9 feet in Room 85, House IX, Block 2, HR Area. 

No. 2 i_(DK 2153) is a hollow pottery model, 37 Inches long, of a pig’s head which is 

complete in itself and never had a body. The model is washed over with red and has a hole 
in the base for the insertion of a ^lick. Level, 2 feet below surface. Chamber q, Block 16, 
Seftion C, DK Area. 

No. 22 (L 600), which is 4-5 Inches long, is a pottery model of a pig, carefully made by 
hand, and showing the briftles on the head and along the back. The tushes juft protrude 
from the m.outh, and incised lines indicate the wrinkles in the hide. The pig w^as probably 
domesticated by the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro as well as being found wild in the marshes 
of the Indus ^Tlley. The specimen portrayed by the model was probably of the domesticated 
variety, as its hindquarters slope but little.^ This figure was found in Chamber 103 of the 
L Area, juft below an upper pavement ; it can, therefore, be dated to the Late Period. 

No. 23 (VS 45) is 4-35 inches long and made of pottery. It represents an animal with 
a long muzzle and short mane. There are traces of two horns on the top of the head, but in 
other respects it resembles the unicorn-like animal on the seals. Level, surface of the mound. 

No. 24 (SD 650) is 4-3 inches long and made of badly baked pottery^ The 
figure once possessed horns and there Is ever)- probability that the child that made it attempted 
somewhat unsuccesstully, to make a figure of a ram. A number of lines have been carefull)r 

‘ On the other ht.nd, the prominent ndge along the back suggests a wild variety, probably d, crisl^tus. See 
-Neuberry > article in Journ Ef Ai\h , November, 1928, pp. 211-21 
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incised on the neck to represent hairs, and the eves are oval in shape. It is quite possible 
that the face was intended to be human. If so, the tuft at the chin would represent 
a bc.ird. d he mouth is represented by a sdrip of clay with an incised line, a very uncommon 
te.iture in animal figures, but frequent in human figurines. This t}’pe of animal is a common 
one at Mohcnio-daro. Found at a level of 3 feet below the surface of the ground, in the middle 
of the street that separates the buildings south of the Great Bath and the Southern Buildings 
secttion. 

Xo. 2 t; (\'S 1 9 1) is so roughly modelled that it is difficult to say what it represents, though Bull, 
it was possibly meant for a bull. It is inches long and made of pottery. Level, 3’5 feet 
below surface. 

/V. XCrn.- — X'^o. i (HR 2or j) is a faience figure of a ram couchant, oT in. long. The Rams, 
glaze is badly scaled through salt, but shill shows traces of a light-green colour. Level, 2 feet 
below surface. Room 12, House VIII, Block 3, HR Area. 

No. 2 (SD 2278), which is 1-45 inches long, is a model ram in a couchant position cut 
in ^eatite. It is an exceedingly good piece of work, details such as the fleece being 
exceptionally well treated and the horns especially so. Mobd of the original glaze has scaled 
off through the aftion of salt. The colour seems to have been green, due to an iron salt, 
as the figure is now of a reddish colour. Found at a depth of 3 feet below the surface of 
the ground, in the buildings (Block 4, No. 4) south of the Great Bath. 

No. 3 (VS 2046) is also a faience model of a ram, 1-7 inches long. It was made 

in a mould and the features were touched up afterwards. The fleece is indicated by incised 

lines. The very porous, white pa^te ftill shows traces of a glaze which is now green in colour. 

Level, 3 feet below surface. House XXIV, Block 4, VS Area. 

No. 4 (VS 2667) is part of the head of a sheep made in slraw-coloured ware. The 
corrugations of the horns are shown by hatching. Level, 4 ft. 5 'ti- below surface. Room 7, 

House XXXIII, Block 7, VS Area. 

No. 5 (SD 2278) is a placer ca^ of No. 2 which accentuates its very fine modelling. 

No. 6 (IT 2215) Is a faience figure, 1-55 inches long. At firsT: sight it appears to be 

a model of a dog, but a closer inspection shows that it is a ram with curling horns. The 

eyes appear formerly to have been inlaid. There is a large hole, o 2 in. in diameter, 
in the base of this figure for the insertion of a slick, or it may have been supported on a metal 
rod for glazing. Level, 4 feet below surface of ground. Southern end of House XVI, 

Block 2, VS Area. 

No. 7 (L 6]4) is a hollow clay model of a ram, which has unfortunately lost its legs. 

The fleece is indicated by wedge-shaped impressions made before the model was baked. 

Level, 6 feet below surface. Trench E, DK Area. 

No. 8 (B 236), which is 4 inches long, is a pottery figure of a rhinoceros. The eyes are Rhinoceros, 
represented by incised pellets of clay, and the folds of the skin on the shoulders and hind- 
quarters by strips of clay pricked to give the charaCferislic warty look. Level, 4 feet below 
surface. Street between Blocks 2 and 3, Section B, DK Area. 

No. 9 (HR 69) Is also a pottery model of a rhinoceros with the wrinkled, warty skin 
represented by sdrips of clay with rough incisions pricked upon them. It is 3 t inches high, 
and its legs rather long in proportion. Level, surface of ground. 

No. 10 (I, 1108), which is 4-25 inches long, is another pottery model of a 

rhinoceros, with the prominent ridge along the back indicated b\ a strip of cla\ , and the 
same pricked bands to represent the warty folds of skin. It comes from the room marked 
1 14, Block 6, in the L Area and belongs to the Late Period. 

No. II (VS 1284) is 4-2 inches long and also represents a rhinoceros. The warty 
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folds of skin on the shoulders are again indicated by pricked sdrips ot clay. Level, 5 teet 
below surface. House XVIII, Block 4, VS Area. 

No. 12 (DM 188), which is i' 6 ^ inches long, is a pottery figure of a humped bull. It is 
rather better made than is usual with the smaller figures. I.evel, 3 tt. 6 in. below surface. 
Stupa Sedfion, SD Area. 

Nos. 13 and 18 (HR 36) is a model of a bull of the bison type with very hairy hump, 
shoulders, and dewlap, the hairs being represented by rough incisions. It is 2'9 inches long 
and made of pottery. Level, jusf below the surface of the ground. 

No. 14 (L 918), which is 4T inches long, represents a humped bull with garlands around 
its neck. The hump is indicated by an added piece of clay with lines scratched upon 
it to represent hair. The eyes are represented by pellets of clav, each with a large 
incision in the centre to simulate the pupil. This figure was recovered from Court 69 and 
belongs to the Late Period. A second view of this animal is numbered 2 i in the same plate. 

No. 15 (HR 5585) is 3-1 inches long. It represents some animal, possibly a sow', with 
a mane and elongated snout-like muzzle. It has unusually large eves, small ears, but no 
signs of horns, and a small tall. Level, 5 feet below surface. Room 20, Llouse LIX, 
Block 8, HR Area. 

No. 16 (DMK 24) is a roughly made [X)ttery figure of a bull with its head lowered as if 
about to charge. It is rfi inches long and has been coated with a cream slip. Level, 7 feet 
below surface. Stupa Sedion, SD Area. 

No. I 7 (L 350) is badly broken and now 2 inches long. It is a pottery model of a short- 
horned bull or perhaps a bison, and like No. 16 has its head lowered. The wrinkles in Its 
hide are indicated by incised lines. Found in the open space No. 91 In the L Area and dated 
to the Late Period. 

No. 18 (HR 36) is the same figure as No. 13, but photographed in a different position. 

No. 19 (\T 1564) is 3-1 inches long and made of pottery. That this spirited-looking 
animal is a bull and not a dog Is evident from its horns, which are decorated with obliquely 
incised lines. It is well made, though apparently the work of a child. Level, 4 feet below 
surface. House XXV, Block 7, VS Area. 

No. 20 (L 327), whether a pottery model of a dog or bull, it is hard to say. It is 
3-5 inches long. The nosffrils are indicated by holes, and eyes by the usual pellets of clay. 
Late Period. Chamber 96 of the L Area. No. 2i (L 918) is another view of the buU 
illustrated under No. 14. 

No. 22 (SD 2184), which is 4-05 inches long, is a pottery model of a bull with short 
horns. It has a collar of cloth or some other material wound around the neck. Found in 
Passage 3 of the Great Bath building, at a level of 10 feet below the surface. It is of 
Intermediate date. 

No._ 23 (\'S 1539) is a hollow pottery figure, 6-2 inches long, made of a light-red clay 
coated with a smooth, cream slip. It may be a rattle, as there is a pellet inside, but the noise 
Is not very great. This model was made in a mould and details were added afterwards by 
the modeller. A very powerful short-horned bull is represented, the heavy wrinkles around 
the sffrong neck and the folds of skin beneath the throat being faithfully copied. There is a 
garland or ornamental collar around the neck, which suggefts that this figure served some 
religious purpose. It was found in House 27 of the VS Area, at a level of 10 feet below the 
surface of the ground, and belongs to the Intermediate Period. 

No 24 (DM 108) is a very well-modelled pottery figure, 3-25 inches long, of a bull with 
the wrinkles around the neck portrayed by incised lines. The animal wears a garland around 
Its neck with what seems to be a bell. Level, 8 feet below surface. Stupa Sedion SD Area 
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No. 25 (DM 1 15) is a pottery figure, 1-9 inches lony, of a bull. Level, 9 feet below 
surface. Stupa Seftion, SD Area. 

No. 26 (SD 2600) is a similar model, 2 '6 inches long, with the hair represented b\ 
incised lines. This bull was found at a level of 3 feet below the surface in buildings 
f Block 4, No. 4) south ot the (dreat Bath. 

Both varieties of bulls are sometimes represented upon the seals as garlanded ; and 
the pottery models, as will have been •^een, are sometimes similarly decorated (Seals 33'' 
and 340, PI. XCVII, 23). 

'Fhe other animals, the buffalo, rhinoceros, tiger, elephant, etc., may perhaps also be 
legarded as sacred in view of their representation on the seals. Though they are never adorned 
with tiappiitigs or garlands, the same manger-like objekt, which it is paerhaps justifiable to 
regard as a cult objeel:, is shown in front of mosf ot them on the seals. Possibly the small 
numbers of these animals as compared with representation', ot the bull indicates that they 
were associated with lesser deities. 

It does not necessarily t'ollow that all these animals were emblems or lepresentation . 
of particular gods, though the probability is that they were. Many other things, such a-, 
trees and plants, were doubtless objedls of aittual worship.' 

With regard to the ram we are on more definite ground, d hough clay figures ot this 
animal are very rare, it frequently, as we have seen, occurs in glaze (PL XCVII), but always 
very small. It does not appear on the seals. Three composite animals in which the ram is 
conspicuous (PI. C, 7-9) mu^t be cult objeds from their size. They show the animal in a 
couchant position. One of these figures has an elephant’s trunk, but the front of the head is 
missing and we are left to wonder if it was in human form. 

In our present sFate of knowledge, it is perhaps unsafe to regard the few pottery male 
figures that have been found as representations of the consort of the female goddess ; but 
that she had a consort or consorts is more than probable, and this would bring her into line 
with the similar goddess of the ancient Sumerians, who was also commonly represented in 
clay. There, how'ever, the drawing of parallels mu^f cease, for the conceptions of the two 
deities In the two countries may have been entirely different. 

In Mesopotamia the symbol of the Mother-Goddess, the “ Fruitful One ”, the ” Lady 
of the Gods ”, etc., was the cow. But, as far as we can tell, this particular animal was not 
regarded as sacred either at Harappa or Mohenjo-daio. Though it musl; be confessed that 
the sex of the many pottery figures of cattle is doubtful owing to their very rough 
workmanship, the better finished figures on the seals and copper tablets are definitely ot the 
male sex ; and this Is also true of the other animals, the buffalo, the so-called unicorn, and 
the goat. The cow, even if it was regarded as sacred, was for some reason, at present 
unexplained, not represented in plasFic form or carved in stone. From the set of their horns 
also mosT: of the pottery figures of cattle appear to be bulls rather than cows. The sexual 
organs are only showm in the better finished specimens and are invariably male. 
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STATUARY 




A ltogether nine pieces of ^fatuary have been found up to the time of writing 
at Mohenjo-daro, three of which are representations of animals in sdone. Of human 
figures, four heads, more or less damaged, have been unearthed, but to the present 
no traces of the bodies, though it is hoped that these may come to light after further excavation. 
Only one complete figure has been found, which unfortunately is so badly weathered that it is 
difficult to say with absolute certainty whether it represents a human being or not. Another 
figure which lacks the head is more or less complete and in a fair sdate of preservation. 

The fragment of a sdatue shown in the lower portion of PI. C, 8, bears a very close 
resemblance in the shape of the fingers and the manner in which they are set to the figure 
above it on the same plate (Nos. 4-6) ; it probably came from a similar statue. 

Of the three animal figures that have been found, the be^f preserved is shown in the right- 
hand corner of PI. C. This animal is clearly composite in form, whereas the other one that 
is illu^rated in the same plate is a simple representation of a ram.^ The third example is 
too badly damaged to be photographed. 

Before generalizing on this statuary, it will be well to describe the individual pieces 
in detail. 


Human Figures 

PI. XCVni, 1-4 (DK 1909). Material, ^eatite. Found in Chamber i. Block 2, 
Sedlion B, of the DK Area at a level of 4 ft. 6 in. below the surface of the ground. Probably 
of the Late Period. 

This is by far the finest piece of ^atuary that has been found at Mohenjo-daro. It 
looks like an attempt at portraiture, and represents the head and shoulders of a male figure. 
The lower portion is missing and also a part of the back of the head. It is now 7 inches high. 

The figure is draped in an elaborate shawl with corded or rolled-over edge, worn over 
the left shoulder and under the right arm. This shawl is decorated all over with a design of 
trefoils in relief interspersed occasionally with small circles, the interiors of which are filled in 
with a red pigment.^ 

* The point is questionable. The figure, which is much damaged, may be a composite animal. — [Ed.] 

- Exactly the same trefoil pattern frequently decorates the bodies of Sumerian bulls of an early date. See 
Antiquarin' Journal, vol. lii (1923), ph xxxiv. .\lso the stone figure of a bull publidied by S. Smith in Illullrated 
London AVxr, 13th November, 1926. 

.\Ir. Gadd informs me that he i^ ot the opinion that these two bulls are representations of the Bull of Heaven ” 
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The figure wears a short beard and whiskers, and a closely cut moustache. The eves Features, 
are long and half closed, but they are set straight and are not at all Mongolian in tvpe.^ The 
shell inlav ot one eve is still in place. The nose is well formed and of medium size ; it springs 

straight from the exceptionallv low and receding forehead. The mouth is of average size V'' 

with remarkably full and fleshv lips, and the curiouslv shaped ears resemble double shells, 

with a deep hole in the middle.- ^ 

The hair is parted in the middle and brushed over the back of the head, where it ends Hair, 
in short locks. Around the head is a plain fillet ot some woven material, which is fastened 
at the back in a knot, whose loose ends hang down behind. This fillet is ornamented with 
a circular buckle placed in the middle of the torehead. 

A plain armlet worn on the upper portion of the right arm is provided with a buckle Jewellery, 
sim.ilar to that worn on the forehead. 

Two holes drilled on either side ot the neck just below the cars probably once served 
to secure an ornamental necklace of precious metal. This is a point ot considerable 
significance, for the addition of ornaments to a sd.ituc suggests that it was a cult objecl. It 
we are right in this conjedlure, the head betore us mav represent either a deity or a 
personage who was deified. But, unfortunatelv, the chamber in which the head was 
found, though of mosl peculiar consfruhtion, cannot he identified with any certainty as part 
of a temple. There is, however, the possibility that the sfatue was not found where it was 
originally kept. 

There is a break at the back of the head of this sVatue, with a perfecJ:ly plain surtace. 

It is possible that the head was accidentally broken and the fracdure trimmed down in 
order that another piece might be cemented to it. 

The interiors of the roundels and trefoils on the robe have been left slightly roughened, Trefoil pattern, 
in order that the red paste used for filling them might adhere more firmly to the stone. 

The trefoil pattern and also the roundels appear to have been first shaped by means of a 
drill, for there is a shallow pitting in the middle of each foil and roundel suggesting the 
point of a drill ; the pittings are much too central as well as too shallow to have served merely 
for keying purposes. 

The general finish of this head is exceptionally cood. Its surface is smooth and in some Finish, 
places almost polished. When it was taken from the earth it had a fine smooth coating over 
most parts of it, similar to that observed on some of the seals.^ This coating unfortunately 
disappeared on soaking the object to rid it of its salt.* 

PI. XCIX, 1-3 (I. 12"). Found jusd below the first pavement of Chamber lOO in Female head. 

L Area. Late Period. 

(a Babylonian name for one of the conjfellation^) and therefore the trefoils represent sdars. If this be so, the fad that the 
same design appears on the cloak of the figure being described may point to its being a deityv 

The comparatively close proximity of a people like the Sumerians, who paid such devoted attention to the stars, 
may well have influenced the religion of' the Indus Valley peoples. 

The same trefoil pattern occurs on the royal couch of Tutankh-Arnen and on the Hathor cow. See al.-o 
the beads in PI. CXLVI, .(.r) and 53. 

* Rai Bahadur Ram.ipraud Chanda has pointed out thrt the half-clo.el eve. concentrated on the tip of the nose 
proclaim this figure to be a vogi. His view receives Strong confirmation irom the mbsequent discovery of the seal 
figured in PI. XII, 1 7, w hich dopids Siva in the posture of a yogi. See above, p. 5 (..—[Ed,] 

- Note the resemblance of these cars to the pieces of shell inlay in PI. CL\ , 3S— py, and especially to Nos. 4 >" 7 ■ 

3 For a description of this coating, see Chapter XXI on the seals. 

* For further remarks on this sculpture ..ce p. 44 mpra. 
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This is the badly weathered head of a sdatue in urey limestone, now 5- nu he. 
high. It apparently represents a temale, for there is no beard, and the hair, w hich is slightly 
curly, hangs down the back of the head. The eyes beneath the receding brows aic long and 
narrow and the original inlay of the right eye, which is made ot a whiter stone th.in the head, 
is sdill in place. 

The nose, unfortunately, is missing and the mouth too weathered tor us to (.lisccrn its 
original shape. That there was once a necklace is sugge^ed by the presence ot tw'o holes 
on each side of the neck, ju^ in front of the hair. The ears are very primitive and a deep 
ear-hole is drilled in each.^ It is untortunate that this head is in such a bad state 
of preservation. 

PI. XCIX, "-9 ( 1 . 898). Found 2 feet below the surtace ot the ground in 

Chamber of L Area." It belongs to the Late Period. Material, yellow limeslone. 

This head, which is 7'75 inches high, mav represent either a male or a temale, as there 
is no beard ; but the hair is gathered up in a knot at the back of the head in a similar way to 
the obviously m.ale figure shown in illustration No. 6. This may have been the customary 
fashion of hair-dressing for men' — a fashion which ^ill survives in many parts of India at 
the present day. A cord or fillet worn round the head serves to keep the knot of 
hair at the back of the head in place. 

The arrangement of the hair-knot is curious. Two oblique depressions, which run from 
right to left across its upper portion, apparently mark off three separate twills of hair. A 
number of vertical lines on the lower portion of the knot suggeft brands of hair lying close 
together. 

The mouth is small with full fleshy lips, and the chin is prominent. A curious projedlion 
just below the chin may be a rough attempt at a beard.® The eyes which, like the other 
features are much tvorn away, are now mere slits. They were formerly inlaid with what 
would seem to have been a plaftic material, for holes for keying have been drilled in their 
sockets. On the other hand, these holes may have served to hold the cement of an 
inlaid eye of sdone or shell. The nose is small and two round drill-holes roughly represent 
the nosfrils. A remarkable feature of this head Is the small size of the cranium compared 
with the broad, heavy face. 

PI. C, 1-3 (L 950). Found above pavement in N.E. corner of Chamber yt in 
L Area.* Late Period. Material, veined grey alabafter. The figure, which is ii '5 inches 
high, is obviously that of a male and is dressed in a thin kilt-like garment fasfened 
round the waisd.® Another garment or shawl of thin material is worn over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm, and appears to hang down over the kilt. The left knee 
ot the figure is raised, but there is nothing to indicate the position of the right foot 
beneath it. The sculptor, and not subsequent weathering, is responsible for this lack of 
detail. The Ictt arm is carried around the side of the left knee, so that the hand clasps the 
front ot the knee. This hand is only roughly indicated, and the sculptor evidentlv was not 
clear how it should be arranged. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that the same man carved 


* rhe:,e hole.', which .ire found in all these heads, ,'eem intended for the .attachment of some ornament m 
the middle of the ear and perhaps explain whr the ears themselves are left without sdrucdural definition. See supra, 
F- 4+ — [Kn.] 

- It= datum I'cvel v- minus 2 3 feet. 

Or apple 

* Its level Stas Vj teet below datum. 

’ It is not clear ho-.v Mr. Mackay infers the existence of this kilt beneath the outer garment.— [Ed.] 
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both the arms and hands, for the right arm, though of rough workmanship, shows some power 
of modelling, whereas the left arm and hand are positively shapelessd 

A squarish projefdion at the back of the head is evidently intended to represent a knot Hair, 
of hair. It is, however, unfinished and shows the chisel marks ot the preliminary dressing. 

There is somewhat more finish about what mav be a rope of hair h inging down the back. 

I'he modelling of this figure is poor. An attempt has been made to represent Modelling, 
the muscles of the right arm, though with scant success. Rut even so, the very fad that 
the sculptor endeavoured to show the muscles and treed the arm trom the body shows that 
sculpture at Mohenjo-daro was bv no means in its infancy. Perhaps we may ascribe this 
particular piece to an artid of interior skill. The finish ot the sdatue is smooth, but the original 
polish, if it ever cxided, has been removed by weathering.- 

PI. XCIX, 4-6 (HR qio). Pound in Chamber 14 ot House I, .Section A, HR Area, Male head, 
at a depth of 6 ft. 7 in. below the surface ot the ground. I, ate Period. 

In this head, which is 6‘9 inches high, the eyes are almond-shaped and slightly wider Eyes and 
than those of the other figures described. Thev were once inlaid and the edges ot the eye- features, 
sockets are slightly raiseci to enhance the effed.* The nose is tairly large and the nosdrils 
indicated bv two shallow holes. The mouth is of medium size with a thin upper lip and 
somewhat fleshv lower one. I'he cars arc quaintly saucer-shaped with a small central car-hole. 

A closely cropped beard joins whiskers which arc carried well up beyond the top Hair-pin. 
of the ear. The hair is waved, as indicated by incised lines placed chevron-wise, and gathered 
behind in a knot worn on the lower part of the back of the head, which is long and narrow. 

This knot is held in place by a slring-like fillet worn round the forehead, which is ot greater 
expanse than in the other heads. On the left-hand side of the lower part of the knot a hair-pin 
with a small round head and a straight ^lem is represented. 

The head is made of limestone and shows no trace ot cither polish or colour 1 he Finish, 
check bones are very prominent, wide apart, and of medium height, and the deep-set orbits 
are a noteworthy feature. It looks as if some attempt at portraiture had been made in this 
head and the careful finish of the hair is very striking. 

PI. C, 4-6 (HR 163). The body of this figure was found on top of the wall above Male figure, 
the we^ern flight of ^leps In Courtyard 10 of House I, HR Area, but a part of the head 
was discovered by Mr. Hargreaves 45 to the north in South Pane ot the HR Area. 

A little later another part of the head was unearthed some 8 feet further to the X.W., 
in Courtyard 34, House I. Probably Late Period. 

Owing to the exposure to which it had been subjeeded, this alabasder sdatue, which Unusual 
measures ifi'5 Roches high, is so much weathered that the features have been almost entircK position, 
obliterated. The figure" is in a curious half-kneeling position, with the right knee raised. 

The hands resf on the knees, between which a fold of a skirt-like garment is sdretched. The 
upper edge of this garment, \yhich seems to have been run on a cord, is clearly seen at the back 
of the waisd. What remains of the eyes shows that they were long and narrow, and set obliquely. 

The mouth Is now very indisdina ; beneath it there is a short, cropped beard. 'Phe ears are 
more naturally represented than in any of the other aatues. A fillet round the very 

1 It should not be forgotten that the left arm is hidden beneath the mantle or sh.awl, -.vlu.e t!ic r ght arm 1- bare. 

It is not to be expefted, therefore, that there should be much definition in the mojelhng "1 the hit arm, Prob.ibi} the 
mantle itself was painted, and this would have made a great difference to the apparent uncoutlme.^s of the lover part of 
the figure. For a different appreciation of the modelling, see p. 44. — [F.n.] 

2 It is to be noted that the white lines seen in the photographs are veins m the sto.ne. 

5 Noticeable also in the head in PI. XCVIII. 
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low forehead is tied in a knot at the back of the head with the ends hanging down the back 
of the shoulders. The left heel can jusl: be made out at the back of the figure. There is 
no doubt that this figure represents a human being. The slatue, however, mav have been 
intended to be grotesque, as the mouth appears to be open ; and it is possible on this 
account that the figure represented some form of deitv.^ 

PI. C, 8 (SD 694). Found inside the S.E. corner of Block i in the Southern 
Buildings Sedion of the Stupa Area. Level, 4 feet below surface of ground. Intermediate 
Period. 

This is a fragment of a limesdone statue, 8‘3 inches long, of verv poor workmanship. 
The very archaic way in which the fingers are represented, the thumb being nearlv as long 
as the fingers, and the resemblance ot this hand and knee to the seated figure in PI. C, 1—3, 
prove that this fragment is of prehisdoric date. Despite a certain amount of weathering this 
piece of sdone sdill retains a little of its original polish. 


Animal Figures 

PI. C, 9 (SD 1109). From the S.E. side (9) of Block 7 in the Southern Buildings 
Sedion of the SD Area. Level, 3 feet below surface. 

This limedone figure dands 10 inches high and represents a couchant animal with 
ram s horns and body, and a long appendage from the head, representing the trunk of an 
elephant with its transverse creases. This image calls to mind the curious composite animal 
represented on seals Nos. 377, 378, 380, and 381, with a ram’s body, a human face, elephant’s 
trunk, etc. In the figure before us the head is badly broken, but there is no doubt about the 
ram s body and the elephant’s trunk, though it is quedionable whether it originally had 
a human head. The animal reclines on a plinth measuring 8 inches long by 6'2 inches 
wide and 4-25 inches high, which is roughly shaped with slightly rounded corners and an 
unequal base. The carving is poor and the finish rough. 

Not illustrated (VS 116). Found in Lane 3, between Houses XIX and XXI, 
Block 3, VS Area. Level, 2 feet below surface. Intermediate Period. 

This is a roughly carved limestone figure of an animal that appears to be a ram. It 
reclines on a plinth, the vhole measuring 7'i inches high and I2'^ inches long. 
Unfortunately, all the details of the head and forc-quarters are missing. 

PI. C, 7 (HR 1072). Room 19, House III, Block 2, Section" A, HR Area. Level, 
2 feet below' surface. 

This is a small sfatuc of an animal reclining on a plinth, 6-4 inches long hv 4 inches wide 
by 4'5 inches high. The head, unfortunately, is missing, but the shaggy fore-quarters of 
the animal suggcA those of a ram. The figure, including plinth, is 8-4 inches high. The 
material is limestone. ^ 


liemarks 

The human sfatuary display; many interesting features. In the first place it is hardly 
comparable with that of anv adjacent country. It does not resemble the Sumerian 
statuary ot any period, the chief points ot difference being the form of the eve and the 
arrangement ot the hair. In ail Sumerian statuary, whether early or late, the eye is round 

> There ,irc of cour;.. numerous example; ot deitie; represcated groteiqueiy. I xvould instance, as an example, 
the Egyptian goj ^ ’ 
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and fulld whereas in all the sdatues tound at Mohenjo-daro it is curiously narrow ; so narrow, 
in fadl, in some examples that it produces the effect of half-closed lids.- I'his is a feature of 
the Mongolian eye, but the resemblance ceases at that, tor there is no trace of IMonuolian 
obliqueness ; indeed, the slope which certainly is present in some ot tlie Mohenjo-daro heads 
(PI. XCIX, 1 am.! 7 ; PI. C, 4) is in the reyersc direction.^ Struck by this yery curious 
feature, I made an examination cat scnne of the Sindi workmen at iVIohcnjo-daro, and tound 
that the eyes of many of them presented the half-closed appearance seen in some of the statuary, 
an appearance which is quite distinct from the almc, nd-shaped eye that we find in other parts 
of India.'* This is hardl)' to be wondered at, as there is every pmjbability that certain elements 
of the old population have survived. It is, however, idle to dwell on this subject, until a proper 
anthropological survey has been made in Sind, a task which pnrmises interestinLC results. 

x'V jioticeable feature in all the statuary is the thick short sturdy neck. 'Phis is a common Neck, 
feature of the early sdatuary of Babylonia,^ but it seems to be especially emphasized at 
Mohenjo-daro and suggests that the people were actually possessed ot this characteristic. 

Another very noticeable point is the low, receding forehead, which also seems to have Receding 
been racial, for it is a conspicuous feature of every one of the heads. This, ot course, does forehead, 
not necessarily imply lack ot intellect or brain power. 

Excepting the head seen in PI. XCIX, 4, the cheek-bones ot all the heads arc markedly Cheek-bones, 
flattened. As Professor Keith has sugge.Aed, in his description of some skulls from 
A 1 ‘Ubaid,” flattened cheeks may be an indication ot an ancient civilization, tor prominent 
bones are primitive marks. 

Prognathism is not a noticeable feature in any of the heads. In faet, the tendency seems Prognathism, 
to be the other way ; in mo^t of the heads the chin is decidedly weak. 

In three of the heads the eyes are inlaid. In two cases this inlay was roughly cut to fit Inlaid eyes, 
the eye-socket ; in PI. XCIX, i, the Inlay is ^one and more carefully finished. In the head 
illustrated in PI. XCVHI, 1-4, the shell inlay work of the eye is much more refined. There 
are no indications of any attempt to represent the pupil, but it is possible that this part of the 
eye w'as once painted on the inlay. The use of inlay to make the eyes and consequently the 
whole head more life-like was common In both Babylonia and in Egypt ; in the latter country 
it was carried to an extraordinary degree of realism, even in early times. The same is true 
in a lesser degree of Sumerian slatuary, where lapis-lazuli was commonly used tor the pupil, 
and shell for the resd ot the eye. 

With the possible exception ot the figure in PI. XCVHI, we do not find in these heads the Noses, 
very prominent nose that is characteristic of early Sumerian statuary. Though, unfortunately, 
this feature is either partly missing or badly damaged In all our examples, enough remains to 
indicate that the ridge of the nose is in a line w'ith the forehead,' as in Greek statuary, which 
is not the case in Sumerian statues. 


* Note the eyes of a pottery figure found at .^il'Ubaid. See Hall and Woolley, Lr Excavations, vol. i, pi. xlviii. 
Is this figure indeed Sumerian i 

- For the explanation of this, see supra, p. 3^7, note r.— [En.] 

® Langdon remarks also ot the Elamites that “ the axii of the eyes slope sliglitiy downwards irom the inner to the 
outer corner, a phenomenon noticeable in many Sumerian heads'”. Cambridge An, tent lliilory, vol. i, pp. 362-3. 

* PI. CLIX. 8 of this book. 

5 Hall and Woolley, Ur Excavations, vol. i. p. 238. Remarks by Proftisor Ktitb on some skulls from A 1 ‘Ubaid. 
® Ibid., vol. i, p. 235. 

7 Professor Keith observed the same feature in eight cut of fifteen ikuiis from .M ‘Lb.iiJ Ibid., 
vol. i, p. 236. 
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Ill the treatment of the ear, the sculptor was not at all successtul. In the head illustrated 
in PI. XC\"III, the edge of the ear and its interior lobes have been portiMwai in so c on\'entionai 
a manner that, looked at apart from the head, it would hardly he rec<igni/ed as an ear at 
all.^ The other heads, especially No. - in PI. XCIX, h.tve ears which, thouuh of murh inferiot 
finish, are more lifelike. In every case the ear-hole was represented bv diillinu .1 hole in tlie 
side of the head.- 

Other features indicate the very primitive nature of the ^tatuarv of Mohenjo-d.no, but, 
none the less, the art of sculpture had so far advanced as to separate some of the limbs from 
the body, i.e. in PI. C, 1-3.^ In this figure the right arm T.inds avvav hum the bodv, and 
an attempt has been made with more or less success to portrav the muscle',. On the 
other hand, the arm is much too thin and out of proportion to the rest of the horlv, and one i", 
left with the impression that the sculptor in seeking after realism had cut aw.iv too much 
ot the arm and finally had to give it up as hopeless. The fingers of this same -.datue also 
gave the sculptor much trouble, especially those of the left hand, which are clasped aruund the 
knee. Though recognizable as such, the thumb projects from the wrist iu- fead itf from 
the hand. The thumbs of the se.ited figure shown in PI. C, 4 and 5, are neailc as long as 
the fingers ; and this is also the case in No. 8 in the same plate. 

It Is of interesd to note that these figures are not clean-shaven, as are so many of the 
Sumerian sflatues. hashion seems to have required a closely cropped beard, which in some 
cases was slightly curly. In those Sumerian sculptured heads which are represented with 
beards, the upper lip is invariably shaven ; but this does not seem to be the case with the head 
illusfrated In PI. XC\ 111 , though there is also no mouslache in the head in PI. XCTK, 4. 

^ I.ong hair was worn, at leart by some of the male inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro, us in 
India to-day. In some cases it was neatly coiled up in a knot at the back of the head ; in others, 
part was knotted and part allowed to hang down. The knots of hair were seettred by a fillet 
worn lound the forehead. In PI. XCIX, i— which w'e mav, perhaps, accej)t as representing 
a woman, the hair, which is distinctly curly, was allowed to hang down at the back of the heaci. 
Additional evidence that the hair was sometimes wavy is afforded by Nos. 4-6 in PI. XCIX, 
where the curls are mo^t carefully represented — in the la^t case by means of chevron lines! 
The beard and whiskers In this case also show a tendency to curl. 

Viewed from the top, the heads vary considerably in shape. Head No. i in PI. XCIX 
and head ^<^^4 C are brachycephalic, and No. 7 in PI. XCIX, dolichocephalic, fhe fine 
head in PI. XC\ III is between the two. Prom the crude workmanship of the majority of the 
heads it seems probable that the sculptor paid no particular attention to the shape. Three of them 
(PI. XCIX, 4 and 7, and PI. C, 4) narrow considerably tow'ards the back ; possibly this happened 
quite unintentionally in the process of carving the hair, to which the sculptor devoted some pains. 

In some of the ^atuary the upper part of the body is draped with a light shawl passed 
over the left uhoulder and under the right arm. This shawl was sometimes ornamented, 
as is seen in PI. XCVIII, where the prominence of the design suggests that the trefoils and 
circles were sewn or fastened on In some w'ay instead of being woven in the material. Figure 
No. I in PI. C would seem to be wearing a very thin shawl that hangs down over a kilt-like 


' This is certainly not the case with the early itatuarj- of Egypt or Sumer. 

2 See supra, p. 35,'', footnote i. — [Eo.j 

3 .Vbo to be observed in the archaic statuary of Sumer. In the ifone figures of Egypt, the arras are never portrayed 
as being ennreiy free, for the reason that they were thereby strengthened. With moft wooden figures this rule was not 
observ ed, and the arms are detached. Note the ivorv image from Badari in Brunton and Caton-Thompson, The Badarian 
Ltnlization, pi. xxiv. 

■* For a different appreciation of this ftatue, see p. 44 supra. [Ed.] 
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garment, and the same is true of Figure 4 in the same plate where, however, the cord of the 
kilt is more disdindfly shownd' ’ 

The fillet seems to have been quite a common ornament, judging trom the number made 
of thin, sheet gold which were found in the course of our excac'ations. Fillets were, however, 
often made of some woven material, as in some of the sTatuary thev are shown tied in knots 
at the back of the head, and, moreover, have ends hanging loosely over the back 
of the shoulders. The sdatuarv and objecds found in the pre-Sargonic graves in Sumer 
show us that very similar fillets, of gold or silver, and woven material, were worn in 
that country from verv earlv times.^ 

All the statues were cut from comparativelv soft sdones, grey and yellow limesfone, 
alabaster, and, in one case, steatite. 

It is a moot point, at present, whether their faces were painted to make them look more 
lifelike. On their smooth surfaces the colours, if they ever existed, may have disappeared 
long ago in the saline soil of the site. Traces of red paint, as a decoration, were found in the 
interiors of the trefoil ornaments ot the shawl ot the figure in PI. XCVIII, but possibly only 
the dress was coloured. In this particular case a thick pasle was used, and not merely a wash. 

The surfaces of the slatues of limesfone and alabaster were not particularly well finished ; 
thev can be described merelv as smooth. It is possible, however, that damp has destroyed 
anv polish that mav once have exisfed. 

From their appearance these images seem to have been purposely smashed. We find 
both bodies and heads, but never the two together. .N'ot one statue has been found that could 
be completely restored. Who did this obviously intentional damage we have not the means of 
knowing. It could hardly have been an alien people who drove out the inhabitants of Mohenjo- 
daro and occupied the site, because we should have found traces of their occupation ; and 
even if their habitations had all been destroyed by denudation, the objects contained in them 
should have been found at the foot of the mounds. 

We have already spoken of the hiatus that occurred between the desertion of the city 
and its partial occupation during the Kushan period. A certain amount of destruction was 
done by the people of the Kushan period in their search for bricks to build the stupa and its 
surrounding buildings. Possibly statues were found in this dismantlement, but it was very 
much againt the practice of the Buddhits to destroy images of this kind. Even if we can 
suppose that tatues were broken up in Kushan times, this would not account for the mutilated 
tatues found in the lower levels, which must have been speedily covered by debris when the 
site was deserted by the Indus Valley peoples, and which were not disturbed in the later 
search for brick. 


‘ In some respeifts this kilt resembles the modern dhoti. Whether anything else was worn beneath this lower 
garment we have no knowledge. 

2 From the draping of the figures there can be no doubt that the garments were of thin materiai — probably of cotton, 
as we know that this material was in use during this period. But there is little reason to doubt that the poorer people 
at all events dispensed even with these simple garments in the heat of summer, if the clay figures are any criterion. The 
upper garment resembles those of other countries. In Babylonia a garment was frequently worn from the waist 
{kaunaka), and sometimes, in addition to it, a shawl under the right and over the left shoulder. Archaic female figures 
always had the upper part of the body covered. In Egypt a garment was worn over a veil in very early times, though 
the plain kilt hanging from the waisd was also popularly worn by rich and poor alike. 

® Fillets to keep the coiled-up hair in place at the back of the head were worn in Sumer until at least 600 years later 
than at Mohenjo-daro. Smith, Early HLQory of Assyria, pp. 78 and 79, and pi. x. See also The Antiquaries’ Journal, 
vol. viii. No. 4, pi. liv, for a much earlier example. Langdon, Excavations at Kish, pi. vi. 
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Portraits (?). 


A striking feature of these heads is the dissimilarity of the faces, which argues that they 
were intended for portraits. They are certainly not of a uniform type, as one would expedl 
in sdatues of deities. On the other hand, these heads were probably the work ot separate sculptors 
who would naturally have produced the type of tace that corresponded with their ideas. 
Again, that more than one god or goddess is portrayed is, of course, quite possible. If, as 
I suppose, figure No. 4 in PI. C was a grotesque, it could never have been intended to represent 
a private individual, but might well have represented a conception of a particular god. 

In those countries where votive sdatues are common, they are usually of more or less good 
workmanship, tor the reason that the sculptor had opportunities to perfect: himself by pradfice 
in the portrayal of the human form. On the other hand, if ftatues were made only of deities 
tor temple purposes, tor which the demand would be very limited, the work produced would 
probably be ot a poor description. Apart trom sdatues, the sculptors at Mohenjo-daro had little 
experience in the carving ot sdone. This and the lack of ftone itself would be quite enough 
to account tor their inability to express the human term in that material. 
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